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No sooner was Louisiana fairly anneKed 
again thrust its way^ to the front. At the rene^w^^mS'ivar.jg,t^TO the 
British admiralty courts began to set up new and iwglP|®nciples as to 
neutral trade, especially the Rule of 1756; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
substitute for the expired Jay Treaty. Napoleon retorted with his Con¬ 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British goods to any territory 
controlled by or allied with France. Great Britain retaliated by “ Orders in 
Council” in 1806 and 1807_, aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals with France 
and her allies. France rejoined with equally furious and unprincipled “De¬ 
crees,” and in the eleven years from 1803 to 1812 fifteen hundred American 
merchantmen were captured by the French and the British. At the same 
time the principle of impressments was pushed to the point of attacking the 
American frigate Chesapeake on the liigh seas and taking off certain British 
deserters. 

President Jefferson, although he had just successfully carried out a bril¬ 
liant little naval war with the Barbary pirates, preferred commercial restric¬ 
tion to war; and congress enacted at various times laws of non-intercourse 
with offending powers, non-importation of their goods, and an embargo on 
the exportation of American products. The last-named measure Napoleon 
professed to like; to some degree it distressed the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipowners and exporters that it was given 
up after fourteen months’ trial, in 1809. The next three years show a weak 
and fluctuating foreign polief, ineffectual against two powerful nations, each 
of which wa.s perfectly willing to incur the ill-will of the United States if it 
could only damage its adversary. In the summer of 1812 the United States 
declared war on Great Britain. The official reasons for this war were: 
aggressions on neutral trade; British orders in council (though they were 
grudgingly withdrawn at the last moment); supposed influence of the British 
in Indian hostilities on the northwest frontier (an influence which is now 
disproved); and impressments. A deeper cause was a just indignation at 
the reckless and overbearing behaviour of the English government, English 
diplomats, and English squadrons in American waters. 

The tactical object of the War of 1812 was the conquest of Canada; but 
owing to bad military organisation and the lack of able commanders, every 
attempt at permanent occupation of any part of Canada was an abject failure. 
On the contrary, the British occupied a large part of Maine, took and burned 
Washington, landed on the gulf coast, and occupied Astoria in Oregon. 
Neverthelcvss, the defeat of invading expeditions on Lake Champlain, and 
below New Orleans, by raw militia behind breastworks proved that a perma¬ 
nent conquest of America was impossible; while the unexpected victories of 
American ships of war in ship duels, and the brilliant success of American 
privateers, made such an impression of maritime power that Great Britain 
accepted the favourable peace in 1814. This Treaty of Ghent provided that 
all territorial conquests should be restored; a separate commercial treaty 
was soon negotiated, which put an end to the long difficulties between the 
two countries; and the end of the war took away all occasion for inter¬ 
ference with American neutral trade. On the question of impressments, 
no promise could be obtained, but the practice ceased and was never 
renewed. Three years later a convention was made (which is still in force) 
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fishery privileges on flui coast of Newfouiulland and 4 iial>ra(l()r. 
The loop; j^eriod of coiuniereial conic'iitioii yilh Gn-at Briiaiii and odier 
Ehiropeaii powers had conic to an end. 


LATIN' AMKUK'A AND TTIK MONliOE DOCTHINK (!Sir>-lS2(i A.D.) 

«> 

At the end of tlH‘War of 1812 the only j)o\vers of (he North American 
coiiliiu'iit. were tll(^ United EtaU's, Spain, (treat Britain, and Kussia, whicli 
was j)lanlin<j; trading pc^sts on (la* Jhadfic. coast. The.se condition.s were ahso- 
lutel}' changed by a .series of revolutions in (he Sjianish-Aineriean coloiiif'S 
from INUti to 1822, which de})riv(‘d Spain of (‘very po.s.s{‘.ssion in .'Xnit'rica, 
except a lew coast fortifications and the islands of Uuha and .Porto Pico. 
I’he principal countries among these new Anun-ican stales wt'H' recognised 
as ind(‘peud(*nt by the I’nitecl States in 1822. The trade of tlie.^e iiation.s^ 
at Last free from the vSjjanish colonial .yvsteni, was (hr(»wn open to tlu' world; 
while a warm sympathy with s'tniggling republics, and an uiifoumlod belief in 
th(‘ jierfcrjibilit}' of Spani.sli-American liuman nature, l(‘d the peojth' of the 
I’nited States to lake the liveliest interest in the .success of the n(‘\v neighbours. 

After the cru.elnng of Napol(‘{)n, the affairs of l'iurop(‘ pa.'-ved into lht‘ 
control of a .‘•■ort of syndie.ale, inad(‘ up of h'rance, I’ru,--sia, Hu.-'.-.ia, and .Au.strla, 
unit(‘d in .a pompous and amliiguous treaty called the Holy .Alli.ama*, the 
re.al jairport of which was that if revolution .‘hould break out .anywliei'c, the 
comliinetl milit.ary force of the ('hri'ii.an .allie,-' .‘boiild lio .a\';iil.a!i!<‘ to .Pauip 
it out. .AeefffdiuLdy, \Gien janadutioui.d:' got control (»f Sp.ain the .allie,.-;cut, 
a Erench :u'my vdiich eoinjuen-d the cfiiintry and re,- lojed the Imted Bnuibmi 
.‘■fAereign (iST'P. .\n immedi.afe rc-mlt v.;e; tb.al the Sp.ani li gtoa rmnent 
c.alk d upon the .allie.,- to e.xfend ft; Ainerie.a tlieir .* w tern of crn. hiug the 
revtilutioiiar}' ,■ piril. 

'The re.al iiiimeiice of the nav.'d \\ar of l.sfd was now vkible in American 
riiplom.acv: for George U.-miiing, Brilidi fiU'ripi minister, wa- yu iinjirf: ed 
by the ifil'ce of the United Slates fhrtf ht* Dropo-’Cil to the I nifed Slide; it) 
join in a deelaralioii ag.ain I the plan. Aoouf the iiuue fiine tbe ibi; laii 
govornmenf fool: ocr.a. ion lo expound it- "political :y iem," iiu*.-mifio the 
principle (bat the Spani li-Aineiieam; ought to obi'y the Spani-h goAtaii 
niriit. 

d’he man foj' the hour ua • dolm (Quincy Adam . ina’ef.aia' nf . I;itr, vie- e 
foiv iglif, li\eiy natiouid .-piiil, .and poc.or of Gciirou- e-‘.pie i(»n » mdiled 
him to cany hi.^ couvir-iion- again* f the he italion lif I’o- ident M«m!oe. 
In-lead of ioining in a prole, t \Gt!i fu’eaf Britain, v.k'ich uou)*! b.-ive pledged 
(he I'liifed Stan no! to annex any Spani h-.\nu-iiean (ejiifory. be dn-u Uj) 
.a decliu'atioii uhich ya: ub. fanfiall)* incorporated inlo .MoUJoeV' muinal 
me .. .ag«*of Is;’.'!. 'Lhi,. is the celebrate.! .Moujoe Poefrima of v.hieb lie* e i-n- 
tia! principle: are; that i! prof'ced ' from fhi- l'iii!‘-d State alone; {led it 
prole.!;, strongly again I the propo, ed iuD-i \ erdion of thin! pasti. . in an 
Americ.-jii .jU' liofj uni thiir ov.n: fh.af if in i f ih.-d Uuiopean povo-r have 
no right to lake p;!]-! in la-ii'-nd Anteiiean .pi.- den , be.-au e ih" I nifed Stal- ; 
(ale.., no p.arf Iti di tinedy iAiropean .pje don ; if \i".,!,,)] iv fg.pe tij.* 
tnuefer to Amefiea ..f fh*- " Uun»pe;m polidc.-fj «, inui" v,hies- b...i be. n pm 
foiuarti bv' Hn- ia; and it take, (he tippoilmdiy to aliar!, die t.-r! in.riai 
pndejr i.iiis of dial poyei- |,v a clan *• det-ktring flnat life Ameiican eoidineid ; 
are all oecupied, mid no lone.-r .■^■ubj* et fo "euloni ation’* by any Unfope;in 
power, though llien-exi. ling colonies ; hould he re.* p.-e|ed. 
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This m the Monroe Doctrine, intended to secure tlie peace of America by 
preventing the bringing in of new influences, new quarrels over territory, 
and new efforts to establish European authority. The doctrine was com¬ 
pletely successful in all its branches. Russia hastened to make ^ treaties, 
withdrawing most of her territorial claims^ The plan of intervention instantly 
collapsed. From that day .0 this Europe has recognised that in all American 
questions, except tifose of the continued possession of territory occupied 
by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of difficulties between a 
single European and a single American power, the United States has a far 
greater interest and influence than any other power. In 1826 a congress of 
the Spanish-Ainerican states was held at Panama, one object being to secure 
from the United States a distinct pledge that it would protect them; and 
though Adams thought he saw an opportunity to place the United States at 
the head of a group of American states, congress would not support him, and 
our Latin-Amorican neighbours were allowed to work out thdr own destinies 
with very little interference from the United States. 


DIPLOMACY OP TERRITORIAL EXPANSION (1S29-1S01 A.D.) 

During the thirty years from 1830 to 1860 came an epoch of the breaking 
down of the barriers of trade. In 1833 the United States began to recede 
from its protective policy, and in 1846 adopted a revenue tariff, which con¬ 
tinued to the Civil War. This policy corresponded with a movement in 
Europe to remove discriminations and reduce duties. About 1830 Great 
Britain finally yielded the long-contested point of the West India trade in 
American ships, and in 1847 the last remnants of the British navigation acts 
disappeared. With a commercial marine Second only to that of Great Britain, 
the United States represented throughout the world the principle of unre¬ 
stricted trade; and by commercial treaties with China (1844) and Japan 
(1853) inaugurated our diplomatic relations with Asia. 

In this period also two very perplexing and protracted boundary ques¬ 
tions were settled with Groat Britain. The nortlieastcirn, or Maine, contro¬ 
versy depended on the construction of the treaty of 1782, for it described a 
division line which could not be laid down upon the actual ground. It was 
happily settled in 1842 by a compromise in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 
At the other extremity of the continent difficulty arose from the rival claims 
of England and the United States to Oregon, a region hitherto unoccupied 
by any civilised nation, A convention was made with England in 1818 for 
the joint occupation of the disputed belt, pending a later settlement, and 
in 1819 Spain withdrew any claims north of the forty-second parallel; in 1825 
the Russians ceased to claim south of 54 degrees and 40 minutes. As the 
natural wealth of the coast and its importance as a Pacific point of departure 
became evident, the boundary controversy grew fiercer; but in 1846 it was 
adjusted by a compromise on the forty-ninth parallel. 

Though ready to come to a reasonable accommothition on the northern 
border, the government of the United States put forth very different principles 
in the southward. Texas, California, Central America, and Cuba became objects 
of eager diplomacy. Americans in considerable numbers made their way to 
Texas, then a province of Mexico, and formed a community, which in 1835 
secured its independence by force of arms. The Texans were anxious to 
enter the American Union, but they were staved off, because likely to bring 
a powerful reinforcement to the slave power within the United States; not till 
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1845 was Texas at last admitted by the then novel process of incorporj^.! 
the Union through a joint resolution of congress. ^ President Polk Cii 
office in 1845 with the purpose of annexing California, with its splendid 
San Francisco. He took advantage of outstanding quarrels with Mo:: 
of a preposterous claim of the Texaijs to the whole territory as far a.s 
Grande, and made war on Mexico (August, 1S4G). In a few moii t 
fornia was taken, and New Mexico, a necessary land-bri*dge between 
and the Pacific coast, was also occupied. These conquests were cc 
by the Peace of 1848 with Mexico. The beginning of a distinct ]' 
annexation of Cuba was an attempt of Polk to purchase the island 
Then followed a series of filibustering expeditions, and in 1854 tho 
Manifesto announced the open and avowed purpose of annexing it I: 
a purpose with some difficulty prevented by the pressure of antd 
sentiment. 

The annexation of California showed the need of ra])id and sf'ci.i 
munication across the isthmus; the consequence was a treaty with t,l it- 
States of Colombia (1846) giving the United States equality of use fti 
powers of control over any canal that might be constructed aci-oss tlic^ 
of Panama. The only other available isthmus route, the Nicari\.p: 
flanked by the so-called “Mosquito Protectorate” of Great Ih-ii.r 
remove that exclusive influence, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 185(.) ] 
for a joint guaranty of the Nicaragua route, and for the piinciple of lie 
over any other route. Though that ti’caty was ambiguous caml 
to ten years’ dispute, it destroyed any exclusive claim of Groat Bri t.i 
pi'evented other nations from assuming any responsil)ility for tho Citi 


DIPLOMACY OP THE CIV1*L WAR PERIOD (18G1-1S77 A.D.) 

The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 for a time threw Ainoric*.ii, 
macy into the background; liut old questions reappocared and mnv < { 
arose, which taxed to the utmost our skilful secretary of state, 
our ministers abroad. Questions of neutral trade and of i)rivateerii 
very different when we were at war and Enghind was a ncaitral ; 
status of a community which had revolted seemed very dilTerout to 
statesmen from what it seemed to the fathers of tho rewolution. lit 
overturning of cherished precedents; hence protests because forc^igrii 
recognised the Confederacy as a belligerent; hence the sc^arch of the*, 
ship Trent on the high seas; hence the capture of vessels not lioimd to H 
ports, but having on board military supplies. Gmdually Scwvart I" 
macy was triumphant. He prevented the recognition of the ind(*p 
of the Confederacy by Great Britain or France, and stopped the fittiii 
Confederate cruisers in England. 

The war, however, left a crop of difficult questions. The Unit .cm 
set up the Alabama Claims for the fitting out of the cruivsors in !I 
English statesmen saw that they had set a precedent very difficult f'c 
selves in later wars; they therefore took the unusual step of an 
or their action in the A-ldbarno, case, and they entered into an lii'l 
at Geneva (1872), of which it was the foregone conclusion that tli< 
pay an indemnity. The Alabama claims were thereby settled bv t, 
ment of fifteen and a half million dollars. 

f allegiance of the emigrant, which had causod 

ot 1812, came up again when Germans and others, naturalised in tlic 
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States, seized and punished, on returning home, for failure to perform 
military service. To obviate this trouble, by a series of treaties (1S6S) 
European countries agreed to the principle that people who left their coun¬ 
try without the intention of returning, and remained five years, whether 
naturalised or not, thereby cancelled their obligations to and the privileges 
of their native country. The welcome to foreign immigrants by the Chinese 
Treaty of 1868 was extended to people of that nation. 

With other American states our relations during this period were in 
general peaceful; but an attempt to subvert an American republic—exactly 
the case foreseen by Monroe^s doctrine—almost led to war with France. 
In 1860 a French expedition entered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a 
so-called empire, protected by French bayonets, and ignored Seward’s 
repeated intimations that a French dependency was not to be thought of. 
At the end of the Civil War the hints of the United States were reinforced 
by the appearance of a hundred thousand bluecoats in Texas. As a result, 
the French were reluctantly withdrawn in 1867, and the so-called Mexican 
Empire instantly collapsed. 

The Civil War revealed the need of a naval station in the West Indies, 
and the question of isthmus transit again came up. The result was a 
now phase of the canal question, involving treaties with Honduras and 
Nicaragua in 1864 and 1867, similar in spirit to the earlier treaty with Colom¬ 
bia. Seward also negotiated a treaty for the cession of the Danish islands 
in the West Indies, and for the acquisition of Samana Bay in San Domingo. 
Both plans failed because the senate would not sanction them; but Seward 
was quick to take up with an offer of Rus,sia to cede Alaska (1867). General 
Grant revived the project of annexing San Domingo in 1871; but again the 
senate refused to confirm tlje policy of annexation of a region inhabited 
by a half-barbarous people. Nevertheless, against the will of the govci'ii- 
ment, the United States was involved in West Indian questions by a revolt 
of the Cubans in 1868, followed by ten years of spasmodic guerilla warfare. 
Avoiding war with Spain when an opportunity was presented by the brutal 
execution of Americans captured on the ship Virginius (1873), the United 
States, by a threat of uniting with European ])Owers in armed intervention 
to stop hostilities, brought about a peace in 1878. 


rERIOn OF AGGRESSIVE DirLOMAOY (1877-1S95 A.D.) 

In 1878 the United States seemed to have adjusted most of its difficulties 
with foreign nations except a scries of irritating disputes with many Latin- 
Amcrican states, arising out of failures to protect the lives and property of 
Americans within their limits. These questions of claims had in many casc's 
been settled by conventions calling for money indemnities, which were unpaid, 
or partially paid. The United States occasionally was misled into the sup¬ 
port of fictitious claims which offended our neighbours; on the other hand, 
the interminable delays and broken promises caused a deep-seated distrust 
of the Latin Americans and of their ability to keep up orderly governments. 
Some statesmen, especially Mr. Blaine, thought that the influence of the 
government ought to be used somehow to keep our unruly neighbours in 
order. 

Another change of angle in our foreign policy was brought about by the 
high tariff, which was repeatedly increased at various times from 1861 to 
1890, and which was inconsistent with the spirit of liberal trade arrangements 
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wliicli had characterised our ante'-bellum diplomacy. Foreign gastomers 
like France and Germany began to put retaliatory tariffs on American prod¬ 
ucts, and import duties on South American staples checked the trade with 
those countries. At the same time, the decline of the American merchant 
marine, due in great part to the substitution of iron for wooden ships, dimin¬ 
ished the vessel-owning interest, which always favours brisk foreign trade. 

A third now factor in American diplomacy was tlie awakening of the 
American people to the possibilities of the Pacific, an interest which was first 
clearly revealed in the determination to establish and to keep an influence in 
the Samoan Islands (1889). In the Hawaiian Islands also, in 1893, most of 
the white residents, chiefly Americans, united in a revolution, which resulted 
in an independent republic. 

Our Asiatic relations were disturbed by a change of policy as to Chinese 
immigration. By a series of drastic laws from 1880 to 1893, sometimes in 
defiance of treaties, sometimes in accordance with new treaties, the further 
coming in of Chinese labour was absolutely prohibited. 

Another phase of this new interest in the Pacific was a long dispute with 
Great Britain on the seal fisheries in the North Pacific. Mr. Blaine succes¬ 
sively set up the doctrines that Bering Sea was a closed sea (a proposition 
against which John Quincy Adams had vigorously protested in 3823); that 
the seals were “a seal herd,” the property of the United States wherever they 
went; and that it was “ contra bonos mores ” to extirpate so valuable an ani¬ 
mal. After exercising the right of search by capturing British fishermen 
on the open sea, the matter was submitted to arbitration in 1893; and the 
decision went against the United States on all questions of exclusive right 
outside the three-mile boundary limit. 

Meanwhile, our relations with Latin AmericA had taken on a new phase 
through the desire of Mr. Blaine, jvhen secretary of state in 1881, to put 
an end to the destructive wars between Latin American powers, and to 
strengthen the commercial relations of the United States with Latin America. 
His attempt to induce Chili to treat its conquered enemy Peru with considera¬ 
tion was misinterpreted by our minister «to Peru, who ventured to threaten 
Chili with the power of the United States (1881). The threat was disregarded, 
but a latent feeling of hostility was left. Ten years later, after a Chilian 
revolution, the successful party charged the United States with giving aid 
and comfort to their rivals. The ill-feeling led in 1891 to an attack upon the 
crew of the United States ship Baltimore in the harbour of Valparaiso, in 
which several men were killed; and as months passed without a suitable 
apology, in 1892 President Harrison sent to congress what was practically 
a war message. Before it went in, the delayed apology was cabled. 

Mr. Blaine was also sincerely anxious to make reciprocity treaties with 
the Latin-American countries, and when he was a second time secretary of 
state, in 1890, he called a Pan-American Congress to discuss inter-American 
affairs. The Congress passed a sheaf of resolutions, and made elaborate 
plans, but no progress could be made against the hostility of those control¬ 
ling the financial policy of the government to any international trade which 
meant a lowering of tariff duties. 

The isthmian canal question also went through a great transformation 
during this period. A French company, headed by Be Lesseps, the success¬ 
ful engineer of the Suez^ Canal, was formed in 1879. In vain did Secretary 
Evarts urge that the United States had a “paramount interest” in the canal; 
in vain did President Hayes declare that a canal would be “ part of our coast 
line ”; in vain did Secretary Blaine quote the phrases of Monroe's message, 
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and declare that a canal under European auspices would be a “political 
system.” Congress and the people remained indifferent, and the French 
company continued operations for ten years, till bankrupted by scandalous 
mismanagement and theft (1889). A public sentiment began to manifest 
itself for exclusive American control, and Secretary Blaine made desperate 
efforts to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which provided for a joint 
guarantee of any future canal. 

The first public and formal announcement of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by President Cleveland to congress (1895) 
recommending war with Clreat Britain unless that power consented to arbi¬ 
trate certain territory disputed between British Guiana and Venezuela. The 
message included despatches written by Secretary Olney, expressing a policy 
which deserves to be called “the Olney Doctrine.” He held in effect that 
to press territorial claims on an American state is an attempt to “control 
their destiny,” contrary to the Monroe Doctrine; that European colonies 
in America were “unnatural and inexpedient”; that “to-day the United 
States is practically sovereign on this continent”; that his exposition was the 
original Monroe Doctrine, was international law, and was binding on other 
nations. The supremacy of the United States in America was, however, 
still claimed because the United States did not interfere in European affairs. 
Olney’s doctrine, which goes to a point never before reached by an American 
statesman, had two immediate effects. Great Britain agreed to the arbitm- 
tion (under which most of the disputed territory was assigned to her); and 
Great Britain woke to the fact that the American people were disposed to 
claim for themselves a much more important place in the world's affairs than 
ever before. 

# 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER (1895-1904 A.D.) 

Within three years one of the main props of Mr. Olncy’s doctrine was 
destroyed, when the United States began to claim a share in the affairs of 
the eastern hemisphere, while at the same time reasserting a special and 
almost exclusive authority in the western world. The three elements in this 
portentous change in diplomatic outlook were Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A second Cuban War broke out in 1895. The tradition of the United States 
ever since the Civil War had been one of strict neutrality in all wars, and 
we took no sides between Spain and the insurgents until 1898, when reports 
of the cruelty of the Spaniards, and the blowing up of the battle-ship Maine 
in the harbour of Flavana, aroused the hostility of the Americans. 

In April, 1898, we engaged in our first war with Spain, the avowed purpose 
being the removal of Spanish domination over Cuba. The war was successful 
by sea and land; Cuba was evacuated by the Spaniards, and soon after 
turned over to the Cubans; Porto Rico was invaded and retained as a con¬ 
quest. Thus the long-desired West India naval stations were secured, and a 
United States possession was set athwart the main highway from Europe to 
the isthmus of Panama. On the other side of the globe a fleet was sent to 
find the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. It found it in the bay of Manila, 
destroyed it, and thereby completely upset the Spanish government of those 
islands. In the treaty of peace, negotiated in August, 1898, the United States 
insisted that the Philippines also be transferred, and the annexation of those 
islands, which are about four hundred and fifty miles from the mainland 
of Asia, made the United States an Asiatic power. Since the relations of 
Asia are controlled by European powers, the United States then and there 
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abandoned that doctrine of two spheres which was the basis of our special 
influence in America from John Quincy Adams to Richard Olney. *Our true 
status as a world power, concerned in world questions, was shown in 1900, 
when the United States joined in a military expedition to rescue the Euro¬ 
peans besieged in Peking; and when the genius of John Hay, the greatest 
secretary of state since John Quinc^ Adams, compelled the European powers 
to accept the American policy of keeping China intact,.and preserving “ tho 
open door^' of equal commercial privilege. 

After the exclusion of Spain from America, the only other great nation 
having a large territorial interest was Great Britain; and the next step in 
American diplomacy was to come to an understanding with that power. 
The Suez Canal, nominally neutralised, is really owned and controlled by 
Great Britain; hence that power was willing to acknowledge similar rights in 
the isthmus of Panama. By a treaty of 1901 the Clayton-Biilwer Treaty 
was abrogated, and the United States was left free to construct a canal, and 
to exercise full control over it. 

At last the desire of fifty years seemed crowned. The French company 
was a commercial failure and was willing to sell its plant for what it would 
bring. No other European power dreamed of interfering. Hence tho United 
States in 1903 negotiated a treaty with Colombia for the construction of a 
canal across the isthmus of Panama by the government. Colombia declined 
to ratify the treaty, but the people of the department of Panama revolted, 
were immediately recognised as iiidcpemlcnt by the United States, and made 
a treaty allowing the United States full control of the canal. 

A new competitor for American territory appeared about 1900 in the 
German Empire, which cast longing eycis on South America as a field for 
German colonisation. No formal treaties worejnatle u])on this sul)j(ict, but 
a tacit understanding was reached ]jy President Roos(;velt and tin; C(u-]nan 
emperor that Germany would imd(;r no circumstances acquire territory, or 
found naval stations, or occupy places as a military demonstration. No 
objection, however, was made to the blockading of the coast of Venezuela 
(1902) by Germany, Italy, and England; l3ut the United States declined to 
sanction any march into the country. 

Thus in the year 1904 tho United States has come to entertain a very 
different set of diplomatic principles from those of 1783. A succession of 
annexations by purchase, incorporation, or conquest shows an expansive spirit. 
The high tariff and the impossibility of securing ratification of reciprocity 
treaties proves a purpose to limit trade with all parts of tho world except 
our own possessions. The long active principles of isolation and of the two 
spheres of world politics have been broken to pieces by our entry into Asiatic 
affairs, and our consequent interest in the interplay of European powers. 
Our ancient rival and enemy Great Britain has become our nearest diplomatic 
friend. The policy of cordial reception of immigrants from every quarter of 
the globe has given place to a spirit of restriction everywhere, and of exclu¬ 
sion of Mongolian races. The old-time principle that the Panama isthmus 
route was for the benefit of all nations, and should not come into any one 
hand, has been abandoned, and, with the common consent of Europe, tho 
United States assumes sole authority over the new waterway. While reaching 
out in the Pacific and eastern Asia for objects not yet clearly defined, the 
United States has found it necessary to assume a new set of responsibilities 
in the West Indies and in Central America, and to become in effect the arbiter 
of Mexico and of South America. 



SOME IMPORTANT ASPECTS OP THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 

By a. c. McLaughlin 

Director of the Bureau of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. 

In attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient facts of the Revolu¬ 
tionary period in American history, we are forced to select only two or three 
of the most significant general truths. The Revolutionary period may be 
considered as beginning with the Peace of Paris in 1763, for then, although 
England was triumphant over all her foes, began her severest trial; then for 
the first time she was confronted in all seriousness with the tremendous prob¬ 
lem of imperial organization; then she was called on to appreciate at the 
full the delicate and difficult task of n^^anaging wisely and well a vigorous, 
progressive, and hardy folk, separated from the mother country by three 
thousand miles of water and already possessed of habits and political practices 
that must not be rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary period may be con¬ 
sidered as ending with the adoption of the constitution of the United States, 
for in that document and in the various state constitutions that had already 
been formed we find the thinking and the determined effort of a generation. 

Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand our atten¬ 
tion ill a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the difficulty 
of EnglancVs task and how unready she was in many ways to meet it. In 
1763 she had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and especially during 
the last fifty they had been growing with great rapidity, but England had not 
developed any wholly satisfactory method of administration, and, though 
it would be an exaggeration to say that she had neglected them and allowed 
them to go their way, she certainly had suffered them to grow without burden¬ 
some restraint. There had arisen across the Atlantic thirteen political com¬ 
munities that were as yet loyal to the mother country, but were filled with the 
self reliance and assertiveness begotten by the opportunities of the new world. 
These communities of intelligent men had in a considerable degree passed 
away from the conventioiialities of Europe, and were gradually growing 
toward the freer and broader democracy that was to establish itself com¬ 
pletely in the early part of the nineteenth century. We may well wonder 
whether any method of colonial administration or any system of imperial 
organisation could long have held the Americans and English together; 
certainly any effort on the part of England to legislate affecting American 
interests was in danger of arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece 
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of affirmative legislation bearing directly on American social; co^ilmerciaI; 
or political habits was likely to bring forth the divergence of the two peoples 
and awaken to retort the assertive spirit of the colonists. England had not 
sought to rule her colonies with an iron hand, or to heap upon them, as had 
France, the burdens of the feudal rSoime. The very freedom that had been 
allowed them, their very self depenclenee, increased the difficulty of discover¬ 
ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could be •discovered could be 
satisfactory unless there was a recognition of differences between the colonies 
and the mother country. In fact the situation may bc_ thus expressed: 
the greater the difference in social habits, in political practices and thought, 
and in commercial interests, the greater was the need of recognising that dilfei- 
ence as a permanent factor in the problem of colojiial administration or imperial 
organisation, and, at the same time, the greater was the difficulty of co-oj^era- 
tion and essential understanding. Of course the problem might to some extent 
have been postponed and avoided; every question might have been decided on 
its merits as the question arose; all the relations between the colonies and the 
mother country might have been determined by an application of the rules of 
justice and morality. But for such high-minded statesmanship England was 
not yet prepared, and the events ushered in by the Stamp Act seemed to 
demand, in a measure, the acceptance of a fixed theory of inqjcrial power. 

Now England was called on to undertake this great task when she was 
herself politically unsound, when her governmental system wtis from any 
point of view unreasonable and corrupt. The most important gov{a-iim(ait;d 
positions were in the hands of venal placemen; political brilxny and the jnir- 
chasing of elections were as common in public life as were hard and dec;]) 
drinking, high and rockkiss play, among the members of the governing class(;s 
of the country. Scats in parliaimmt w(;rc systenwitically purchas{id, unblush- 
ingly offered for sale and shamelessly bargained for. Even the classic e.or- 
poration of Oxford publicly announced that if its members in parliament 
wished re-election they could obtain their desire !)y the paynumt of a C(U'tain 
amount. Oliatham, lamenting the low state of public morals, spoke; of the 
torrent of private corruption that was overflowing his country, and d(;clai-(;d 
“the riches of A,sia have be{;ii poured in upon us and have brought with tla'in 
not only Asiatic luxury, but I fear Asiatic principles of goverimnint.^^ Tlu; 
first two facts of general interest wc notice, tbemfore, wiirc; tin; imm(;ns(; 
difficulty of England's task, and her unfitness, fur the monu'iit, to eider upon 
it with virtue, wisdom, and self denial. Any vknv of the; Revolution wouhl 
be misleading, however, which did not iioiiit out that some of the ablest 
English statesmen argued unceasingly for the c.ause of tin; (;olonisi-s, and, 
if they did not accept the theories of colonial leadca-s, saw fully tlu; dangi'r 
that lay in the aggressiveness and assertivenciss of the motlu'r (;ountry. On 
the other hand, thousands of colonists had no symj)athy with the exi.naiK; 
opposition to the law of parliament, and saw much more to bo gaiiu'd by union 
pid loyalty than by rebellion. Not all of the colonists advocali'd going to war 
in behalf of the ideas which were ultimah'.ly fought for and which wm-i; finally 
imbedded in Ameifcan constitutions and laws. 

If we turn our attention to the controversy with the ])urposo of se(;ing 
the most important political j^rinciples involvcid, wo see that the most sig¬ 
nificant difficulties wore of three kinds: (1) those connected with tlu; tluairy 
and practice of representation; (2) those connected with the idea of individual 
liberty, or, conversely, those connected with the (ixteiit of g(.)venim(;utai 
power over the individual; (3) those connected with the determination of 
the extent, character, and foimdations of local s(;lf govc'rnnuint, or, to state.; 
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the fact differently, those connected with the proper distribution of authority 
between the centre and the parts in a broad and composite empire. On each 
one of these three main topics of argument and dispute England and America 
held different tenets; frequently their methods of thought totally varied. 
From America’s interpretation and from, her insistence on certain principles 
came fundamental institutions of the United States. Doubtless there had 
been long preparatioh in English and colonial history for the more significant 
theories which the Americans propounded; but the insistence upon these 
doctrines for some years in the heat of argument brought them clearly to 
view and prepared them for expression in the written documents and the in¬ 
stitutions that were finally established. It is this thrusting forth of ideas in 
government that constitutes the source of chiefest interest for the student 
of the Revolution. The war was not the despairing and impulsive uprising 
of a people who had been beaten down by cruelties and bitter oppressions; 
it was not an insurrection based on pemonal hatreds or on dread of a ruling 
dynasty. Whatever may have been the underlying reason for the final 
clash of arms—and doubtless there were many underlying reasons—Daniel 
Webster but exaggerated the truth when he declared that the American people 
took arms against a preamble and fought eight years against a declaration. 
From this aspect the American Revolution stands as a mark of distinction 
to Great Britain, as one of her claims to greatness among nations. If the 
problem of colonial organisation did prove in a crisis beyond tlie comprehension 
of her statesmen, if, in a moment of weakness and weighed down by political 
corruption, she lost her most valuable American possessions, the principles 
on which the war was fought by the colonists themselves were a tribute 
to her past and to her own productive energy. England cannot be robbed 
of all that was good and promising in the American Revolution. 

The three main centres of dispute may now be considered separately: 
(1) When England, disregarding her previous practices, sought by the Stamp 
Act to raise money in America (1765), there was at once strenuous opposition. 
The assertion was emphatically made by colonial leaders that taxation without 
representation was unjust and contrary to the principles of the English con¬ 
stitution, to the privileges of which the colonists as Englishmen were entitled. 
The colonists maintained that money could not be taken from them without 
their own consent, and, as they could have no representative in the British 
parliament, parliament had no right to tax them. Among other replies to 
this contention, the British pamphleteers and debaters asserted that the 
colonists were ^Wirtually represented,” by which term they seemed to mean 
that a member of the house of commons, chosen in Cornwall or Middlesex, 
really represented Massachusetts and Virginia because he was a member of 
parliament, and not simply a deputy of those that cast their ballot at the 
polls. They declared, too, that the parliament represented, that is to say 
stood for and cared for, the whole realm, including the colonies beyond 
the sea. 

The opponents of the colonial claims brought out with distinctness the 
fact that the Americans were as much represented as the great majority of 
the people of Great Britain, '' of whom,” said Lord Mansfield, '' among nine 
millions, there are eight who have no votes in electing members of parlia¬ 
ment.” '"Every objection, therefore,” he said, "to the dependency of the 
colonies upon parliament, which arises to it upon the ground of representation, 
goes to the whole present constitution of Great Britain, and I suppose it is not 
meant to new model that too.” There was the rub. In resenting the claim 
of right which the Americans set up, the parliamentary orators were uphold- 
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ing what Pitt justly termed the rotten part of the constitution. The English 
representative system was then in such a condition that no one could accept 
the American doctrine without condemning the very basis of parliament. 
Large and populous cities were without representation, while little hamlets 
had the right to elect members, ^ighty-seven peers could return to the 
commons two hundred and eighteen members from England and Wales 
alone. At one time the duke of Norfolk controlled tlfe selection of eleven 
members of the house; the duke of Newcastle controlled seven. “Seats 
were held in both houses alike by hereditary right.” 

The conditions in England were so extravagantly unreasonable that in 
later years the representative system was remodelled in the Reform Bill of 
1832; but it should be noticed that the American idea and practice were 
essentially different from the English of the Revolutionary time, and that 
America was really insisting on her own ideas. In the colonies, it is true, 
universal suffrage did not prevail, but it was common for the men of a certain 
district or town to choose, without constraint from without, one of their 
own number to represent them in the assembly, to speak for them and to 
guard their interests. No locality with a considerable population would have 
brooked a denial of its right to send one of its citizens to the legislature. 
Such was not, nor ever had been, the English practice or theory. Moreover, 
England had really never established more than the principle that nionc^y 
should not be taken from the people without the consent of parliament; 
it had not deliberately laid down and made good the doctrine that no taxes 
should be levied without the consent of the country at large. 

In all that the A?iicricans claimed, they did not j)retend to be demandiiig a 
revision of the English constitution; they demanded only a recognition of what 
they believed the constitution already was. A Tevoluiion, of course, may be 
based on the assertion that existing ii?stitutions are altogether wrong and Inirm- 
ful; America based lun’ revolt on the charge that existing institutions, which 
wore good and admirable, were iK^glectexl and distorted bylaw-makers. This 
fact gives a peculiar int(jr(\st to tlu! theory of the struggle; but it must be con¬ 
fessed that, even if it is true tlnit the colonial doctrines were a natural product 
of English history, and even if it is true that the colonk'.s were carrying out 
into fuller practice the spirit of the doctrines which the English people had 
earlier struggled for, still in their arguments, und(!r the guise of dcunfinding 
the old and the well-established, thc'.y wore rc'.ally asking for the new. Th(',y 
were dem.'inding an acceptance, in the structure of lh(5 Jhiglish state, of ]iew 
principles which wen*, a distinct advance upon what had as y(',t b('(m (!ni))odi{Ml 
ill the English constitution. They were asking for legal recognition of a 
politico-ethical proposition. 

(2_) As opposed to American asseiiions that ]iarliament had no right to 
levy internal taxes on the colonies, the Engli.sh lawyers could cite■ precedent 
and quote legal maxims, and even cite Locke’s Essay on Government for tluai- 
purposes, but after all it is hard to see that they got much farthci' than assert¬ 
ing the sovereignty of jiarliament and declaring that taxation is jiart of the 
general legislative authority. They did not get much beyond laying down 
an absolute assertion which they took to be undeniable. The leaders of 
American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, to deny or refute this 
assertion, but the most interesting for our purposes is the method employed 
most tellingly by Samuel Adams, under whose influence wore pj’(;pai'ed the 
ablest state docunuaits of Massachusetts. Adams and those who thought 
with him were ready in their turn to lay down a set of absolute ])roposi- 
tioiis. They made effective use of the reasoning and statements of Locke, 
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whom may call the philosopher of the revolution of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the century in which the cleavage of the English race began. Adams 
asserted that Americans were entitled to the laws of Englishmen, and that 
‘‘it is the glory of the British prince, and the happiness of all his subjects, 
that their constitution hath its foundatbn in the immutable laws of nature; 
and as the supreme legislative as well as the supreme executive derives its 
authority from that "constitution, it should seem that no laws can be made or 
executed that are repugnant to any essential law in nature.’’ Inevitably 
Adams went farther, and the doctrine which he laid down is of immense impor¬ 
tance in the development of American government. If every free govern¬ 
ment is bound to regard the laws of nature, which are unchangeable, then 
every free government is bound by a fixed law; this principle Adams pro¬ 
claimed once and again. “There are, my lord,” he wrote, “fundamental 
rules of the constitution, which it is humbly presumed neither the supreme 
legislative nor the supreme executive can alter. In all free states the con¬ 
stitution is fixed,” 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of assertions like 
these. Such fundamental propositions, put forth at a crisis, repeated over 
and over again when a people are alert and interested, must have profound 
effect. At least here we see in this contention between parliament and the 
American leaders the central line of opposition between English ideas of gov¬ 
ernment and those basic principles which underlie the constitutions of the 
United States, The principle of the English constitutional system is to-day 
the principle that all political power is in the hands of government; the prin¬ 
ciple of the American constitutional system is that not all power is in the 
hands of government; all American government is of limited authority. 

Moreover, as we have seen, there comes out with sharpness and distinct¬ 
ness in this controversy the American idea-that government should be restrained 
by a fixed law; the English idea was that the law of the constitution was ever 
changing and from day to day was what parliament made it. It may be easy 
for us, when once we sec how radically opposed are these two systems of gov¬ 
ernment, to draw conclusions that are not altogether warranted; it may be 
easy to say at once that from these Revolutionary assertions came the written 
constitutions of America; that from these declarations came the fundamental 
notions of American political theory. But of course we should remember 
that nothing happens without cause, and on contemplation we sec that the 
principles put forth by the colonists were the natural statements of men who 
had lived under colonial charters and had boon accustomed all their lives 
to see their own governments limited by fixed and rigid law. We sec also 
—and this is more important—that it was America that was carrying out the 
principles along which English liberty had developed. It will not do to say 
that, from the sheer technical point of view, the colonists were right and 
the parliamentarians wrong, for as a matter of fact the course of English his¬ 
tory had not established the principle that parliament was limited or checked 
by any fixed constitution; the commons had gradually acquired power and 
authority at the expense of the king, and by one way and another had limited 
him, but as mere theory the established principle of the English constitution 
was that the king, lords, and commons, constituting together the crown in 
parliament, could do everything and anything of a political character. While 
it will not do to say that English debaters and pamphleteers were misstating 
the law of the constitution, we can say that the English colonists had developed 
in the free air of the new world an idea which had been struggled for through¬ 
out the centuries; they were ready to announce and establish the doctrine 
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that there should be government of law and not of men/’ Tl^j 
thoroughly British maxim; all struggle against arbitrary and caprici 
ernment was a comment on this principle. When the British pa 
said there was no limit to its authority^ when it asserted that the n 
that it did a thing was a proof of the legality of the act, the colonists in 
may have denied the law of the English constitution, but they gave i 
to a principle which was itself a product of English histbry. They 
that there were some things that even parliament could not do: it c 
take away one’s property without his consent, for to do so would be t 
the fundamental law of nature and disregard the constitution whict 
land and in all free countries was “fixed.” The colonists were an; 
a proposition begotten of the centuries of British history, when they pr 
that there must be in all free states a government of law and not 
and that if parliament had a right of its own free will to bind the 
in all cases whatsoever, then they were subjects of an absolute and a 
government. 

There is very little evidence that the Englishmen really under; 
drift and essential character of the American argument. They could 
deny such essays as those of John Dickinson, and they could meel 
of legal assertion and even quote Locke for their own needs; but 1 
as a rule no indication of appreciating the inknnal significance of th 
doctrine. We ought to see, however, that the philosoj)hical and Icgi 
that were put forth by the Americans wore not left by the colonis 
air, nor used merely for argument. The Declaration of Independo] 
some of them clearly: that all men are created equal and endowee 
Creator with certain inalicnalde rights. We sec here the doctrine 
tain rights belonging to man in a state, of nature cannot bo taken awr 
they have never been surrendered natural mati to society. Thi 
of inalicnal)le right, which has played s\ich an important part in 
history, found perha]3s even better statement in the Virginia cc 
of 1776, which was drawn up befoni the Dcudaration of Indepon 
owes its phraseology in these important parts to George Mason. 1 
of such statements as these may bo more a])parent when we remr 
the state constitutions of America contain to-day substantially tl 
lutionary provisions, and lay down certain riglits and privileges 
the molestation of government. As Mr, Bryce says, “All of tlu^sc | 
states that include dife and lil)erty’ in their Bills of Rights], excep 
ancholy Missouri, add the diaturjil right to pursue haijpiiK^ss.’” 

Those, at least, were some of the more im])ortant j)rincii)les 
out in the course of the Revolutionary debaters and that wei’o linn 
li55cd in American constitutions. We need, however, to notice that 
certain other differences of opinion between Itngland and Arneric; 
these, too, were to have their lasting effect. We come now mof 
face to face with what we termed at the beginning of this essay 
lem of colonial organisation. The British, while willing to admi 
of the colonial legislatures to exist on sufferance, and apparently 
to snuff them out altogether, acted novei’thelcss as if the assemb 
any moment sul^ject to bo prorogued, dissolved, chided, or put out 
altogether at the beh(!st of the men at Westminster. Thc^ gist of 
statement—for it can hardly l)c called argument—^was that tlu'. En 
was so constituted that all political power resided at the oontre; if 
assemblies were to exist at all, they e.xistcd only by suffei’anc'xj of 
In one way or another the colonists protested against this th 
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imperial system; they did not at first deny the authority of parliament over 
them, but they did deny that such authority included certain rights, and 
especially the right to tax them without their consent. According to the 
American theory, therefore, even at the beginning, the British empire was 
composed of integral parts, and each hacl, in some respects at least, the right 
ol self-control unaffected by the law of the central legislature; each had at 
least the right to tax"itself. To see how in response to British assertions this 
notion of the constitution of the English empire widened would be well worth 
our study; but we must now satisfy ourselves by saying that the advanced 
American leaders—confronted continually by the British assertion that to 
deny the power to tax was in logic to deny the authority of parliament alto¬ 
gether—came to the point of asserting that parliament had no authority at 
all within the colonies, that the bond of connection between Great Britain 
and America was the king, and that the British empire had at least fourteen 
parliaments, one in Europe and thirteen across the Atlantic. 

Not all Americans accepted this doctrine in its entirety; but even those 
that did accept it must have hesitated to admit its fullest conclusions; 
for to deny the authority of parliament was going some distance toward 
denial of a unity or a wholeness to the British empire; and, moreover, unless 
parliament had some authority beyond the British Isles, where rested the 
power to make war or peace, to regulate commerce and make treaties, to do 
certain other things of a purely general character? The difficulty of the 
situation is well illustrated by the following extract from the diary of John 
Adams, who recounts the trouble experienced by the first Continental 
Congress in deciding just what theory of the English constitution would be 
set forth: “ The two points which laboured the most were; (1) Whether we 
should recur to the law of nature, as well as to the British constitution, and 
our American charters and igrants. Mr. .Galloway and Mr. Duane were for 
excluding the law of nature. I was very strenuous for retaining and insist¬ 
ing on it, as a resource to which we might be driven by parliament much sooner 
than we w(;rc aware. (2) The other great question was, what authority 
we should concede to parliament; whether wo should deny the authority of 
parliament in all cases; whether we should allow any authority to it in our 
internal affairs; or whether we should allow it to regulate the trade of the 
empire with or without any restrictions. After a multitude of motions 
had been made, discussed, negatived, it seemed as if we should never agree 
upon anything. Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, one of the com¬ 
mittee, addressing himself to me, was pleased to say, ‘ Adams, we must agree 
upon something; you appear to be as familiar with the subject as any of us, 
and I like your expressions—‘‘the necessity of the case,” and “excluding all 
ideas of taxation, external and internal”; I have a great opinion of that same 
idea of the necessity of the case, and I am determined against all taxation 
for revenue. Come, take the pen and see if you canT produce something 
that will unite us.' Some others of the committee seconding Mr. Rutledge, 

I took a sheet of paper and drew up an article. When it was read, I believe 
not one of the committee was fully satisfied with it; but they all soon acknowl¬ 
edged that there was no hope of hitting on anything in which we could 
all agree with more satisfaction. All therefore agreed to this, and upon 
this depended the union of the colonies. The sub-committee reported their 
draft to the grand committee, and another long debate ensued, especially 
on this article, and various changes and modifications of it were attempted, 
but none adopted.” The resolution as formally adopted by the Continental 
Congress declared that the colonists were entitled to the “ free and exclusive 
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power of legislation in their several provincial legislatures’" “in aM case 
taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of their sovcre 
in such manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed. But, from 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both count, 
we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parlian 
as are, hona fide, restrained to the regulation of our external commerce, 
the purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the whole empir' 
the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its respective memt 
excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a rev( 
on the subjects in America, without their consent.” 

It is apparent from this that the men of the first -Continental Cong 
could not reach an agreement as to the actual structure of the British em- 
but they admitted that it was desirable to have some single body superint' 
ing commerce and external relations. If the general proposition of 
Congress could by any process have been hardened into law, the En; 
empire would have been constituted with fourteen parliaments, one of wl 
besides its ordinary legislative functions, would have had the right to regi 
matters of purely general interest. In other woids, tentatively the colo; 
were suggesting the idea of what we may call the fcdca-al organisation oJ 
British system. Each of the self-governing colonies would, under this ] 
ciple, be really self-governing, free from interference with its local conci 
and yet submitting to the regulation of its external trade and its foi 
relations by a central government. It is plain enough that we have hci 
intimation of the kind of organisation which the states after declaring 
independence finally worked out for themselves. It is noteworthy, too, 
some Englishmen were beginning to see the possibility of solving the ^ 
problem of imperial organisation in some way besides merely asserting 
comprehensive power of parliament; for Thonflis Pownall declared th 
colony was, “so far as respects its own jurisdiction within its own commu 
national though not independent/’ and he maintained that the colonists 
a right to political liberty consistent with the vital unity, efficiency, 
“salus suprerna of the iinperium of the sovereign state.” 

Such a proposition as this of Pownall sc.ems to have rc^ceivcHl no consi' 
tion at Westminster, for indeed the incompetence of most of the B: 
legislators to rise to the faintest conception of an organisation more 
plicated than the simple one they demanded is patludic though not surpr 
Burke, indeed, reaching a stage of real statesmanship, denounccal tlie in; 
logic of the lawgivers, and declared fervently that the question for parlia 
was not the question of power, but of duty. But most of the iiK'nibc 
parliament did not try to get lieyond the most rigid conception: eithc 
colonies were subject to the parliament in all respects or they were su 
in none. This inability to see one step beyond the narrowest confines of 
logic was enough to ruin thc_English empire. Nothing, as the old maxim 
distorts history as does logic; certainly it may also be said that nothi 
much as logic paralyses capacity for statesmanship. 

And yet this problem of reconciling local liberty with general contr 
combining local self government with imperial unity, was a problem of imi 
difficulty; and, if the Americans finally solved the problem, perhaps we s 
thank the situation and not credit American statesmen with peculiar wk 
When America declared her separation from Great Britain in 1776, the pr( 
of organising an empire of thirteen states crossed the Atlantic. The Ame; 
must now find some way of organising the states into a unity harmc 
with local liberty. Their first effort was not a success. The Artie 
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Coiifcderfition, proposed in 1777 and fully adopted in the early part of 1781, 
were not suited to the needs of the situation. In most respects these Articles 
were products of decades of practice and experience, but in some particulars, 
and even in the distribution of power between the Congress of the Confedera¬ 
tion and the individual states, there were some bad mistakes. The congress 
was not allowed to collect taxes, either direct internal taxes or duties, and it 
was not even allowed the power that the second Continental Congress was will¬ 
ing to concede to parliament, from the very necessity of the case, namely, the 
right to regulate commerce. 

The commercial and social disorder of the years succeeding the war taught 
the Americans, however, the need of better organisation, and it is in the con¬ 
stitution of the United States that we sec the consummation, the fruit of the 
American Revolution. We sec first that by the adoption of the constitution 
the Americans solved the problem of reconciling local self government and 
local S(If-d(dermination with imperial unity, of conserving local liberty and 
at the same time guarding general interests. This was done by establishing 
a federal state, what the German publicists call a Bundcsstaat, “a banded 
state.’’ The adoption of the federal constitution, too, marks the end of the 
Revolutionary period, because it ends a decade and more of constitution- 
making within which fundamental political notions were formulated and 
crystallisofl. By these constitutions, governments were established resting 
on the consent of the governed and subject to their will. The fundamental 
principle of them all was that government is but the creature and the servant 
of the people; they brought out clearly enough that government and the state 
are not identical, and that government cannot set the limits to its own author¬ 
ity; they announced by their practical work of construction the principle 
that there should be a government of law and not of men, because the con¬ 
stitution as law was set abi5ve all mere legislative enactment, and the framers 
of the constitution went as far as the art of man would allow to establish 
law above caprice. The American Revolution has therefore its interest, 
not because of the cleavage of the English race, however momentous that 
f[ict may be, nor because of the war and bloodvshed, though it involved nearly 
one half of civilised mankind and profoundly stirred the rest; but because 
of the essential principles involved, b{jcause out of it came constitutions speak¬ 
ing the language of philosojdiy and involving ideas that in their wide and prac¬ 
tical application were new in the history of manlcind. 

The principles fought for by the Americans were not lost on England her¬ 
self. Her representative system, though influenced still by the practices of 
centuries and by the conditions of society, has been made to approach the 
model for which the colonists were contending. The theory that her govern¬ 
ment is omnipotent still remains, but individual freedom is secure. Her self- 
governing colonies are safely protected by habit and convention, while some 
of them are based on parliamentary enactments possessing in fact, if not in 
theory, the force and effect of written constitutions. Her general colonial 
system, though unsystematic, and though one of opportunism and not of law, 
recognises to the full the right of colonial self government. In fact England, 
instead of imitating Rome, in the building of a great empire, or of following the 
example of Spain as the mistress of numberless possessions and dominions, 
has scattered her colonists over the world as Greece strewed her citizens 
through the islands of the AEgean, and as Greece held them only by ties of 
blood and affection for the mother city, so England’s political bond is weak, 
while the tie of patriotism and affection is strong. 








BOOK II 


LATER COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS 


, CHAPTER I 

DUTCH, QUAKER, AND OTHER COLONIES 

The close association between the Dutch and Quaker colonies 
in America was due to no mere accident of contiguity._ William 
Penn was Dutch on his mother’s side, and one sees in all his political 
ideas the broad and liberal temper that characterised the Nether¬ 
lands before and beyond any other country in Europe. In the cos¬ 
mopolitanism which sb-owed itself so early in New Amsterdam and 
has ever since been fully maintained, there were added to American 
national life the variety, the flexibility, the generous breadth of view, 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation needful to save the nation 
from rigid provincialism.— John Fiske.^ 


DUTCH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

Here follows a pleasant relief from the previous chapters of seizure and 
bloodshed, a case of colonisation by purchase and treaty. It is true that the 
shrewd barterers gave the Indians paltry sums for large_ estates, but there 
was no competition to raise the market prices, and the title of the Indians 
was neither clear nor recorded. Most important of all was the recognition 
of the Indian’s priority, of his right to existence, and of a wish to respect 
his feelings. There had been various isolated instances of this plan of pur¬ 
chase, as we have already seen, and William Penn hardly deserves his fui* 
measure of popular esteem as the first to deal fairly with the Indians. Fur¬ 
thermore, the pleasant relations suffered interruption, as they are bound to 
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do in all human intercourse, and there were quarrels, struggles, ifnd blood¬ 
shed in the forests, as in all European cities and towns. o 

Besides, the colonists quarrelled together and with their neighbours of 
other nations. The Dutch crushed the Swedish, and were in turn taken 
and retaken by the English. Ancf there were the usual wrangles with the 
home government, little preliminaries to the long, fieace struggle that was 
to rage from 1776 to 1783. And yet the general story of this chapter is one 
of benevolence and wisdom unusual in history. 

The Declaration of Independence, which was the thesis of the most im¬ 
portant of colonial wars, had something of a prototype in the Union of Utrecht 
of 1581, by which twelve Holland provinces declared their independence 
of Spain and stated the grievances that absolved them from allegiance. This 
document has been fully discussed in our history of the Netherlands. The 
Dutch, who had done so many brave and stubborn things,_ made a settle¬ 
ment in America partly for gain, partly as an act of war against their invet¬ 
erate Spanish foe. Land was bought from the Indians and their friendship 
cultivated. The Dutch settlers were quite as religious as the Puritans, 
and had fought far longer and far more bitterly for their creed, but they usually 
showed an easy-going tolerance of other opinions that lifted them to a higher 
mental plane. The final overthrow of tlicir authority was, as we shall see, 
due less to the superiority of the English than to peculiar conditions of unpre¬ 
paredness, at the moment of English descent. As it was, Dutch civilisation 
has persisted in many ways in America, and even their language remains 
to this day in isolated communities of New Jen-sey. 

It was fortunate for the unity of the colonies that the English should 
obtain the ascendency and force their language upon the settlements. It 
was also fortunate that many ideals of the stout^independent, tolerant Dutch 
mind should have persisted. 

An eloquent brief for the .Dutch has been prepared by Douglas Camp- 
bell.c He justly complains that American history has been written too 
much from the English viewpoint. H(^ finds Puritanism a powerful factor 
in the life of Holland, whoso war with S[)ain was in many ways a Puritan 
war; he insists that Puritanism was, in fact, not a creation of an obscure 
English sect, as people commonly assume, but rather a great Continental 
reaction against ritual religion and social corruption. Ho points out how 
the conception of the Dutch as a boorish and besotted peoples is the survival 
of an English insularism, whereas, in fact, they were, according to Motlo}'',^^ 

“the most energetic and quick-witted people of the world,” indeed the Yan¬ 
kees of Europe, alert in invention of tools and machinery, wiiJi an excellent 
internal government, with an advancetl state of personal liberty. Their 
education was of a high grade, and Leyden, to coniinemorate its rcslicT from 
the famous siege, instead of celebrating with fireworks or stiitiu^s, built a 
splendid university. In 1609 Holland had about tho same population as 
England, and far greater wealth. In tho sixteenth century tluj Dutch emi¬ 
grated to England by the thousand, settling thickly in the rcigions where 
the Separatist church had its beginning. 

During the sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland, there was ample oppor¬ 
tunity for them to learn_tho conditions of Dutch liberty, so different from 
the conditions then existent in intolerant aristocracy - ridden England. 
Campbell claims that the Puritans brought from Holland the public school 
idea, and that its first establishment in America was by the Dutch sett^s; 
that the Articles of Confederation, the written constitution, the orgamsa- 
tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the public 
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prosecutor, public examination of witnesses, the relief of an acquitted prisoner 
from costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of de&ls and 
mortgages, the freedom of religion and press, the education of girls as well 
as boys, the absence of primogeniture, prison reforms, and, indeed, the whole 
spirit of American society, so radically different from the English of that day 
had their origin in Holland. John Fiske wisely calls attention to the many 
exaggerations of such a view and points out the larger element of personal 
liberty in the English colonies, and yet, though CampbelFs book is rather a 
brief than a judgment, it is in effect a salutary protest against making England 
too much the mother-country of America, 

Even in the foundation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony 
Campbell emphasises the fact that Penn’s mother was a Dutch woman and 
that Penn knew the Dutch language 
well and spent years of travel and 
residence under Dutch influence. 

When the short-lived Swedish col¬ 
ony came to America it was in 
boats hired from the Dutch, and 
the whole idea came from the 
Dutch brain of the discontented 
Ussellinx. 

This colony had been the dream 
of Gustavus Adolphus, but he dicl 
not live to see it made reality. 

“ New Sweden,” like New Amster¬ 
dam, was purchased from the Indians 
and the relationship was gerrerally 
pleasant. But gradually friction 
with Dutch neighbours brought 
down wrath and final capture. 

The Swedes were absorbed later 
into the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. The brief life of the 
settlement reminds one of the van¬ 
ished legendary colonies the Scan¬ 
dinavians planted centuries before. 

By 1600 the race of bold Norse 
sea-rovers had died out, and left 
the colony to come over in boats 
hired from Holland. Later, after 
the United States had been well 
established. Swedes and Norwegians both again flocked over in large num¬ 
bers, settling in the middle west and giving certain localities a distinct 
foreign nature. 

The Quakers were in some ways Puritans. They were an offshoot of 
the same reaction, though their policy of peace at any price was distinctly 
different from that of the Puritans, at whose hands the Quakers suffered 
bitter treatment for a time, notably in Massachusetts, as already described. 
In spite of their policy of non-resistance, however, they had sturdiness enough 
of character and high enough sense of equality to establish a firm founda¬ 
tion in a wilderness. If they would not resist, neither would they yield. 
And of one of them, William Penn, John Fiske b is moved to say,'' Take him 
for all in all, he was by far the greatest among the foimders of American 
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coinmonwealths/' This chapter is to be devoted to the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Quakers, and others. We shall begin with the first to arrive.a 


THE FIEST DUTCH COLONIES • 

As the country on the Hudson had been discovered by an agent of the 
Dutch East India Company, the right of possession was claimed for the 
United Provinces; and in the very year in which Hudson perished (1610), 
merchants of Amsterdam fitted out a ship with various merchandise to traffic 
with the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and was renewed. When 
Argali, in 1613, returning from his piratical excursion against the French 
settlernent at Port Royal, entered the waters of New York, he found three 
or four rude hovels,^ already erected on the island of Manhattan, as a sum¬ 
mer shelter for the few Dutch mariners and fur traders, whom private enter¬ 
prise had stationed there. His larger force made him for the time the lord 
of the harbour, and in Virginia he boasted of having subjected the establish¬ 
ments of Holland to the authority of England; but the Dutch, as he retired, 
continued their profitable traffic, and even remained on Manhattan during 
the winter. 

Had these early navigators in the bays around New York anticipated 
the future, they might have left careful memorials of their voyages. The 
states general had assured to the enterprising a four years' monopoly of trade 
with newly discovered lands (March 27th, 1614); and a company of mer¬ 
chants, forming a partnership, but not a corporation, availed themselves 
of the privilege. Several ships, in consequence, sailed for America; and from 
the imperfect and conflicting statements we may infer, that perhaps in 1614, 
the first rude fort was erected, probably on the southern point of Manhattan 
Island; and the name of an island cast of the sound still keeps the record 
that Adrian Blok sailed through the East river, discovered Ijong Island 
to be an island, and examined the coast as far as Cape Cod. The discovery 
of Connecticut river is undoubtedly duo to the Dutch; the name of its first 
European navigator is uncertain. [It was probably Block.] That in 1615 
the settlement at Albany began, on an island just below the present city, 
is placed beyond a doubt by existing records. It was the remote port of the 
Indian trader, and was never again abandoned. Yet at this early period 
there was no colony; not a single family had emigrated; the only Europeans 
on the Hudson were commercial agents and their subordinates. The Pil¬ 
grims, in planning their settlements, evidently esteemed the country unap¬ 
propriated; and to the English mariner, the Hollanders were known only 
as having a trade in Hudson's river. As yet the United Provinces made 
no claim to the territory. 

The cause of the tardy progress of colonisation is to be sought in the parties 
which divided the states. The independence of Holland had brought with 

As we have stated in our chapter on Virginia, the long-accepted statement that Argali 
went to New Netherlands is branded as false by some recent authorities. In 1648 the so- 
called Plantagenete stated that Argali and Dale returning from Canada “landed at Manhatas 
Isle in Hudson's river, where they found four houses built, and a pretended Dutch gov¬ 
ernor undw the West India Company’s of Amsterdam share or part, who kept trading boats 
and trucking with the Indians.” The discovery of official correspondence between the Vir¬ 
ginian and English governments proves, according to Fernow,/ that Argali never touched 
at New Netherlands, though in 1621 ho so planned; indeed, by the very knowledge that the 
Dutch were there “a demurre in their preceding was caused.” Fislcc,b however, accepts 
the original story without comment.] 
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it no elective franchise for the people; the municipal officers were either 
^ named by the stadtholder, or were self-elected, on the principle of close cor¬ 
porations. The municipal officers elected delegates to the provincial states; 
and these again, a representative to the states general. The states, the true 
representative of a fixed commercial aristocracy, resisted the tendencies to 
popular innovations with a unanimity and decision never equalled even in 
the struggle of the English parliament against reform; and the same instinct 
wliich led the Romans to elevate Julius Caesar, the commons of England to 
sustain Henry VII, the Danes to confer hereditary power on the descendants 
of Frederic III, the French to substitute absolute for feudal monarchy, induced 
the people of Holland to favour the ambition of the stadtholder. This divi¬ 
sion of parties extended to every question of domestic politics, theology, and 
international intercourse. The friends of the stadtholder asserted sovereignty 
for the states general; while the party of Olden Barneveld and Grotiiis, with 
greater reason in point of historic facts, claimed soverei^ty exclusively for 
the provincial assemblies. Prince Maurice desired continued warfare with 
Spain, and favoured colonisation in America; the aristocratic party, fearing 
the increase of executive power, opposed colonisation because it might lead 
to new collisions. Thus the Calvinists, popular enthusiasm, and the stadt¬ 
holder were arrayed against the provincial states and municipal authorities. 
The colonisation of New York by the Dutch depended on the issue of the 
struggle; and the issue was not long doubtful. The excesses of political 
ambition, disguised under the forms of religious controversy, led to violent 
counsels. Olden Barneveld and Grotius were taken into custody, and the 
selfishness of tyranny not only condemned the first political writer of the 
age to imprisonment for life, but conducted an old man of threescore years 
and twelve, the most venerable of the patriots of Flolland, to the scaffold. 

These events hastened the colonisatioil of Manhattan. That the river 
Hudson for a season bore the name of Prince Maurice, implies his favour to 
those who harboured there. A few weeks after the first acts of violence, 
in November, 1618, the states general gave a limited act of incorporation 
to a company of merchants; yet the conditions of the charter were not invit¬ 
ing, and no organisation took place. But after the triumph over intestine 
commotions, while the Netherlands were displaying unparalleled energy in 
their foreign relations, the scheme of a West India company was revived. 
The Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chartered companies; 
the states would never undertake the defence of foreign possessions. 

The Dutch West India Company, which became the sovereign of the 
central portion of the United States, incorporated (June 3rd, 1621), for twenty- 
four years, with a pledge of a renewal of its charter, was invested, on the 
part of the Netherlands, with the exclusive privilege to traffic and plant 
colonies on the coast of Africa from the tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good 
Hope; on the coast of America, from the straits of Magellan to the remotest 
north. England, in its patents, made the conversion of the natives a prom¬ 
inent purpose; the Dutch were chiefly intent “on promoting trade.” The 
English charters gave protection to the political rights of the colonists against 
the proprietaries; the Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed 
no thought on colonial representation; the company, subject to the approval 
of the states general, had absolute power over its possessions. The charge of 
New Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. The government 
of the whole was intrusted to a board of nineteen. 

Thus did the little nation of merchants give away continents; and the 
corporate company, invested with a claim to more than a hemisphere, gradu- 
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ally culled from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guinea, Brazi 
New Netherlands, Colonisation on the Hudson was neither the moti^ 
the main object of the establishment of the Dutch West India Compan 
territory of the New Netherlands was not described either in the char 
at that time in any public act of* the states general, which neither n 
formal specific grant nor offered to guarantee the tranquil possessio 
single foot of land. The company was to lay its own plans, and prov; 
its own protection.^ 

Yet the period of the due organisation of the company was the ep 
zealous efforts at colonisation. The name of the southern county an 
of New Jersey still attests the presence of Cornelius Mey, who not only 
Manhattan (1623), but entering the bay, and ascending the river of Del 
known as the South River of the Dutch, took possession of the tei 
On Timber creek, a stream that enters the Delaware a few miles belov 
den, he built Fort Nassau. The country from the southern shore o; 
ware bay to New Holland or Cape Cod became known as New Nether 

Mey was succeeded by Verhulst, who arrived with three ships, b 
out horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, with a number of new settlers, 
year Peter Minuit was appointed director. The island of Manhattan, 
and full of trees,'’ was purchased of the Indians in 1626 for sixty guilder; 
twenty-four dollars; and a block-house, surrounded by a palisade of 
was erected at its southern extremity, and called Fort Amsterdam, 
this fort, the headquarters of the colony, a little village slowly gre 
rudiment of the present metropolis of New York. Six farms were laic 
Manhattan Island; and specimens of the harvest were sent to Hoi 
proof of the fertility of the soil.^*' 

Reprisals on Spanish commerce were the great object of the Wes 
Company; the North American colony was, fo*l* some years, little me 
an inconsiderable establishment for trade, where Indians, even from 
Lawrence, exchanged beaver-skins for European manufactures. The 
prizes, taken by the chartered privateers on a single occasion in 16i 
almost eightyfold more valuable than the whole amount of expoi 
New Netherlands for the four preceding years. 

In 1627 there was a first interchange of courtesies with the I 
De Razier [or De Rasieres], the second in command among the Dut( 
as envoy to Plymouth (October 4th). On the south of Cape Cod he 
by a boat from the Olcl Colony, and “ honourably attended with the 
trumpets." A treaty of friendship and commerce was proposed, 
grims, who had English hearts, questioned the title of the Dutch to tl 
of the Hudson, and recommended a treaty with England; the Dut 
greater kindness, advised their old friends to remove to the rich 
on the Connecticut. Harmony prevailed. “Our children after us," 
Pilgrirns, “shall never forget the good and courteous entreaty v 
found in your country, and shall desire your prosperity forever." f 
the benediction of Plymouth on New Amsterdam; at the same t 
Pilgrims, rivals for the beaver trade, begged the Dutch not to s( 
skiffs into the Narragansett. 

These were the mde beginnings of New York. Its first age wai 
of hunters and Indian traders; oi traffic in the skins of otters and 
when the native tribes were employed in the pursuit of game, and tl 

['FiskeJ' says epigrammatically, “It was not government of the people, by 
and for the people; but it was government of the people, by the director and 
the West India Company.’’] 
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of the Di^tch, in quest of furs, penetrated every bay, and bosom, and inlet 
from Narragansett to the Delaware. It was the day of straw roofs, and 
wooden chimneys, and windmills. 

THE CHARTER OF FEUDAL AND COMMERCIAL LIBERTIES 

The experiment in feudal institutions followed. TOile the company of 
merchant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises like princes, were 
conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by their successes, 
pouring_ the wealth of America into the lap of the Netherlands, the states 
general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a council 
of nine; and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges for patrons 
who desired to plant colonies in New Netherlands. 

The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions 
of the_ Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the 
lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his own 
account, as much land as he could cultivate was promised; but’emigration 
was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of the soil. 
The boors in Holland_ enjoyed as yet no political franchises, and were equaUy 
destitute of the mobility which is created by the consciousness of political 
importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to owe its 
tenants. He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty souls 
became lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute property the 
lands he might colonise. Those lands might extend sixteen miles in length; 
or, if they lay upon both sides of a river, eight miles on each bank, stretching 
as far into the interior as the situation might require; yet it was stipulated 
that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, 
the institution of their government would Test with the patroon, who was to 
exercise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. The schoolmaster and the 
minister were praised as desirable; but no provision was made for their main¬ 
tenance. The selfish spfirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any 
woollen, or linen, or cotton fabric; not a web might be woven, not a shuttle 
thrown, on penalty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch manu¬ 
facturers was punishable as a perjury! The company, moreover, pledged 
itself to furnish the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily provided, 
unless the traffic should prove lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as the 
chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 

This charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation; 
its directors and agents immediately appropriated to themselves the most 
valuable portions of the territory. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopen to the mouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory 
more- than thirty miles long was now ratified by a deed, and duly recorded 
(July 15th, 1630). This is the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises 
Ihe soil of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At 
the same time, five Indian chiefs, in return for parcels of goods, conveyed 
the land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afteiwards the purchase 
was extended twelve miles farther to the south. ^ 

['Feniowi'' is inclined to doubt that “this abortive attempt of establishing the colony 
of Zwanendael” deserves the credit of founding the state of Delaware.] 
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FIRST COLONIES ON THE DELAWARE AND ON THE CONNECTICUT (lG31 

The tract of land acquired by Godyn and his associates was ininicdia 
colonised. The first settlement in Belaware, older than any in Pcnnsylv, 
or New Jersey, was undertaken by Godyn, Van Renssqlaer, Bloeinaert, 
the historian De Laet (1630). De Vries,^ the historian of the voyage, wa 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was intendc' 
cover the southern shore of Delaware Bay with fields of wheat and toba 
Embarking from the Texel (December 12th), in ves.sels laden with store 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural implements, he reached the bay in 1 
and on the soil of Delaware, near Lewiston, planted a colony of more t 
thirty souls. The voyage of De Vries was the cradling of a state. T 
Delaware exists as a separate commonwealth is due to the colony of De V 
According to English rule, occupancy was necessary to complete a tit! 
the wilderness. The Dutch now occupied Delaware; and Harv(',y, the | 
ernor of Virginia, in a grant of commercial i)rivik^ges l,o Clay borne, recogn 
“the adjoining plantations of the Dutch.'' De Vries ascended the D(‘.ia\ 
as far as the site of Philadelphia; Fort Nassau had been abandoned; 
colony in Delaware was as ycit the only Europcaiii schtlement within tlui 1 

After more than a y(iar’.s residence in Aiinnica, De, Vries nTurnec 
Holland; but Osset, to who.se care he e.ommitted the, colony, could not a- 
contests with the Indians. A chief lost his lile; tlu; n^hmth'ss sj)irit of rev( 
prepanid an ambush, which (iiided in tlu^ murder of (W(ay (anigrant. 
the close of the year, De, Vries, nwisiting the New World, found the 
which he had j)lant('.d strewn with (he bones of his eountryimm. 

Thus D(ilaware wiis r(!Conqu(;red by the, nativc^s; and ladon*, tlu^ Di 
could renew their claim, tlui patftnt grant(al to Ihillimoni gav(^ tluan 
English competitor. From tlu; wnatks of his colony, De. Vih's saiha 
Virginia, and as, in the following spring, he, arriv(td at New Amsterdam 
found Wortor van Twilhu’, the. second governor of the. e.olony, already in 
harbour. Quarrels had brokcni out among the agenls, and b(h w('(ni tlu', ag 
and their employers; the dise.ontentcul Minuit. had (li.sjAiced, and 
colony had not i)rosj)ered. 'Phe. historian of Long [.‘hand ri'cords no reg 
occupation of lands on that i.sland till three, years after (he. arrival of 
Twiller, 

The rush of Puritan emigrants to New Ihigland had c|uie,k('.n('d the nn 
ments of the, Dutch on tlu*, Gomiecticut, wliieh they undouhledly were', 
first to discover and to occupy. The', soil round I lari ford was pureha.st^i 
the natives, and a fort was (uv.e.tnd (January Stli, 1633) on land wilhin 
present limits of that city, some months beJore tlu^ pilgrims of Plynu 
colony raise',d their block-house at Windsor, and morci than two yeans be; 
the people of llookcu and Haynes began the, Clommonwcialth of (lonnc'.cti 
To whom did the country belong? Should a log-hut and a few slragp 
soldiens seal a territory against other emigrants? d'hc^ English iJantcirs a 
on a soil over which Ihigland bad ever claimed the .sovereignty, and of \v. 
the Engli.sii monjircli had made a grant; they were', there, with (hear w 
and children,_ and they were thcu’C forc'ver. It wcu'c; a sin, said they, ae.corc 
to De Vries,*' to leave so fertile a land unimprovcal. Altercations contii; 
for years. 

The Dutch fort long remained in the hands of the Dutch West Ii 
Company; but it was .surroiiri(l(id })y Engli.sh towns. At last tlu; swarm 
the English in Connecticut grew s(j nuuK'.rous as not only to overwhelm 
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feeble settlement at Hartford, but, under a grant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In the second year 
of the government of William Kieft (1640), the arms of the Dutch on the 
east end of Long Island were thrown down in derision, and a fool's head set 
in their place.• 

• 

THE FOUNDING OP NEW SWEDEN (1638 A.D.) 

It was not against English encroachments alone that the Dutch of New 
Netherlands had to contend. Ussellinx, the original projector of the Dutch 
West India Company, dissatisfied at his treatment by those who had availed 
themselves of his projects, had looked round for a new patron. To Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, greatly distinguished a few years afterwards by 
his victories in Germany, which saved the Protestants of that empire from 
total ruin and raised Sweden to a high pitch of temporary inaportance, Ussel- 
linx proposed a plan for a Swedish trading company. This plan the king 
inclined to favour [the king himself pledging 400,000 daler], and a charter 
for such a company was presently issued [June 14th, 1626]. But the scheme 
was cut short by the breaking out of the German war, and the untimely 
death of the hero of the north at the victorious battle of Lutzen. The plan 
of Ussellinx, or a portion of it, was revived by Peter Minuit, whom we have 
formerly seen director of New Netherlands, and who, after his recall from 
that government, went to Sweden, where he was patronised by the celebrated 
Oxenstierna, minister of Queen Christina, the daughter of (Justavus. Fur¬ 
nished, by his assistance, with an armed vessel, the Key of Calmar [Kalmar 
Nyckeni, a tender called the Griffin [Gripen], and fifty men, Minuit set sail 
late in 1637 to establish a Swedish settlement and trading post in America. 
He touched at Jamestown, m Virginia, t^k in wood and water, and, during 
a stay of ten days, endeavoured to purchase a cargo of tobacco, but refused 
to show his papers, or to state the object of his voyage, which was likely to 
conflict with the claims of the English as well as of the Dutch. Afterwards, 
in April, 1638, when he entered the Delaware, he told the Dutch traders 
whom he met that his visit was only temporary. But presently he bought 
of the Indians a tract of land near the head of the bay, on the west shore, 
where he built a fort called Christina, in honour of the Sw^edish queen—first 
commencement of the colony of New Sweden. 

Kieft, the dhector of New Netherlands, greatly dissatisfied at this intru¬ 
sion, maintained, in repeated protests, that the whole South river and bay, 
as Minuit well knew, belonged to the Dutch, having been in their possession 
many years, “above and below beset with their forts and sealed with their 
blood." But to these protests Minuit paid no attention. He presently sailed 
for Sweden, leaving a garrison behind of twenty-four men, well supplied with 
arms, goods, and provisions. Not strong enough to attack the Swedish fort, 
or unwilling to take the responsibility, Kieft referred the subject to the com¬ 
pany. Sweden, then at the head of the Protestant interest in Europe, was a 
powerful state, collision with which was not to be risked, and the company 
did not authorise interference wdth the Swedish settlers. The wiser course 
was adopted of seeking to raise the Dutch province from a mere tracling 
station to a prosperous colony. A proclamation was is,sued in September, 
offering free trade to New Netherlands in the company's ships, and transpor¬ 
tation thither to all wishing to go.^ 

Meantime tidings of the loveliness of the coimtry had been borne to 
Scandinavia, and the peasantry of Sweden and of Finland longed to exchange 
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their lands in Europe for a settlement on the Delaware. Emigration 
at the last considerable expedition, there were more than a hundrecl f- 
eager to embark for the land of promise, and unable to obtain a pasj 
the crowded vessels. The plantations of the Swedes were gradually exti 
and to preserve the ascendency ov^r the Dutch, who renewed their ; 
Nassau, Printz, the governor, in 1643 established his Residence in Ti; 
a few miles below Philadelphia. A fort, constructed of vast hemloc. 
defended the island; and houses began to cluster in its neighbourhood. 

Pennsylvania was, at last, occupied by Europeans; that common^ 
like Delaware, traces its lineage to the Swedes, who had planted a sial; 
Philadelphia before William Penn became its proprietary. The banlcs 
Delaware from the ocean to the falls were known as New Sweden. T? 
English families within its limits, emigrants from New England, allu: 
the beauty of the climate and the opportunity of Indian traffic, were 
driven from the soil, or submitted to Swedish jurisdiction. 

While the limits of New Netherlands were narrowed by competit 
the east and on the south, and Long Island was soon to be claimed 
agent of Lord Stirling, the colony was almost annihilated by the ven 
of the neighbouring Algonquin t^ibes.^7 

WARS WITH THE INDIANS, (1640-1644 A.D.) 

The Raritans, a tribe on the west shore of the Hudson, were acci 
having attacked a Dutch bark with design to rob it. They were alj 
pected, falsely it would seem, of stealing hogs from Staten Island. Oi 
grounds, an expedition was sent against them, their crops were ravagec 
in spite of the orders of Van Ticnhoven, the loader, several warrior 
barbarously killed. The Raritan^ amused the* director with propoi 
peace, but took the opportunity to attack Staten Island (July, 1641), 
they killed four of De Vries' servants, and burned his buildings. Kie 
suaded some of the neighbouring tribes to assist him, by offering teix ff 
of wampum for the head of every Raritan. That tribe was soon indi 
make peace; but, meanwhile, a new quarrel had broken out. 

Twenty years before, the servants of Director Minuit had murde 
Indian warrior, upon whose infant nephew, according to the notioixs 
Indians, the duty devolved of revenging his uncle's death. The n 
now grown up, had performed that duty by killing an inoffensive old 
man. The murderer was demanded, but his tribe, who dwelt up the I 
about Tappan, refused to give him up, on the ground that, in reveng 
uncle's death, he had done only what he ought. 

The director smnraoned a meeting of masters of boweries and Ik 
families (August 2Sth) to consult what should be done. As the 1 
was not yet gathered, they advised to protract matters by again dem 
the murderer, but, meanwhile, to prepare for an expcfliLion. To a,s 
these preparations, a board of ''Twelve Men" was appointed by tb 
monalty (January 21st, 1642). This popular board presently tiirixec 
attention to civil affairs. ICieft's council consisted only of himself £ 
Montaigne, a Huguenot gentleman, Kieft having two votes. The ' 
Men desired that the number of counsellors might be increased to fi-ve 
asked local magistrates for the villages; and offered several other sugg( 
to which the director at first sebmed to lend a favourable ear, but 1 
issued^a proclamation, forbidding the board, "on pain of corporal ] 
ment," to meet again without his express permission, such meetings 
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ing to ?lie serious injury both of the country and our authority.” The 
• Indians asked for peace, promising to give up the murderer. 

A new difficulty presently arose. One of the Hackensacks, a tribe on the 
Hudson opposite Manhattan, had been made drunk by some colonists, and 
then robbed. In revenge, he IdUed fwo Dutchmen. The chiefs offered 
wampum by way oi atonement, remonstrating, at the same time, against 
the practice of selling brandy to their people, as having been the cause of 
the present difficulty. ICieft, like Massachusetts in the case of the Pequots, 
would be content with nothing but blood. Whilst this dispute was still 
pending, the Mohawks attacked the late hostile tribe about Tappan. They 
fled for refuge to the Dutch, who took pity on them, and gave them food; 
and they soon scattered in various directions, the greater part joining the 
Hackensacks. There had been aU along at New Amsterdam a peace party, 
headed by De Vries, who counselled patience and forbearance, and insisted 
on the necessity of keeping on good terms with the Indians, and a war party, 
led by Secretary Van Tienhoven, restless, passionate, and eager for blood. 
At a Shrovetide feast, warm with wine, Kieft was persuaded by some leaders 
of the more violent party to improve the present opportunity to punish the 
Indians so lately entertained at New Amsterdam for not having fulfilled their 
former promise to give up the murderer. In spite of the remonstrances 
of Bogardus, La Montaigne, and De Vries, two companies were fitted out, 
one of soldiers, under Sergeant Rodolf, the other of volunteers, headed by 
a chief instigator of the expedition, one of the late Twelve Men, Mar3m 
Adriaensen, once a freebooter in the West Indies. Tliere were two encamp¬ 
ments of the Indians, against which these two companies proceeded, ''in 
full confidence,” so their commission says, "that God would crown their 
resolution with success.” ^ 

The Indians, taken utterly by sm-prise, and supposing themselves attacked 
by the formidable Mohawks, hardly made any resistance. ^ De Vries ^ tells 
us, that, being that night at the director’s house, he distinctly heard the 
shrielcs of the victims sounding across the icy river. Warriors, old men, 
women, and children were slain without mercy, to the number of eighty or 
more. Babes, fastened to the pieces of bark which the Indian women use 
as cradles, were thrown into the water, and the miserable mothers, who 
plunged in after them, prevented by the Dutch party from relanding, per¬ 
ished with their infants. The wounded who remained alive the next morn¬ 
ing were killed in cold blood, or thrown into the river. Thirty, however, 
were taken prisoners and carried the next day to New Amsterdam, along 
with the heads of several others. 

Roused by these injuries, eleven petty tribes, some on the mainland, 
and the others on Long Island, united to make war on the Dutch, whose 
scattered boweries now extended thirty miles to the east, twenty miles north, 
and as far south from New Amsterdam. The houses were burned, the cattle 
killed, the men slain, and several women and children made prisoners.^ The 
Indians, partially supplied vdth firearms,^ and wrought up to the highest 
pitch of rage and fury, were truly formidable. The terrified and rumed 
colonists fled on all sides into New Amsterdam. Roger Williams J was there 
(March 1st) on his first voyage to England. "Mine eyes saw the flames of 
their towns,” he writes, "ihe frights and hurries of men,^ women, and chil¬ 
dren, and the present removal of all that could to Holland.” ^ 

A fast was proclaimed. The director, assailed with reproaches and in 
danger of being deposed, was obliged to take all the settlers into the com¬ 
pany’s service for two months. 
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The Indians, satiated with revenge, soon made advances towards a rec( 
ciliation, which the Dutch eagerly met. De Vries proceeded to Rockawi 
where an interview was had with one of the principal hostile chiefs, 
was persuaded, with several of his warriors, to visit New Amsterdam, a 
a treaty of peace was speedily arranged (March 25th, 1643). A month aft 
the Hackensacks and other tribes on the river came into the same arran, 
; ment. But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they went a\\ 

in no very good humour. 

Shortly after this pacification, Kieft wrote to the commissioners for i 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating them on their recent unii 
He complained, however, of certain misrepresentations lately made to i 
Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hugh Peters, the Mas 
chusetts agent, and he desired to know whether the commissioners intenc 
to uphold the people of Connecticut in their “insufferable wrongs,” especia 
their treatment of the Dutch residents at the fort of Good Plope. The co 
missioners, at their next meeting, in September, sent back, in reply, a wh 
batch of complaints on the part of Connecticut and New Haven, to wh 
Kieft rejoined, vindicating the Dutch title to the shores of the sound. 

Whilst the director was engaged in this controversy. New Amsterd; 
was visited by Sir Edmund Plowden, whose grant of New Albion has b( 
mentioned in a former chapter. But the “Albion knights,” as they w 
called in the charter, had no means to enforce their pretensions, and the ci 
palatine presently retired to Virginia, without any attempt at the conv 
sion of the twenty-three kings of Charles or Delawiirc river, set forth in ■ 
patent as the great object of the grant. 

Meanwhile, the Indian war broke out anew. A tribe on the Huds 
north of the Highlands, which had taken no sharejin the former war, attacl 
and plundered a Dutch canoe coming from Fort Orange, laden with fi 
The frontier boweries were apin assailed by a new confederacy of seven trit 
some of them inhabitants of the mainland and others of Long Island. 1 
colony of Achter Cul, behind Newark bay, was completely ruined. So w 
Vredeland and Newtown. It was at this time that Mrs. Anne liutchin! 
was slain, with all of her family, except a granddaughter taken prisor 
The Lady Moody's settlement at Gravesend was also attacked; but she 1 
a guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. 

In this emergency the commonalty had again been resorted to. A me 
ing of the inhabitants had been called by the director, and a board of “ Ei| 
Men” appointed (September 13th) to aid and advise in the conduct of the v 
To prevent the English settlers from leaving the province, fifty or more w 
taken into the company’s pay, the commonalty having agreed to meet a tli 
of the expense. Underhill, one of the heroes of the Pequot war, whose i 
mer residence in Holland had made him familiar with the Dutch langur 
and who had lately removed to Stamford, was appointed to command 
Dutch soldiers. Application was also made at New Haven, through Unc 
kill and Allerton, a New England merchant who had removed from Plymo 
to Manhattan, for an auxiliary force of a hundred and fifty men; but 
people of that colony had not forgotten their expulsion from the Delawr 
they doubted also the justice of the quarrel, and, on that ground, refu 
/ their aid. The Eight Men, in an appeal to Plolland (October 24th), ^ 

an affecting account of the wretched condition of the colony. The inhj 
tants, driven from their boweries, of which only three remained on the isL 
of Manhattan, were mostly clustered in straw huts about a ruinous ; 
hardly tenable fort, themselves short of provisions, and their cattle in dar 
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of starvi?ig. A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where Wall street 
now runs, was presently erected as a protection for New Amsterdam. 

Several expeditions against the Indians were meanwhile undertaken. 
Councillor La Montaigne, with a force of three companies, Dutch burghers 
under Captain Kuyter, English colonists 'iinder Lieutenant Baxter, and Dutch 
soldiers under Sergeant Cock, crossed to Staten Island. The Indians kept 
out of the way, but their village was burned, and several hundred bushels 
of corn were destroyed. The same party proceeded soon after in three yachts 
agamst the Indians near Stamford, who had committed great ravages. They 
landed at Greenwich. The invaders marched some forty miles into the 
country in January, 1644, killed an Indian or two, took prisoners some 
women and children, destroyed a little corn, set fire to the forts, and returned 
to New Amsterdam. 

Another expedition was directed against a tribe on Long Island, hitherto 
esteemed friendly, but recently accused of secret hostilities. The Dutch had 
given the name of Hemstede to the district inhabited by this tribe. La 
Montaigne sailed with a hundred and twenty men, Dutch soldiers mider 
Cock, English led by Underhill, and burghers under Pietersen. Underhill, 
with eighteen men, marched against the smaller village, and La Montaigne, 
with the main body, against the other. Both parties were completely suc¬ 
cessful. They took the villages by surprise, and, with the loss of only one 
killed and three wounded, Hew upwards of a hundred Indians. But the 
victory was disgraced by atrocious cruelties on two Indian prisoners, hacked 
to pieces with knives in the streets of New Amsterdam. 

Captain Underhill, having been sent to Stamford to reconnoitre, was de¬ 
spatched in February, with Ensign Van Dyck and a hundred and twenty men, 
in three yachts, upon a neyv enterprise against the Indians in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. He landed at Greenwich, and'^, after a tedious march in the snow, 
crossing on the way a rocky hill, and fording two rivers, silently approached 
the Indian village by moonlight. A large number of Indians, assembled 
to celebrate some festival, made a desperate resistance; but, after an hour’s 
fighting, during which many Indians were slain, the village was set on fire, 
and all the horrors of the Pequot massacre were renewed. It was said that 
five hundred perished in the battle or the flames. The victors slept on the 
field. Fifteen had been wounded, but none killed. They reached Stamford 
the next day at noon, where they were kindly entertained by the English 
settlers, and, two days after, arrived at New Amsterdam, where a public 
thanksgiving was ordered. 

Some of the hostile tribes now asked for peace, but others still continued 
the war. The Dutch West India Company, made bankrupt by the expenses 
of military operations in the Brazils, had been quite unable to afford any 
assistance, and a bill for 2,622 guilders, $1,045, drawn upon it by the director, 
which some of the New England traders at Manhattan had cashed, came back 
protested. The director imposed an excise duty on wine, beer, brandy, and 
beaver. Though no aid could be obtained from Holland, unexpected but 
opportune assistance arrived from Curaqoa, in a body of a hundred and 
thirty soldiers lately expelled from Brazil, where the Portuguese had risen 
against the Dutch. The inhabitants of Curagoa, who did not need, and had 
no means to maintain these soldiers, sent them to New Amsterdam; and 
their arrival enabled Kieft to dismiss, but “in the most civil manner,” the 
English auxiliaries hitherto employed. These soldiers were billeted on the 
inhabitants, and the excise duties were continued to provide them with 
clothing. The Eight Men denied the right to levy these taxes, and the brewers 
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resisted; but IHeft insisted on payment. Presently the Eight Men appealed 
to Holland in a protest complaining in emphatic terms of Kieft’s conduct '' 
in the origin and progress of the war. The inhabitants also expressed their 
opinions with much freedom, and the schout-fiscal at New Amsterdam soon 
had his hands full of prosecutions fSr defamation of the director's character. 

Rensselaerswick, the only portioii of the province* which had escaped 
the ravages of this war, had received, in 1642, an accession of settlers, among 
them John Megalapolensis, a “pious and well-learned minister,” to whom 
we are indebted for the earliest extant account of the Mohawks. Under the 
gims of the Fort Aurania, but within the jurisdiction of the patroon, a little 
village had sprung up near the bend of the river, and hence familiarly Imown 
among the inhabitants as the Fuyk, or Beversfuyk, but officially as Bever- 
wijck, the present Albany. Here a church had been built, and here resided 
Van Cuyler, the president-commissary; also Van der Donck, graduate of the 
University of Leyden, schout-fiscal of the colony, and author of a description 
of New Netherlands. 

Very jealous of liis feudal jurisdiction, aspiring, in fact, to a substantial 
independence, the patroon would grant no lands unless the settlers would 
agree to renounce their right of appeal to the authorities at New Amsterdam. 

He was equally jealous of his monopoly of importation; but Van der Donck, 
unwilhng to be esteemed “the worst man in the colony,” especially “as his 
term of office was short,” was rather backward in enforcing the severe laws 
against irregular trade. This lukewarmness produced a violent quarrel 
between him and the zealous Van Cuyler. Van der Donck was even accused 
of secretly fomenting among the inhabitants a spirit of discontent against 
these regulations, represented “as an attempt to steal the bread out of their 
mouths”—a discontent which showed itself noj[i only in a protest against 
Van Cuyler, signed “in a chcle,” *but even in violent threats against that 
faithful officer’s life. 

A part of the English settlers at Stamford had sought safety from the 
Indians by crossing to Long Island, where they commenced a settlement 
at Hempstead (November 16th,_ 1643) under a Dutch patent. Advantage 
was taken of this peace to obtain some additional cessions on Long Island, 
and Vlissengen, iiow Flushing, was granted (October 16th, 1645), to a com¬ 
pany of Anabaptist refugees from Massachusetts. 

The settlements about New Amsterdam, almost ruined by the late war, 
could hardly muster a hundred men. Of thirty flourishing boweries, but 
five or six remained. The complaints against Kieft, and the disastrous 
condition of the colony, caused much discussion. It appeared, from a 
statement of accounts, that New Netherlands had cost the company more 
than half a million of guilders ($200,000) over and above all receipts. Kieft 
meanvffiile became more and more unpopular. Amongst other stretches of 
authority which made the people of New Netherlands complain that “ under 
a king^ they could not be worse treated,” he had denied the right of appeal 
from his decisions to the authorities in Holland. Even a new set of prose¬ 
cutions for libel could not protect the unpopular director from being called 
by very hard names, and threatened with still rougher usage whenever he 
should lose the protection of his office. In 1646 he became involved in an 
unfortunate quarrel with Bogardus, the minister, whom he accused of drunk- 
eimess in the pulpit. Bogardus retorted from that very pulpit “ in the most 
brutal inanner,” and followed up the controversy with the greater zeal when 
the recall of Kieft became presently known. 
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THE GOVERNOESHIP OF STUYVESANT (1647 A.D.) 

In consequence of the numerous and Ipud complaints against Kieft, the 
directors of the West India Company had resolved to intrust the government 
of New Netherlands to Petrus Stuyvesant, the governor of Curagoa, whom 
the loss of a leg at the siege of St. Martin’s, then occupied by the Portuguese, 
had obliged to return to Holland. It was resolved, also, to remove the remain¬ 
ing restrictions on the trade of New Netherlands by throwing open the right 
of imports and exports to free 
competition; but New Amster¬ 
dam still remained the sole port 
of entry. 

Virginia and Maryland, the 
two English colonies on the 
south, numbered, by this time, 
some twenty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants; New England, on the 
north, counted near as many 
more; wliile the whole of New 
Netherlands had hardly two or 
three thousand colonists, even 
including the Swedes on the 
Delaware. Beverwick was a 
hamlet of ten houses; New 
Amsterdam was a village of 
wooden huts, with roofs of. 
straw, and chimneys of mud 
and sticks, abounding in grog¬ 
shops and places for the sale 
of tobacco and beer. At the 

west end of Long Island were /M “_ 

six plantations under the jur- 
isdiction of the Dutch, but 
several of them were inhabited 

chiefly by English. Under the P^^ter Stuyvesant 

charter of 1640, these villages ( 1602 - 1682 ) 

enjoyed the privilege of a mag¬ 
istracy, acting chiefly as a local tribmial, annually selected by the director 
from a triple nomination made by the magistrates of the previous 3 ^ear. 
Officers correspondmg to a constable and clerk were named by the director. 
Even this limited enjoyment of municipal rights did not extend to New 
Amsterdam, where the director and fiscal acted as town magistrates. 

The West India Company was largely concerned in the slave trade, and 
some slaves were imported into New Netherlands. Most of them remained 
the property of the company, and the more trusty and iridustrious, after a 
certain period of labour, were allowed little farms, paying, in lieu of all other 
service, a stipulated amount of produce; but this emancipation did not extend 
to the children—a circumstance inexplicable and highly displeasing to the 
commonalty of New Netherlands, who could not imderstand “how anyone 
born of a free Christian mother could nevertheless be a slave.” 

Upon the arrival of the new director, Kieft complained of Kuyter and 
Melyn, patroons of Staten Island, late leaders of the Eight Men, for slander 
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in their protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrary temper and 
the haughty airs so common with military officers, took the side of authority, ^ 
and Kuyter and Melyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. They 
sailed for Holland along with Kie^t and Bogardus, in a ship richly laden with 
furs; but, in consequence of having two Jonahs on board—so, at least, Win- 
throp * thought—fugitives from New England justice,*who had sought refuge 
at New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to dehver 
up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and Kieft, Bogardus, 
and some eighty others perished—an event “sadly to be lamented,” as Win- 
throp admits, “on accoimt of the calamity,” but which he relates, never¬ 
theless, with very evident zest, as a palpable judgment on New England’s 
enemies. 

To avoid responsibility, Stuyvesant constituted a board of Nine Men, 
similar to those of his predecessor, and with similar results. Van der Donck, 
late of Eensselaerswick, who had received, for his services in the treaty with 
the Mohawks, the patroonship of Colen Donck, now Yonkers, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649; and in spite of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisoned him, and 
excluded him from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by all 
the Nine Men, addressed to the states-general of Holland, and praying their 
protection, and the substitution of a burgher government for that of the 
company; also a remonstrance setting forth the grievances of the province, 
and citing the example of New England, where “neither patroons, nor lords, 
nor princes are known, but only the people.” This appeal was carried to 
Holland by Van der Donck himself. To counterwork it, Stuyvesant sent after 
him Secretary Van Tienhoven, fortified with a letter obtained, through Bax¬ 
ter’s influence, from the English^magistrates 6>f Gravesend, testifying to his 
good administration. 

EMBROILMENTS WITH NEW ENGLAND 

Thus entangled at home and attacked in Holland, the director was simul¬ 
taneously engaged in an embarrassing correspondence with New England, 
Besides the old matters, the New England commissioners complained loudly 
of the Hutch tariff, and of the selling of powder and guns to the Indians, 
and of some special grievances committed by Stuyvesant; who, after repeat¬ 
edly soliciting an interview, in a manner which betrayed his weakness, pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of Good Hope, in September, 1650, to negotiate in person 
with the New England commissioners. The matters in dispute related to 
boundaries, the entertainment of fugitives, and to several specific, injuries 
mutually alleged, all of which it was at last agreed to refer to four arbitra¬ 
tors, all of them English, two named by Stuyvesant, and two by the commis¬ 
sioners. By their award, all the eastern part of Long Island, composing the 
present county of Suffolk, was assigned to New England. The boundary 
between the Connecticut colonies and New Netherlands was to begin at Green¬ 
wich bay, to run northerly twenty miles into the country, and beyond “ as 
it shall be agreed”; but nowhere to approach the Hudson nearer than ten 
miles. The Dutch retained their fort of Good Hope, with the lands appur¬ 
tenant to it; but all the rest of the territory on the river was assigned to 
Connecticut. _ Fugitives were to be mutually given up. 

The question as to the Delaware, left unsettled, led speedily to new troubles. 
The project of planting on that river was revived at New Haven. A com¬ 
pany of adventurers bound thither touched at Manhattan, and, relying on 
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the late treaty, and on letters from the governors of New Haven and Massa- 
chusetts, freely avowed their purpose. Stuyvesant, however, seized the ship, 
detained the emigrants, and, to strengthen the Dutch interest on the river, 
on the very spot which the New Haven adventurers had intended to occupy, 
and within five miles of the Swedish fortdf Christiana, he built Fort Casimir, 
on the present site of .New Castle. This was denounced at New |iaven as a 
violation of the treaty; and the war which broke out in 1653 bet’^ien Crom¬ 
well and the. Dutch suggested the idea of the conquest of New IsRfcerlands, 
still torn by internal dissensions. The disarming of Fort Bearei^and the 
imprisonment at New Amsterdam of Van Slechtenhorst, Cuyler’s successor 
as commissary, had produced at Hcnsselaerswick great ill feeling, which 
Stuyvesant aggravated by assuming jurisdiction over Beverwick as within 
the precinct of the company’s fort. Van der Donck’s complaints, being 
staved off by the company, resulted only in the establishment, in February, 
1653, of a very narrow municipal government for New Amsterdam, com¬ 
posed of two burgomasters and five schepens, of whom, however, the director 
claimed the nomination, while the provincial sellout continued to act as city 
schout also. Yet even with the board it was not easy to agree either as to 
the revenue it should enjoy or the expenses it should pay—a matter of no 
little interest in the embarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan 
for repairing the city palisade, and adding a trench and rampart as defences 
against New England invasion. The obstinacy of Massachusetts became the 
safety of the Dutch, as related in the preceding chapter. 
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THE DUTCH CONQUEST OF NEW SWEDEN 

With the Swedes, powerful competitors for the tobacco of Virginia and 
the beaver of the Schuylkill, the Dutch were to contend for the banks of 
the Delaware. In the vicinity of the river, the Swedish company was more 
powerful than its rival; but the whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenfold more populous than New Sweden. From motives of commercial 
security, the Dutch built Fort Casimir, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
New Castle, within five miles of Christiana, near the mouth of the Brandywine. 
To the Swedes this seemed an encroachment; jealousies ensued; and at last 
(1654), aided by stratagem and immediate superiority in numbers, Pasing [or 
Rysingh], the Swedish governor, overpowered the garrison. 

The aggression was fatal to the only colony which Sweden had planted. 
The metropolis was exhausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmen 
and soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser¬ 
vice ; Oxenstierna was no more. Sweden had ceased to awaken fear or inspire 
respect; and the Dutch company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who had 
been absent in the Barbadoes] to ‘‘ revenge their wrong, to drive the Swedes 
from the river, or compel their submission.” The order was renewed; and 
in September, 1655, the Dutch governor, collecting a force of more than six 
hunclred men, sailed into the Delaware with the purpose of conquest. Resist¬ 
ance was unavailing. One fort after another surrendered: to Rising hon¬ 
ourable terms were conceded (September 25th, 1655); the colonists were 
promised the quiet possession of their estates; and, in defiance of protests 
and the turbulence of the Scandinavians, the jurisdiction of the Dutch was 
established. Such was the end of New Sweden, ^ the colony that connects 

Such of the Swedes as consented to take an oath of allegiance were guaranteed the pos¬ 
session of their lands. Those who refused were shipped to Holland. All civil connection with 
U. W.—VOP. XXIII. c 
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Anerica with Gustavus Adolphus and the nations that dwell on tlie gulf of 
Bothnia It maintained its distinct, existence for a little more than seven- « 
teen years, and succeeded in establishing permanent plantations on the Dela¬ 
ware The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, widely 
scattered and blended with emigrants of other lineage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hundred of the present population of the United 
States. At the surrender, they did not much exceed seven hundred souls. 

Free from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were convulsing the English 
mind it was only as Protestants that they shared the impulse of the age. 


THE GROWTH OF NEW AMSTERDAiU; ITS COSMOPOLITAN TOLERATION 

The conquest of the Swedish settlements was followed by relations bear¬ 
ing a near analogy to the provincial system of Rome, The West India Com¬ 
pany desired an ally on its southern frontier; the country above Christiana 
was governed by Stuyvesant’s deputy; whilst the city of Amsterdam became, 
by purchase, in December, 1656, the proprietary of Delaware, from the 
Brandywine to Bombay Hook; and afterwards, under cessions from the 
natives, extended its jurisdiction to Cape Henlopen. But did a city ever 
govern a province with forbearance ? The noble and right honourable lords, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, instituted a paralysing commercial monopoly, 
and required of the colonists an oath of absolute obedience to all their past 
or future commands. But Maryland was free; Virginia governed itself. The 
restless colonists, almost as they landed, and even the soldiers of the garrison, 
fled in troops from the dominion of Amsterdam to the liberties of English 
colonies. The province of the city was almo|;t deserted; the attempt to 
elope was punishable by death, and scarce thirty families remained. 

During the absence of Stuyvcsant from Manhattan (September, 1655), the 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes, never reposing confidence in 
the Dutch, made a desperate assault on the colony. In sixty-four canoes, 
they appeared before the town, and ravaged the adjacent country. The 
return of the expedition restored confidence. The captives were ransomed, 
and industry repaired its losses. The Dutch seemed to have firmly established 
their power, and promised themselves happier years. New Netherlands con¬ 
soled them for the loss of Brazil. They exulted in the possession of an admi¬ 
rable territory, that needed no embankments against the ocean. They were 
proud of its vast extent, from New England to Maryland, from the sea to the 
great river of Canada, and the remote northwestern wilderness. They sounded 
with exultation the channel of the deep stream, which was no longer shared 
with the Swedes. Its banks were more inviting than the lands on the Amazon. 

Meantime the country near the Hudson gained by increasing emigration. 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchants; and the policy of 
the government invited them by its good will. If Stiiyvesant sometimes 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be reproved by his 
employers. Did he change the rate of duties arbitrarily? The directors, 
sensitive to commercial honour, charged him “ to keep every contract invio¬ 
late.” Did he tamper with the currency by raising the nominal value of 
foreign coin? The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did he attempt to 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rules? This also was condemned as 

the mother country was henceforth terminated; but the Swedish Lutheran church, the rights 
and freedom of which were secured by the capitulation, continued to recognize an ecclesias¬ 
tical dependence on Sweden down to the time of the American Revolution,— Hildreth. 
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unwise and impracticable. Did he interfere with the merchants by inspecting 
O' their accounts ? The deed was censured as without precedent “ in Christen¬ 
dom”; and he was ordered to “treat the merchants with kindness, lest they 
return, and the country be depopulated.’’ Did his zeal for Calvinism lead 
him to persecute Lutherans? He was chid for his bigotry. Did his hatred 
of “the abominable,sect of Quakers” imprison and afterwards exile the 
blameless Bowne? “Let every peaceful citizen,” wrote the directors, “enjoy 
freedom of conscience; this maxim has made our city the 'asylum for fugitives 
from every land; tread in its steps, and you shall be blessed.” 

Private worship was, therefore, allowed to every religion. Opinion, if 
not yet enfranchised, was already tolerated. The people of Palestine, from 
the destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, were allured 
by the traffic and the candour of the New World; and not the Saxon and Celtic 
races only, the children of the bondmen that broke from slavery in Egypt, 
the posterity of those who had wandered in Arabia, and worshipped near 
Calvary, found a home, liberty, and a burial-place on the island of Manhattan.^ 

The emigrants from Holland were themselves of the most various hneage; 
for Holland had long been the gathering-place of the unfortunate. Could 
we trace the descent of the emigrants from the Low Countries to New Nether¬ 
lands, we should be carried not only to the bank of the Hliine and the bor¬ 
ders of the German Sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from France after 
the massacre of Bartholomew’s eve; and to those earlier inquirers who were 
swayed by the voice of Huss in the heart of Bohemia. New York was always 
a city of the world. Its settlers were rehcs of the first fruits of the Reformation, 
chosen from the Belgic provinces and England, from France and Bohemia, 
from Germany and Switzerland, from Piedmont and the Italian Alps. 

The religious sects, wliicti, in the middle ages, had been fostered by the 
municipal liberties of the south of Fran&e, were the harbingers of modern 
freedom, and had therefore been sacrificed to the inexorable feudahsm of the 
north. After a bloody conflict, the plebeian reformers, crushed by the hierci- 
less leaders of the military aristocracy, escaped to the highlands that divide 
France and Italy. It was found, on the progress of the Reformation, that 
they had by three centuries anticipated Luther and Calvin. The hurricane 
of persecution, which was to sweep Protestantism from the earth, did not 
spare their seclusion; mothers with infants w^ere rolled down the rocks, and 
the bones of martyrs scattered on the Alpine mountains. Was there no 
asylum for the pious Waldensians ? The city of Amsterdam (December 19th, 
1656) offered the fugitives a free passage to America, and a welcome reception 
was prepared in New Netherlands for the few who were willing to emigrate. 

The persecuted of every creed and every clime were invited to the colony. 
When the Protestant churches in Rochelle were razed, the Calvinists of that 
city were gladly admitted; and the French Protestants came in such numbers 
that the public documents were sometimes issued in French as well as in Dutch 
and English. Troops of orphans were sometimes shipped for the milder 

New York was already, indeed from the beginning it had been, a cosmopolitan city. 
As Holland was a refuge for all persecuted sects, so representatives of most of them had found 
their way to New Amsterdam. Even twenty years oefore, according to Jogues,^ the Jesuit 
missionary, not less than eighteen different dialects were spoken in it. Kefugee Protestants 
from Spanish Flanders, Bohemia, France, and the valleys of the Alps, fugitive sectaries from 
New England, Jews, and even some Catholics, were to be found there. Yet public worship 
was only permitted to the Dutch Reformed churches (progenitors of a now numerous com¬ 
munion, which, down to the American Revolution, remained ecclesiastically dependent on 
the classis of Amsterdam), to the Swedish Lutherans at the South river, and to such of the 
English on Long Island as substantially conformed in doctrine and practice to the Established 
Church.— Hildreth.^] 
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destinies of the New World; a free passage was offered to mechanics; for 
“population was known to be the bulwark of every state.” The govern¬ 
ment of New Netherlands desired “farmers and labourers, foreigners and 
exiles, men inured to toil and penury.” The colony increased; children 
swarmed in every village; the nev^ year and the month of May were wel¬ 
comed with noisy frolics; new modes of activity were devised; lumber was 
shipped to France; the whale pursued off the coast the vine, the mulberry 
planted; flocks of sheep as well as cattle were multiplied; and tile, so long 
imported from Holland, began to be manufactured near Fort Orange. New 
Amsterdam could, in 1664, boast of stately buildings, and almost vied with 
Boston. “This happily situated province,” said its inhabitants, “may 
become the granary of our fatherland; should our Netherlands be wasted 
by grievous wars, it will offer our countrymen a safe retreat; by God’s bless¬ 
ing, we shall in a few years become a mighty people.” 


AFRICAN SLAVES IN NEW NETHERLANDS 

Thus did various nations of the Caucasian race assist in colonising the 
central states. The African also had his portion on the Hudson. The West 
India Company, which sometimes transported Indian captives to the West 
Indies, having large establishments on the coast of Guinea, at an early day, 
in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro slave- 
trade without remorse;. Wo have seen Elizabeth of England a partner in 
the commerce, of which the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, were dis¬ 
tinguished patrons; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to own shares in 
a slavc-sliip, to advance moiu^y for the outfits, and to participate in the returns. 
In proportion to ])opulation, New York had imported as many Africans as 
Virginia. Tluit New York is not a slave-state like Carolina is due to climate, 
ami not to llu; supraior huinanity of its founders. Stuyvesant was instructed 
to use ('.very ('.xertion to ])romote the sale of negroes. They were imported 
sometimes by way of tlu; W(;st Indies, often directly from Guinea, and were 
sold at public auction to the liiglu’st liidder. The average price was less than 
one hundred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the traffic was not strictly 
enforced; and a cliang('. of ])olicy somedimes favoured the export of negroes to 
the English coloni(!s. The enfraiicliiscal lu^gnj might become a freeholder. 


THE FIRST STUUC.’CJLES FOR FOPHLAK LIBERTY 

With the, Africans (‘.aiiu; (Ik; Africian institution of abj('et slavery; the large 
(snigi’ations from (.■onnee.iicuit engrafted on New Neth(,uiands the Puritan 
idea of popular freedom, TIhu'c; were so many Jtnglish at Manhattan as to 
najuin; an English st'C.n'lary, preachers who (',oiil(l s])eak in English as well 
us in l)ut(;h, and a ])iiblicaiion of civil ordinances in English. Whole towns 
had b(!(ni sc'illed by N('W 1‘lnglaiid nu'n, who jdaiitod New England liberties 
in a Congregationai way, with t,ho consent and under the jurisdiction of the 
Dutch. Tlu'ir prcseiicf; and their activity foretold a revolution. 

In the fath(!iiaiul, the power of tlui people was unknown; in New Nether¬ 
lands, the necessities of tlu; colony had given it a twilight existence, and 
delegate's from the'. Dutch towns, at first twelve, then })erhaps eight in number, 
had, as we have; see*n, mitigate'd the; arbitrary authority of Kicft. There was 
no distinct concc'ssion of k'gislative; power to the people; but the people had, 
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without^ teacher, become convinced of the right of resistance. The brew¬ 
ers (August ISth, 1644) refused to pay an arbitrary excise: “Were we to yield,” 
said they, “we should offend the Eight Men, and the whole commonalty,” 
The large proprietaries did not favour popular freedom; the commander 
of Rensselaer Stein had even raised a ba'ttery, that “the canker of freemen” 
might not enter the pianor; but the patroons cheerfully joined the free boors 
in resisting arbitrary taxation. As a compromise, it was proposed that, 
from a double nomination by the _ villages, the governor should appoint trib¬ 
unes, to act as magistrates m trivial cases, and as agents for the toivus, 
to give their opinion whenever they should be consulted. Town-meetings 
were absolutely prohibited. 

Discontents increased. Van der Donck and others were charged with 
leaving nothing untried to abjure what they called the galling yoke of an 
arbitrary government. A commission repaired to Holland for redress; as 
farmers, they claimed the liberties essential to the prosperity of agriculture; 
as merchants, they protested against the intolerable burden of the customs; 
and when redress was refused, tyranny was followed by its usual conse¬ 
quence—clandestine associations against opjrression. The excess of com¬ 
plaint obtained for New Amsterdam a court of justice like that of the metrop¬ 
olis (April 4th,^ 1652); but the municipal liberties included no political fran¬ 
chise ; the sheriff was appointed by the governor; the two burgomasters and 
five schepens niade a double nomination of their own successors, from wMch 
“the valiant director himself elected the board,” The city had privileges, 
not the citizens. The province gained only the municipal liberties, on which 
rested the commercial aristocracy of Holland. Citizenship was a commercial 
privilege, and not a political enfranchisement. It was not much more than 
a license to trade. 

The system was_ at war*with Puritarf usages; the Dutch in the colony 
readily caught the idea of relying on themselves; and the persevering rest¬ 
lessness of the people had led to a general assembly (or Landtag) of two 
deputies from each village in New Netherlands (November to December, 
1653), an assembly which Stuyvesant was unwilling to sanction, and could 
not prevent. As in Massachusetts, this first convention sprung from the will 
of the people; and it claimed the right of deliberating on the civil condition of 
the country: 

The states-general of the United Provinces [such was the remonstrance and petition, 
drafted by George Baxter, and unanimously adopted by the convention] are our liege lords; 
we submit to the laws of the United Provinces; and our rights and privileges ought to be in 
harmony with those of the fatherland, for we are a member of the state, and not a subjugated 
people. We, who have come together from various parts of the world, and are a blended 
community of various lineage; we, who have, at our own expense, exchanged our native 
lands for the protection of the United Provinces; we, who have transformed the wilderness 
into fruitful farms, demand that no new laws shall be enacted but with the consent of the 
people, that none shall be appointed to office but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws shall never be revived. 


Stuyvesant was taken by surprise. He had never had faith in “the 
wavering multitude”; and doubts of man’s capacity for self-government 
dictated his reply; 

Will you set your names to the visionary notions of the New England man? Is no one 
of the Netherlands’ nation able to draft your petition? And your prayer is so extravagant 
you might as well claim to send delegates to the assembly of their high mightinesses them¬ 
selves. (1) Laws will be made by the director and council. Evil manners produce good 
laws for their restraint; and therefore the laws of New Netherlands are good. ( 2 ) Shall the 
people elect their own officers? If this rule become our cynosure, and the election of magis- 
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trates be left to the rabble, everj’- man will vote for one of hia own stamp. The thilf will 
for a thief; the smuggler for a smuggler; and fraud and vice will become privileged, Ci. 
old laws remain in force; directors will never make themselves responsible to subjects,’* 

The delegates in their rejoinder (December 13th) appealed to the in;s 
able rights of nature. “We do biffc design the general good of the Cdu- 
and the maintenance of freedom; nature permits aU men to con.sir 
society, and assemble for the protection of liberty and property.'' Stuyvt • 
having exhausted his arguments, could reply only by an act of powca*; 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its members to separate on ; 
of arbitrary punishment.^ “We derive our authority from God and tin* V. 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects": sue! 
his farewell message to the convention which he dispersed. 

The West India Company^ declared this resistance to arbitrary tax • 
to be “contrary to the maxims of every enlightened government." 
approve the taxes you propose"—thus they wrote to Stuyvesant—' ■ 
no regard to the consent of the people”; “let them indulge no long. ■ 
visionary dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent." 
the people continued to indulge the dream; taxes could not be coll, 
and the colonists, in their desire that popular freedom might provt* 
than a vision, listened with complacency to the hope of obtaining , 
liberties by submitting to English jurisdiction. 


ENGLISH ENCROACHMENTS 

Cromwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in th(‘. d . 
his son, the design was revived; and the restoration of Charles IJ f' 
ened New Netherlands with danger from the “south, the north, and 
England. 

In previous negotiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the on. 
New Netherlands had, in 1659, firmly maintained the right of the Do 
the southern bank of the Delaware, pleading purchase and colonisatitui ■ 
the patent to Lord Baltimore had been granted. On the restorati(Ui 
Baltimore renewed his claims to the country from New Castle to 0;t| • 
lopen. The college of Nineteen of the West India Company was inf' 
conscious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessions, and (r 
ber 1st, 1660) resolved “to defend them even to the spilling of blood.' 
jurisdiction of his country was maintained; and when young Piab 
with his train, appeared at the mouth of the Brandywine, he was li. ■ 
as a guest; but the proprietary claims of his father were triumphantly i • 
The Dutch, and Swedes, and Finns kept the country safely for 
Penn. At last, the West India Company, desiring a barrier agaii, 
English on the south, transferred the whole country on the Delawarr * 
city of Amsterdam (February and July, 1663). 

With Virginia, during the protectorate, the most amicable r-' 
had been confirmed by reciprocal courtesies. Even during the war < ■’ 
between England and Holland, friendly intercourse had continued. ' 
rights in the colonial courts were reciprocally secured by treaty i? 
But upon the restoration, the act of navigation, at first evaded, 
enforced; and by degrees, Berkeley, whose brother coveted the soil • ' 
Jersey, threatened hostility. Clouds gathered in the south. 

B^er was deposed from the magistracy of Gravesend, and, when he ai,t«.. 
insurrection, was imprisoned.] 
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In the north, affairs were still more lowering. Massachusetts did not 
relinquish its right to an indefinite extension of its territory to the west; 
and the people of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
Island (October, 1662) but, regardless of the provisionary treaty, claimed 
West Chester, and were steadily advancing towards the Hudson. To stay 
these encroachments,, Stuyvesant himself repaired to Boston (September, 
1663), and entered his complaints to the convention of the United Colonies, 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutrality; the voyage was, on the part 
of the Dutch, a confession of weakness; and Connecticut inexorably demanded 
delay. An embassy to Hartford renewed the language of remonstrance 
with no better success. Did the Dutch assert their original grant from the 
states general ? It was interpreted as conveying no more than a commercial 
privilege. Did they plead discovery, purchase from the natives, and long 
possession ? It was replied that Connecticut, by its charter, extended to the 
Pacific. “Where, then,” demanded the Dutch negotiators, “where is New 
Netherlands?” And the agents of Connecticut, with provoking indiffer¬ 
ence, replied, “We do not know.” 

These unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 
year’s war with the savages around Esopiis (June-November, 1663). The 
rising village on the banks of that stream was laid waste; many of its inhabi¬ 
tants murdered or made captive; and it was only on the approach of winter 
that an armistice restored tranquillity. The colony had no friend but the 
Mohawks. “The Dutch,” said the faithful warriors of the Five Nations, 
“ are our brethren. With them we keep but one council fire; we are united 
by a covenant chain,” 

The contests with The natives, not less than with New England, dis¬ 
played the feebleness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular 
freedom, and therefore had ifo public spirit. In New England there were no 
poor; in New Netherlands the poor were so numerous it was difficult to pro¬ 
vide for their relief. The Puritans easily supported schools everywhere, and 
Latin schools in their villages; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difficulty, through two years, and was discontinued. In New England the 
people, in the hour of danger, rose involuntarily and defended themselves; 
in the Dutch province, men were unwilling to go to the relief even of 
villages that were in danger from the Indians, and demanded protection 
from the company, which claimed to be their absolute sovereign. 

The necessities of the times wrung from Stuyvesant the concession of 
an assembly (November 1st, 1663); the delegates of the villages would only 
appeal to the states general and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the states general had, as it were, invited aggression by abstaining from 
every public act which should pledge their honour to the defence of the prov¬ 
ince; and the West India Company was too penurious to risk its funds, 
where victory was so ha25ardous. A new and more full diet was held in 
April, 1664. Rumours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
the colony; and the popular representatives, having remonstrated against 
the want of all means of defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submitting 
to the English, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, “If you cannot protect 
us, to whom shall we turn?” The governor, faithful to his trust, proposed 
the enlistment .“of every third man, as had more than once been done in the 
fatherland.” And thus Manhattan was left without defence; the people 
would not expose life for the West India Company; and the company would 
not risk bankruptcy for a colony which it valued chiefly as property. The 
established government could not but fall into contempt. In vain was the 
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libeller of the magistrates fastened to a stake with a bridle in hfs mo 
Stuyvesant confessed his fear of the colonists. “To ask aid of the En| 
villages would be inviting the Trojan horse within our walls.” “I have 
time to tell how the company is cursed and scolded; the inhabitants de( 
that the Dutch have never had a fight to the country.” Half Long Is 
had revolted; the settlements on the Esopus wavered; the Connecticut 
had purchased of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North r 
Such were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his employers. 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST; NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK (1664 A 

In the mean time the United Provinces could not distrust a war 
England. No cause for war existed except English envy of the comme 
glory and prosperity of Holland, In profound confidence of firm pi 
the countrymen of Grotius were planning liberal councils; at homo 
designed an abandonment of the protective system and concessions to 
trade; in the Mediterranean, their fleet, under De Ruyter, was preparir 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary states, and punish the foes of Chri, 
dom and civilisation. And at that very time the English were engi 
in a piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on the coast of Gu 
The king had also, with equal indifference to the chartered rights of 
necticut, and the claims of the Netherlands, granted to the duke of 
(March 12th, 1664), not only the country from the Kennebec to the St. C 
but the whole territory from the Connecticut river to the shores of the 
ware; and under the conduct of Richard Nichols, groom of the bedcha 
to the duke of York, the English squadron, which carried the commissi' 
for New_ England to Boston, hawng demanded recruits in Massachu 
and received on board the governor of Connecticut, approached the nar 
and quietly cast anchor in Gravesend bay (August 28th). Long Islanc 
lost; soldiers from New England pitched their camp near Breukclen ferr 

In New Amsterdam there existed a division of councils. Stuyve 
faithful to his employers, struggled to maintain their interests; the mi 
pality, conscious that the town was at the mercy of the English fleet, ck 
to avoid bloodshed by a surrender. A joint committee from the gov 
and the city having demanded of Nichols the cause of his presence, ho rc 
by requiring of Stuyvesant the immediate acknowledgment of Englisb 
ereignty, with the condition of security to the inhabitants in life, libert} 
property. At the same time, Winthrop of Connecticut, whoso love of 
and candid affection for the Dutch nation had been acknowledged b' 
West India Company, advised his personal friends to offer no resisi 
“The surrender,” Stuyvesant nobly answered, “would be j-oproved i: 
fatherland.” The burgomasters, unable to obtain a copy of the letter 
Nichols, summoned, not a town meeting—that had been inconsistent 
the manners of the Dutch—but the principal inhaijitants to the public 
where it was resolved that the comniimity ought to know all that rc 
to its welfare. 

On a more urgent demand for the letter from the English commf 
Stuyvesant angrily tore it in pieces; and the burgomasters, instead of i 
ing the invasion, spent their time in framing a protest against the gov( 
On the next day (September 3rd) a new deputation repaired to the flee1 
Nichols declined discussion. “When may we visit you again?” sai 
commissioners. “ On Thursday,” replied Nichols; “ for to-morrow I will 
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with you at Manhattan.” '‘Friends,” it was smoothly answered, “are very 
welcome ^there. Raise the white flag of peace,” said the English com¬ 
mander, lor I shall come with ships of war and soldiers.” The commission¬ 
ers returned to advocate the capitulation which was quietly effected on the 
lollowmg days. The aristocratic liberties of Holland yielded to the hope of 
popular liberties like,those of New England.S' ^ 

It was with bitter regret that the old soldier Stuyvesant was persuaded 
not to_ resist the English, by a remonstrance signed by ninety-three promi¬ 
nent citizens, including his own son, and enforced by the tears of women and 
dnldren. be so,” he said; "I had rather be carried to my grave.” 

^bat no canon of morality can justify Charles II in this conquest, 
and that it merited the revenge of the Dutch when in their next war they 
burned the English fleet at Chatham and blockaded the Thames—“ the sorest 
military humiliation that England has ever known since William the Norman 
landed in Sussex.” 


^ter the surrender, Stuyvesant went to Holland to justify himself, and 
received the most cordial support from the people he had governed with 
fairness in everything except regard for popular liberty, which he abhorred. 



New Amsterdam in 1669 


He returned to New York in 1667 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 
present Fourth avenue. Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and the East river. 
He and the English governor, Nichols, were great friends. Stuyvesant died 
in 1672, aged eighty, and is buried in St. Mark's church, founded by his 
widow in 1687.“ 

The articles of surrender, framed under the auspices of the municipal 
authority, by the mediation of the younger Winthrop and Pynchon, accepted 
by the magistrates and other inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep¬ 
tember 8th) and not ratified by Stuyvesant till the surrender had virtually 
been made, promised security to the customs, the religion, the municipal 
institutions, the possessions of the Dutch. The enforcement of the Naviga¬ 
tion Act was delayed for six months. During that period direct intercourse 
with Holland remained free. The towns were still to choose their own magis¬ 
trates, and Manhattan, now first'known as New York, to elect its deputies 
with free voices in all public affairs.^ 

At the treaty of July, 1667, the Dutch were allowed, as compensation for New Nether¬ 
lands, to retain the colony of Surinam, in Guiana, then lately planted by some English ad¬ 
venturers, but captured by the Dutch during the war—an exchange the policy of which was 
doubted by many, who thought colonies within the tropics more profitable than planta¬ 
tions in North America. For the first hundred years Surinam kept pretty equal pace with 
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The colonists were satisfied; very few embarked for Holland; it seenied 
rather that the new benefit of English liberties was to be added to the security r 
of property. The recruits from Massachusetts were dismissed. In a few 
days (September 24th, 1664) Fort Orange, now named Albany, from the 
Scottish title of the duke of York,‘^quietly suiTendered; and the league with 
the Five Nations was wisely renewed. October 1st, the Dutch and Swedes 
on the Delaware capitulated. 

For the first time the whole Atlantic coast of the old thirteen states was 
in possession of England. The country had obtained geographical unity. 


THE SEPARATION OF NEW JERSEY FROM NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

The dismemberment of New Netherlands ensued on its surrender- The 
duke of York had already, on June 23rd-24th, two months before the con¬ 
quest, assigned to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, both proprietaries 
of Carolina, the land between the Hudson and the Delaware. In honour of 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the same bounds as at present, except 
on the north, received the name of New Jersey. If to fix boundaries and 
grant the soil could constitute a commonwealth, the duke of York gave polit¬ 
ical existence to New Jersey. The Dutch had been the first to plant the soil 
which Hudson had discovered; the moral character of the commonwealth was 
moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakers, and dissenters from 
Scotland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OP NEW JERSEY 

A few families of Quakers had found a refCige in New Jersey before the 
end of 1664. More than a year earlier, New England Puritans, sojourners 
on Long Island, solicited and obtained leave to establish themselves and 
their cherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Nichols, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jersey, encouraged farmers from Long Islancl 
and New England to emigrate in numbers by authorising them to purchase 
lands directly from the natives; and without the knowledge of the proprie¬ 
taries, the coast from the old Dutch [not Danish as some have claimed] 
settlement of Bergen to Shrewsbury was adorned with a semicircle of villages. 

Meantime England witnessed one of the most interesting occurrences in 
American history. Avarice paid its homage to freedom; and the bigoted 
royalists, who were no^lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, yet desirous 
to foster the rapid se-iTOnent of their province, vied with New England in 
the invention of a liberal constitution (February 10th, 1665). Security of 
persons and property under laws to be made by an assembly composed of 
the governor and council, and at least an equal number of representatives of 
the people; freedom from taxation except by the act of the colonial assembly; 
a com.bined opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any arbitrary 
impositions; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and worship, to every 
peaceful citizen; in a word, a guaranty against the abuse of any prerogative, 
whether of the king, the parliament, or the proprietary—these were the pledges 
of prosperity to New Jersey, and the invitation to all inhabitants of the 

New York. Subseauently, by the aid of Dutch capital and an active slave trade, it advanced 
with rapid strides, being one of the first American plantations into which the cultivation of 
coffee was successfully introduced. But, about the time of the American Revolution, it 
received a terrible check in a servile insurrection, resulting, after a destructive war, in the 
establishment of an independent negro community in the rear of the colony.—HiLPniiTH.j'*] 
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English dominions. To the proprietaries were reserved a veto on provincial 
• enactments, the appointment of Judicial officers, and the executive authority. 
Lands were promised largely at a moderate quitrent; the servant, at the 
period of enfranchisement, became a freeholder. The duke of York, now 
president of the African Company, was the patron of the slave-trade, as well 
as of Berkeley and Carteret; the proprietaries of New Jersey, more true to 
the prince than to humanity, offered a bounty of seventy-five acres of land 
• for the importation of each able slave. Quitrents were not to be collected 

till 1670. That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Indian title 
to lands was in all cases to be quieted. 

Such was the institution of a separate government for New Jersey, the 
only portion of New Netherlands which at once gained popular freedom. 
The concession of political franchises gave it a distinct existence; in vain did 
» Nichols protest against the division of his province, and struggled to recover 

for his patron the territory which had been released in ignorance. He was 
not seconded by the people of New Jersey, and, therefore, his complaints 
were fruitless. The colony quietly received Philip Carteret as its governor 
(August, 1665); and the cluster of four houses, which, in honour of the fash¬ 
ionable, kind-hearted Lady Carteret, was now called Elizabethtown, rose into 
dignity as the capital of the province. To New England, even from the first 
the niusery of men and hive of swarms of emigrants, messengers were 
despatched to publish the tidings that Puritan liberties were warranted a 
shelter on the Raritan. And New England men, whose citizens had already 
overrun Long Island, had, years before, struggled for a settlement on the 
Delaware, and had just been purchasing an extensive territory in Carolina, 
came and bargained with the Indians for Newark. The province increased 
in nmnbers and prosperity. Everything vras of good augury, till quitrents 
were seriously spoken of. But on the subject of real estate in the New World 
the Puritans and the lawyers differed widely. The New England men always 
asserted that the earth had been given to Noah and his posterity; that the 
heathen, as a part of his lineal descendants, had a rightful claim to their 
lands; that therefore a deed from the Indians was paramount to any land- 
title whatever. The Indian deeds, executed partly with the approbation of 
j Nichols, partly with the consent of Carteret himself, were pleaded as superior 

to proprietary grants; disputes were followed by confusion; the^ established 
authority fell into contempt; and the colonists, conscious of their ability to 
take care of themselves, appointed their own magistrates and managed their 
own government. There was little danger from the neighbourmg Indians, 
whose strength had been broken by long hostilities with the Dutch; the Five 
Nations guarded the approaches from the interior, and the vicinity of older 
settlements saved the emigrants from the distresses of a first adventure in 
the wilderness. Philip Carteret withdrew to England, leaving the colonists 
to domestic peace. 

The mild system of New Jersey did not extend beyond the Delaware; 
the settlements in New Netherlands on the opposite bank, consisting chiefly 
of groups of Dutch around Lewistown and New Castle, and Swedes and Finns 
at Christiana creek, at Chester, and near Philadelphia, were retained as a 
V dependency of New York. The claim of Lord Baltimore was denied with 

V, . pertinacity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch 

. the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistowm with an armed 

force. The county was immediately reclaimed, as belonging by conquest 
to the duke of York; and Delaware still escaped the imminent peril of being 
absorbed in Maryland. 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN NEW YORK; TEMPORARY RECONQUEST BY THE DUTCH 

In respect to civil liberties, the territory shared the fortunes of New York; 
and for that province the establishment of English jurisdiction was not fol¬ 
lowed by the expected concessions. Connecticut, surrendering all claims 
to Long Island, obtained a favourable boundary on the main (December 
1st, 1664). The city of New York was incorporated; the municipal liberties 
of Albany were not impaired; but the province had no political franchises, 
and therefore no political unity. In the governor and his subservient council 
were vested the executive and the highest judicial powers; with the court 
of assizes, composed of justices of his own appointment, holding office at 
his will, he exercised supreme legislative power, promulgated a code of 
laws, and modified or repealed them at pleasure. No popular representation, 
no true English liberty, was conceded. Once, indeed, and only once, an 
assembly was held (March, 1665) at Hempstead, chiefly for the purpose of 
settling the respective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub¬ 
lic charges was there perhaps agreed upon; and the deputies were induced 
to sign an extravagantly loyal address to the duke of York. But ‘‘factious 
republicans'' abounded; the deputies were scorned by their constituents 
for their inconsiderate servility; and the governor, who never again conceded 
an assembly, was “ reproached and vilified" for his arbitrary conduct. Even 
the Dutch patents for land were held to require renewal, and Nichols gathered 
a harvest of fees from exacting new title-deeds. 

Under Lovelace, his successor, the same system was more fully developed. 
Even on the southern shore of the Delaware, the Swedes and Finns, the most 
enduring of all emigrants, were roused to jL’esistance. “The method for 
keeping the people in order is severity, and laying such taxes as may give 
them liberty for no thought but how to discharge them." Such was the 
remedy proposed in the instructions from Lovelace to his southern subor¬ 
dinate, and carried into effect by an arbitrary tariff. 

In New York, when the established powers of the towns favoured the 
demand for freedoin, eight villages united (October 9th, 1669) in remonstrat¬ 
ing against the arbitrary government; they demanded the promised legisla¬ 
tion by annual assemblies. But absolute government was the settled policy 
of the royal proprietary; and taxation for purposes of defence, by the decree 
of the governor, was the next experiment. The towns of Southold, South¬ 
ampton, and Easthampton expressed themselves willing to contribute, if 
they might enjoy the privileges of the New England colonies. The people 
of Huntington refused altogether; for, said they, “we are deprived of the 
liberties of Englishmen." The people of Jamaica declared the decree of the 
governor a disfranchisement, contrary to the laws of the English nation. 
Flushing and Hempstead were equally resolute. The votes of the several 
towns were presented to the governor and council; they were censured as 
“scandalous, illegal, and seditious, alienating the peaceable from their duty 
and obedience," and, according to the established precedents of tyranny, 
were ordered to be publicly burned before the town-house of New York. 

It was easy to burn the votes which the yeomanry of Long Island had 
passed in their town meetings. But, meantime, the forts were not put in 
order; the government of the duke of York was hated as despotic; and when, 
in the next war between England and the Netherlands, a small Dutch squad¬ 
ron, commanded by the gallant Evertsen of Zealand, approached Manhattan 
(July 30th, 1673) the city was surrendered without a lilow; the people of New 
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Jersey made no resistance, and the counties on the Delaware, recovering 
• greater privileges than they had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the example. 
The quiet of the neighbouring colonies was secured by a compromise for 
Long Island and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which 
Champlain and the French entered New Yo?k on the north as enemies to the 
Five Nations, Hudson and the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. 
The Mohawk chiefs now came down to congratulate their brethren on the 
recovery of their colony. We have always,” said they, “been as one flesh. 
If the French come down from Canada, we will join with the Dutch nation, 
and live and die with them”; and the words of love were confirmed by a belt 
of wampum. New York was once more a province of the Netherlands. 

The moment at which Holland and Zealand retired for a season from Ameri¬ 
can history, like the moment of their entrance, was a season of glory. The 
little nation of merchants and manufacturers had just achieved its inde¬ 
pendence of Spain, and given to the Protestant world a brilliant example 
of a federal republic, when its mariners took possession of the Hudson. The 
country was now reconquered, at a time when the provinces, single-handed, 
were again struggling for existence against yet more powerful antagonists. 
France, supported by the bishops of Munster and Cologne, had succeeded 
in involving England in a conspiracy for the political destruction of Eng¬ 
land’s commercial rival. Charles II had begun hostilities as a pirate; and 
Louis XIV did not disguise the purpose of conquest. The annals of the human 
race record but few instances where moral power has so successfully defied 
every disparity of force. At sea, where greatly superior numbers were on 
the side of the allied fleets of France and England, the untiring courage of 
the Dutch would not consent to be defeated. On land, the dikes were broken 
up; the country drowned. The landing of British troops in Holland could 
be prevented only by three naval engageml3nts. About three weeks after 
the conquest of New Netherlands the last and most terrible conflict took 
place near the Plelder (August 21st, 1673). Victory was with De Ruyter 
and the younger Tromp, the guardians of their country. The British fleet 
retreated, and was pursued; the coasts of Holland were protected. 

For more than a century no other naval combat was fought between 
Netherlands and England. The English parliament, condemning the war, 
refused supplies; Prussia and Austria were alarmed; Spain openly threat¬ 
ened, and Charles II consented to treaties. All conquests were to be restored, 
and Holland, which had been the first to claim the enfranchisement of the 
oceans, against its present interests, established by compact the rights of 
neutral flags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and nations of Chris¬ 
tendom, and addressed to the common intelligence of the civilised world, 
the admirable Grotius, contending that right and wrong are not^the evanes¬ 
cent expressions of fluctuating opinions, but are endowed with anymmortality 
of their own, had established the freedom of the seas on an imperishable 
foundation. Ideas once generated live forever. With the recognition of 
maritime liberty, Holland disappears from American history; when, after 
the lapse of more than a century, this principle comes in jeopardy, Holland, 
the mother of four American states, will rise up as an ally, bequeathing to 
the new federal republic the defence of commercial freedom which she had 
vindicated against Spain, and for which we shall see her prosperity fall a 
victim to England. 

On the final transfer of New Netherlands to England (October 31st, 1674),' 
after a military occupation of fifteen months by the Dutch, the brother of 
Charles II resumed the possession of New York, and Carteret appears once 
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more as proprietary of the eastern moiety of New Jersey; but the banks of 
the Delaware were reserved for men who had been taught by [George Fox] 
the uneducated son of a poor Leicestershire weaver to seek the principle 
of God in their own hearts, and to build the city of humanity by obeying 
the nobler instincts of human n^ure. 

• 

THE QUAICEES; THEIE SETTLEMENT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1675 A.D.) 

Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposed to persecution. In 
England, the general laws against dissenters, the statute against papists, and 
special statutes against themselves put them at the mercy of every malignant 
informer. They were hated by the church and the Presbyterians, by the 
peers and the king. The codes of that day describe them as “an abominable 
sect ”; “ their principles as inconsistent with any kind of government.” During 
the Long Parliament, in the time of the protectorate, at the restoration, in 
England, in New England, in the Dutch colony of New Netherlands, every¬ 
where, and for long, wearisome years, they were exposed to perpetual dangers 
and griefs. They were whipped, crowded into jail among felons, kept in 
dungeons foul and gloomy beyond imagination; fined, exiled, sold into colonial 
bondage. They bore the brunt of the persecution of the dissenters. Impris¬ 
oned in winter without fire, they perished from frost. Some were victims to 
the barbarous cruelty of the jailer; twice George Fox narrowly escaped death. 
The despised people braved every danger to continue their assemblies. Haled 
out by violence, they returned. When their meeting-houses were torn down, 
they gathered openly on the ruins. They could not be dissolved by armed 
men; and when their opposers took shovels to throw rubbish on them, they 
stood close together, “ willing to have been buried alive, witnessing for the 
Lord.” They were exceeding gr^at sufferers lor their profession, and in some 
cases treated worse than the worst of the race. They were as poor sheep 
appointed to the slaughter, and as a people killed all day long. 

Is it strange that they looked beyond the Atlantic for a refuge ? When 
New Netherlands was recovered from the United Provinces in 1674, Berkeley 
and Carteret, as we have seen, entered again hi to possession of their province. 
For Berkeley, already a very old man, the visions of colonial fortune had not 
been realised; there was nothing before him but contests for ciuitmiits with 
settlers resolved on governing themselves; 'and March 18th, 1674, a few 
months after the return of George Fox from his pilgrimage to all the colonics 
from Carolina to Rhode Island, the haughty peer, for £1,000, sold the moiety 
of New Jersey to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllinge 
and his assigns. A dispute between Byllinge and Fenwick was allayed liy 
the benevolent decision of William Penn; and in 1675, Fenwick, with a large 
company and several families, set sail in the Griffith for the asylum of Friends. 
Ascending the Delaware, he landed on a pleasant, fertile spot, and as the 
outward world easily takes the hues of men’s minds, he called the })lace 
Salem, for it seemed the dwelling-place of peace. 

Byllinge was embarrassed in his fortunes; Gawen Laurie, William Penn, 
and Nicholas Lucas became his assigns as trustees for his creditors, and 
shares in the undivided moiety of New Jersey were offered for sale. As an 
affair of property, it was like the land companies of to-day; except that in 
those days speculators bought acres by the hundred thousand. But the 
Quakers wished more; they desired to possess a territory where they could 
institute a government; and Carteret readily agreed to a division (August 
26th, 1676), for his partners left him the best of the bargain. 
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And now that the men who had gone about to turn the world upvside 
r down were possessed of a province, what system of politics would they 
adopt? The Quakers, following the same exalted instincts, could but renew 
the fundamental legislation of the men of the Mayflower, of Hartford, and 
of the Old Dominion. “The concessions^are such as Friends approve of^’; 
this is the message of the Quaker proprietaries in England to the few who 
had emigrated: “We"’lay a foundation for after ages to understand their 
liberty as Christians and as men, that they may not be brought into bond¬ 
age, but by their oivn consent; for we put the power in the people.” And 
on the third day of March, 1677, the charter (or fundamental laws) of West 
New Jersey was perfected and published. They are written with almost as 
much method as present day constitutions, and recognise the principle of 
democratic equality as miconditionally and universally as the Quaker society 
itself. 

Immediately the English Quakers, -with the good wishes of Charles II, 
flocked to West New Jersey, and commissioners, possessing a temporary 
authority, were sent to administer affairs, till a popular government could 
be instituted. When the vessel, freighted with the men of peace, arrived in 
America, Andros, then the governor of New York, claimed jurisdiction over 
their territory. The claim, which, on the feudal system, was perhaps a just 
one, was compromised as a present question, and referred for decision to 
England. Meantime lands were purchased of the Indians; the planters num¬ 
bered nearly four hundred souls; and already at Burlington, under a tent 
covered with sailcloth, the Quakers began to hold religious meetings. The 
Indian kings also gathered in council under the shades of the Burlington 
forests in 1678, and declared their joy at the prospect of permanent peace. 

Everything augured success to the colony, but that, at New Castle, the 
agent of the duke of York, v'ho still possessed Delaware, exacted customs of 
the ships ascending to New Jersey. It may have been honestly believed 
that his jurisdiction included the whole river; when urgent remonstrances 
were made, the duke freely referred the question to a disinterested commission. 

The argument of the Quakers breathes the spirit of Anglo-Saxons: 

“An express grant of the powers of government induced us to buy the 
moiety of New Jersey. If we could not assure people of an easy, free, and 
safe government, liberty of conscience, and an inviolable possession of their 
civil rights and freedoms, a mere wilderness would be no encouragement. 
It were madness to leave a free country to plant a wilderness, and give another 
person an absolute title to tax us at will.” 

Sir William Jones decided that, as the grant from the duke of York had 
reserved no profit or jurisdiction, the tax was illegal. The duke of York 
promptly acquiesced in the decision, and in a new indenture (August 6th, 
1680) relinquished every claim to the territory and th(3 government. 

After such trials, vicissitudes, and success, the light of _ peace dawned 
upon West New Jersey; and in November, 1681, Jennings, acting as governor 
for the proprietaries, convened the first legislative assembly of the represen¬ 
tatives of men who said “thee” and “thou” to all the world, and wore their 
hats in presence of beggar or king. Their first measures established their 
rights by an act of fundamental legislation, and in the spirit of “ the Conces¬ 
sions,” they framed their government on the basis of humanity. Neither 
faith, nor wealth, nor race was respected. They met in the wilderness as 
men, and founded society on equal rights. What shall we relate of a com¬ 
munity thus organised ? That they multiplied, and w^ere happy; that they 
levied for the expenses of their commonwealth two hundreid pounds, to be 
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paid in com, or sldns, or money; that they voted the governor a salary of 
twenty pounds; that they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the Indians; 
that they forbade imprisonment for debt. The formation of tliis httle 
government of a few hundred souls, that soon increased to thousands, is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in 1;he history of the age. West New Jersey 
had been a fit home for Fenelon. A loving correspondeijce began with Friends 
ill England; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages were received. 

In'^the midst of this innocent tranquillity, Byllinge, the original grantee 
of Berkeley, claimed as proprietary the right of nominating the deputy- 
governor. The usurpation was resisted. Byllinge grew importunate; and 
the Quakers, setting a new precedent, amended their constitutions, according 
to the prescribed method, and then elected a governor, Everytliing went 
well in West New Jersey; this method of reform was the advice of wilham 

Penn. i . 

For in the mean time William Penn had become deeply interested in the 
progress of civilisation on the Delaware. In company with eleven others, he 
had purchased East New Jersey of the heirs of Carteret. But of the eastern 
moiety of New Jersey, peopled chiefly by Puritans, tlic history is intimately 
connected with that of New York. The line that divides East and West 
New Jersey is the line where the influence of the humane society of Friends 
is merged in that of Puritanism. 


BANCEOFTts ACCOUNT OF THE CAREER OP WILLIAM PENN 

It was for the grant of a territory on the opposite bank of the Delaware 
that William Penn, in June, IGSO, became a .suitor. Ilis father, distinguished 
in English history by the conquesf of Jaimaica, find by his conduct, discretion, 
and courage in the signal battle against the Dutch in 1665, had bequeathed 
to his son a claim on the government for sixteen thousand pounds. Massa¬ 
chusetts had bought Maine for a little inorti than one thousand pounds; then, 
and long afterwards, colonial property was lightly esteemed; and to the prodi¬ 
gal Charles II, always embarrassed for money, the; grant of a province seemed 
the easiest mode of cancelling the debt. William P(;nn had powerful friends 
in North, tialifax, and vSunderlaiid; and a pledge given to his father on his 
death-bed olitaincd for him the as.surcd fri(>,iidslii}) of the duke of York. 

Sustained by such friends, and pur.suing his olijcict with enthusiasm, 
William Penn triumphed over “ the great opposition which he encountered, 
and obtained a charter for the territory, which reexuved from Charles II 
the name of Pennsylvania, and which was to include thre(j degrees of latitude 
by five degrees of longitude west from the Dolawann The duke of York 
desired to retain the throe lower counties, that is, the state of Delaware, as 
an appendage to New York; Pennsylvania weis, therefore, in that direction, 
limited by a circle drawn at twelve miles' distance from New Castle, north¬ 
ward and westward, unto the boginniiig of the fortieth degree of latitude. 
This impossible boundary received the ass(3nt of the agents of the duke of 
York and Lord Baltimore. 

The charter, as originally drawn up l)y William Penn himself, conceded 
powers of government analogous to those of the charter for Maryland. The 
acts of the future colonial legi.slaturo were to be submitted to the king and 
council, who had power to annul them if contrary to English law. The bishop 
of London, quite unnecessarily, claimerl security for the English church. 
The people of the country wore to bo safe against taxation, except by the 
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provincial assembly or the English parliament. In other respects the usual 
* franchises of a feudal proprietary were conceded. 

Pennsylvania included the principal settlements of the Swedes; and patents 
for land had been made to Dutch and English by the Dutch West India 
Company, and afterwards by the duke oi York. The royal proclamation 
of April 2nd, 1681, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the province 
that William Penn, their absolute proprietary, was invested with all powers 
and pre-eminences necessary for the government. The proprietary also 
issued his proclamation to his vassals and subjects. It was in the following 
words: 

My Friends: I wish you all happiness here and hereafter. These are to left you know, 
that it hath pleased God in his Providence to cast you within my Lott and Care. It is a busi¬ 
ness, that though I never undertook before, yet God has given me an understanding of my 
duty and an honest minde to doe it uprightly. I hope you will not be troubled at your chainge 
and the king's choice; for you are now fixt, at the mercy of no Governour that comes to make 
his fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of your own makeing, and live a free, and 
if you will, a sober and industreous People. I shall not usurp the ri^t of any, or oppress 
his person, God has furnisht me with a better resolution, and has given me his grace to 
keep it. In short, whatever sober and free men can reasonably desire for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply with—I beseech God to direct 
you in the way of righteousness, and therein prosper you and your children after you. I 
am your true Friend, 

London, 8th of the Month called April, 1681. Wu. Penn. 


0' 


Such were the pledges of the Quaker sovereign on assuming the govern¬ 
ment ; it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign these pledges 
were redeemed. He never refused the freemen of Pennsylvania a reason¬ 
able desire. With his letter to the inhabitants, young Markham immediately 
sailed as agent of the proprietary. During the summer the conditions 
for the sale of lands were reciprocally ratined by Penn and a company of 
adventurers. The enterprise of planting a province had been vast for a man 
of large fortmies; Penn’s whole estate had yielded, when unencumbered, 
a revenue of £1,500; but in his zeal to rescue his suffering brethren from per¬ 
secution, he had, by heavy expenses in courts of law and at court, impaired 
his resources, which he might hope to retrieve from the sale of domains. 
Would he sacrifice his duty as a man to his emoluments as a sovereign? 
In August, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds and an annual 
revenue for a monopoly of the Indian traffic between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna. To a father of a family, in straitened circumstances, the 
temptation was great; but Penn was bound, by his religion, to equal laws, 
and he rebuked the cupidity of monopoly. “I will not abuse the love of 
God”—such was his decision—“nor act unworthy of his Providence, by 
defiling what came to me clean. No; let the Lord guide me by his wisdom, 
to honour his name and serve his truth and people, that an example and a 
standard may be set up to the nations ”; and he adds to a Friend, “ There 
may be room there, though not here, for the Ploly Experiment.” 

With a company of emigrants, full instructions were forwarded (Septem¬ 
ber 30th) respecting lands and planting a city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
was deeply agitated by thoughts on the government which he should estab¬ 
lish. To him government was a part of religion itself. He believed “any 
government to be free to the people, where the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to the laws.” That Penn was superior to avarice, was clear from 
his lavish expenditures to relieve the imprisoned; that he had risen above 
ambition, appeared from his preference of the despised Quakers to the career 
of high advancement in the court of Charles 11. But he loved to do good; 
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....,1 oould passionate philanthropy resign absolute power, apparently so 
i-Tvounblo to the exercise of vast benevolence? Here, and here only, Penn's 
.Lu wes severely tried; but he resisted the temptation. ‘I purpose"— 
' b wa.V his prompt decision (May 8th, 1682)—"for the matters of liberty 
■’iroo'^e that which is extraofdinary—to leave myself and successors no 
•Vr t)f doeing mischief; that the will of one man may not hinder the good 
" wliole country.” “It is the great end of government to support power 
verence with the people, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
... r..,. '.vn'fJnnnf, nherlipneft is confusion, and obedience withnTif, 
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T-ie theories of xMgernon Sidney, whose Roman pride __ 

iii' republican cause, and deriving still better pidance from the suavity 
■ind humanity of his Quaker brethren, Penn published a frame of govern- 
!::.>nt. not as an established constitution, but as a system to be referred t-o the 
.•‘rvc.’iien in Pennsylvania. About the same time a free society of traders 
wa.s organised. “It is a very unusual society”—such was their advertise¬ 
ment—‘'for it is an absolute free one, and in a free country; everyone may 
!- concerned that will, and yet have the same liberty of private trairupie, 
:i.- though there were no society at all.” 

Thus the government and commercial prosperity of the colony were 
founded in freedom; to perfect his territory, Penn desired to possess the. bay 
tilt' river, and the shore of the Delaware to the ocean. It wais not difrunili 
to obtain from the duke of York a release of his claim on Pennsylvania- 
and. after much negotiation, the lower province was granted (August 2dtiij 
by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third degree of latitude t.o the 
Atlantic, the western and southern banks of Delaware rivtu- and lui.v uym-c 
under the dominion of William Penn. ^ J • ' 

_ Every arrangement for a voyage to his province being finished, Penn 
311 a beautiful letter, took leave of his family. PIi,s wife, who w/is Ihe love 
of his youth, he reminded of his impoverishment in consequence of hi ,3 oublic 
spirit and recommended economy: “Live low and .sparingly till my dcdits 
be paid.” Yet for his children he adds, “Let them learning, be libonil • sm re 
no cost for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” Agrieultuie he 
ffP™' y^Ployment. "Let my ehilcircn be hiisbanclmoji ,mfl Imuse- 

Rmn- land^fat Newfaetle.'"®'’ “ 

l«-n’’directedT'*’ boyliood 

oldXaedt liften to “r'’fFr 

"■here his except gSLeec LTf ^ “r ‘‘‘ 

yuaker [perhaps] preacher bo toiiehe?Wo^“^?*2h ‘‘ 

wards expelled for noncoLormUr w^f ho was fined ami attor- 

■".asm, beat him and turned him\tPrt,P*^*^*’ hent on subduing hi.s eiitliu- 
with a pure conscience or fortune “hoosc between iroverty 

..e. a. 5r: “i'&S 

feW ‘'“'."S'*"'’ " 

a xford both as a scholar and as an athlete.] 
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of the glory of Descartes that, to complete his education, William Penn 
received a father’s permission to visit the Continent. 

In 1664 the appointment of his father to the command of a British squad¬ 
ron, in the naval war with Holland, compelled his return to the care of the 
estates of the family. In London the travelled student of Lincoln’s Inn, if 
diligent in gaining a knowledge of English law, was yet esteemed, says Pepys,’" 
“a most modish fine gentleman.” 

^ Having thus perfected his understanding by the learning of Oxford, the 
religion and philosophy of the French Huguenots and France, and the study 
of the laws of England, in the bloom of youth, being of engaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword that he easily disarmed an antagonist, 
of great natural vivacity and gay good humour, the career of wealth and 
preferment opened before him through the influence of his father and the 
ready favour of his sovereign. But his mind was already imbued with “a 
deep sense of the vanity of the world, and the irreligiousness of its religions.” 

At length, in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, William Penn heard his old 
friend Thomas Loe speak of the faith that overcomes the world; the undying 
fires of enthusiasm at once blazed up within him, and he renounced every 
hope for the path of integrity. It is a path into which, says Penn, “ God, in 
his everlasting kindness, guided my feet in the flower of my youth, when 
about two-and-twenty years of age.” And in the autumn of that year he 
was in jail for the crime of listening to the voice of conscience. “ Religion ” 
—such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of Ireland—“ is my crime and 
my innocence; it makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own freeman.” 
After his release, returning to England, he encountered bitter mockings 
and scornings, tne invectives of the priests, the strangeness of all his old 
companions; it was noised abftut, in the fashionable world, as an excellent 
jest, says PepySj^”- that “William Penn was a Quaker again, or some very 
melancholy thing”; and in 1667 his father, in anger, turned him penniless 
out of doors. 

The outcast, saved from extreme indigence by a mother’s fondness, became 
an author, and announced to princes, priests, and people that he was one 
of the despised, afflicted, and forsaken Quakers; and repairing to court with 
his hat on,i he sought to engage the duke of Buckingham in favour of liberty 
of conscience, claimed from those in authority better quarters for dissenters 
than stocks, and whips, and dungeons, and banishments, and was urging the 
cause of freedom with importunity, when he himself, in the heydey of youth, 
was consigned to a long and close imprisonment in the Tower in 1668. His 
offence was heresy; the bishop of London menaced him with imprisonment 
for life unless he would recant. “My prison shall be my grave,” answered 
Penn. Charles II sent the humane and candid Stillingfleet to calm the 
young enthusiast. “The Tower”—such was Penn’s message to the king—“is 
to me the worst argument in the world.” In vain did Stillingfleet urge the 

Charles II was only amused at Penn’s refusal to doff his hat in the royal presence. 
Indeed, on one occasion the king himself stood bareheaded. “Why dost thou remove thy 
hat, friend Charles?” asked Penn. And Charles answered, “Because where I am it is cus¬ 
tomary for only one to remain uncovered.” The use of “thee” and “thou” in those days 
meant much. The singular “thou” was reserved, as are the French tu, the German du, and 
various equivalents in other languages to this day, for intimate friends, or, strangely enou^, 
for those whom one scorns; the plural ‘‘you” being reserved for all formal usages. To 
the Quakers the use of a plural form for one person, even the sovereign, was bad as grammar 
and worse as snobbery. To royalty and formal acquaintances, however, the familiar “thou” 
came always as a belittling insult, or at least a familiarity, like the_ unwarranted use pf the 
first name to-day. It had, therefore, a personal and a political meaning to all Europe, difficult 
to understand now that “thou” has passed out of colloquial use in the English language.] 
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motive of roval favour and preferment; the inflexible young man demanded 
frcidora of Arlington, the natural privilege of an Englishman.” After 


fn^edoni of 4riington, 'as the natural privilege of an Englishman. j,xiuc/i 
josino- his freedom for about nine months, his prison door was opened by the 
intcrcesc^ion of his father’s friend,rthe duke of York;/or his constancy had 
eorninaiided the respect and recovered the favour of his father. 

Scarcely had Penn been at liberty a year when, after the intense intoler¬ 
ance of the conventicle act,” he was arraigned for having spoken at a Quaker 
inpetin<r. “Not all the powers on earth shall divert us from meeting to 
.adore our God who made us.” Thus did the young man of five-and-twenty 
defv the English legislature. Amidst angry exclamations and menaces, he 
ja-deeeded to"^plead earnestly for the fundamental laws of England, and, as 
he was hurried out of court, still reminded the jury that "'they were his 
judges.” Dissatisfied with the first verdict returned, the recorder heaped 
upon the jury every opprobrious epithet. “We will have a verdict, by the 
help of God, or you shall starve for it.” “You are Englishmen,” said Penn, 
who had been again brought to the barj “nund your privilege, give not away 
voiir right.” “It never will be well with us,” said the recorder, “till some- 
tliing like the Spanish Inquisition be in England.” At last the jury, who had 
received no refreshments for two days and two nights, on the third day 
(September 5th, 1670) gave their verdict, “not guilty.” The recorder fined 
them forty marks apiece for their independence, and, amercing Penn for 
contempt of court, sent him back to prison. The trial was an era in judicial 
histor}\ The fines were soon afterwards discharged by his father, who was 
now approaching his end. “Son William,” said the dying admiral, “if you 
and your friends keep to your plain way of preaching and living, you will 
make an end of the priests.” 

Inheriting a large fortune, he continued <to defend publicly, from the 
press, the principles of intellectual liberty and moral equality; he remon¬ 
strated in unmeasured terms against the bigotry and intolerance, “the hellish 
darkness and debauchery, of the university of Oxford; he exposed the errors 
of the Roman Catholic church, and in the same breath pleaded for a tolera¬ 
tion of their worship; and never fearing publicly to address a Quaker meeting 
he was soon on the road to Newgate, to suffer for his honesty by a six months' 
imprisonment (1670-1671). “You are an ingenious gentleman,” said the 
magistrate at the trial; ^you have a plentiful estate; why should you render 
your^lf unhappy by associating with such a simple people?” “I pi’efer” 

SIITk’, ‘ .™ked/- The magistrate 



he adds, to (lod s gloij, who has ever preserved me from the power of these 
pollutions, and who, from a child, begot a hatred in me tSs them 

Frnm f ^ ^ trample thy slander as dirt under my feet ” 

, Penn addressed parliament and the nation in the noblest 

plea /or hberty of conscience-a liberty which he deSed b^ araumem. 

experierice,^from religion, and from reason. If the efforts of the 
of C^b bless the provided 

sufferings to obtain^a wetorv Persecution, and by our constant 

by their cruelties.” On ® ^ can achieve 

followed. Penn travelled in Hnlkml imprisonment, a calmer season 
land, he marrkd a woiZi of Germany; then returning to Eng- 

Guiieln^a m! . extraordinary beauty and sweetness of tempen 

kllleJ in the civil w™] b daughter of Sir Wm. Springett, a parliamentary officer 
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whose noble spirit “ chose him before many suitors,” and honoured him with 
* “a deep and upright love.” As persecution in England was suspended, he 
enjoyed for two years the delights of rural life and the animating pursuit of 
letters; till the storm was renewed, and the imprisonment of George Fox, 
on his return from America, demanded infer cession. What need of narrating 
the severities which, like a slow poison, brought the prisoner to the borders 
of the grave ? Why enumerate the atrocities of petty tyrants, invested with 
village magistracies, the ferocious passions of irresponsible jailers ? 

It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to Penn’s 
exertions for New Jersey. The summer and autumn after the first consider¬ 
able Quaker emigration to the eastern bank of the Delaware (1677), George 
Fox and William Penn and Robert Barclay, with others, embarked for Hol¬ 
land, to evangelise the Continent; and Barclay and Penn went to and fro in 
Germany, from the Weser to the Main, the Rhine, and the Neckar, distrib¬ 
uting tracts, discoursing with men of every sect and every rank, preaching 
in palaces and among the peasants, rebuking every attempt to inthrall the 
mmd, and sending reproofs to kings and magistrates, to the princes and 
lawyers of all Christendom. 

The opportunity of observing the aristocratic institutions of Flolland and 
the free commercial cities of Germany was valuable to a statesman. On his 
return to'England, the new sufferings of the Quakers excited a direct appeal 
to the English parliament. The special law against papists was turned 
against the Quakers. 

Defeated in his hopes by the prorogation and dissolution of the parlia¬ 
ment in 1679, Penn appealed to the people, and took an active part in the 
ensuing elections. But every hope of reform from parliament vanished. 
Bigotry and tyranny prevailed more than ever, and Penn, despairing of 
relief in Europe, bent the whole energy of fiis mind to accomplish the estab- 
hshnient of a free government in the New World. Humane by nature and 
by suffering; familiar with the royal family; intimate with Sunderland and 
Algernon Sidney; acquainted with Russell, Halifax, Shaftesbury, and Buck¬ 
ingham; as a member of the Royal Society, the peer of Newton and the 
great scholars of his age—he valued the promptings of a free mind more than 
the awards of the learned, and reverenced the single-minded sincerity of the 
Nottingham shepherd more than the authority of colleges and the wisdom of 
philosophers. And now, being in the meridian of life, but a year older than 
was Locke, when, twelve years before, he had framed a constitution for Caro¬ 
lina, the Quaker legislator was come to the New World to lay the foundations 
of states. Would he imitate the vaunted system of the great philosopher ? 

Locke, like William Penn, was tolerant; both loved freedom; both cher¬ 
ished truth in sincerity. Locke compared the soul to a sheet of white paper, 
just as Hobbes had compared it to a slate, on which time and chance might 
scrawl their experience; to Penn, the soul was an organ which of itself instinc¬ 
tively breathes divine harmonies, like those musical instruments which are 
so curiously and perfectly framed that, when once set in motion, they of 
themselves give forth all the melodies designed by the artist that made them. 
To Locke,^ “conscience is nothing else than our own opinion of our owm 
actions”; to Penn, it is the image of God, and his oracle in the soul. Locke 
deduces government from Noah and Adam, rests it upon contract, and 
announces its end to be the security of property; Penn, far from going back 
to Adam, or even to Noah, declares that “there must be a people before a 
government,” and, deducing the right to institute government from man’s 
moral nature, seeks its fundamental rules in the immutable dictates- “of 
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universal reason,” its end in freedom and happiness. Locke, as an American 
lawgiver, dreaded “a too numerous democracy,” and reserved^all power to i> 
wealth and the feudal proprietaries; Penn believed that God is in every con¬ 
science, his light in every soul; and therefore, stretching out his arms, he 
built—such are his own words—‘'a free colony for all manldnd.” This is 
the praise of William Penn, that, in an age wMch ha^ seen a popular revo¬ 
lution shipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had seen 
Hugh Peters and Henry Vane perish by the hangman’s cord and the axe; 
in an age when Sidney nourished the pride of patriotism rather than the sen¬ 
timent of philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of his order, and 
not for new enfrancliisements, when Harrington and _ Shaftesbury and Locke 
thought government should rest on property—Penn did not despair of human¬ 
ity, and, though all liistory and experience denied the sovereignty of the peo¬ 
ple, dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self-government. 
Conscious that there was no room for its exercise in England, the pure enthu¬ 
siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary exile, was come to the banks of 
the Delaware to institute ‘^the Holy Experiment.” 

The news spread rapidly that the Quaker king was at New Castle; and, 
on the day after his landing (October 28th, 1682), in presence of a crowd 
of Swedes and Dutch and English, who had gathered round the court¬ 
house, his deeds of feoffment were produced; the duke of York’s agent sur¬ 
rendered the territory by the solemn delivery of earth and water, and Penn, 
invested with supreme and undefined power in Delaware, addressee! the assem¬ 
bled multitude on government, recommended sobriety and peace, and pledged 
himself to grant liberty of conscience and civil freedoms. 

From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. From Chester, 
tradition describes the journey of Penn to have been continued with a few 
friends in an open boat, in the Earliest days of November, to the beautiful 
bank, fringed with pine trees, on which the city of Philadelphia was soon to 
rise. In the following weeks Penn visited west and east New Jersey, New 
York, the metropolis of his neighbour proprietary, the duke of York, and, 
after meeting Friends on Long Island, he returned to the banks of the 
Delaware. 


THE GREAT TREATY WITH THE LENNI-LENAPE (1682-1683 A.D.) 

To this period belongs his first grand treaty with the Indians. Beneath 
a large elm tree at Shackamaxon, on the northern edge of Philadelphia, ^ Will¬ 
iam Penn, surrounded_ by a few friends, in the habiliments of peace, met 
the numerous delegation of the Lenni-Lenape tribes. The great treaty 
was not for the purchase of lands, but, confirming what Penn had written 
and Markham covenanted, its sublime purpose was the recognition of the 
equal rights of humanity. Under the shelter of the forest, now leafless 
by the frosts of autumn, Penn proclaimed to the men of the Algonquin 
race, from both banks of the Delaware, from the borders of the Schuylkill, 
and, it may have been, even from the Susquehanna, the same simple mes- 

P_Bancroft,£? Fiske,& and others place this meeting about November, 1682. StoneP 
dates it on June 23rd, 1683, basing the date on Penn’s Letters to the Free Society of Traders of 
August 16fch, 1683; Stone claims that at Penn’s first meeting the Indians refused to sell him 
any land, or at least did not understand his purpose. As we have seen, this was by no means 
the first instance of purchase from Indians. The Dutch under Minuit bought lands, as did 
the Puritans and Roger Williams, not to mention West’s purchase of the site of Richmond 
in 1610, Calvinist’s in 1634, and the Swedish in 1638.] 
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sage of peace and love which George Fox had professed before Cromwell, 
^ and Mary Fisher had borne to the Grand Turk, The English and the Indian 
should respect the same moral law, should be alike secure in their pursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men frcfxn each race. ‘'We meet’^—such 
were the words of Wijliam Penn—" on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open¬ 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. The 
friendship between me ancl you I will not compare to a chain; for that the 
rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We are the same as if one 
man’s body were to be divided into two parts; we are all one flesh and blood.” 

The children of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrine, and 
renounced their guile and their revenge. They received the presents of Penn 
in sincerity; and with hearty friendship they gave the belt of wampum. 
"We will live,” said they, "in love with William Penn and his children, as 
long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 

This treaty of peace and friendship was made under the open sky, by 
the side of the Delaware, with the sun and the river and the forest for 
witnesses. It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified by signa¬ 
tures and seals; no written record of the conference can be found; ancl its 
terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on the heart. The 
simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their wigwams, kept the history 
of the covenant by strings of wampum, and, long afteiwards, in their cabins, 
would count over the shells on a clean piece of b^ark, and recall to their own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to the stranger, the words of Will¬ 
iam Penn. New England had just terminated a disastrous war of exter¬ 
mination; the Dutch were sc?ircely ever at peace with the Algonquins; the 
laws of Maryland refer to Indian hostilities and massacres which extended 
as far as Richmond. Penn came without arms; he declared his purpose 
to abstain from violence; he had no message but peace; and not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

Was there not progress from Menendez to Roger Williams—from Cortes 
and Pizarro to William Penn ? The Quakers, ignorant of the homage which 
their virtues would receive from Voltaire and Raynal, men so unlike them¬ 
selves, exulted in the consciousness of their humanity. We have done better, 
said they truly, " than if, with the proud Spaniards, we had gained the mines 
of Potosi. We may make the ambitious heroes, whom the world admires, 
blush for their shameful victories. To the poor, dark souls round about 
us we teach their rights as men.” The scene at Shackamaxon forms the 
subject of one of the pictures of West; but the artist, faithful neither to the 
Indians nor to Penn, should have no influence on history, 

Of this Shackamaxon Treaty, Voltaire 2 says: " It was the sole treaty 
between these peoples and the Christians that was neither sworn to nor 
broken.” He comments also on "the very novel spectacle of a sovereign 
whom everybody could ‘ thee-and-thou ’ {tutoyer) and address with hat on 
head. William Pen {sic) could boast of having brought back the Age of 
Gold, which is spoken of so often, but has never really existed except in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Francis Parkman somewhat qualifies his praise of Penn’s success with 
the Indians. He says: "With regard to the alleged results of the pacific 
conduct of the Quakers, our admiration will diminish on closely viewing 
the circumstances of the case. The position of the colony was a most for- 
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timate one. Had the Quakers planted their colony on the banks of the St, 
Lawrence, or among the warlike tribes of New England, their shaking of hands 
and assurances of tender regard would not long have availed to save them 
from the visitations of the scalping-lmife. But the Delawares, the people 
on whose territory they had settlSd, were like themselves debarred the use 
of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmed j:hem, and forced them 
to adopt the opprobrious name of “women.” The humble Delawares were 
Wt too happy to receive the hand extended to them, and dwell in friendship 
with their pacific neighbours; since to have lifted the hatchet would have 
brought upon their heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whose good will 
Penn had taken pams to secure.^ 

The sons of Penn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, 
did not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis¬ 
tinguished them father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they commenced 
through their agents a series of unjust measures, which gradually alienated 
the Indians, and, after a peace of seventy years, produced a disastrous rup¬ 
ture. The Quaker population of the colony sympathised in the kindness 
which its founder had cherished towards the benighted race. This feeling 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercourse; and, except where private 
interest was concerned, the Quakers made good their reiterated professions 
of attachment. Kindness to the Indian was the glory of their sect.’’ 

In the year 1683 Penn often met the Indians in council, and at their 
festivals. He visited them in their cabins, shared the hospitable banquet 
of hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed and frolicked, and practised 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding red men.^ He 
touched the secret springs of sympathy, and succeeding generations on the 
Susquehanna acknowledged his loveliness. 

Peace existed with the native’s; the contentment of the emigrants was 
made perfect by the happy inauguration of the government. A general 
convention had been permitted by Penn (December 4th to 7th, 1682). 
The people preferred to appear by their representatives; and in three days 
the work of preparatory legislation at Chester was finished. The charter 
from the king did not include the territories; these were now enfranchised 
by the joint act of the inhabitants and the proprietary, and united with 
Pennsylvania on the basis of equal rights. The freedom of all the inhabi¬ 
tants being thus confirmed, the Inward Voice, which was the celestial visitant 
to the Quakers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience; 
the first day of the week was reserved, as a day of leisure, for the ease of the 
creation. The rule of equality was introduced into families by abrogating 
the privileges of primogeniture.^ The word of an honest man was evidence 
without an oath. The mad spirit of speculation was checked by a system 
of strict accoimtability, applied to factors and agents. Every man liable 
to civil burdens possessed the right of suffrage; and, without regard to sect, 
every Christian was eligible to dfice.^ No tax or custom could be levied but 
by law. The Quaker is a spiritualist; the pleasures of the senses, masks, 
revels, and stage-plays, not less than bulLbaits and cock-fights, were pro¬ 
hibited. Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Marriage was 
esteemed a pivil contract; adultery a felony. The Quakers had suffered from 
wrong imprisonment; the false accuser was liable to double damages. Every 
prison for convicts was made a workhouse. There were neither poor rates nor 

’He paid twice for his lands; once to the Iroquois, who claimed them by right of con¬ 
quest, and once to their occupants, the Delawares. 

P Watson quotes an eye-witness who said she saw P«nn outdance all the Indians.] 
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tithes. The Swedes and Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties 
of Englishmen. 

The government having been organised, William Penn, accompanied 
by members of his council, hastened to West River, to interchange courtesies 
with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their respective provinces (Decem¬ 
ber 11th). A discussipn of three days led to no result; tired of useless debates, 
Penn crossed the Chesapeake to visit Friends at Choptank, and returned 
to his own province, prepared to renew negotiation, or to submit to arbi¬ 
tration in England. 


PENN FOUNDS PHILADELPHIA 

He now selected a site for a city, purchased the ground of the Swedes, 
and in a situation “not surpassed—such are his words—“by one among 
all the many places he had seen in the world,” on a neck of land between 
the Schuylkill and Delaware, appointed for a town by the convenience of 
the rivers, the firmness of the land, the pure springs and salubrious air, Will¬ 
iam Penn laid out Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the mansion of freedom, 
the home of humanity. But vast as were the hopes of the humble Friends, 
who now marked the boimdaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and walnut 
trees of the original forest, they were surpassed by the reality. Pennsyl¬ 
vania bound the northern and the southern colonies in bonds stronger than 
paper chains; Philadelphia was the birthplace of American independence 
and the pledge of union. 

March 12th, 1683, the infant city, in which there could have been few 
mansions but hollow trees, was already the scene of legislation. From each 
of the six counties into which Penn’s dominions were divided, nine repre¬ 
sentatives, Swedes, Dutch, and Quaker Joreachers, of Wales and Ireland 
and England, were elected for the purpose of establishing a charter of liberties. 
They desired it might be the acloiowledged growth of the New World, and 
bear date in Philadelphia. When the general assembly came together, Pemi 
referred to the frame of government proposed in England, saying, “You 
may amend, alter, or add; I am ready to settle such foundations as may be for 
your happiness.” 


THE FRAME OP GOVERNMENT (1687 A.D.) 

The constitution which was established created a legislative council 
and a more numerous assembly; the former to be elected for three years, 
one-third being renewed annually; the assembly to be annually chosen. 
Rotation in office was enjoined. The theory of the constitution gave to the 
governor and council the initiation of all laws; these were to be promulgated 
to the people; and the office of the assembly was designed to be no more 
than to report the decision of the people in their primary meetings. Thus 
no law could be enacted but with the direct assent of the whole community. 
Such was the system of the charter of liberties. But it received modifications 
from the legislature by which it was established. The assembly set the pre¬ 
cedent of engaging in debate, and of proposing subjects for bills by way of 
conference with the governor and council. In return, by unanimous vote 
a negative voice was allowed the governor on all the doings of the council, 
and such a power was virtually a right to negative any law. It had been more 
simple to have left the assembly full power to originate bills, and to the 
governor an unconditional negative. This was virtually the method estab- 
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lished in 1683; it was distinctly recognised in the fundamental law in 1696. 
Besides, the charter from Charles 11 held the proprietary responsible for 
colonial legislation; and no act of provincial legislation could be perfected 
till it had passed the great seal of the province. That a negative voice was 
thus reserved to William Penn, wafs, we believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day; such was certainly the intention of the royal charter, and was 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to cease. In other respects, 
the frame of government gave all power to the people; the judges were to 
be nominated by the provincial council, and, in case of good behaviour, 
could not be removed by the proprietary during the term for which they 
were commissioned. 

But for the hereditaiy office of proprietary, Pennsylvania had been a 
representative democracy. In Maryland, the council was named by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania,, by the people. In Maryland, the power of 
appointmg magistrates, and all, even the subordinate executive officers, 
rested solely with the proprietary; in Pennsylvania, William Penn could 
not appoint a justice or a constable; every executive officer, except the highest, 
was elected by the people or their representatives; and the governor could 
perform no public act, but with the consent of the council. Lord Baltimore 
had a revenue derived from the export of tobacco, the staple of Maryland; 
and his colony was burdened with taxes; a similar revenue was offered to 
William Penn, and declined; and tax-gatherers were unknown in his province. 

In the name of all the freemen of the j:)rovince, the charter was received 
by the assembly with gratitude, as one "'of more than expected liberty." 
“I desired," says Penn, “to show men as free and as happy as they can be," 
In the decline of life, the language of his heart was still the same. “ If, in 
the relation between us," he writes in his old age, “ the peojde want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I shoutd readily grant it." 

To the charter which Locke invented for Carolina, the palatines voted 
an immutable immortality; and it never gained more than a short, partial 
existence. To the people of his province Penn left it free to subvert or alter 
the frame of government; and its essential principles remain to this day 
without change. Such was the birth of popular power in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. It remained to dislodge superstition from its hiding-places 
in the mind, ^ The Scandinavian emigrants came from their native forests 
with imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of an invisible world of fiends; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a wdtch. Penn presided, 
and the Quakers on the jury outnumbered the Swedes. The jury, having 
listened to the charge from the governor, returned this verdict: “ The prisoner 
is guilty of the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty as she stands 
indicted." The friends of the liberated prisoner were required to give bonds 
that she should keep the peace; and in Penn^s domain, from that day to this, 
neither demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or broomstick; 
and the worst arts of conjuration went no farther than to foretell fortunes, 
mutter powerful spells over quack medicines, or discover by the divining 
rod the hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 


RAPID GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Meantime the news spread abroad, that William Penn, the Quaker, had 
opened “an asylum to the good and the oppressed of every nation"; and 
humanity went through Europe, gathering the children of misfortune. From 
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England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, and the Low Countries, 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of the Rhine 
it was whispered that the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstierna 
were consummated; new companies w^ere formed under better auspices 
than those of the Swedes; and from the highlands above Worms, the humble 
people who had melted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renounced their German homes for the protection of the Quaker king. There 
is nothing in the history of the human race like the confidence which the 
simple virtues and institutions of William Penn inspired. The progress 
of his province was more rapid than the progress of New England. In three 
years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than New York had 
done in half a century. This was the happiest season in the public life of 
William Penn. “I must, without vanity, say”—such was his honest exul¬ 
tation—“I have led the greatest colony into America that evei' any man 
did upon a private credit, and the most • prosperous beginnings that ever 
were in it are to be found amongst us.” 

The mission of William Penn was accomplished; and now, like Solon, 
the most humane of ancient legislators, he prepared to leave the common¬ 
wealth of which he had founded the happiness. Intrusting the great seal 
to his friend Lloyd, and the executive power to a committee of the council, 
Penn sailed for England (August 12th, 1684), leaving freedom to its own devel¬ 
opment. His departure was happy for the colony and for his ovm tran¬ 
quillity. He had established a democracy, and was himself a feudal sover¬ 
eign. The two elements in the government were incompatible; and for 
ninety years the civil history of Pennsylvania is but the accoimt of the jarring 
of these opposing interests, to which there could be no happy issue but in 
popular independence. But rude collisions were not yet begun; and the 
benevolence of William Penn" breathed to^his people a farewell, unclouded 
by apprehension. “My love and my life are to you and with you, and no 
water can quench it, nor disturbance bring it to an end. I have been with 
you, cared over you, and served you with unfeigned love; and you are beloved 
of me and dear to me beyond utterance. And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin 
settlement of this province, my soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may be blessed. Dear 
friends, my love salutes you all.” 

The question respecting the boundaries between the domains of Lord 
Baltimore and of William Penn was promptly resumed before the committee 
of trade and plantations; and, after many hearings, it was decided that the 
tract of Delaware did not constitute a part of Maryland. The proper boun¬ 
daries of the territory remained to be settled; and the present limits of Dela¬ 
ware were established by a compromise. 

This decision formed the basis of an agreement between the respective 
heirs of the two proprietaries in 1732. Three years afterwards the subject 
became a question in chancery; in 1750 the present boundaries were decreed 
by Lord Hardwicke; ten years afterwards they were, by agreement, more 
accurately defined; and in 1761 the line between Maryland and Pennsylvania 
towards the west was run by Mason and Dixon. Delaware lies between the 
same parallels with Maryland; and Quakerism did not exempt it from negro 
slavery. 

But the care of colonial property did not absorb the enthusiasm of Penn; 
and, now that his father’s friend had succeeded to the throne, he employed 
his fortune, his influence, and his fame to secure that “impartial” liberty 
of conscience which, for nearly twenty years, he had advocated, with Buck- 
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insham and Arlington, before the magistrates of Ireland, and English juries, 
in the Tower in Newgate, before the commons of England, in public discus- 
*:ions with Baxter and the Presbyterians, before Quaker meetings, at Chester 
and Philadelphia, and through the press to the world. It was his old post 
—the office to which he was faitmul from youth to age. Fifteen thousand 
families had been ruined for dissent since the restoration; five thousand per¬ 
sons had died victims to imprisonment. The ponarch was persuaded to 
exercise his prerogative of mercy; and at Penn’s intercession, in 1686, not less 
than twelve hunched Friends were liberated from the horrible dungeons and 
prisons where many of them had languished hopelessly for years. Penn 
delighted in doing good. His house was thronged by swarms of clients, 
envoys from Massachusetts among the number; and sometimes there were 
two hundred at once claiming his disinterested good offices with the king. 
For Locke, then a voluntary exile, and the firm friend of intellectual freedom, 
he obtained a promise of immunity, which the blameless philosopher, in the 
just pride of innocence, refused. And at the very time when the Roman 
Catholic Fdnelon, in France, was pleading for_ Protestants against the intol¬ 
erance of Louis XIV, the IProtestant Penn, in England, was labouring to 
rescue the Roman Catholics from the jealousy of the English aristocracy. 
The political tracts of “the arch Quaker’’ have the calm wisdom ancl the 
universality of Lord Bacon; in behalf of liberty of conscience, they beauti¬ 
fully connect the immutable principles of human nature and human rights 
with the character and origin of English freedom, and exhaust the question 
as a subject for English legislation. Penn never gave counsel at variance 
with popular rights. He resisted the commitment of the bishops to the 
Tower, and, on the day of the birth of the prince of Wales, pressed the king 
exceedingly to set them at libert;^. His private correspondence proves that 
he_ esteemed parliament the only power through which his end could be 
gained. England to-day confesses his sagacity, and is doing honour to his 
genius. He came too soon for success, and he was aware of it. After more 
than a century, the laws which he reproved began gradually to be repealerl • 
and the principle which he developed, sure of immortality began slowly but 

finffiy assertmg its power over the legislation of Great Britain 
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philanthropy, establishing popular power, left him without a revenue; and he 
who had so often been imprisoned for religion, in his old age went to jail for 
debt. But what is so terrible as remorse—^what so soothing as an approving 
conscience ? William Penn was happy. “ He could say it before the Lord, 
he had the comfort of having approved Siimself a faithful steward to his 
understanding and ability.’'<7 

LATER YEARS OP PENN 

Penn was four times imprisoned by King William [on his accession after 
the revolution of 1689]: the king took from him the government of the prov¬ 
ince, and in 1693 appointed Colonel Benjamin Fletcher governor of Penn¬ 
sylvania and New York. King William at length became convinced, from 
the strictest scrutiny, that Penn’s attachment to the Stuart family was 
merely personal, and that his gratitude was not likely to occasion any detri¬ 
ment to him, and the proprietor was soon reinstated in the royal favour 
(August 20th, 1694). Being permitted to resume and exercise his rights, he 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the assembly 
passed a third frame of government, which was signed by the governor, the 
object of which was to correct certain breaches of the charter government, 
against which the second frame had not sufficiently guarded. 

In 1699, Penn, accompanied by his family, again visited his colony, with 
the intention of ending his days in the society of his people. Negro slavery 
and Indian intercourse had crept into the colony, andf their effects were 
abundantly visible in the altercations which ensued between the proprietor 
and the assembly. Penn prepared three bills, and presented them to the 
assembly; but the two most important were negatived, and the third, rela¬ 
tive to the trial and punishment of slaves," was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislature. With his own sect, he was more successful; and the final 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania was ultimately owing to Quaker influence. 

Penn was disheartened, and determined to return to England; but it 
would have been impolitic to leave the province whilst affairs were in such a 
state of confusion. He therefore prepared a new constitution in 1701, which 
was readily accepted by the assembly. This fourth frame of government 
introduced many important changes. It gave to the assembly the power of 
originating bills, which had previously been possessed by the governors only, 
and that of amending or rejecting those which might be laid before them. 
To the governor it reserved a negative on the acts of the assembly, the right 
of appointing his own council, and the executive power. Although this 
charter gave general satisfaction in the province of Pennsylvania,_ yet the 
“Three Lower Counties” refused to accept it; and, in the following year, 
they established a separate assembly at New Castle, acknowledging, however, 
the same governor. 

After mis fourth charter was accepted, Penn returned to England, assign¬ 
ing as a reason his having learned that the ministry intended to abolish the 
proprietary governments in North America, which made it absolutely neces¬ 
sary for him to appear there in order to oppose a measure so derogatory to 
his interests. While in England, he was pursued by complaints from America 
against Governor Evans. This governor exerted himself to establish a militia 
system, which, though popular in Delaware, was odious in Pennsylvania; 

complained that their quarrels were preventing immigration, and had cost him personally 
£10,000. When his quitrents were complained of as taxes which he did not need, he wrote, 
"God is my witness, lam above £6,000 out of pocket more than I ever saw by the province.”] 
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■iiid he also announced the approach of a hostile invasion, which caused 
many individuals, and amongst these four Quakers, to take up arms. This 
reijort proving false, the assembly impeached Evans and his secretary Logan. 

^Penn therefore removed Evans, and appointed in his stead Charles 
Gookin whose age, experience, and mild character seemed well suited to 
satisfy ^the people over whom he was to preside. Rut having complained 
once they seemed to have acquired a love of complaint, and not only were 
more hostile to Gookin than they had been to Evans, but began to scan very 
narrowly the conduct of Penn himself. Finding that the provincial affairs 
still went wrong, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addressed the assembly 
in a letter replete with cairn solemnity and dignified concern. Had all other 
knowledge of Penn and his deeds been lost, this letter alone would have 
enabled us to write the character of its author. Its effect was apparent at 
the next election, when the enemies of Penn were rejected by the voters. 
But before this change could have been known to him, he was attacked by 
a succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately terminated his life, July 30th, 
171S.5 

The heirs of Penn instituted a suit for the succession to the governorship, 
which was finally awarded to his three sons by his second wife. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing the propri¬ 
etary government and the quitrents of the Penn heirs, and voted £130,000 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace with England. It was even¬ 
tually paid in the sum of 1570,000. In 1790 the British government voted 
the eldest male descendant of Penn's second wife a pension of £4,000 to quiet 
his claims for the surrender of his territories. As late as 1884 this pension 
was commuted for the sum of £67,000.« 

By pursuing the course commenced by Penn, the colony gradually increased 
m wealth and population, without any of those fearful Indian invasions 
'^hich bO much retaided the increase of the other colonies. The only subject 
of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a dispute between the gover- 
noib and the assembly, on the subject of exempting the lands of the proprie- 
general taxation a claim which the inhabitants resisted as unjust. 
After much altercation on this subject, the assembly deputed the celebrated 
Benjamm Franklin to London, as their agent to petition the king for redress. 
^ discussion before the privy council, Franklin acceded to an arrangement 
making the assessments fair and equitable; and a bill, signed by the governor 
for levymg these taxes received the royal approbation. ^ » 

lennsylvania was the last colony settled, excepting Georgia, and her 
Shem^^ Hi P^P^^ation was more rapid than that of any of the 
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_ We must now leave for the present the states of New England, austere 
alike in character and clime, and turn to those summer realms of the south 
which excited the cupidity of the early French and Spanish adventurers. 
We must become more intimately acquainted with the region where De Soto 
wandered in search of the land of gold; ^here the good Coligny planted his 
settlemerits of persecuted Huguenots; where Catholic bigotry dyed the soil 
with their blood; and where, also, the brave Raleigh planned magnificent 
schemes of colonisation, and reaped only the fruits of disappointment and 
sorrow. 

The vast territory of North America was, as we have seen, for half a cen¬ 
tury after the English began to colonise it, divided into two districts, called 
North and South Virginiaall lands lying towards the river St. Lawrence, 
from the northern boundaries of the province now called Virginia, belonged 
to the northern, and all those to the southward, as far as the gulf of Florida, 
to the southern district.” 

The French colonists first gave the name of Carolina to the country which 
is still so designated, in honour of their worthless monarch, Charles IX. In 
1630, Charles I of England granted a tract of land south of Chesapeake bay 
to Sir Robert Heath, Ms attorney-general, under the name of Carolana; 
but omng to the political agitations in England, the projected colonisation 
of tMs country was never carried out. With the restoration, the English 
reasserted their claim to that portion of America wMch had been known 
under the designation of South Virginia, and the fertility and desirableness 
of which was now an established fact. Somewhat before the time, therefore, 
when the restored monarch made a grant to his brother, the duke of York, 
of the Dutch possessions of New Netherlands, he conferred the vast territory 
comprised between Albemarle sound, southward to the river St. John, mider 
the name of Carolina, upon eight proprietors, among whom were some of his 
principal courtiers; that is to say, Clarendon, the prime minister; General 
Monk, now duke of Abemarle; Lord Craven; Lord Ashley Cooper, after¬ 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury; Sir John Colleton, Lord John Berkeley, his brother, 
Sir William, governor of Virginia, and Sir George Carteret. The grant made 
to these proprietaries constituted them absolute sovereigns of the country. 
Their right, however, was immediately disputed both by the Spaniards— 
whose fort of St. Augustine was considered to establish actual possession— 
and by the assigns of Sir Robert Heath; but neither claimants could stand 
before the new and more powerful patentees. Besides these, other parties 
of a much more sturdy and unmanageable character had already estab¬ 
lished themselves on its coasts. New England, which possessed witMn itself 
not only an expansive principle, but one which took deep root on any soil 
which it touched, had planted not only a little settlement on Cape Fear, 
which had been fostered in its distresses by the mother colony, but had sown 
the seeds of democratic liberty, from wMch, in part, must^ be ^traced the 
resolute spirit which distinguished the colony of North Carolina in the long 
struggle through which it had to pass. 

Virginia, too, was “the mother of colonies”; and in 1622 the adventu¬ 
rous Porey, then secretary of Virginia, travelled overland to the banks of the 
Chowan, or South river, rejDorting on Ms return most favourably of the Idnd- 
ness of the natives, the fertility of the country, and the happy climate, which 
yielded two harvests in the year. During the succeeding forty years Ms 
explorations were followed up, and when religious persecution took place 
in Virginia dissenters emigrated largely. The country aroimci Abemarle 
sound was established by NonconforiMsts, who had purchased a right .to their 
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lands from the aborigines. These settlements were claimed by the new pro¬ 
prietaries of Carohna, and Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia and 
one of the joint proprietors, was ordered by his colleagues to assume jurisdic¬ 
tion over them in their name. 

Berkeley, however, who knew 1:oo well the character of these pioneer- 
settlers, did not venture to enforce Ms orders too strictly. Instead of tMs, 
he appointed William Druimnond, one of the settlers, to be the governor; 
and instituting a simple form of government, a council of six members, and 
an easy tenure of land, left the colony to take care of itself, to enjoy liberty 
of conscience and the management of its own affairs. “ Such,” says Bancroft, S' 
“ was the origin of fixed settlements in North Carolina. The child of ecclesias¬ 
tical oppression was swathed in inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Besides these settlements of New 
England and Virdnia, several planters 
of Barbadoes had purchased from the 
Indians a tract of land tMrty-two 
miles square on Cape Fear river, where 
the New Englanders had first settled 
themselves, and now applied to the 
new proprietaries for a confirmation of 
their pm’chase and a charter of govern¬ 
ment. All their wishes were not 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a 
cavalier, and the head of these Barba¬ 
does planters, was appointed governor, 
with a jurisdiction extending from Cape 
Fear to *the St. Matheo, the comitry 
being called Clarendon. This settle¬ 
ment absorbed that of the New Eng¬ 
landers, who, however, were so far 
respected that Yeamans was instructed 
to be ''ve:^ tender” towards them, to 
“make things easy to the people of 
New England, that others might be 
attracted there.” The colony immediately applied itself to the preparation 
of boards,^ shingles, and staves to be sMpped to the West Indies, and the 
same continues to this day to be the staple of that region of pine forests and 
sterile plains. 

The proprietai’ies in the mean time having ascertained the character of 
their territory, and become better acquainted with its geography, obtained, 
in 1665, a second charter. 

This second charter was in total disregard of all other claims; and tMs time 
their grant was extended half a degree farther north, so as to include the 
settlements on the Chowan, and a degree and a half farther south, including 
the Spanisli colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. This vast grant, in fact, comprised all the present 
territory of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, a considerable portion of Florida and Missouri, 
nearly all Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was this all; an addi¬ 
tional grant shortly afterwards added the group of the Bahama Isles, then 
famous as the resort of buccaneers, to the vast realms wMch their charter 
already included. 



Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
(1621-1683) 
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The infant; settlement of Albemarle continued to receive accessions from 
Virginia and New England; and from Bermuda, already famous for the build¬ 
ing of fast-sailing ships, came a colony of shipbuilders. In 1669 the first 
laws were enacted by an assembly composed of the governor, Stevens, who 
had succeeded Drummond, a council of ^ix, and twelve delegates chosen 
by the people. According to the laws of Virginia, land was offered to all 
newcomers, and immigrant debtors were protected for five years against 
any suit for debt contracted beyond the colony. The governor and court 
constituted a court of justice, and were entitled to a fee of thirty pounds of 
tobacco on every suit; and the colony being without any minister of religion, 
marriage became a civil rite. Three years afterwards the proprietaries 
solemnly confirmed the settlers in possession of their lands, and granted to 
them the right of nominating six councillors in addition to the six nominated 
by the patentees. The right of self government was thus established on the 
soil of North Carolina. 


LOCKE’S GRAND MODEL CONSTITUTION 

In the mean time, the ambition of the proprietaries extending with the 
extent of their charter, a magnificent scheme of sovereignty was conceived, 
wliich was intended not only to give them the wealth of empires but the 
fame of legislators. All that philosophic intellect and worldly sagacity 
could do to frame a model government was now done. The earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury was deputed by his fellow-proprietaries to frame for this infant empire 
a_constitution commensurate with its intended greatness; and he employed 
his friend and proUg6 John Locke, afterwards so well loiown for Ins philo¬ 
sophical writings, as his agent tor this purpose. 

Locke commenced his labours on the principle that “ compact is the true 
basis of government, and the protection of property its great end.”' Cold 
and calculating, with no generous enthusiasm of soul, no sympathetic and 
aspiring impulses, guided alone by intellect and conventionality, it is no 
wonder that the “ Grand Model,” as the constitution of Carolina was called, 
failed of practical application, and was finally, after the vain attempt of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapplicable to its purpose. 

It has been well remarked by Bancrofts' that “ the formation of political 
institutions in the United States was not effected by giant minds or ‘ nobles 
after the flesh.’ The truly great lawgivers in the colonies first became as 
little children.”^ But futile as was this Grand Model constitution, we must 
give _some idea of it to our readers, to show how little intellect merely and 
political wisdom can comprehend the principles of successful government or 
the basis of a prosperous and happy social state: 


" The interests of the proprietaries, a government most agreeable to monarchy and a 
careful avoidance of a numerous democracy," are the avowed threefold objects of the Carolina 
constitution. The proprietaries, eight in number, were never to be increased or diminished; 
their dignity was hereditary. The vast extent of territory was to be divided into counties, 
each containing about seven hundred and fifty square miles; to each county appertained 
two orders of nobility, a landgrave or earl, and two caciques or barons ; the land was to be 
divided into five equal parts, one of which became the inalienable right of the proprietaries, 
smother equally inalienably the property of the nobility, and the remaining three-fifths were 
reserved for the people, and might be held by lords of manors who were not hereditary 
fegislators, but, like the nobility, exercised judicial powers in their baronial courts. The 

We have previously quoted Bancroft’s comparison of the theories of Locke and Will¬ 
iam Penn.] 
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number of three nobles for each county was to remain xmaJterable; after the current century 
no transfer of lands could take place. Each county, being divided into twenty-four parts, 
called colonies, was to be cultivated by a race of hereditary leetmen, or tenants, attached 
to the sod, each holding ten acres of land at a fixed rent; these tena,nt9 not being possessed 
of any political franchise, but being “ adscripts of the soil under the Jurisdiction of their lord 
without any appeal ” ; and it was added that “ all the children of leetmen shall be leetmen, 
and so to all generations.” 

The jDolitical rights of the great body of the people being thus disposed of, 
and a legislative barrier placed, as it were, against progressive popular improve¬ 
ment and enlightenment, a very complicated system of government was framed 
for the benefit of the privileged classes. “Besides the court of proprietors, 
invested with supreme executive authority, the president of which was the 
oldest proprietor, with the title of palatine, there were seven other courts, 
presided over by the remaining seven proprietors, with the titles respectively 
of admiral, chamberlain, chancellor, chief justice, high steward, and treasurer; 
besides the president, each of these courts had six councillors appointed for 
hfe, two-thirds, at least, of whom must be nobles.” There is sometlnng 
almost childish and ludicrous in the business of some of these supreme and 
pompous dignitaries of an infant settlement, the inhabitants of which lived 
in log cabins scattered through the wilderness. The court of the admiral 
had cognisance of shipping and trade; the chamberlain’s, of pedigrees, festi¬ 
vals, sports, and ceremonies; the chancellor’s, of state affairs and license of 
printing; the constable’s, of war; the chief justice’s, of ordinary judicial ques¬ 
tions; the high steward’s, of public works; the treasurer’s, of finance. 

“All these courts united,” says Hildreth,^ “were to compose a grand 
council of fifty members, in whom was vested exclusively the right of pro¬ 
posing laws, which required, however, the approval of a parliament of four 
estates, proprietors, landgraves, caciques, and commoners, to render them 
valid. The four estates composing the parliaiTient were to sit in one chamber, 
each landgrave and cacique being entitled to a seat, but the proprietors, if 
they chose, to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each county were the 
representatives of the commons; the possession of five hundred acres being, 
however, requisite to qualify for a seat, and fifty acres of land to give an 
elective vote. The proprietaries in their separate courts had a veto on all 
acts.” 

The people had thus no share whatever in the executive, judicial, or 
legislative authority. “The four-and-twenty colonies of each county were 
divided into four precincts, each precinct having a local court, whence appeals 
were to lie to the court of chief justice. Juries were to decide by majority.” 
To plead for money or reward in any court was denounced as “ base and vile,” 
an enactment little in accordance with the interests of the lawyer. “ None 
could be freemen who did not acknowledge God and the obligation of public 
worship. The Church of England—against the wishes of Locke, who wished 
to put all sects on the same footing—was to be supported by the state. Any 
seven freemen might, however, form a church or religious society, provided 
its members admitted the rightfulness of oaths—^which clause at once excluded 
the Quakers. By another provision, every freeman of Carolina, of whatso¬ 
ever opinion or religion, possessed absolute power and authority over his negro 
slaves.” 

This “Grand Model constitution,” which was extravagantly praised in 
England, was signed in March, 1670, and Monk, duke of Albemarle, as the 
oldest of the proprietaries, was appointed palatine. Whilst this pompous 
scheme of legislature was occupying the wisest heads in England, three ves¬ 
sels conveyed out emigrants, at the expense of £12,000 to the proprietaries, 
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' '■ under the command of William Sayle, who established themselves on the old 

site of Port Royal. The grand aristocratical constitution was sent over in 
y due form to Carolina, but neither was it found more suitable at Albemarle, 

I in the north, than by Sayle’s colony in the south. The character of the people 

[ - , of Albemarle rendered its introduction im;Possible; “ those sturdy dwellers in 

f scattered log cabins of the wilderness could not be noblemen, and would not 

j be serfs.” This unfortunate constitution, which made John Locke a land¬ 

grave, and the noble proprietaries in succession palatines, led to a long and 
fruitless struggle of its founders to force upon the settlers a form of govern¬ 
ment incompatible with their circumstances, and from which they had noth¬ 
ing to gain, but everything to lose. The contest continued for three-and- 
twenty years, when the Grand Model, baseless as a fabric of mist, was formallj'’ 
abrogated. 

About the time when the new constitution was first exciting the derision 
• and abhorrence of the sturdy Nonconformists of Albemarle, distinguished 

ministers among the Quakers travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
and were received ''tenderly” bj^ a people naturally religious, but amongst 
whom, at that time, was no minister of Christ. The "Society of Friends” 
were the first to organise a religious government in this portion of America. 

, In the autumn of 1672 George Fox himself visited Carolina. Carolina, like 

t Rhode Island, was a place of refuge for schismatics of all kinds, who now 

' "lived lonely in the woods, with great dogs to guard their houses”; men and 

.1 women of thoughtful minds "open to the conviction of truth,” and who 

' received the preachings and teachings of George Fox and his brethren with 

great joy. 


CULPEPKR’s rebellion (1677 A.D.) 

• • 

Willing disciples of George Fox, as the people of North Carolina proved 
themselves to be, were sure to protest against and oppose a constitution like 
that of Shaftesbury and Locke. The introduction of it was not only difficult, 
but was soon rendered impossible, by the accession of dissenters from Eng¬ 
land, and so-called "runaways, rogues, and rebels” from Virginia, who, on 
the suppression of an insurrection there, fled daily to Carolina as their com¬ 
mon place of refuge. Another cause of dissatisfaction with the Enghsh gov¬ 
ernment, and of constant irritation, was the enforcement of the Navigation 
Laws. The population of the whole state as yet, in 1.677, amounted to little 
more than four thousand; "a few fat cattle, a little maize, and eight hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco formed all their exports,” and the few foreign articles 
which they^ required were brought to them by the traders of Boston. Yet, 
small as this traffic was, it was envied by the English merchants; the Navi¬ 
gation Law was ordered to be strictly enforced, the New England trader was 
driven from their harbour by unreasonable duties, and the Carolinians them¬ 
selves had no other free market for their few exports than England. 

The attempts at enforcing the Navigation Laws hastened an insurrection, 
which was fostered by the refugees from Virginia and the men of New Eng¬ 
land, and which justified itself by the publication of the first American mani¬ 
festo. The threefold grievances of the colony were stated herein to be: 
excessive taxation; the abridgment of pohtical liberty by the altered form 
of government, with the denial of a free election of an assembly; and the 
unwise interruption of the natural channels of commerce. The head of this 
insurrection was John Culpeper, a man stigmatised by the English party as 
one "who deserved hanging, for endeavouring to set the poor to plunder the 
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, . settlers was insurgent; MiHer, the chief^object 

rich ” The whole .Q^rietary deputies were arrested and imprisoned, 

(,f their hatred, and seven P ^ a^-iiameiit called. With a popidar govern- 

cl.virt? of justice establislie,^_ governor, Eastchurch, 

uieiit. anarchy was at a authority.^ The following year, Cul- 

arrivcd, none woii^ci Englmd to negotiate .a compromise with the 

iscpcr and Holden \ recall of Miller. 

proprietaries and to ou ^oj^panions, having escaped from prison, met the 
Millci^ho\veyer, and^ e Navigation Laws were sus- 


in his turn on the charge ot mterimpttng tne collection 
America was He demanded his trial in Carolina, where 

of duties and their em shown,'' cried the adverse party; 

the act was coinnutie . Shaftesbury, however, then in the zenith of 

M,a he on his behalf, declaring “ that there never had been 

his poM™ in Albemarle; that its disorders were only feuds among 

a regular go\ eminent amount to treason"—and he was acquitted, 

the Puioeper the proprietaries found themselves in a difficult 

llS S tteqLSon in every point of view excepting 
position. ™ le ^nd straightforward, “they resolved,” says Chalmers,o 
hLovemh tome ^coor^^^ to thatjortipn of obedience wMch the insur- 

pmdht™ tot a lovernment actuated by such principles cannot possibly 

Mildfs h“top^a?ed the temper of the proprieties, it seemed, however, 
as if they had detmnined severely to piimsh the offending colony when, m 
1683 they sent over Seth Sothcl as governor He appears^, by the report 
of ili narties to have been of tllat scoundrel class by which human nature 
k degraded ’ He was himself one of thi^ eight propriotanes, and he accepted 
office*merely for sordid purpose,s. "The annals of delegated authority, 
«avs Clialmers ° “have not recorded a name so deserving of infamy as that of 
'Sothel Brib^y, extortion, injustice, rapacity, with broach of trust and 
disobedience of orders, are the crimes of which ho was accused during the 
five years that he misruled this unhappy colony. Driven almost to despair, 
the inhabitants at length seized his person, in 1688. The assembly compelled 
him to abjure the country for twelve months and the government forever. 
The proprietaries, though they heard with indignation oi the suhermgs 
which Sothel had inflicted on the colony, were yet displeased that the colony 
through its assembly had assumed supreme power, which act was regarded 
as “prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown and to the honour of the 
proprietaries." 

Well, however, was it for North Carolina that she thus took the law into 
her ovm hands; tranquillity was restored. Mighty changes were in the mean 
time taking place in England; the revolution of 1688 was overturning not 
only political parties, but the very constitution itself. But neither the strife 
of parties nor the removal of the crown from one royal head to another, 
mattered in North Carolina, where, at length, peace and prosperity were 
established, “The settlers of North Carolina," we are told by Bancroft,? 
“began now to enjoy to their heart's content liberty of conscience and personal 
independence, the freedom of the forest and the river. Unnumbered swine 
fattened on the fruits of the forest or the heaps of peaches; spite of imperfect 
husbandry, cattle multiplied on the plea.sant savannahs. There was neither 
city nor township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house within 
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sight of another; nor were there roads, except as the paths from house to house 
were distinguished by notches on the trees. The settlers were gentle in their 
tempers, of serene minds, enemies to violence and bloodshed; and the spirit 
of humanity maintained its influence in, the Arcadia, as royalist writers 
will have it, of rogues and rebels in the paradise of Quakers.” 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

We have already related how, in 1670, the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigrants were sent out, at the expense 
of £12,000 to the proprietaries, under the command of William Sayle, a mili¬ 
tary officer and Presbyterian, who twenty years before had attempted to 
plant a colony in the Bahama Isles, under the title of an Eleutheria, and who 
more latterly had been employed by the proprietaries in exploring the coasts 
of their province. These emigrants were accompanied by Joseph West, 
as commercial agent of the proprietaries, authorised to supply the settlers 
with provisions, cattle, implements, and all other necessaries; a trade being 
commenced for this purpose with Virginia, Bermuda, and Barbadoes. 

The vessels containing the infant colony, which was intended to be con¬ 
stituted according to the Grand Model, entered the harbour of Port Royal, 
on the shores of which, a century before, the liuguenots had erected their 
fort—the early Carolina—^and of which even yet some traces remained. 
Each settler was to receive a hundred and fifty acres of land, and the district 
thus taken possession of was called Carteret county. It was soon discovered, 
as was to be expected, that the Grand Model was far too complex a system 
of government even for this s^ittlement sei;t out by the proprietaries them¬ 
selves; “yet, desiring to come as nigh to it as possible,” says Chalmers,o 
“five persons were immediately elected by the freeholders, and five others 
chosen by the proprietaries, who were to form a grand council, and these, 
with the governor and twenty delegates elected by the people, composed 
a parliament which was invested with legislative power.” 

Scarcely had Sayle thus far fulfilled his oflice, when he fell a victim to the 
effects of the climate, and died. Sir John Yeamans succeeded him, and Clar¬ 
endon county, in consequence, was annexed to Carteret. The same year, 
1671, the settlement removed from Port Royal to the banks of the Ashley 
river, “for the convenience of pasturage and tillage,” and upon the neck 
of the peninsula then called Oyster Point, between that river and the Cooper 
—both thus called in honour of Shaftesbury—the foundation of Charleston 
was laid by the settlement there of a few graziers' cabins. The situation 
thus chosen, though full of natural beauty—the primeval forest, as _ we are 
told, sweeping down to the river's edge, laden with yellow Jessamine, the 
perfume of which filled the air—^was not salubrious. The place for many years 
indeed was considered so unhealthy during the hot months of the year that 
people fled from it at that time as from the pestilence.^ But the clearing 
away of the woods, probably, and the draining of the soil, so far altered its 
character in this respect, that it is now rather singularly healthy than other¬ 
wise. 

Spite of the shortcomings of the settlement as regarded the Grand Model, 
Governor Yeamans was created landgrave, and, Albemarle being dead. Lord 
Berkeley had become palatine. Yeamans introduced negro slavery in 1671, 
bringing with him a cargo of slaves from Barbadoes. The heat of the climate 
rendered labour difficult to the whites, and from its first settlement South 
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Carolina was a slave state; besides which, these settlers seem to have been f 
a somewhat improvident and shiftless set of people, deriving their supplies 
for several years from the proprietaries, for which, though obtained as pur¬ 
chases, they appear never to have,paid; complaining bitterly when the pro¬ 
prietaries, objecting naturally enough to supply them on these terms, declared 
that “ they would no longer continue to feed and to clothe them.” To such 
men it would soon become an object to possess negro slaves, without which, 
it was early said, “a. planter can never do any great matter.” The climate 
of South Carolina was not only congenial to the negro, but, as we have seen, 
the temper of the people made them willingly avail themselves of slave labour, 
and very soon the slave population far outnumbered the whites. 

The management of Sir John, or Landgrave Yeamans not being by any 
means satisfactory to the proprietaries, nor yet to the colony, he was recalled 
in 1674, and Joseph West was appointed governor and created landgrave, 
and to him the proprietaries made over as salary their outstanding claims 
against the colony—the surest means of trying his popularity. Nevertheless, 
we find, at the end of ten years, that “he received the whole product of his 
traffic, as the reward of his services, without any impeachment of his morals.’^ 

The proprietaries, seeing the character of the emigrants they had sent over, 
encouraged settlers from the New England and the northern colonies; and 
with a desire to promote tlie advantage of the industrious, sent over further 
supplies, infonniiig the colony, however, that they must be paid, being deter¬ 
mined “ to make no more desperate debts.” 

INFLUX OF HUGUENOTS AND OTHEHS 

The fame of the beautiful lanti of South Cai;olina, “the region where every 
month had its succession of flowers,” soon led to the attempt to introduce 
{uid cultivate', the olive, the orange, the mulberry for the production of the', 
silk-worm, and viiicfs for the production of wine. Charles II himself sent 
over to iho (colony two small vessels with these plants, and Protestants from 
the south of Frajice for theur cultivation; he also exempted the proviiicu'. 
from the payment of duties on these commodities for a limited time, whicili 
caus(ul dissatisfaction at home, and the remonstrance', against “encouraging; 
people to remove to tln^ jilantations, as too many go thither already to tho 
uripeo])ling and ruin of the kingdom.” Immigrants continued to come ovc'-r 
from England, and these of various classes, not only impoverished cavalie.u'.s 
and (liscontented chiu'chmcn, Ixit the soundest element for colonisation, 
sturdy dissenters, to whom their native land no longer afforded a secure abodcu 
Among other companies of emigrants were a considerable number from 
Somersotshirc, who accompanied Joseph Blake, the brother of the celeliratnil 
admiral, now dead. Blake -was himself no longer young, but unable to 
endure th(j present oi)].)ressions of England, and dreading still worse from 
a popish successor to tho crown, devoted the whole of the vast fortune he hac 1 
inhcj’ited from his brother to the purposes of emigration. A colony of ItuhIi 
went over, under Ferguson, and soon amalgamated with the population. Loiul 
Cardross also took over a company of brave Scotch exiles, who had suffered 
grievously at home for their religion—men who had been thumb-screweel 
and tortured for conscience’ sake; but they, having established themselves 
at Port Royal, fell victims to the animosity of the Spaniards, who claimed 
that portion of the district as appertaining to St. Augustine, and consequently 
destroyed their settlement. Many returned to Scotland; the rest, like the 
Irish, became blended with the original colonists. 
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Eroni France also came great numbers of the best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom she was not worthy, forced from their country 
by the severity of laws which placed truth, sincerity, and uprightness before 
God and man on a par with treason ^d murder. Louis XIV, an old 
debauchee, sought to atone for a life of profligacy by converting the Hugue¬ 
nots to the Catholic faith, even at the point of the sword; their native land 
was made intolerable to them, and they sought for peace by flight and volun¬ 
tary exile. But flight and exile were no longer pennitted to them; to leave 
their native land was made felony. Tyranny, however, is powerless against 
the human will based on the rights of conscience; and spite of the prohibi¬ 
tions of law, the persecuted Calvinists fled in thousands to that happy land 
beyond the Atlantic, the noblest privilege of which has ever been that it 
furnished a safe asylum to the true-hearted and the conscientious of every 
European land, and where men might worship according to the dictates of 
their own souls. These refugees were warmly welcomed to New England 
and New York, but the mild, congenial climate of South Carolina was more 
attractive to the exiles of France. 

Hither came these fugitives from the most bccautiful and fertile regions 
of France—“men,” says Bancroft.7 eloquently, “who had all the virtues 
of the English Puritans without their bigotry, to the land to which the tolerant 
benevolence of Shaftesbury had invited the believers of every creed. From 
a land which had suffered its king to drive half a million of its best citizens 
into exile, they came to the lancl which was the hospitable refuge of the 
oppressed; where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and faith, cold 
speculation and animated zeal were alike admitted without question.” In 
this chosen home of their exile, lands were assigned to them, on the banks 
of the Cooper river, and there they soon ^established their homes. Their 
church was in Charleston, and “thither,” says the same historian, who so 
keenly feels every beautiful trait of humanity, “ on the Lord’s Day, gathered 
from their plantations on the banks of the river, and taking advantage of 
the ebb and flow of tide, they might regularly be seen, parents with their 
children, whom no bigot could wrest from them, making their way along the 
river, through scenes so tranquil that the silence was broken only by the 
rippling of the oars, and the hum of the flourishing villages that gemmed 
the confluence of the rivers. Other Huguenot emigrants establishecl them¬ 
selves on the south bank of the Santee.” 

Thus was the original scheme of the Huguenot colonisation on this very 
soil, as entertained by Coligny, at length accomplished, although a century 
later. Liberal as was the Grand Model constitution as regarded religious 
toleration, the spirit of the settlers was not equal to it in this respect. 
The Huguenot colonists were not cordially received by them; persecution 
was impossible, but hospitality was withheld; and though they formed the 
most industrious, useful, and sterling portion of the population, it was many 
years before they were allowed the rights of fellow-citizenship. As striking 
instances, showing the noble character of these emigrants, Bancroft 7 says; 
“The United States are full of monuments of the emigrationsJrom France. 
When the struggle for independence arrived, the son of Judith Manigault 
intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to the service of the country 
that had adopted his mother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence of New 
England rocked the infant spirit of independence was the gift of the son 
of a Huguenot; when the Treaty of Paris for the independence of the country 
was framing, the grandson of a Huguenot, acquainted from childhood with 
the wrongs of his ancestors, would not allow his jealousies of France to be 
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n A nr] exerted a powerful influence in stretching the boundary of the ^ 
luUea, Mississippi. On the northeastern frontier state, the name 

‘'f the Sdest college bears witness to the liberality of a descendant of the 

of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into three counties: 
PnlletM including the district around Port Royal; Berkeley, embracing 
Wnn flnd its vicinity; and Craven, the district formerly Clarendon, 
Charleston ana^^^r^ earliest settlement of the whole. But Berkeley 

M vet was sufBciently populous to afford a county court. West, who 
wned to the contentment of the settlers, failed to give satisfaction to 
fl?P nrourietaries, and was superseded, in 1683, by Moreton, a relative of 
Rhke who was also created landgrave; the next year however, West was 
e elected' a new governor was then sent from England, but he died, and 
West remained in office; asecond governor came over, but he was soon deposed 
bv the proprietaries, in consequence of favouring the buccaneers, and Moreton 
again resumed office. In six years the head of the government was changed 

relationship between the colonists and the proprietaries increased 
ill difficulty every succeeding year. There was little that was straightfor¬ 
ward on either side, and where either apparently wished to do right, they 
were counteracted by the other. For instance, the proprietaries opposed 
and remonstrated against the practice of the settlers to ca.rry on partisan 
war with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnapping and selling 
them as slaves in the West Indies; but the settlers persisted in it; nay, even 
Governor West himself was accused of connivance at this barbarous prac¬ 
tice. The payment of debts which had been contracted out of the province 
could not be enforced; nor would the more populous districts of Charleston, 
where the members of assembly weTe elected, allow to the other provinces the 
same privilege, when population extended, which they themselves enjoyed. 


THE BUCC'ANEEIiS 

Another serious charge against them is the favour which they show’ed 
to the buccaneers. These remarkable freebooters,'^ says Hildreth,^ 
mixture of French, English, and Dutcli, consisted originally of adventurers 
in the West India seas, whose establishments the Spaniards had broken up. 
Some fifty or sixty years before, contemporaneously with the English and 
French settlements on the Caribbee Islands, they had commenced as occasional 
cruisers on a pall scale against the Spaniards, in the intervals of the planting 
season. During the long war between France and Spain, from 1635 to 1660, 
they had obtained commissions to cruise against Spanish commerce, prin- 
ci^pally from the governors of the French West India Islands. Almost any¬ 
thing, indeed, in the shape of a commission was enough to serve their purpose. 
As p offset to that Spanish arrogance which had claimed to exclude all other 
nations froni these West Indian seas, the Spanish commerce in those seas 
was regarded by all other nations as fair plunder. The means and num¬ 
ber 01 the buccaneers gradually increased. The unquiet spirits of all comitries 
resorted to them. Issumg from their strongholds, the island of Tortugo, on 
e west coast of St. Domingo, and Port Royal in Jamaica, they committed 
uc audacious and successful robberies on the Spanish American cities 
u honours of legitimate heroes. They were countenanced 

a time by Prance and England; one of their leaders was appointed governor 
amaica, and another wms knighted by Charles II." 
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Charles, spite of the favour he had shown to the buccaneer chief, was 
compelled, however, by treaties with his alhes and by the complaints of his 
own subjects, whose commerce was injured by these illegal traders, to use 
his most strenuous endeavours to put an end to them; and his successor 
was even still more in earnest. In 1684''a law was passed against pirates, 
which was confirmed by the proprietaries of South Carolina, and their com¬ 
mands issued, that it should be rigorously enforced within their jurisdiction. 
But this was not an easy matter. The colonists not only favoured the buc¬ 
caneer, who brought abundance of Spanish gold and silver into their coimtry, 
but they were irritated against the Spaniards, who, justly perhaps, incensed 
by the English encroachments on their borders, had destroyed the Scotch 
settlement at Port Royal, and were glad of any means to make reprisals. 
Little attention, therefore, was paid by the English to the suppression, of 
piracy. “The pirates,” says Hewatt,^ in his history of South Carolina, 
“had already, by their money, their gallant manners, and their freedom 
of intercourse with the people, so ingratiated themselves into the public 
favour that it would have been no easy matter to bring them to trial, and 
dangerous even to have punished them as they deserved. "V^Tien brought 
to trial, the courts of law became scenes of altercation, discord, and confusion. 
Bold and seditious speeches were made from the bar m contempt of the 
proprietaries and their government. Since no pardons could be obtained 
but such as they authorised tlie governor to grant, the assembly violently 
proposed a bill of indemnity, and when the governor refused his assent to 
this measure, they made a law empowering magistrates and judges to put 
in force the habeas corpus act of England. Hence it hapj)ened that several 
of those pirates escaped, purchased lands from the colonists, and took up 
their residence in the country. While money flowed into the colony by this 
channel, the authority of government was* too feeble a barrier to stem the 
tide and prevent such illegal practices.” 

The very proprietaries themselves at length, to gratify the people, granted 
an indemnity to all the pirates, exceptmg in one case, where the plunder 
had been from the dominions of the Great Mogul, Very justly does this 
historian remark, that “the gentleness of government towards these public 
robbers, and the civility and friendship with which they were treated by the 
people, were evidences of the licentious spirit which prevailed in the colony.” 
And not only an evidence of this, but of the enmity which existed towards 
the Spaniards; so great indeed was this enmity that but for the earnest remon¬ 
strances of the proprietaries, which in this case were regarded, they would have 
invaded Florida to drive the Spaniards thence, and that even while the two 
nations were at peace. 

POLITICAL UNEEST; ABEOGATION or THE GEAND MODEL 

Affairs became still more and more difficult, and in 1685 James 11 medi¬ 
tated a revocation of the charter itself. The palatine court, wishful not to 
offend the king at this critical moment, and to satisfy the English merchants 
who were jealous of the trade of South Carolina, ordered the governor and 
council to use their diligence in collecting the duty on tobacco transported 
to other colonies, and to seize all ships that presumed to trade contrary to 
the acts of navigation. But vain were these orders, which they had no power 
to enforce. The colonists resisted every attempt of this kind, disregarding the 
dictates of the proprietaries, and holding themselves independent almost of, 
the English monarch. 
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,. how to manage in these perplexed circumstances, and imagining 
At a f ss aovenior as well as in the people, the proprietaries 

tliat ^ pone error at least by sending out James Colleton, brother 
n'solvecl to ^ sustain his dignity of governor-landgrave, should 

gnhe propneU y,wno acres of land. This was like the 

be. endowed wi . Qi-and Model, with whom “the aristocracy 

reasoning oi ii ^ principles,” and “the object of law the preservation 
was the rock arrived, armed Avith all the dignity that could be 

ot ^ intending to awe the people into submission; and 

conleired i p collision Avith the colonial parliament, 

his hrst ac ixiembers refused to obey the Grand Model constitution, 

ffw men were excluded by him from the house, as “sapping the very 
S ll. Hons of government.” All returned to their several homes, spreading 
JlkDontmt and disaffection wherever they came A new parliament was 
iwl and only such members were elected to it as “would oppose every 
^ q-nne of the governor.” He next attempted to collect the quit-rents due 
In dm nroprietaries; but here again direct opposition met him: the people, in 
•1 date of insurrection, seized upon tlie public records and imprisoned the 
mcretarv of the province. Colleton, not knowing how to deal with such 
refractory elements, pretended danger from the Indians or Spaniards, and, 
calling out the militia, declared the province under martial law. A more 
unwise step could not have been taken; for men of their temper were just as 
likely to ui their arms against a ruler whom they at once despised and dis¬ 
liked as against the general enemy. Any further step in folly was saved him. 
The English revolution of 1688 took place; William and Mary were proclaimed, 
and, as if in imitation of the inother-coiuitry, Colleton was impeached by the 
assembly and banished the province. 

Political convulsions, howevci’’, were not \Wioily at an end; for in the 
midst of the ferment, the infamous tSotii Sotliol, whoin wc have seen banished 
from North Carolina, suddenly nicado his appearance in Charleston, and think¬ 
ing, probably, that this was a jieoplo kindred to himself, seized the reins of 
government, and for some little time found actually a faction to support 
him. But after two years’ rule, he was not only deiiosed by the people, but 
censured severely and recalled by the proiiric'.taries, who, though he was still 
a member of their own body, treated him as “a usurper of office.” 

Anew governor, Philip Ludwell, was appointed, with orders to “inquire 
into the grievances complained of and to inform them what was best to be 
done”; and in this respect they had at last discovered the true dignity of the 
governor. A general pardon was granted, and in April, 1C03, “the Grand 
Model constitution” was abrogated, the proprietaries wisely conceding “that 
as the people have declared they woiihl rather l^e governed by the powers 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fundamental constitutions, it 
will be for their quiet, and the protection of Iho well-disposed, to grant their 
request.”^^ 


THE CAROLINAS BOUGHT BY THE CROWN; RICK INTRODUCED 

Nothing of importance happened in the northern settlements until 1710, 
when they received an accession to their numbers by the arrival of some 
(jerman settlers at Roanoke. In the southern colony, Governor Ludwell, in 
oDedi^ce to the commands of the proprietors, was desirous of allowing the 
Trench settlers the same privileges which the English enjoyed; but he was 
lesistecl by the assembly and people, and applied to the proprietaries for 
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further instructions. The answer he received was an order to vacate his 
office in favour of Thomas Smith. During his administration, the captain of 
a Madagascar vessel, which touched at Charleston on her voyage to Britain, 
presented Smith with a bag of seed-rice, whjph he prudently distributed among 
his friends for cultivation; who, planting their parcels in different soils, found 
the result to exceed their most sanguine expectations. From this circum¬ 
stance Carolina dates the introduction of one of her chief staples. 

Archdale, one of the proprietaries, and a Quaker, arrived m Charleston in 
August, 1695, and, by a wise administration, he quieted the public discon¬ 
tents, and gave such general satisfaction as to receive a vote of thanks from 
the assembly of the provmce. He then went to North Carolina, tranquillised 
that colony, secured the good will and esteem of the Indians and Spaniards, 
and returned to England at the close of the year 1696. Archdale nommated 
Joseph Blake as his successor, who governed the colony wisely for four years. 

Blake died in 1700, and with his death terminated the short interval of 
tranquillity which had commenced under Archdale. Under Blake’s succes¬ 
sors, James Moore and Sh Nathaniel Johnson, the colony was harassed with 
Indian wars, and involved in debt by an unsuccessful expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine. Henceforward, every kind of misrule distracted 
the colony, until 1729, when the proprietary interests were sold to the crown. 
[The king paid £2,500 for each of the seven shares. The population was then 
about ten thousand.] 

The first Indian war which signalised this period broke out in 1703, the 
Spaniards having instigated the Indians to commence hostilities. Governor 
Moore soon finished the affair, by killing and taking prisoners about eight 
hundred of the Indians. In 1706 the Spaniards attacked Charleston, but 
were repulsed by Governor Jo^j.nson, leaving one ship and ninety men in the 
hands of the English. In 1712 the outer settlements of the northern prov¬ 
ince were attacked by about twelve hundred of the Coree and Tuscarora 
tribes of Indians. A sudden attack, in which one hundred and thirty-seven 
of the colonists were massacred in a single night, gave the first notice of the 
intentions of the Indians. A powerful force was despatched to the field of 
action by the southern colony, under Colonel Barnwell, who, after over¬ 
coming the most incredible obstacles in his march through a wilderness of 
two hundred miles, suddenly attacked and defeated the Indians in their 
encampment, killing three hundred of their number, and taking one hundred 
prisoners. The Tuscaroras then retreated to their town, fortified by a wooden 
breastwork. Barnwell surrounded them, and after killing, wounding, or cap¬ 
turing a thousand Indians, he made peace. The inhabitants of the forest, 
burning for revenge, soon broke the treaty, and the southern colony was 
again applied to for aid. Colonel James Moore, with forty white men and 
eight hundred friendly Indians, was sent to their aid, and finding the enemy 
in a fort near Cotechny river, he surrounded them, and after a week’s siege 
took the fort and eight hundred prisoners. After suffering these defeats, the 
Tuscaroras removed north and joined the Five Nations, making the sixth 
of that confederacy. 

The Tuscarora war ended, the Yemassees commenced hostilities against 
the southern colony. On the 15th of April, 1715, they began their operations 
by murdering ninety persons at Pocotaligo and the neighbouring plantations. 
The inhabitants of Port Royal escaped to Charleston. The colonists soon 
found that all the southern tribes were leagued against them, but they relied 
upon the assistance of those tribes who inhabited the country west of them. 
In this they were mistaken, for these Indians were either enemies or remained 
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neutral Thus with about twelve hundred men, all that ’were fit for bearing 
arms in the colony, Governor Craven had to contend against seven thousand 
armed Indians. With this force Craven cautiously advanced into the Indian 
country and drove them into Florida. The colony offered the lands vacated 
by the Indians to purchasers. Five hmidred Irishmen soon settled on them, 
but by the injustice of the proprietaries, they were.compelled to remove, 
and the frontier was agam exposed. After the settlement of South Carolina, 
that colony had a separate assembly and governor, but remained under the 
iurisdiction of the same proprietaries; but when, in 1729, these persons sold 
their shares to the kmg, they were entirely separated. 

For nearly a century after their first settlement both colonies had their 
population confined to the sea-coast; but in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury it was discovered that the lands of the interior were by far the more 
fertile, and from that time the tide of emigration set westward. Numbers 
of emigrants from the more northern colonies, Pennsylvania particularly, 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, removed into the Carolinas, and the 
lands were soon in a high state of cultivation. 

“Oarolina,” says Grahame,’^ “ by its amaziiig fertility in animal and vege- * 
table produce, was enabled from an early period to carry on a considerable 
trade with Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, which, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, are said to have depended in a great measure on 
that colony for the means of subsistence. Its staple commodities were rice 
tar, and afterwards indigo.” Oldraixon,''" whose history was published in 
the year 1708, observes that the trade of the colony with England had 
recently gained a considerable increase; “for notwithstancling all the dis¬ 
couragements the people lie under,” he adds, '' seventeen ships came last 
year loaded from Carolina with ^rice, skins, p^itch, and tar, in the Virginia 
fleet, besides straggling ships.” 'At the commencement of the Revolution 
the population of North Carolina amounted to a quarter of a million, whilst 
South Carolina possessed nearly tw^o hundred and forty-eight thousand inhab¬ 
itants. 


GEORGIA; OGLETHORPE, WESLEY 

The youngest of all the states which engaged in the war of independence 
vas Geoigia. The tiact of land noiv forming the state of Georgia had been 
origmal y included in Heath's patent of 1630; but no settlements w^ere made 
imcler that instrument, and it was declared void. The final settlement of 
the colonjr was owing principally to national rivalship and ambition. Another 
cause lor its colonisation was tlie desire of the settlers at Charleston to inter¬ 
pose a bainer between them and the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who, they 
werefearful, would attempt to substantiate their boundless claims by force of 
Rdividual patriotism, also, had a share in promoting the settlement 
oi beorpa. It was requisite for the interest of Great Britain and the security 
AU should bc established somewhere between the 

bavamiah and Altamalia rivers—the territory included between those rivers 
1 inhabitants. The Spaniards would probably 
fraRnnW ^ settlement/and the 

vaBeVoT ftp with which they were peopling the 

particulaHv^™£‘f‘ff;i. A®®**,®”™*; “ territory would have been 
it with their could easily communicate, from 

British cofonies Sod™'^’ depend on the 
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In the year 1732 a charter was granted to Sir James Oglethorpe and 
several other noblemen and gentlemen of England, who proposed to remove 
to the colony the insolvent and imprisoned debtors, who were pining in 
poverty and want. The charter granted the territory between the Savannah 
and Altamaha rivers, and which, in honoiti’ of the king, was called Georgia. 
The trustees were vested with legislative power in the colony for twenty-one 
years, when the government was to pass into the hands of the king. This 
example of public spirit and philanthropy was warmly applauded throughout 
the kingdom, and elicited numerous donations from all classes of people; 
and in the space of two years the house of commons had voted, at different 
times, the sum of £36,000 towards the support of the colony. On the 6th of 
November, 1732, Oglethorpe sailed from Gravesend with a hundred and six¬ 
teen persons. They landed at Charleston first, where they were presented 
with a large supply of cattle and other pro¬ 
visions by the government of the province. 

Hence they set out for their new place of 
abode, which they reached on the 1st of 
February, 1733. 

Oglethorpe fixed on a high bluff on the 
Savannah river, to which he gave the name 
of that stream, for a settlement. Here a 
fort was erected, and a few guns mounted 
on it for the defence of the infant colony. 

He immediately formed the settlers into a 
militia company, and appointed certain days 
for training the company. The Carolinians 
continued to send supplies of provisions, 
and skilful workmen to direct’and assist in* 
their labours. Oglethorpe’s next measure 
was the establishment of some definite 
treaty with the Indians. He gave them 
presents, and they gave him as much land 
as he wanted. The Indians promised, with 
“ straight hearts and love to their English 
brethren,” to permit no other race of white 
men to settle in that country. Oglethorpe 
then committed the government to two 
individuals named Scott and St. Julian, and ordered Scott to make a treaty 
with the Choctaw Indians. This was done, and the interest of these power¬ 
ful Indians secured to the English. 

Oglethorpe returned to England, taking with him Tomochichi, the king 
of the Creeks, with his queen and several other chiefs. They were enter¬ 
tained in London with magnificent hospitality, loaded with presents and 
attentions from all classes of people, and introduced to the king and the 
nobility. After remaining in London four months, they returned with Ogle¬ 
thorpe and a shipload of emigrants. At the expiration of a year from this 
time between five and six himdred emigrants had arrived and taken up 
their abode in this colony. But it was soon found by experience, what might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the kind of colonists sent over, that 
the settlement did not fulfil the expectations of the projectors. 

The trustees offered land to other emigrants, and more than four hundred 
persons arrived in the colony from Germany, Scotland, and Switzerland, in 
1735. Among these were some of the associates of Count Zinzendorf, the 
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Moravian missionary. These were not the only persons of a religious 
acter who arrived in the colony during tliis year. 

John Wesley had formed, when at college, a pious association of yot-i' 
men, who visited the prisons and made many efforts to reform the vico.f^ 
their race. Charles Wesley, the btother of the former, and George Whitefi^^*! 
whose labours are well known to the student of American history, were annO- 
the principal members of this society, which was styled in derision, by ^ 
college wits, “the Godly Club.'’ Oglethorpe was introduced to the two "VV < 
leys, and, being made acquainted with their character, he prevailed upon 
to come to America. "With them came to the colony three or four of Tdi* 
associates, and three hundred others, among whom were one hundred. ^ 
seventy more Moravian Germans. Wesley laboured in this field for soi 
time without much success, when he returned to England. Soon after, Wli-i’ 
field came out^ to the colony, and laboured much to establish an 
asylum, in which design he partially succeeded, the asylum being still 
existence, though not in a flourishing state. 


WAR WITH THE SPANIARDS; OGLETHORPe’s STRATEGY 

Naturally fearful of the close proximity of the Spaniards, Ogletlio^ 
applied himself to the fortification of the colony. In pursuance of this dos 
he built a fort on the banks of the Savannah, at a place he called Augii«^ 
At Frederica, another fort with four regular bastions was erected; and a tlYi 
was placed on Cumberland Island, Avhich commanded the entrance to .Tc’sh 
Sound, through which alone ships of force could reach Frederica. 
thousand pounds were granted by parliament for the construction of Idit 
forts and the maintenance of the? garrisons. While the forts were built Hi 
the Spanish garrison was reinforced, and the governor of Georgia i 

formed by the commander of that garrison of the arrival of a commissioi' 
from Havana, who wished a speedy conference with the British govei*ii< 
This personage required of Oglethorpe the immediate evacuation by i 
English of all the territories south of St. Helena sound, as they were'. !• 
property of the king of Spain, who would shortly vindicate his claim. 

It was in vain for Oglethorpe to attempt to use arguments with a 
who relied upon his supposed superiority of force; and he therefore .sfxil 
iminediately to England, in order to state the condition of affairs to U 
ministry. In London, the founder of Georgia was promoted to the ran Ic 
major-general of all the forces in South Carolina and his own colony, wit.li 
regiment of six hundi’ed. new soldier emigrants for the defence of the color ■ 

During his absence in England the Spaniards made many attempts 
detach the Creek and other friendly tribes from their alliance, and at 1, 
time of his arrival in Georgia some of the Creek chiefs were in St. Augustii 
When they returned, they found at their town an invitation from Ogle tlx oi* 
to visit him at Frederica, where he renewed the treaty, and foiled the intrio-x; 
of tl^ Spaniards. These now employed an unwarrantable stratagem aerixii 
the English. o & ^ 

Some of Oglethorpe’s soldiers had been in the fortress at Gibraltar, wlxc 
they had learned to speak the Spanish language. One of these soldiers tl i 
found means to corrupt, and employed him to excite a mutiny in the Eixs^lj 
camp. He formed a conspiracy, and a daring attempt was made to assassi^ x, 
the general, whose courage and self-command happily rescued him fre 
danger, and the conspirators were put to death. 
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In 1740 the trustees rendered an account of their administration, in 
which it was stated that twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent to the 
colony, and $500,000 had been expended on it; but such was the character 
of the emigrants, and so grievous were the restrictions laid upon the colony, 
that it yet depended upon charitable conteibutions for support. 

War being declared between England and Spain, Oglethorpe led an army 
of four hundred chosdh men, and a body of Indians, into Florida. He took 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. The garrison found 
means, however, to admit a reinforcement of seven hundred men into the 
town, with provisions. The Indians soon left the English camp, and many 
of the soldiers were sick. There was no prospect of starving the garrison 
out, and Oglethorpe, with great chagrin, raised the siege and returned to 
Frederica. 

In 1742 an expedition from tiavana, consisting of a formidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-one sail], sailed up the Altamaha, for the purpose of 
retaliating these aggressions. The army of the invaders consisted of five 
thousand men. The object of the expedition was not merely the destruction 
of Georgia, but the entire extermination of all the British settlements in the 
southern part of North America. Oglethorpe applied to the South Carolin¬ 
ians, wFo thought it more prudent to keep their men at home and fortify 
themselves, leaving Georgia to repulse the invaders herself, if possible. Ogle¬ 
thorpe, thus thrown on his o^vn resources, proceeded in the following manner, 
as related by David Ramsay: ^ When the Spanish force proceeded up the 
Altamaha, Oglethorpe was obliged to retreat to Frederica. Fie had but 
about seven hundred men besides Indians; yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two miles of the enemy’s camp, with the design of attack¬ 
ing them by surprise, when a French soldier of his party fired a musket and 
ran into the Spanish lines. His situation was now very critical, for he knew 
that the deserter would make known his weakness. Returning, however, to 
Frederica, he had recourse to the following expedient. He wrote a letter to 
the deserter, desiring him to accjuaint the Spaniards with the defenceless 
state of Frederica, and to urge them to the attack. If he could not effect 
this object, he desired him to use all his. art to persuade them to stay three 
days at Fort Simon’s, as within that time he should have a reinforcement 
of two thousand land troops, besides six f#ps of war; cautioning him, at the 
same time, not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon’s meditated attack upon 
St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was intrusted with this letter, under 
promise of delivering it to the deserter; but he gave it, as was expected and 
intended, to the commander-in-chief, who immediately put the deserter in irons. 

Ill the perplexity occasioned by this letter, while the enemy was deliber¬ 
ating what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe’s aid, appeared on the coast. 
The Spanish commander was now convinced, beyond all question, that the 
letter, instead of being a stratagem, contained serious instructions to a spy; 
and, in tliis moment of consternation, set fire to the fort, and embarked so 
precipitately as to leave behind him a number of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human foresight or control— 
by a correspondence between the suggestions of a military genius and the 
blowing of the winds—^was the infant colony providentially saved from 
destruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able general.^ He 

So remarkable was this defeat of 5,000 men by 650, that George Wliitefield v was led 
to exclaim, “The deliverance of Georgia is such as cannot be paralleled but by some instances 
out of the Old Testament.”] 
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now returned to England, and never again revisited Georgia. In 1775 he 
was offered the conimand of the_ British army in America. He professed 
his readiness to accept the appointment, if the ministers would authorise 
him to assure the colonies that justice would be done them; but the com¬ 
mand was given to Sir William Hbwe. He died in August, 1785, at the age 
of ninety-seven, being the oldest general in the service. Nine years before 
his death, the province of Georgia, of which he was the father, had been 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent state, and was now aclmowl- 
edged as such by the mother country, under whose auspices it had been 
planted. 

The importation of West India rum into the colony being prohibited 
by the original charter, all the commerce of the colony with those islands 
was suspended; and it was asserted by the settlers that the prohibition, by 
the sanie instrument, of negro slavery in the colony prevented the suc4ss- 
ful cultivation of their lands. This latter assertion was, however, disproved 
by the Moravian settlers, whose lands were always well cultivated, without 
the least assistance of negroes or other servants. Many complaints were 
also made by the settlers against the tenure by which they held their lands. 
But, whethei owing to these causes or to the indolence and ignorance of the 
certain that,^ at the end of ten years, the people obtained with 
ciimculty _ a scanty subsistence. These apparent disadvantages deteiTed 
many emigi ants from settling in the _ colony. It was useless to complain 
to the tiustees, who disregarded all their petitions for a redress of grievances ■ 
and the colony langmshed until 1752, when the charter passed into the hands 
oi the kuig, and tlie colony enjoyed the same privileges, and advanced in 
population and wealth as rapidly, as the neighbouring provinces.* 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FRENCH COLONIES 

Liberty and Absolutism, New England and New France! The 
one was the offspring of a triumphant government; the other, of an 
oppressed and fugitive people. The storv of New France is from the 
first a story of war; war •vWth savage tribes and potent forest common¬ 
wealths; war with the encroaching powers of Heresy and of Eng¬ 
land. Her brave, unthinking people were stamped with the soldier’s 
virtues and the soldier’s faults. The expansion of New Prance was 
the achievement of a gigantic ambition striving to grasp a con¬ 
tinent. It was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her chiefs 
upheld their cause, leading to battle a vassal population warlike ns 
themselves. Borne down by numbers from without, wasted by 
corruption from within. New France fell at last; and out of her fall 
grew revolutions whose influence to this hour is felt through eveiy 
nation of the civilised world.— Francis Paekman.^ 


THWAITES^ ON EARLY FRENCH COLONIES 

The story of early French efforts at colonisation, in North America, from 
Cartier’s visit (1534) to Champlain’s foundation of Quebec (1608), the first 
permanent French colony in Canada, has already been told. 

It was unfortunate for New France that Champlain incurred at the outset 
the hostility of the Iroquois; the French and the Algonquin tribes, with whom 
they maintained friendly relations, were long after sorely afflicted by them. 
Had it not been for the Iroquois wall interposed between Champlain and the 
south, the French would doubtless have preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic plain. The presence of this opposition led the founder of New 
France, in his attempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
along the line of least resistance, to the north and west. 

In 1611 Montreal was planted at the first rapids in the St. Lawrence, 
and near the mouths of the Ottawa and Richelieu. Four years later (1615) 
f’ Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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rh<imr>lain reached Lake Huron by the way of the Ottawa. Theie weie 
easier highways to the Northwest; but the French were compelled for i^^^ny 
years thereafter to take this path; because of its greater security fiom the 

To extend the sphere of FrenTih influence and the Cathohc religion, as 
well as to induce the savages to patronise French commerce, ivere ^objects 
Sell inspired both lay and clerical followers of_ Champlam. Their won¬ 
derful zeal illumined the history of New France with a poetic glamoui such 
as is cast over no other part of America north of Mexico._ Undei Champlain s 
^idance and inspired by his example, traders and priests soon penetrated 
to the far West—the former bent on trafficking for peltries and the latter on 
saving souls. Another large class of rovers, styled coureurs de bois, or wood- 
rangers wandered far and wdde, visiting and fraternising with remote tiibes 
of Indians- they were attracted by the love of lawless adventure, and con¬ 
ducted an extensive but illicit fur-trade. Many of these explorers left no 
record of their journeys, hence it is now impossible to say who first made 
some of the most important geograpliieal discoveries. ^ ^ 

We know that by 1629, the year before the planting of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony, Champlain saw an ingot of copper obtained by barter with Indians 
from the shores of Lake Superior. In 1634 Jean Nicolet, another emissary 
from Champlain, penetrated to central Wisconsin, by way of the Fox river, 
and thence went overland to the Illinois country, making_ trading agree¬ 
ments with the savage tribes along liis path. Seven years afterwards (1641) 
Jesuit priests said mass before two thousand naked savages at Sault Sainto 
Marie. In the winter of 1658-1659, two French fur-traders, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, imbued with a desire “to travell and sec countreys” and “to 
be Imowne v/ith the remotest people,” visited Wisconsin, probably saiv the 
Mississippi, and built a log fort on Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior. 
During 1662 they discovered James' Bay to the far northeast, and became 
impressed with the fur-trading capabilities of the Hudson Bay region. Not 
receiving French support in their enterprise, they sold their services to England. 
On the strength of their discoveries, the Hudson Bay Company was organised 
(1670). Saint-Lusson took formal possession of the Northwest for the French 
king at Sault Sainte Marie in 1671. Two years later (1673) Joliet and Mar¬ 
quette made their now famous trip over the Fox-Wisconsin waterway and 
rediscovered the Mississippi.« 


PARKMAN ON THE CONTRAST BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONISTS ^ 

The American colonies of France and England grew up to maturity under 
widely different auspices. Canada, the offspring of church and state, nursed 
from infancy in the lap of pow'er, its puny strength fed with artificial stimu¬ 
lants, its movements guided by rule and discipline, its limbs trained to martial 
exercise, languished, in spite of all, from the lack of vital sap and energy. 
The colonies of England, outcast and neglected, but strong in native vigour 
and self-confiding courage, grew yet more strong with conflict and with striv- 

[' We have elsewhere described the first explorations of the French and their commi.s- 
sioners, such as Verrazano. We have described the Huguenot colony planted in Florida, at 
the instance of Admiral Coligny, by Ribaut, and its annihilation by the Spanish under Mencn- 
dez. We have also recounted the voyages of Cartier, Roberval, de la Roche and Champlain, 
resulting in the settlements at Quebec, Montreal, and in Acadia, or Acadie. We have also 
seen the great influx of Huguenots into the English colonies of South Carolina.] 
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ing, and developed the rugged proportions and unwieldy strength of a youth¬ 
ful giant. 

In the valley of the St. Lawuence, and along the coasts of the Atlantic; 
adverse principles contended for the mastery. Feudalism stood arrayed 
against democracy; popery against prCitestantism; the sword against the 
ploughshare. The priest, the soldier, and the noble ruled in Canada. The 
ignorant, light-hearted Canadian peasant knew nothing and cared nothing 
about popular rights and civil liberties. Born to obey, he lived in contented 
submission, without the wish or the capacity for self rule. Power, centred 
in the heart of the system, left the masses inert. The settlements along the 
margin of the St. Lawrence were like a far-extended camp, where an army 
lay at rest, ready for the march or the battle, and where war and adventure, 
not trade and tillage, seemed the chief aims of life. The lords of the soil 
were noblemen, for the most part soldiers, or the sons of soldiers, proud 
and ostentatious, thriftless and poor; and the people were their vassals. 
Over every cluster of small wliite houses glittered the sacred emblem of the 
cross. The church, the convent, and the roadside shrine were seen at every 
turn; and in the towns and villages one met each moment the black robe 
of the Jesuit, the gray garb of the Recollet, and the formal habit of the Ursu- 
line nun. The names of saints, St. Joseph, St. Ignatius, St. Francis, were 
perpetuated in the capes, rivers, and islands, the forts and villages of the land; 
and with every day, crowds of simple worshippers knelt in adoration before 
the countless altars of the Roman faith. 

If w^'e search the world for the sharpest contrast to the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral vassalage of Canada, we shall find it among her immediate neighbours, 
the stern Puritans of New England, where the spirit of nonconformity was 
sublimed to a fiery essence, and where the love of liberty and the hatred of 
power burned with sevenfoM heat. Th^ English colonist, with thoughtful 
brow and limbs hardened with toil; calling no man master, yet bowing rev¬ 
erently to the law which he himself had made; patient and laborious, and 
seeking for the solid comforts rather than the ornaments of life; no lover of 
war, yet, if need were, fighting with a stubborn, indomitable courage, and 
then bending once more with steadfast energy to his farm or his merchandise 
—such a man might well be deemed the very pith and marrow of a common¬ 
wealth. 

In every quality of efficiency and strength, the Canadian fell miserably 
below his rival; but in all that pleases the eye and interests the imagination, 
he far surpassed him. Buoyant and gay, like his ancestry of France, he 
made the frozen wilderness ring with merriment, answered the surly howling 
of the pine forest with peals of laughter, and warmed with revelry the groaning 
ice of the St. Lawrence. Careless and thoughtless, he lived happy in the 
midst of poverty, content if he could but gain the means to fill his tobacco- 
pouch, and decorate the cap of his mistress with a painted ribbon. The 
example of a beggared nobility, who, proud and penniless, could only assert 
their rank by idleness and ostentation, was not lost upon him. A rightful 
heh to French bravery and French restlessness, he had an eager love of 
wandering and adventure; and this propensity found ample scope in the 
service of the fur-trade, the engrossing occupation and chief source of income 
to the colony. When the priest of St. Ann^s had shrived him of his sins; 
when, after the parting carousal, he embarked with his comrades in the deep¬ 
laden canoe; when their oars kept time to the measured cadence of their 
song, and the blue, sunny bosom of the Ottawa opened before them; when 
their frail bark quivered among the milky foam and black rocks of the rapid; 
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and when, around their camp-fire, they wasted half the night with jests and 
laughter—then the Canadian was in his element. His footsteps explored 
the farthest hiding-places of the wilderness. In the evening dance his red 
cap mingled with the scalp-locks and feathers of the Indian braves; or, 
stretched on a bear-skin by the sidS of his dusky mistress, he watched the 
gambols of his hybrid offspring, in happy oblivion of the partner whom he 
left unnumbered leagues behind. 

The fur trade engendered a peculiar class of restless bushrangers, more 
akin to Indians than to white men. Those who had once felt the fascinations 
of the forest were unfitted ever after for a life of quiet labour; and with this 
spirit the whole colony was infected. From this cause, no less than from 
occasional wars with the English and repeated attacks of the Iroquois, the 
agriculture of the country was smik to a low ebb; while feudal exactions, a 
ruinous system of monopoly, and the intermeddlings of arbitrary power 
cramped every branch of industry. Yet by the zeal of priests and the daring 
enterprise of soldiers and explorers, Canada, though sapless and infirm, spread 
forts and missions through all the western wilderness. Feebly rooted in the 
soil, she thrust out branches which overshadowed half America; a magnificent 
object to the eye, but one which the first whirlwind would prostrate in the dust. 

Such excursive enterprise was alien to the genius of the British colonies. 
Daring activity was rife among them, but it did not aim at the founding of 
military outposts and forest missions. By the force of energetic industry, 
their population swelled with an unheard-of rapidity, their wealth increasecl 
in a yet greater ratio, and their promise of future greatness opened with every 
advancing year. But it was a greatness rather of peace than of war. The 
free institutions, the independence of authority, which were the source of 
their increase, were adverse to that unity of counsel and promptitude of 
action which are the soul of war. * It was far (5therwise with their military 
rival. France had her Canadian forces well in hand. They had but one 
will, and that was the will of a mistress. Now here, now there, in sharp and 
rapid onset, they could assail the cumbrous masses and unwieldy strength of 
their antagonists, as the king-bird attacks the eagle or the swordfish the 
whale. Between two such combatants the strife must needs be a long one. 


The Jesuit Missionaries 

Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in infancy and faithful 
to the last. Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a man of noble spirit, a 
statesman and a soldier, was deeply imbued with fervid piety. “The saving 
of a souV he would often say, “is worth more than the conquest of an em¬ 
pire”; and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later period the task of colonisation 
would have been abandoned, says Charlevoix,but for the hope of casting 
the pure light of the faith oyer the gloomy wastes of heathendom. All France 
was filled with the zeal of proselytisrn. Men and women of exalted rank 
lent their countenance to the holy work. From many an altar daily petitions 
were offered for the well-being of the mission; and in the Holy House of 
Montmartre a nun lay prostrate day and night before the shrine, praying 
for the conversion of Canada._ In one convent, thirty nuns offered them¬ 
selves for the labours of the wilderness; and priests flocked in crowds to the 
colony.1 The powers of darkness took alarm; and when a ship, freighted 

^ “Virre en la Nouvelle France e’est h vray dire vivre dans le sein de Dieud’ Such are the 
extravagant words of Le Jeune c in his report of the year 1635. 
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with the apostles of the faith, was tempest-tossed upon her voyage, the 
storm was ascribed to the malice of demons trembling for the safety of their 
ancient empire. 

The general enthusiasm was not with(fat its fruits. The church could pay 
back with usury all that she received of aid and encouragement from the 
temporal power; and* the ambition of Louis XIII could not have devised a 
more efficient enginery for the accomplishment of its schemes than that su})- 
plied by the zeal of the devoted propagandists. The priest and the soldier 
went hand in hand, and the cross and the fleur-de-lis were planted side by side. 

Foremost among the envoys of the faith were the members of that singu¬ 
lar order who, in another hemisphere, had already done so much to turn 
back the advancing tide of religious freedom and strengthen the arm of 
Rome. To the Jesuits was assigned, for many years, the entire charge of the 
Canadian missions, to the exclusion of the Franciscans, early labourers in 
the same barren field. Inspired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from 
perdition, and win new empires to the cross; casting from them every hope 
of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrandisement, the Jesuit fathers buried them¬ 
selves in deserts, facing death with the courage of heroes, and enduring tor¬ 
ments with the constancy of martyrs. Their story is replete with marvels 
—miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise. They were the piom^cu's 
of Northern America.^ We see them among the frozen forests of Acadia, 
struggling on snow-shoes with some wandering Algonquin horde, or crouching 
in the crowded hunting-lodge, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling 
with troops of famished dogs for the last morsel of sustenance. Again wc 
see the black-robed priest wading among the white rapids of the Ottawa, 
toiling with his savage comrades to drag the canoe against the licadlong 
water. Again, radiant in the» vestments of his priestly office, he adrninistor.s 
the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds of plumed and painted prosclytc'.s 
in the forests of the Hurons; or, bearing his life in his hand, carries his sacred 
mission into the strongholds of the Iroquois, like one who iiivn.des iinarmcMl 
a den of angry tigers. Jesuit explorers traced the St. Lawrence to its sourcjo, 
and said masses among the solitudes of Lake Superior, where thc', boldest 
fur-trader scarcely dared to follow. They planted inissioiivS at St. Mary’s 
and at Michilimackinac (1668-1671); and one of their fraternity, thc'. illustri¬ 
ous Marquette, discovered the Mississippi, and opened a now theatre to Mkj 
boundless ambition of France (1673). 

The path of the missionary was a thorny and a bloody one, and a lif(‘, of 
weary apostleship was often crowned with a frightful martyrdom. Joan do 
Br^beuf and Gabriel Lallemant preached the faith amongst the villages of th('. 
Hurons, wheri their terror-stricken flock were overwhelmed by an irruption 
of the Iroquois (1649). The missionaries might have fled, but, true to their 
sacred function, they remained behind to aid the wounded and baptise the 
dying. Both were made captive, and both were doomed to thc fiery torture. 
Brebeuf, a veteran soldier of the cross, met his fate with an undaunted com¬ 
posure, which amazed his murderers. With unflinching constancy ho endured 

Thwaites/ observes that “the story of New France is also, in part, the story of miirh 
of New England, and of Lhe States whose shores are washed by thc Great Lalce.s and tiio 
Mississippi river. It may truly be said that the history of eveiy one of our northern tier of 
commonwealths, from Maine to Minnesota, has its roots in the French regime. It is not 
true,_as Bancroft avers, that the Jesuit was ever the pioneor of New France; wc now know 
that in this land, as elsewhero in all ages, the tr.ader nearly always preceded the priest. But 
the trader was not a letter-writer or a dijirist; hence we owe our'intimate knowledge of New 
France, particularly in the seventeenth century, chiefly to the wandering missionaries of 
the Society of Jesus.”] 
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torments too lioiTible to be recorded, and died calmly as a martyr of the 
early church, or a war-chief of the Mohawks. ^ . 

The slender frame of Lallemant, _a man younger in years and gentle in 
spirit was enveloped in blazing sat^in-bark. Again and again the fire was 
extinguished; again and again it was kindled afresh; and with such fiendish 
ingenuity were his torments protracted that he lingered for seventeen hours 
before death came to his relief. . 

Isaac Jogues, taken captive by the Iroquois, was led from canton to 
canton, and village to village, enduring fresh torments and indignities at 
every stage of his progress. Men, women, and children vied with each other 
in ingenious malignity. Redeemed, at length, by the humane exertions of a 
Dutch officer, he repaired to France, where his disfigured person and muti¬ 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. But the promptings of a sleepless 
conscience urged him to return and complete the work he had begun, to 
illumine the moral darkness upon which, during the months of his disastrous 
captivity, he fondly hoped that he liad thrown some rays of light. Once 
iiKDre he bent his footsteps towards the scene of his living martyrdom, sad¬ 
dened with a deep presentiment that he was advancing to his death. Nor 
were his forebodings untrue. In a village of the Mohawks the blow of a 
tomahawk closed his mission and his life. 

Such intrepid self-devotion may well call forth our highest admiration; 
but when we seek for the results of these toils and sacrifices we shall seek 
in vain. Patience and zeal were thrown away^ upon lethargic minds and stub¬ 
born hearts. The rejiorts of the Jesuits, it is true, display a copious list of 
conversions; but the zealous fathers reckoned the number of conversions by 
the number of baptisms; and, as Le Clercq!7 observes, with no less truth than 
candour, an Indian would be baptised ten times a^day for a pint of brandy 
or a pound of tobacco. Neither can more fiattering conclusions be drawn 
from the alacrity which they showed to adorn their persons with crucifixes 
and medals. The glitter of the trinkets pleased the fancy of the warrior; 
ami, with the emblem of man’s salvation pendent from his neck, he was often 
at heart as thorough a heathen as wdien he wore in its place a necklace made 
of the tlried forefingers of his enemicis. At the present day, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few insignificant bands of converted Indians in Lower Canada, not 
a vestige of early Jesuit influence can be found among the tribes. The seed 
was sown upon a rock. 

While the church was reaping luit a scanty harvest, tire labours of the 
missionaries were fruitful of profit to the monarch of France. The Jesuit 
led the van of Fi’cnch colonisation; and at Detroit, Michilimackinac, St. 
Maiy’s, Green Bay, and other outposts of the West, the establishment of a 
mission was the precursor of military occupancy. In other respects no less, 
the labours of the wandering mis,sionaries advanced the welfare of the colony. 
Sagacious and keen of sight, with faculties stimulated by zeal and sharpened 
by peril, they made faithful report of the temper and movements of the 
distant tribes among whom they were di.stributed. The influence which they 
often gained was exerted in behalf of the government under whose auspices 
their mi.ssion.s were carried on; and they strenuously laboured to win over 
the tribes to t.he French alliance, and alienate them from the heretic English. 
In all things they approved themselves the staunch and steadfast auxiliaries 
of the imperial pov’cr; and the marquis du Quesne observed of the missionary 
Picquet that in his single person ho was worth ten regiments. 

Among the English colonies, the pioneers of civilisation were for the most 
part rude yet vigorous men, impelled to enterprise by native restlessness, 
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or lured by the hope of gain. Their range was limited, and seldom extended 
far beyond the outskirts of the settlements. With Canada it was far other¬ 
wise. There was no energy in the bulk of her people. The court and the 
army supplied the mainsprings of her "^ital action, and the hands which 
planted the lilies of France in the heart of the wilderness had never glided 
the ploughshare or wielded the spade. The love of adventure, the ambition 
of new discovery, the hope of military advancement, urged men of place and 
culture to embark on bold and comprehensive enterprise. Many a gallant 
gentleman, many a nobleman of France, trod the black mould and oozy mosses 
of the forest with feet that had pressed the carpets of Versailles. They whose 
youth had passed in camps and courts grew gray among the wigwams of 
savages, and the lives of Castine, Joncaire, and Priber are invested with all the 
interest of romance. 


Bancroft’s account of marquette, joltbt, and la sallb 

In 1660 the colony of New France was too feeble to defend itself against 
the dangerous fickleness and increasing confidence of the Iroquois; the very 
harvest could not be gathered in safety; it seemed as if all must be abandoned. 
Montreal was not safe—one ecclesiastic was killed near its gates; a new organ¬ 
isation of the colony was needed, or it would come to an end. The company 
of the Himdred Associates resolved, therefore, to resign the colony to the 
king (February 14th, 1663); and immediately, under the auspices of Colbert, 
it was conceded to the new company of the West Indies. 

A powerful appeal was made, in favour of Canada, to the king; the corn- 
pany of Jesuits publicly invited him to assume its defence, and become their 
champion against the Iroquois. After various efforts at fit appointments, 
the 3 ^ear 1665 saw the colony of New France protected by a royal regiment, 
with the aged but indefatigable Tracy as viceroy; with Courcelles, a veteran 
soldier, as governor; and with Talon, a man of business and of integrity, as 
intendant and representative of the king in civil affairs. Every omen was 
favourable, save the conquest of New Netherlands by the English. That 
conquest eventually made the Five Nations a dependence on the English 
world. The Bourbons found in them implacable opponents. Undismayed 
by the sad fate of Gareau and Mesnard, indifferent to hunger, nakedness, 
and cold, to the wreck of the ships of bark, and to fatigues and weariness, by 
night and by day, August 8th, 1665, Father Claude Allouez embarked on a 
mission, by way of the Ottawa, to the far West. On the first day of October 
he arrived at the great village of the Chippewas, in the bay of Chequamegon. 
It was at a moment when the young warriors were bent on a strife with 
the warlike Sioux. Allouez was admitted to an audience before the vast 
assembly. In the name of Louis XIV and his viceroy, he commanded 
peace, and offered commerce and an alliance against the Iroquois. On 
the shore of the bay, to which the abmidant fisheries attracted crowds, a 
chapel soon rose, and the mission of the Holy Spirit was founded. There 
admiring throngs, who had never seen a Em’opean, came to gaze on the 
white man, ancl on the pictures which he displayed of the realms of hell 
and of the last judgment; there a choir of Chippewas were taught to chant 
the pater and the ave. During his long sojourn, he lighted the torch of 
faith for more than twenty different nations. The scattered Hiirons and 
Ottawasj that roamed the deserts nortli of Lake Superior, appealed to his 
compassion, and, before his return, obtained his presence in their morasses. 
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TT,. q«<-s and Foxes taTeM on foot from their comitry, which abounded 
^ rleer and teayer and buffalo. The Illinois also-a hospitable race, 
“ canoes having no weapon but the bow and arrow—came 

f^crar^ to sorrows, Their mcient glory and their numbem had been 
LScd by the Sioux on the oife side, and the Iroquois armed with mus- 
on the other. Curiosity was roused by their tal^ of the noble nvei on 
^i*\ thcv dwelt and which flowed towards the south. 

'" “Then too at the very extremity of the lake, the imsaonaiy met the 
wild warriors of the Sioux, who dwelt to the west of LakeSuperior 

Si a iSrf rnafe, with wild rice’for food and skins of beasts, instead of 
hade for roofs to tieir cabins, on the banks of the great river, of winch 

Allouezf reported the name to be “Messipi.” ‘ . 

After residing for nearly two years chiefly on the southern margin of Lake 
qnnerior and connecting his name imperishably with the process of discov- 
eTi liie West, Allouex returned to Quebec (August, WOT) to urge the 
pslablishineiit of permanent missions, to be accompanied by little colonies 
of French emigrants,' and such was his own fervour, such the earnestness 
vdth which he was seconded, that in two days, with ^another priest, ^ Louis 
Nicolas, for Ms companion, he was on his way returning to the mission at 

The prevalence of peace favoured the progress of French dominion, the 
company of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of the fur-trade, gave an 
impulse to Canadian enterprise; a recruit of missionaries had arrived from 
France; and Claude Dablon and James Marquette repaired to the Chippewas 
at the Sault, to establish the mission of St. Mary. It is the oldest settle¬ 
ment begun by Europeans within the present limits of the commonwealth of 

Michigan. ^ . * t, t i 

For the succeeding years, the illustrious triumvirate, Alloucz, Dablon, 

and Marquette, were employed in confirming the influence of France in the 
vast regions that extend from Green Bay to the head of Lake Superior. The 
purpose of discovering the Mississippi, of which the _ tales of the natives had 
published the magnificence, sprung from Marquette himself. He had resolved 
on attempting it in the autumn of 1669. 

It became the fixed purpose of Talon, the intendant of the colony, to 
spread the power of France to the utmost borders of Canada. To this end, 
Nicolas Perrot appeared as his agent in the West, to propose a congress of 
the nations at St. Mary’s. The invitation reached the tribes of Lake Superior, 
and was carried even to tlic wandering hordes of the remotest north. Nor 
did the messenger neglect the south: obtaining, at Green Bay, an escort of 
Pottawottomies, he, the first of Europeans, repaired on the same mission of 
friendship to the Miamis at Chicago. 

The day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the congress of nations 
arrived in May, 1671; and with Alloucz as his interpreter, St. Lusson, fresh 
from an excursion to southern Canada—that is, the borders of the Kennebec, 
where English habitations were already sown broadcast along the coast— 
appeared at the falls of St. Mary as the delegate of Talon, There are assem- 

[* The indefatigable archivist of the Marino and Colonie.s at Paris, Pierre Marfjry,/ claimed 
ttat La Salle was the actual discoverer or rather (rediscoverer) of tho Mississippi in 1670. 
This is disputed by Parkman,^ Shea,^ and others, who give the (irodit to Joliet, and the date 
83 June 17th, 1673. There are still earlier claimants, as wo have seen, Radissonand Groseilliors, 
who are by many believed to have found the Great River in 1658 or 1659. Then, too, we 
must not forget that the Spaniards had long before found the lower river, Pineda, probalily 
as earW as 1519, and Soto tiventy years later. The explorations by Marcpicttc and La Salle 
were, however, the first to bring the river into full comprehension.] 
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bled the envoys of the wild republicans of the wilderness, and brilliantiy clad 
officers from, the veteran armies of France. It was formally announced to 
the natives, gathered, as they were, from the head-springs of the St. Law¬ 
rence, the Mississippi, and the Hed river, that they were placed under the 
protection of the French king. 

In the same year ^Marquette gathered the wandering remains of one 
branch of the Huron nation round a chapel at Point St. Ignace, on the conti¬ 
nent north of the peninsula of Michigan, and the establishment was long 
maintained as the key to the West and the convenient rendezvous of the 
remote Algonquins. Here, also, Marquette once more gained a place among 
the founders of Michigan. The countries south of the village founded by 
Marquette were explored by Allouez and Dablon, who bore the cross through 
eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting the Mascoutins and the 
ffickapoos on the Milwaukee, and the Miamis at the head of Lake Michigan. 
The young men of the latter tribe were intent on an excursion against the 
Sioux, and they prayed to the missionaries to give them the victory. After 
finishing the circuit, Allouez, fearless of danger, extended his rambles to the 
cabins of the Foxes on the river which bears their name. 

The long-expected discovery of the Mississippi was at hand, to l3e accom¬ 
plished by Joliet, of Quebec, of whom there is no record, but of tliis one 
excursion, that gives liim immortality, and by Marquette, who, after years 
of pious assiduity to the poor wrecks of Hurons, whom he planted, near 
abimdant fisheries, on the cold extremity of Michigan, entered, with equal 
humihty, upon a career which exposed his life to perpetual danger, and, by 
its results, affected the destiny of nations. 

In 1673, on the 10th day of June, the meek, single-hearted, unpretending, 
illustrious Marquette, with Jofiet for his associate, five Frenchmen as his com¬ 
panions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifted their two canoes on their backs 
and walked across the narrow portage that divides the Fox river from the 
Wisconsin. They reach the watershed; already they stand by the Wisconsin. 
“The guides returned,'’ says the gentle Marquette,“leaving us alone, in 
this unknown land, in the hands of Providence." France and Christianity 
stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad Wisconsin, 
the discoverers, as they sailed west, went solitarily down the stream, between 
alternate prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor the wonted beasts 
of the forest; no sound broke the appalling silence but the ripple of their canoes 
and the_ lowing of the buffalo. In seven days “ they entered happily the 
Great River, with a joy that could not be expressed"; and the two bircli-bark 
canoes floated down the calm magnificence of the ocean stream, over the 
broad, clear sand-bars, the resort of innumerable water-fowl, between the 
wide plains of Illinois and Iowa. 

About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men; a little footpath was dis¬ 
cerned leading into a beautiful prairie; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and Mar¬ 
quette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. After walking 
six miles they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and two others on a 
slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from the first. The river was the 
Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the name into 
Des Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
Indians hear; four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. “We are Illinois,” said they— 
that is, when translated, “We are men"—and they offered the calumet. 
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Creator. He spoke a s g Nations and commanded peace; and he 

Canada, who had cnastised the .... a tribes that possessed its 

3.x'sn.»»j sAs/Ar.ti?i“ w's 

The little group proceeded onwards. I did not tear cieatn, says ma 
ouette “I shoiikl have esteemed it the greatest happiness to ha,ve died foi 
the gloW of God.” They passed the perpendicular rocks, which woic the 
aSeSce of monsters heard at a distance 

the Missouri, Imown to them by its Algonquin name^of Pckitauoni, and 
when they ckme to the most beautiful confluence of nvers in tiie woidd-- 
where the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmm Mis,sissi]q)i, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea—the good Marquette resolved in his 
St, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one clay to ascend the mighty nver io^ its 
source; to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, wosicily 

flowing stream, to publish the gospel to all the peop e of this New Woikl 

In a little less than forty leagues the canoes floated past the Ohio, wlucli 
was then, and long afterwards, called the Wabash. Its banks were tenani.cd 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed undei Iho inclu¬ 
sions of the Iroquois. The thick canes begin to appear so close aiul^ strong 
that the buffalo could not break through them; tlui insects become intoku- 
able; as a shelter against the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. 
The prairies vanish; and forests of whitewood, admirable for tlmir vastness 
and height, crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also observed 
that, in the land of the Chickasaws, the Indians have guns. , , , , 

Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western l)ank ol tlui 
i\iississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, in a region that- had not bwMi 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto. “Now, thought Mar¬ 
quette, “we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin.” Armed with bowsyuul 
arrows, with clubs, axes, and bucklers, amidst continual whoops, the na.tiv{\s, 
bent on war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees; 
but at the sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, throwing theiiqbows 
and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they prepared a hospiiabh', 
welcome. 

The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, (iscoilcd^ tin?, 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, J.he limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst 
of the Sioux and Chickasaws, could speak only by an interpreter. The wealth 
of his tribe consisted in buffalo skins; their weapons were axes of steel—a 
proof of commerce with Europeans. .Thus had our travellers descended 
below the entrance of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that have almost no 
winter but rains, beyond the bound of the jtluron and Algonquin languages, 
to the vicinity of the gulf of Mexico, and to tribes of Indians that had 
obtained European arms by traffic with Spaniards or with Virginia.. 

So, having spoken of God, and the mysteries of the Catholic faith; having 
become certam that the Father of rivers went not to the ocean east of Floiida, 
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nor yet to the gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea (July 17th, 
1673), and ascended the Mississippi. _ ..... 

At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river IllmoLs, 
and discovered a country without its paragoa. for the fertility of ite beautiful 
prairies covered with buffaloes and stags, for the loveliness of its rivulets and 
the prodigal abimdance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of parrots 
and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their 
yomig men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan, and 
before the end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 

Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt iri the north of 
Illinois, round Chicago. TVo years afterwards, sailing from Chicago to Mack¬ 
inac, he entered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an altar, he said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic church, then begged the men who conduct(3d 
his canoe to leave him alone for a half hour. At the end^ of the half hour 
they went to seek liim, and he was no more. The good missionary, discoverer 
of a world, had fallen asleep (May 18th, 1675) on the margin of the stream 
that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoemen dug his grave in th<‘, 
sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake Michigan, woukl 
invoke liis name. 

At the death of Marquette, there dwelt at the outlet of Lake Oniiario 
Robert Cavalier de la Salle. Of a good family, he had renounced his inher¬ 
itance by entering the seminary of tlie Jesuits. After profiting by the disci¬ 
pline of their schools, and obtaining their praise for purity and diligence', 
he had taken his discharge from the fraternity, and about the jmar 1667 
embarked for fame and fortune in New France. Established at first as a 
fur-trader, at La Chine, and encouraged by Talon and Courcellcs, he explored 
Lake Ontario, and ascended to Lake Erie; and when the French governor, 
some years after occupying the banks of the Sorcl, begarx to fortify the oulh'.t 
of Lake Ontario, La Salic, repairing to Franco in 1675, and aided by hh’on- 
tenac, obtained the rank of nobility, and the grant of F'ort Fronienac, now 
the village of Kingston, on condition of maintaining the fortress. The grant 
was, in fact, a concession of a large domain and the exclusive trallic wi(h 
the Five Nations. 

Joliet, as he descended from the upper lakes, had paSKsed by ihe Ijast.inus 
of Fort Frontenac—^liad spread the news of the brilliant career of dise.ovoritrs 
opened in the West. In the solitudes of Upper Canada the secluded adven¬ 
turer had inflamed his imagination by reading the voyages of Columl')us, 
and the history of the rambles of De Soto; and the Iroquois had, moreover, 
described the course of the Ohio. Thus the young enthusiast framed }^lans 
of colonisation in the southwest, and of commerce between Europe and the 
Mississippi. Once more he repaired to France, and from the ]Dolicy of Colbert 
and the special favour of Seignelay, Colbert's son, he obtained, with the 
monopoly of the traffic in buffalo skins, a commission for jDorfccting the dis¬ 
covery^ of the Great River. With Tonti, an Italian veteran, as his lieutenant, 
and a recruit of mechanics and mariners, La Salle, in the autumn of .1678, 
returned to Fort Frontenac. Before winter, “a wooden canoe" of ten tons, 
the first that ever sailed into Niagara River, bore a part of his company to 
the vicinity of the falls; at Niagara, a trading-house was established; in the 
•mouth of Tonawanta creek, the work of shipbuilding began; Tonti and the 
Franciscan Heimepin, venturmg among the Senecas, established relations 
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of amity—while La Salle himself, skilled in the Indian dialects, was now urging 
forward the shipbuilders, now gathering furs at his magazine, now gazing at 
the mighty cataract, now sending forward a detachment into the country 
of the Illinois to prepare the wav for his reception. 

Under the auspices of La Salle, Europeans first pitched a tent at Niagara j 
it was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the chant- 
ino- of the Te Deum, and the astonished gaze of the Senecas, first launched 
a wooden vessel, a bark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara river, and, 
in the Gripn, freighted with the colony of fur-traders for the valley of the 
Mississippi, on the 7th day of August, unfurled a sail to the breezes of 
Lake Erie. La Salle, first of mariners, sailed over Lake Erie and between 
the verdant isles of the majestic Detroit; debated planting a colony on its 
banks; gave a name to Lake St. Clair (August 17th) from the day on which 
he traversed its shallow waters; and, after planting a trading-house at Mack¬ 
inaw (August 27th), cast anchor in Green Bay. Here, having despatched 
his brig to Niagara river with the richest cargo of furs, he himself, with his 
company in scattered groups, repaired in bark canoes to the head of Lake 
Michigan; and at the mouth of the St. Joseph's, in that peninsula where 
Aliouez had already gathered a village of Miamis, awaiting the return of 
the Griffln, he constructed the trading-house, with palisades, known as 
the Fort of the Miamis. But of his vessel, on which his fortunes so much 
depended, no tidings came. Weary of delay, he resolved to penetrate 
Illinois; and (December 3rd), leaving ten men to guard the Fort of the 
Miamis, La Salle himself, with Hennepin and two other Franciscans, with 
Tonti and about thirty followers, ascended the St. Joseph’s and entered the 
Kankakee. Before the end of December^ the little company had reached 
the site of an Indian village op the Illinois^ probably not far from Ottawa, 
in La Salle county. 

The spirit and prudence of La Salle, who was the life of the enterprise, 
won the friendship of the natives. But clouds lowered over his path; the 
Grijjln, it seemed certain, was wrecked, thus delaying his discoveries as well 
as iin}3airing his fortunes. Fear and discontent pervaded the company; 
and when La Salle planned and began to build a fort on the banks of the 
Illijiois, four days’ journey, it is said, below Lake Peoria, thwarted by des¬ 
tiny and almost despairing, he named th(3 fort Creveccimr [i.e., “Heart¬ 
break,” though by some said to be a remembrance of his share in the siege of 
Fort Crfivecceur in the Netherlands]. 

Yet here the imnienso power of his will ai)i)oared. Dependent on liim- 
self, fifteen hundred miles from the nearest French settlement, impoverished, 
pursued by enemies at Quebec, and in the wilderness surrounded by uncer¬ 
tain nations, he inspired his men with resolution to saw trees into plank and 
prepare a bark; he despatched Louis Hennepin to explore the upper Mis¬ 
sissippi; he questioned the Illinois and their southern captives on the course 
of the Mississippi; he formed conjectures respecting the Tennessee river; 
and then, as new recruits were needed, and sails and cordage for the bark, 
in the month of March, with a musket anti a pouch of powder and shot, with 
a blanket for his protection, and skins of which to make moccasins, he, with 
three companions, set off on foot for Fort Frontenac, to trudge through 
thickets and forests, to wade through marshes and melting snows, having 
for his pathway the ridge of iiighlands which divide the basin of the Ohio 
from that of the lakes—without drink, except water from the brooks— 
without food, except supplies from the gun. Of his thoughts on that long 
journey no record exists. 
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During the absence of La Salle, Louis Hennepin, bearing the calumet, 
and accompanied by Du Gay and Michael d'Aceault [also called Akko] 
as oarsmen, followed the Illinois to its junction with the Mississippi; and, 
invoking the guidance of St. Anthony of Padua, ascended the mighty stream 
far beyond the mouth of the Wisconsin—as he falsely held forth, far enough 
to discover its source.^ The great falls in the river, which he describes with 
reasonable accuracy, were named (February, 1680) from the chosen patron 
of the expedition. After a summer’s rambles, diversified by a short captivity 
among the Sioux, he and his companions returned, by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, to the French mission at Green Bay. 

In Illinois Tonti was less fortunate. The quick perception of La Salle 
had selected, as the fit centre of his colony, Hock Fort, near a village of the 
Illinois. This rock Tonti was to fortify, and during the attempt men at 
Cr^vecoeur deserted. Besides, the enemies of La Salle had instigated the 
Iroquois to hostility, and in September a large party of them, descending the 
river, thi’eatened ruin to his enterprise. After a parley, Tonti and the few 
men that remained with him, excepting the aged Franciscan Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, fled to Lake Michigan, where they found shelter with the Pot- 
tawottomies. 

When, therefore, La Salle returned to Illinois, with large supplies of men 
and stores for rigging a brigantine, he found the post in Illinois deserted. 
Hence came the delay of another year, which was occupied in finding Tonti 
and his men and perfecting a capacious barge. At last (February 6th, 
1682) La Salle and his company descended the Mississippi to the sea. His 
sagacious eye discerned the magnificent resources of the country. As he 
floated down its flood; as he framed a cabin on the first Chickasaw bluff; 
as he raised the cross by the Arkansas; as he planted the arms of France 
near the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he anticipated the future affluence of 
emigrants, and heard in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multi¬ 
tude that were coming to take possession of the valley. Meantime, he claimed 
the territory for France, and gave it the name of Louisiana. The year of the 
descent has been unnecessarily made a question; its accomplishment was 
known in Paris before the end of 1682. 

La Salle, remaining in the West till his exclusive privilege had expired, 
returned to Quebec (May 12th, 1683), to embark for France. In the early 
months of 1684 the preparations for colonising Louisiana were perfected, 
and (July 24th) the fleet left Rochelle. Four vessels were destined for the 
Mississippi, bearing two hundred and eighty persons, to take possession of 
the valley. Of these, one hundred were soldiers—an ill omen, for successful 
colonists always defend themselves; about thirty were volunteers, two of 
whom were nephews to La Salle; of ecclesiastics, there were three Franciscans 
and three of St. Sulpice, one of them being brother to La Salle; there were, 
moreover, mechanics of various skill; and the presence of young women 
proved the design of permanent colonisation. But the mechanics were poor 
workmen, ill versed in their art; the soldiers, though they had for their com¬ 
mander Joutel,s a man of courage and truth, and afterwards the historian 
of the grand enterprise, were themselves spiritless vagabonds, without dis¬ 
cipline and without experience; the volunteers were restless with indefinite 
expectations; and, worst of all, the naval commander, Beaujeu, was deficient 

[* There has been general agreement among historians since the day of Sparks that 
Father Hennepin o in his claim to have discovered the upper Mississippi stole his data from 
Le Clercq.!? He has been branded as a downright liar by Gravier, p Bancroft,« Parkman,* 
and others, though Shea r has indicated some point in his possible exculpation.] 
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in judgment. The voyage begins amidst variances between La Salle and the 
naval commander. In every instance on the record the judgment of La 
Salle was right. i 

At Santo Domingo, La Salle, delayed and cruelly thwarted by Beauieu, 
saw already the shadow of his (joining misfortunes. On the 10th day of Jan¬ 
uary, 1685, they must have been near the mouth of the Mississippi; but La 
Salle thought not, and the fleet sailed by. Presently he perceived his error 
and desired to return, but Beaujeu refused; and thus they sailed to the west, 
and still to the west, till they reached the bay of Matagorda. Weary of 
differences with Beaujeu—believing the streams that had their outlet in the 
bay might be either branches from the Mississippi, or lead to its vicinity—La 
Salle resolved to disembark. Whilst he was busy in providing for the safety 
of his men, his store-ship, on entering the harbour, was wrecked by the care¬ 
less pilot. Others gazed listlessly; La Salle, calming the terrible energy 
of his-grief at the sudden ruin of his boundless hopes, borrowed boats from 
the fleet to save at least some present supplies. But with night came a 
gale of wind, and the vessel was dashed utterly to pieces. ^Thc stores, pro¬ 
vided with the munificence that marked the plans of Louis XIV, lay scattered 
on the sea; little could be saved. To aggravate despair, the savages came 
down to pilfer, and murdered two of the volunteers. 

Terror pervaded the group of colonists; the evils of the wreck and the gale 
were charged to La Salle—as if he ought to have deepened the channel and 
con trolled the winds; inen_ deserted and returned to the fleet. La Salle, 
who by the powerful activity of his will controlled the feeble and irritable 
persons that surrounded him, was yet, in his struggle against achnrsity, 
magnanimously tranquil. The fleet sets sail, and there remain on the beach 
of Matagorda a desponding company of about two hundred and thirty, huddled 
together in a fort constructed of the fragijients of their shipwrecked vessel, 
having no reliance but in the constancy and elastic genius of La Salle, Ascend¬ 
ing the small stream at the west of the bay, in the vain hope of finding the 
Mississippi, La Salle selected a site on the open ground for the establishment 
of a fortified post. The spot he named St. Louis. 

This is the settlement which made Texas a part of Imuisiana. In its sad 
condition, it had yet saved from the wreck a good supply of arms, anci bars 
of iron for the forge. Even now this colony possessed, from the bounty of 
Louis XIV, more than was contributed by all the English inonarchs together 
for the twelve English colonies on the Atlantic. Its number still exceeded 
that of the colony of Smith in Virginia, or of those who embarked in the 
Mayflower. France took possession of Texas; her arms were carved on its 
stately forest trees; and by no treaty or public document, except tlie gen¬ 
eral cessions of Louisiana, did she ever after relinquish the right to the prov¬ 
ince as^ colonised under her banners, and made still more surely a part of 
her territory because the colony found there its grave. 

La Salle proposed to seek the Mississippi in canoes; and after an absence 
of about four months, and the loss of twelve or thirteen men, ho returned in 
rags, having failed to find 'Hhe fatal river,'' and yet renewing hope by his 
presence. In April, 1686, he plunged into the wilderness, with twenty 
companions,^ lured towards New Mexico by the brilliant fictions of the rich 
mines of Sainte Barbe, the El Dorado of northern Mexico. On his return 
he heard of the wreck of the little bark which had remained with the colony; 
he heard it unmoved. Heaven and man seemed his enemies; and, with the 

FThis i.s Bancroft’.g opinion, thougli Winsor < curiously de(Juces the theory tliat La Salle 
was m a state of mental unsoundness.”] 
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giant energy of an indomitable will, having lost his hopes of fortune, his 
hopes of fame—^with his colony diminished to about forty, among whom 
discontent had given birth to plans of crime—'With no Europeans nearer 
than the river Panuco, no French nearer than Illinois—lie resolved to travel 
on foot to his coimtrymen at the north, raid return irorn Canada to renew 
his colony in Texas. 

Leaving twenty mei?at Fort St. Louis (January 12th, 1G87), La Salle, with 
sixteen men, departed for Canada. Lading their baggage on the wild horsi^s 
from the Cenis, w^hich found their pasture everywhere in the prairies; in shoi'.s 
made of green buffalo hides; for want of other patlis, following the track oi 
the buffalo, and using skins as the only shelter against rain; winning favour 
with the savages by the confiding courage of their leader—they ascended the 
streams towards the first ridge of highlands, walking through beautiful plains 
and groves, among deer and buffaloes, till they had passed the basin of tla^ 
Colorado, and in the upland country had reached a branch of Trinity riveu-. 
In the little company of wanderers there were two men, Duliaut and I/Arclu',- 
v^que, who had embarked their capital in the enterprise. Of tluvsc^, Duhaiit 
had long shown a spirit of mutiny: the base malignity of disappointc<l ava¬ 
rice, maddened by suffering and impatient of control, awakened the, liercfsst 
passions of ungovernable hatred. Inviting Moranget to take cdiargc of tlu* 
fruits of a buffalo hunt, they quarrelled with him, anti murdered him. Won¬ 
dering at the delay of his nephew's return, Lti yalle, on the 20th tjf March, 
went to seek him. At the brink of the rivei* he observed eagles hovering as 
if over carrion, and he fired an alarm gun. Warned by the sound, Diihaiit 
and L'Archeveque crossed the river; the former skulked in the i)raii'io grass; 
of the latter La Salle asked, “Where is my nephew?" At the moine.iit of 
the answer Duliaut fired, and, without uttering a word. La Salki fell dead. 
“You are down now, grand basliaw ! you are.down now \ ” shouted one of tht^ 
conspirators as they despoiled his remains, which were left on fcht^ prairit', 
naked and without burial, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

Such was the end of this daring adventurer. For force of will and vast 
conceptions; for various knowledge and quick adaptation of his gciiiius to 
mitried circumstances; for a sublime magnanimity that resigned itsc'lf to 
the will of Heaven, and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of pifrposi^ 
and unfaltering hope—^he had no superior among his coimtrynum. Ik', had 
won the affection of the governor of Canada, the esteem of Collxu-t, 1.1 
confidence of Seigiielay, the favour of Louis XIV. After Ixigiiming the 
colonisation of Upper Canada, he perfected the discovery of the Missis¬ 
sippi from the falls of St. Anthony to its mouth; and ho will bo roincmlxu'cHl 
through all time as the father of colonisation in the groat central valky of 
the West. 

But avarice and passion were not calmed by the blood of I^a Salle. Duliaut 
and another of the conspirators, grasping at an unequal share in tlie spoils, 
were themselves murdered, while their reckless associates joined a liand of 
savages.^ Joutel, with the brother and surviving nephew of La Salle, and 
others, in all but seven, obtained a guide for the Arkansas; and fording 
rivulets, crossing ravines, by rafts or boats of buffalo hides making a ferry 
over rivers, not meeting the cheering custom of the calumet till they reached 
the country above the Red river, leaving an esteemed companion in a wilder¬ 
ness grave on which the piety of an Indian matron heaped offerings of maize 

came upon a branch of the Mississippi (July 24 th, 
lb87), they beheld on an island a large cross. Never did Christian gaze on 
that emblem with heartier joy. Near it stood a log hut, tenanted by two 
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Frenchmen. Tonti had descended the river, and, full of giief at not finding 

LaSalle, had established a post near the Arkansas.? 

Parkman^ says of La Salle: a sound judgment and a penetrating 

sagacity he joined a boundless enterprise and an adamantme constancy ol 
purpose.' But his nature was stern and austere; he was prone to rule by 
fear rather than by love; he took counsel of no man, and chilled all who 
approached him by his cold raserre,” [With Bancrofts and Mruiau s adini- 
ro-tioii for Ls^ Sq^IIg; Dr. J* Gr. ShGci*^ Ctiiiiiot tigiGG. Ho snys. JjcI uiillo lius 
been exalted into a hero on the very slightest foundation of personal iiimlities 
or great deeds unaccomplished.'” Shea accuses him of utter incaparuty.] 


KBSETTLEMENT OF LOUISIANA 

Very shortly after the Peace of Ryswick the French renewed their attcunpts, 
inten-upted and postponed by the late war, to plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, to which they were the more invited by the gipwiiig pi’o.s- 
perity of their settlements on the west end of Santo Domingo. The (Ijinadiau 
D’Iberville, lately distinguished by his exploits on the .sliores of Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaquicl, was selecited as the 
leader of the new colony. He was born at Quebec. Sauvolle, and Jh(uiville, 
two of his brothers, were joined with him in this enterprise; and wi(li two 
hundred colonists, mostly disbanded Canadian soldiers, two frigiUt'.s, and two 
tenders, he sailed to find and plant the mouth of the Mississippi, which 
yet had been entered from the sea. 

Having touched and recruited at Santo Domingo, D’Iberville pi-occcdcd 
on his voyage; but on reaching the bay of Pensacola, he found his eii(.r:uic(‘ 
prohibited by a fort erected the?e by Spanish.sokIi('rs from Vera (’ruz, imdur 
the guns of which two Spanish ships lay at anchor. Tin; Spaniards, who si ill 
claimed the whole circuit of the gulf of Mexico, jealous of (iic designs of ih,. 
French, had hastened to occupy this, the best harbour on Hk; golf; and (he 
barrier thus established ultimately determined the. dividing Hue. belwism 
Florida and Louisiana. 

These explorers presently entered (February 27(.h, UHIO) an oh.s'ure uull,.( 
of the mighty stream, up which they ascondeci as high ;is Red river eiieoun- 
tenng several parties of Indians, from one of wliiHi lluiy retteived 'I’oiili’.s 
letter to La Salle written fourteen years before.--a cireumslimei- vvliieh 
assured-thm they had found the Mississippi. A.s IIk; drowned lands of I la* 
lower Mississippi hardly seemed to invite settienient, (Ik*. Hal and .sandv 
shores of the shallow bay of Biloxi were selech'.d as IJk; Hie for Ihe ineioiiad 
colony. There, within the limits of the present nlide of •, foji' 

The course and raSohheMSpti ffiboam 

imself anticipated La Salle m descending to the moulli of tho rivtu- f 
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DHberville returned towards the end of the year with two vessels and 
sixty Canadians. Determined to be beforehand with the English in occupy¬ 
ing the river, he undertook a new expedition to find a proper place for a 
settlement. He was joined by the aged Tpnti, the old associate of La Salle, 
who had descended from the Illinois with seven companions. DHberville 
and Tonti ascended together a distance oi some three or four himdredyniles; 
and on the bluff where now stands the city of Natchez, among the Indians of 
that name, with whom St. Come had lately established himself as a missionary,_ 
D'Iberville marked out a settlement which he named Rosalie, in honour of 
the duchess of Pontchartrain. But the feeble and starving state of the 
colony caused these posts to be soon abandoned. 

When D’Iberville came the third time from France, in 1702, with provi¬ 
sions and soldiers, the inconvenience of Biloxi had become manifest. Most 
of the settlers were remoA’’ed to Mobile, near the head of the bay of tluit 
name; and this first European settlement within the limits of the present 
state of Alabama now became, and remained for twenty years, the head¬ 
quarters of the colony. 

The soil of all this region was almost as barren as that about Biloxi. The 
climate was unsuited to European grains. As it seemed almost useless to 
attempt cultivation, the colonists employed themselves in trade with the 
Indians, in fishing or hunting, or in a futile search for pearls and mines. 
Though recruits repeatedly arrived, the whole number of colonists, at any 
one time during the next ten years, never exceeded two hundred; and it was 
only by provisions sent from France and Santo Domuigo that these few 
were kept from starving. 

While a foothold at the southwest was thus sought and feebly gained by 
the French, they curtailed nothing of their pretensions at the east and north. 
Villebon, still stationed at the mouth of the St. John, gave notice in 1698 to 
the authorities of Massachusetts, immediately after the Peace of Ryswick, 
that he claimed the whole coast, with an exclusive right of fishing, as far as 
Pemaquid. 

The mission among the Penobscots was still kept up. The Norridgewocks, 
or Canabas, as the French called them, built a church at their principal villag(^ 
on the upper Kennebec, and received as a resident missionary the Jesuit 
Sebastian Rasies, an able and accomplished priest, who kept that tribe, for 
the next quarter of a century, warmly attached to the French. In the Treaty 
of Ryswick the English had made no provision for their allies, the Five 
Nations. In making arrangements with the governor of Canada for exchange 
of prisoners, Bellamont had endeavoured to obtain an acknowledgment of 
English supremacy over those tribes, and the employment of English agemey 
in negotiating a peace. But Calli^res, who became governor-general after 
Frontenac’s death, sent messengers of his own to the Iroquois villages, 
with the alternative of peace or an exterminating war, against which the 
English pould now afford them no assistance. Their jealousy was also excited 
by a claim of Bellamont to build forts in their territory; and they were pres¬ 
ently induced to send commissioners to Montreal, where a grand assembly of 
all the French allies was collected, and, with many formalities, a lasting 
treaty was at length concluded in August, 1701, But of the Frenchmen 
prisoners among the Iroquois, quite a number refused to return to the restraints 
of civilised life. 

Free passage to the West thus secured, a hundred settlers, with a mis¬ 
sionary leader, were sent to take possession of the beautiful strait between 
Lakes Erie and St. Clair. A fort was built; several Indian villages found 
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rotpctioii in its neigFboiirliood; and Detroit soon became the favourite 
settlement of western Canada. About the missionary stations at Kaskaskia 
and Caliokia, on the east bank of the Mississippi, between the mouths of the 
Ohio and the Illinois, villages presently grew up; and if the zeal of the mis- 
'^ionaries cooled by degrees, and the idea of a Jesuit theocracy gradually faded 
way, that of a great French American empire begaii gradually to spring up 

^These'territorial pretensions of the French occasioned no little alarm and 
anxiety in Massachusetts and New York. Eliot had left no successors in 
Ne\v En<»'land, where the missionary spirit was pretty much extinct. An 
attempt,'^indeed, had been made in New York to supply the religious w^ants 
of the^ Mohawks, and so to prevent their alliance with the French, by the 
appointment of Dellius, of the Reformed Dutch church, as a missionary for 
that tribe. “But his proselytes,” says Charlevoix,“were very few, and he 
did not seem very anxious to augment them.” “This, indeed,” he adds, “was 
not the first essay of the sort, which ought to convince Messieurs the Reformed 
that their sect lacks that fecundity, that constant and laborious zeal for 
the salvation of unbelievers, ^ the most obvious and distinguisliing mark of 
the true church of Christ. It is in vain they oppose to this so many calumnies, 
invented by themselves, to obscure the apostleship of our missionaries. With¬ 
out wishing to apologise for individual failings, of which, doubtless, there 
have been instances, one must, however, be wilfully blind not to see that the 
far greater number lead a life truly apostolic, and that they have established 
churches very numerous and fervent—a thing of which no sect not of the 
Roman communion can boast.” Abhorrence of these Catholic missionaries 
was sufficiently evinced by acts passed in Massachusetts and New York, 
which remamed in force cloum Jo the period of the Revolution, and under 
which any Jesuit or popish priest coming within their territories was to be 
“deemed and accounted an incendiary and disturber of the public peace 
and safety, and an enemy of the true Christian religion,” to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted. Any person who should 
knowmgly “receive, harbour, conceal, aid, succour, or relieve” any such 
popish priest, besides forfeiting £200, was to be three times set in the pillory, 
and obliged to give securities for good behaviour. 

To promote the more rapid settlement of Louisiana, which at the end of 
twelve years numbered hardly three hundred inhabitants, the whole province, 
with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, pending the late war, 
to Anthony Crozat, a wealthy French merchant, who flattered liimself with 
profits to be derived from the discovery of mines, and the opening of a trade 
with Mexico. Crozat contracted, on his part, to send every year two ships 
from France with goods and immigrants. He was to be entitled, also, to 
import an annual cargo of slaves from Africa, notwithstanding the monopoly 
of‘that trade in the hands of a special company. The French government 
agreed to pay annually 50,000 livres ($10,000) towards supporting the civil 
and military establishments. 

auspices, a trading house was established far up the 
Alabama, near the present site ^of Montgomery, and another at Natchitoches, 
on the Red river. Fort Rosalie was bnilt on the site of Natchez, and pres- 
ently a town began to grow up about it—the oldest on the lower Mississippi. 

efforts to open a trade with Mexico, tiis agents 
n Texas, and reached the Spanish settlements on the 

^er mo tuande; but they were arrested there, and sent into the interior, 
rcourse by sea, allowed during the W'ar, was prohibited after the 
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peace; and a vessel wliich Crozat despatelied to Vera Cruz was obliged to 
return without starting her cargo. As yet, Spain had relaxed little or noth¬ 
ing of her jealous colonial policy. 

After five years of large outlay and small returns, Crozat was glad to 
resign liis patent. Other speculators, still more sanguine, were found to fill 
his place. The exclusive commerce of Louisiana for twenty-five years, with 
extensive powers of government and a monopoly of the Canadian fur-trade, 
was bestowed on the Company of the West, otherwise called the Mississippi 
Company, Imown presently, also, as the Company of the Indies, and notorious 
for the stock-jobbing and bubble hopes of profit to which it gave rise.* At 
the date of this transfer the colony contained, soldiers included, about seven 
hundred people. The Mississippi Company ^ undertook to introduce six thou¬ 
sand whites, and half as many negroes; and their connection with Law’s 
Royal Bank, and the great rise in the price of shares, of which new ones were 
constantly created, gave them, for a time, unlimited command of funds. 
Private individuals, to whom grants of land were made, also sent out colonists 
on their own accoimt. Law received twelve miles square on the Arkansas, 
which he undertook to settle with fifteen hundred Germans. 

Bienville, reappointed governor, intending to found a town on the river 
in 1718, set a party of convicts to clear up a swamp, the site of the present 
city of New Orleans. At the end of three years, wdien Charlevoix d saw it, 
the rising city could boast a large wooden warehouse, a shed for a church, 
two or three ordinary houses, and a quantity of huts crowded together with¬ 
out much order. The prospect did not seem very encouraging; yet, in “ this 
savage and desert place, as yet almost entirely covered with canes and trees,” 
that hopeful and intelligent Jesuit could see “ wliat was one day to become— 
perhaps, too, at no distant day—an opulent city, the metropolis of a great and 
rich colony.” Bienville, equally hopeful, presently removed thither the seat 
of government. 

Durmg the rupture between France and Spain, occasioned by the intrigues 
of Aberoni, Pensacola twice fell into the hands of the French, but after the 
peace reverted again to its former owners. A new attempt to plant a settle¬ 
ment near Matagorda Bay was defeated by the hostility of the natives. Tlie 
Spaniards, alarmed at this encroaching spirit, now first established military 
posts in Texas. The disastrous failure of Law’s Royal Bank, and the great 
depreciation in the compjiny’s stock, put a sudden period to immigration. 
But already there were several thousand inhabitants in Louisiana, and the 
colony might be considered as firmly established. It still remained, however, 
dependent for provisions on Franco and Santo Domingo; and the hopes of 
profit, so confidently indulged by the projectors, proved a total failure. Agri¬ 
culture in tliis new region was an expensive and uncertain adventure. Annual 
floods inundated the whole neighbourhood of the lower Mississippi, except 
only a narrow strip on the immediate river bank; and even that was not 
entirely safe unless protected by a levee or raised dike. The unhealthiness 
of the climate presented a serious obstacle to the progress of the colony. The 
unfitness of the colonists was another difficulty. Many of them were trans¬ 
ported convicts or vagabonds, collected from the public highways; but 
these proved so unprofitable that their further importation was forbidden. 
The chief reliance for agricultural operations was on the labour of slaves 
imported from Africa. Law’s German settlers on the Arkansas, finding them¬ 
selves abandoned, came down to New Orleans, received allotments on both 

[’For a full account of the “ilississippi Bubble" see our history of France, Vol. XII, 
Chapter I.] 
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sides the river, some twenty miles above the city, and settled there in cottage 
farms, raising vegetables for the supply of the town and the soldiers. Thus 
began the settlement of that rich tract still known as the “German coast.” 

■ Six himdred and fifty French ^roops and two hundred Swiss were main- 
tamed in the province. The administration was intrusted to a commandant- 
general, two Icing’s lieutenants, a senior counsellor, diree other counsellors, 
an attorney-general, and a clerk. These, with such directors of the company 
as might be in the province, composed the superior ^ council, of which the 
senior counsellor acted as president. This council, besides its executive func¬ 
tions, was the supreme tribunal in civil and criminal matters. Local tribunals 
were composed of a director or agent of the company, to whom were added 
two of the most notable inhabitants in civil and four in criminal cases. Rice 
was the principal crop, the main resource for feeding the population.'^ 


PAEKMAN ON THE SITUATION OF FRANCE IN AMERICA; INDIAN RELATIONS 

And now it remained for France to unite the two extremities of her broad 
American domain, to extend forts and settlements across the fertile solitudes 
between the valley of the St. Lawrence and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and intrench herself among the forests which lie west of the Alleghanics, 
before the swelling tide of British colonisation could overflow those mountain 
barriers. At the middle of the eighteenth century her great project was 
fast advancing towards completion. The great lakes and streams, the thor¬ 
oughfares of the wilderness, were seized and guarded by a series of posts 
distributed with admirable skill. A fort on the strait of Niagara commanded 
the great entrance to the wholes interior country. Another at Detroit con¬ 
trolled the passage from Lake Erie to the north. Another at St. Mary’s 
debarred all hostile access to Lake Superior. Another at Michilimackinac 
secured the mouth of Lake Michigan. A post at Green Bay, and one at St. 
Joseph, guarded the two routes to the Mississippi, by way of the rivers Wis¬ 
consin and Illinois; while two posts on the Wabash, and one on the Maumee, 
made France the mistress of the great trading highway from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio. At Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and elsewhere in the Illinois, little French 
settlements had sprung up; and as the canoe of the voyager descended the 
Mississippi, he saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy margin, a few small 
stockade forts, half buried tiiriid the redundancy of forest vegetation, until, 
as he approached Natchez, the dwellings of the haUtans of Louisiana began 
to appear. 

The forest posts of France were not exclusively of a military character. 
Adjacent to most of them, one would have found a little cluster of Canadian 
dwelling.s, whose tenants lived under the protection of the garrison, and obeyed 
the arbitrary will of the commandant; an authority which, however, was 
seldom exerted in a despotic spirit. In these detached settlements there 
was no principle of increase. The character of the people and of the govern¬ 
ment which ruled them were alike unfavourable to it. Agriculture was 
neglected for the more congenial pursuits of the fur trade, and the restless, 
roving Canadians, scattered abroad on their wild vocation, allied themselves 
to Indian women, and filled the woods with a mongrel race of bushrangers. 

Thus far secure in the West, France next essayed to gain foothold upon 
the sources of the Ohio; and about the year 1748 the sagacious Count de la 
Galissonni^re proposed to bring over ten thousand peasants from France, 
and plant them in the valley of that beautiful river and on the borders of 
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the lakes. But while at Quebec, in the castle of St. Louis, soldiers and states¬ 
men were revolving schemes like this, the slowly moving power of England 
bore on with silent progress from the East. Already the British settlements 
were creeping along the valley of the ])^ohawk, and ascending the eastern 
slopes of the Alleghanies. Forests crashing to the axe, dark spires of smoke 
ascending from autumpal fires, were heralds of the advancing host; and while, 
on one side of the Alleghanies, Celeron de Bienville was burying plates of 
lead engraved with the arms of France, the ploughs and axes of Virginian 
woodsmen were enforcing a surer title on the other. The adverse powers 
were drawing near. The hour of collision was at hand. 

The French colonists of Canada held, from the beginning, a peculiar 
intimacy of relation with the Indian tribes. With the English colonists it 
was far otherwise, and the difference sprang from several causes. The fur- 
trade was the life of Canada; agriculture and commerce were the chief sources 
of wealth to the British provinces. The Romish zealots of Canada burned 
for the conversion of the heathen; their heretic rivals were fired with no such 
ardour. And finally, while the ambition of France grasped at empire over 
the farthest deserts of the West, the steady industry of the English colonists 
was contented to cultivate and improve a narrow strip of seaboard. Thus 
it happened that the farmer of Massachusetts and the Virginian planter 
were conversant with only a few bordering tribes, while the priests and emis¬ 
saries of France were roaming the prairies with the buffalo-hunting Pawnees, 
or lodging in the winter cabins of the Dakota; and swarms of savages, whose 
uncouth names were strange to English ears, descended yearly from the north, 
to bring their beaver and otter skins to the market of Montreal. 

The position of Canada invited intercourse with the interior, and eminently 
favoured her schemes of commerce and policy. The river St. Lawrence 
and the chain of the great lakes*opened a vast extent of inland navigation; 
while their tributary streams, interlocking with the branches of the Mississippi, 
afforded ready access to that mighty river, and gave the restless voyager 
free range over half the continent. But these advantages were well-nigh 
neutralised. Nature opened the way, but a watchful and terrible enemy 
guarded the portal. The forests south of Lake Ontario gave harbourage 
to the five tribes of the Iroquois, implacable foes of Canada. They waylaid 
her trading parties, routed her soldiers, murdered her missionaries, and spread 
havoc and woe through all her settlements. 

It was an evil hour for Canada when, on the 28th of May, 1600,^ Samuel 
do Champlain, impelled by his own adventurous spirit, departed from the 
hamlet of Quebec to follow a war-party of Algonquins against their hated 
enemy, the Iroquois. Ascending the Sorel, and passing the rapids at Cham- 
bly, he embarked on the lake which bears his name, and with two French 
attendants steered southward, with his savage associates, towards the rocky 
promontory of Ticonderoga. They moved with all the precaution of Indian 
warfare, when at length, as night was closing in, they descried a band of 
the Iroquois in their large canoes of elm bark approaching through the gloom. 

P Fiske w emphasises the world-importance of the year 1609 as the year in which Spain’s 
power fell with the practical confession of Dutch independence and the banishment of a mill¬ 
ion of the thriftiest inhabitants, the Moors. Fiske notes also that the defeat in July, 1609, 
of the Mohawks by Champlain at Ticonderoga made the Iroquois enemies of the French, 
and allies of the Dutch and later of the English ; he calls this “ one of the greatest central and 
cardinal facts in the history of the New World. Had the Iroquois been the allies of the French, 
it would in all probability have been Louis XIV, and not Charles II, who would have taken 
New Amsterdam from the Dutch. Had the Iroquois not been the deadly enemies of the 
French, Louis XIV would almost certainly have taken New York from the English.”] 
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Will) vt'lls from cither f^iclc announced the mutual discovery. Both paries 
- „n njo-ht long the forest resounded with their 

U w wgoop. of defiance. Day dawned, and the 


{i.ht h(-an. Bounciing from tree .to tree, the Iroquois pressed forward to 
fhe ott-iciv- but when Champlain advanced from amongst the Algonquins, 

Hi ‘ oo 1 full^n sight before them, with Ins strange atUrc, his shining breast- 
;; ! e a I Stores unlike their own, when they saw the flash of his arque- 
n^'inll beheld two of their chiefs fall dead they could not contain their 
tf'iTor. but fled for shelter into the depths of the wood. The Algonquins 
pursued, slaying many in the flight, and the victory was complete. 

^ ;qich was the first collision between the white men and the Iroquois, and 
(’h'iiiinlain flattered himself that the latter had leaned foi the futuic to respect 
1 1; arms of France. He was fatally deceived. The Iroquois recovered from 
thei^ terrors, but they never forgave the injury; and yet it would be unjust 
to cli'ir^c upon Champlain the orighi of the desolating wars which vcic soon 
to <courn-e the colony. The Indians of Canada, friends and neighbours of 
the Frciich had long been harassed by inroads of the fierce confederates, 
and under any circumstances the French must soon have bccomo parties to 

the quarrel. , . . ., r i r • j 

\\'IiatGver may have been its origin, the war was fruitful of niiscry to the 

youthful colony. The passes were beset by ambushed war jiarties. The 
routes between Quebec and Montreal were watched with iiger-like vigilance. 
Bloodthirsty warriors prowled about the outskirts of the settlonionts. Again 
and again the miserable people, driven within the palisades of their forts, 
looked forth upon wasted harvests and blazing roofs. The island of Mont¬ 
real was swept with fii’e and steel. The fur trade was interrupted, since for 
months together all communication was cut-off with the friendly tribes of 
the "West. Agriculture was checked; the fields lay fallow, and frequent fam¬ 
ine was the necessary result. The name of the Iroquois became a by-word 
of horror through the colony, and to the suffering Canadians they seemoxi 
troops of incarnate fiends. Revolting 'rites mid monstrous superstition.s 
were imputed to them; and, amongst the rest, it was currently lielievod that 
they cherished the custom of immolating young children, burning them with 
fire, and drinking the ashes mixed with water to increase their bravery. 
Yet the wildest imaginations could scarcely exceed the truth. At the attack 
of Montreal, they placed infants over the embers, and forced the wrotclied 
mothers to turn the spit; and those who fell wfithin their clutclins endured 
tonnents too hideous for description. Their ferocity was equalled only by 
their courage and address. 

Expedition of Frontenac (1690 a.d.) 

At intervals the afflicted colony found respite from its siifforiiigs, and 
through the efforts of the Jesuits fair hopes began to rise of ])ropitiating 
the terrible foe. At one time the influence of the priests availed so far 
that under their auspices a French colony was formed in t.he very lieart 
of the Iroquois country; but the settlers were soon forced to a iire'cipitate 
flight, and the war broke out afresh (1654-1658). The French, on their part, 
were not idle; toey f^ed their assailants with characteristic gallan ( ry. Cour- 
celles, iiacy, De la Barre, and De Nonville invaded by turns, with various 

confederates; and at length, in the year 
1696, the veteran Count Frontenac marched upon their cantons with all the 
foice of Canada. Stemming the surges of La Chino, sweeping through the 
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romantic channels of the Thousand Islands and over the glimmering surface 
of Lake Ontario, and trailing in long array up the current of the Oswego, 
they disembarked on the margin of the lake of Onondaga; and, startling 
the woodland echoes with the unwonted clangour of their trumpets, urged 
their perilous march through the maze^ of the forest. Never had those 
solitudes beheld so strange a pageantry. The Indian allies, naked to the 
waist and horribly painted, adorned with streaming scalp-locks and fluttering 
plumes, stole crouching amongst the thickets, or peered with lynx-eyed vision 
through the labyrinths of foliage. Scouts and forest-rangers scoured the 
woods in front and flank of the marching columns—men trained amongst the 
hardships of the fur trade, thin, sinewy, and strong, arrayed in wild cos¬ 
tume of headed moccasin, scarlet legging, and frock of buckslcin, fantastically 
garnished with many-colourcd embroidery of porcupine. Then came tho 
levies of the colony, in gray capotes and gaudy sashes, and the trained bat¬ 
talions from old France in burnished cuirass and headpiece, veterans of 
European wars. Plumed cavaliers were there, who had followed the stand¬ 
ards of Cond6 or Turenne, and who, even in the depths of a wilderness, scorned 
to lay aside the martial foppery which bedecked the camp and court of Louis 
the Magnificent. The stern commander was borne along upon a litter in the 
midst, his locks bleached with years, but his eye kindling with the quenchless 
fire which, like a furnace, burned hottest when its fuel was almost spent. 
Thus, beneath the sepulchral arches of the forest, through tangled thickets 
and over prostrate trunks, the aged nobleman advanced to wreak his ven¬ 
geance upon empty wigwams and deserted maize fields. 

Even the fierce courage of the Iroquois began to quail before these repeated 
attacks, while the gradual growth of the colony, and the arrival of troops 
from France, at length convinced them that they could not destroy Canada. 
With the opening of the eighteenth centufy their rancour showed signs of 
abating; and in the year 1726, by dint of skilful intrigue, the French suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a permanent military post at the important pass of 
Niagara, within the limits of the confederacy. Meanwhile, in spite of every 
obstacle, the power of France had rapidly extended its boundaries in the West. 
French influence diffused itself through a thousand channels, amongst distant 
tribes, hostile, for the most part, to the domineering Iroquois. Forts, mission- 
houses, and armed trading stations secured the principal passes. Traders 
and coureurs de bois pushed their adventurous traffic into the wildest deserts; 
and French guns and hatchets, French beads and cloth, French tobacco and 
brandy, were known from where the stunted Esquimaux burrowed in their 
snow-caves, to where the Comanches scoured the plains of the south with 
their banditti cavalry. Still this far-extended commerce continued to advance 
westward. In 1738, La Verendrye essayed to reach those mysterious moun¬ 
tains which, as the Indians alleged, lay beyond the arid deserts of the Mis¬ 
souri and the Saskatchewan. Indian hostility defeated his enterprise, but 
not before he had struck far out into these unknown wilds, and formed a 
line of trading posts, one of which. Fort de la Reine, was planted on the 
Assiniboin, a hundred leagues beyond Lake Winnipeg. At that early period 
France left her footsteps upon the dreary wastes which even now have no 
other tenants than the Indian buffalo-hunter or the roving trapper. 

The fur trade of the English colonists opposed but feeble rivalry to that 
of their hereditary foes. At an early period, favoured by the friendship of 
the Iroquois, they attempted to open a traffic with the Algonquin tribes 
of the. Great Lakes; and in the year 1687 Major McGregory ascended with 
a boatload of goods to Lake Huron, where his appearance excited great 
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commotion and where he was seized and imprisoned by tlie Froncli. From 
this time forward the English fur-trade languished, until the year 1795 
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side, to the unspeakable annoyance of the French. Meanwhile, a consider¬ 
able commerce was springing up with the Cherokees and other tanbes of the 
south; and during the first half of the century the people of Fennsylvania 
began to cross the AUeghanies and carry on a lucrative traffic with the tribes 
of the Oliio. 

These early efforts of the English, considerable as they -were', can ill bear 
comparison with the vast extent of the French interior coniiiH'rce. Jji 
respect also to missionary enterprise, and the political inniu'iice resulting 
from it, the French had every advantage over rivals whose zeud for couvei- 
sion was neither Idndled by fanaticism nor fostered by an am])itious gov¬ 
ernment. Eliot laboured within call of Boston, while the herenc Brebeuf faced 
the ghastly perils of the western wilderness; and the wandcihigs of Braincrd 
sink into insignificance compared with those of the devoted Rasl(\s. 

In respect also to direct political influence, the advantage was wholly 
on the side of France. The English colonies, broken into H(?i)arat.e govern¬ 
ments, were incapable of exercising a vigorous and consi.stcmt Indian policy 
and the measures of one government often clashed with those of another 
Even in the separate provinces, the popular nature of the const it,nt ion ami 
the quarrels of governors and assemblies were unfavourable to ('tlicient, action • 
and this was more especially the case in the province of Nc.w York where 
the vicinity of the Iroquois rendered strenuous yet prudent imaisurc's of tlic 
utmost importance. The powerful confederates, liating the Fnmcli Avit’h hitter 
enmity, naturally inclined to thS English alliance, and a prouf'r tre-itriicnt 
would have seemed their firm and lasting friendship. But at tlu' (‘aiiy 
of her history the assembly of New York was made up in givat, mensiiro of 
narrow-minded men, more eager to consult their own ix'hy iniim'diate inf'pr 
ests than to pursue any far-sighted scheme of pulilic wdfa^m OthVr 
conspired to injure the British interest in this cpiarter. The annual i)roRent 
sent from England to tlie Iroquois was often embezzlcnl by corrupt gf)V('nH)rs 
or their favourites. The proud chiefs were disgusted liy the, cold UHnuum y 
bearmg of the English officials, and a pernicious cnslom i^nuViilAl o^ 
uctmg Inffian negotiations through the medium of f.ho fur-traders a ciass 
of men held m contempt by the Iroquois, and known aniono: tlien'i so vs 

the^oimsels of the'province ManlffaiirwetTg^^^^^^^^ anVt'uUy 

difference between the rival powers was naturally inci.hmt t.()\}i(>h* diirerent 

possession! innnu.s(;rii)l, rocents in my 

want of ^sisting them It a time whenTwas 

colony of Canada, although supported by iv 'I^'^troy <,h,. infant 

managers of these tinws^’— rrTr-1 likewise cmifr'.sHod liy 

May 2ith, 1765. ^■'(^ft^'r—Johinan n U> the Hoard of Trade, 
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forms of government and different conditions of ^ development. Franco 
laboured with eager diligence to conciliate the Indians and win them to 
espouse her cause. Pier agents were busy in every village, studying the 
language of the inmates, complying with their usages, flattering their_ preju¬ 
dices, caressing them, cajoling them, ami whispering friendly warnings^ in 
their ears against the wicked designs of the English. When a party of Indian 
chiefs visited a French *fort, they were greeted with the firing of cannon and 
rolling of drums; they were regaled at the tables of the officers, and bribed 
with medals and decorations, scarlet uniforms and French flags. 

Far wiser than their rivals, the French never ruffled the sclf-coiuplacent 
dignity of their guests, never insulted their religious notions, nor ridiculed 
their ancient customs. They met the savage half-way, and showed an abun¬ 
dant readiness to mould their own features after his likeness. Count Frontcnac 
himself, plumed and painted like an Indian chief, dancecl the war-dance and 
yelled the war-song at the camp-fires of his delighted allies. It would have 
been well had the French been less exact in their imitations, for at times they 
copied their model with infamous fidelity, and fell into excesses scarcely 
credible but for the concurrent testimony of their own writers. Frontcnac 
caused an Iroquois prisoner to be burned alive to strike terror into his coun¬ 
trymen; and Louvigny, French commandant at Michilimackinac, in 3695, 
tortured an Iroquois ambassador to death, that he might break off a negotia¬ 
tion between that people and the Wyandots. Nor are these the only well- 
attested instances of such execrable inhumanity. But if the French were 
guilty of these cruelties against their Indian enemies, they were no less guilty 
of imworthy compliance with the demands of their Indian friends, in cases 
where Christianity and civilisation would have dictated a prompt refusal. 
Even the brave Montcalm stained his bright name by abandoning the hap¬ 
less defenders of Oswego and* William Henry to the tender mercies of an 
Indian mob. 

In general, however, the Indian policy of the French cannot be charged 
with obsequiousness. Complaisance was tempered with dignity. At an 
early period they discerned the peculiarities of the native character, and 
clearly saw that, while on the one hand it was necessary to avoid giving 
offence, it was not less necessary on the other to assume a bold demeanour 
and a show of power; to caress with one hand, and grasp a drawn sword 
with the other. Every crime against a Frenchman was promptly chastised by 
the sharp agency of military law; while among the English the offender 
could only_ be reached through the medium of the civil courts, whose delays, 
uncertainties, and evasions excited the wonder and provoked the contempt 
of the Indians. It was by observance of the course indicatecl above that 
the French were enabled to maintain themselves in small detached posts, 
far aloof from the parent colony, and environed by barbarous tribes, where 
an English garrison would have been cut off in a twelvemonth. 
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At a time when Germany was the baftle-fiold for all Europe in 
the implacable wars of religion; when even Holland was bleeding 
with the anger of vengeful factions; when France was still to go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry; when England was gasp¬ 
ing under the despotism of intolerance; almost half a (‘ontnry before 
William Penn became an American proprietary; anrl two years 
before_ Descartes founded modern philosopny on the method fren 
reflection—^Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of intel- 
Icctual liberty. It became his glory to found a si,ate upon that 
principle, and to stamp himself upon its rising in.stitutions in char¬ 
acters so deep that the impress has remained to the present day, aiui 
can never be erased without the total destruction of the work. He 
was the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its pjenituflo 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinion-s 
before the law.— George jBancrofi\5 


The founders of Massachusetts having fled from persecution on account of 
their religious opinions, were chiefly anxious to secure to themselves and their 
descendants the unmolested enjoyment of these opinion,s in the country 
where they had taken refuge._ The Puritans had not learned to .separate 
rnoral and religious from political questions, nor had the governors of any 
other state or sovereignty in the world, at that period, learned to make this 
cli.^tmction. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that what was con- 

of Massachusetts should be regarded as sub- 
foundations of society, and that, in accordance with these 
1 dm precisely the same sort of treatment which 

dissent from the established religion of the state was 
the enlightened nations of IGirope. But 

P y of maintaimng a uniformity of religious opinion oven 
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in a small community, most favourably situated for the purpose, soon became 
apparent. Among, the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Williams, a Puritan 
minister who officiated for some time as a pastor in New Plymouth; but 
subsequently obtained leave to resign his functions at that place, and in 
1633 was appointed minister of Salem, liis unflinching assertion of the 
rights of conscience, an^l the new views which he developed of the nature 
of religious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the leading men of 
the colony, and excited the hostility of a great portion of the people. Indeed, 
there was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudices and excite the alarm 
of those who had adopted the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his adherents. 

“He maintained,” says Grahame,^ “that it was not lawful for an unre¬ 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family prayer with those 
whom they judged unregenerate; that it was not lawful to take an oath of 
allegiance, which he had declined himself to take, and advised his congrega¬ 
tion equally to reject; that King Charles had unjustly usurped the power of 
disposing of the territory of the Indians, and hence the colonial patent was 
utterly invalid; that the civil magistrate had no right to restrain or direct 
the consciences of men; and that anything short of unlimited toleration for 
all religious systems was detestable persecution.” 

These opinions, and others of a Idndred nature, enforced with an uncom¬ 
promising zeal, soon occasioned his separation from his pastoral charge. A 
few admirers clung to him in his retirement; and when he denounced the use 
of the cross on the British flag, the fiery and enthusiastic Endicott cut the 
“popish emblem,” as he styled it, from the national standard; nor did the 
censure of this act by the provincial authorities convince the military trained 
bands of Williams’ error. With them the leaders were obliged to compromise. 
While measures were in agitation for bringing Williams to a judicial reckon¬ 
ing, Cotton and other ministers ’proposed a conference with him, of the fruit¬ 
lessness of which the far-sighted Winthrop warned them; “You are deceived 
in that man, if you think he will condescend to learn of any of jmu.” Sub¬ 
sequent events showed that these two men, the most distinguished in the 
colony, regarded each other with mutual respect throughout the whole con- 
troversy.<5 


BANCROFT ON ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE FOUNDING OF RHODE ISLAND 

Purity of religion and civil liberty were the objects nearest the wishes of 
the emigrants. The first court of assistants (August 23rd, 1630) had taken 
measures for the support of the ministers. As others followed, the form of 
the administration was considered; that the liberties of the people might lic 
secured against the encroachments of the rulers: “For,” say they, “the 
waves of the sea do not more certainly waste the shore than the minds of 
ambitious men are led to invade the liberties of their brethren.” 

The polity was a sort of theocracy; God himself was to govern his people; 
and the select band of religious votaries—the men whose names an immutable 
decree had registered from eternity as the objects of divine love, whose elec¬ 
tion had been manifested to the world by their conscious experience of relig¬ 
ion in the heart, whose union was confirmed by the most solemn compact 
formed with heaven and one another, around the memorials of a crucificcl 
Redeemer—were, by the fundamental law of the colony, constituted the 
oracle of the divine will. An aristocracy was founded, but not of wealth. 
The servant, the bondman, might be a member of the church, and therefore 
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Other states have limited the [lossession of 


^ imnmn oi tlic company, uuier aictira 

l)olitical ridits to the opulent, to freeholders, to the first-born; the Calvinists 
of Ha^^sachiisetts, scrupulously refusing to the clergy the least shadow of 
p.ditical power, established the reign of the visible church~a commonwealth 
of the chosen people in covenant with God. 


muon coiise- 
respects 


The dangers apprehended from England seemed to require a umo 
crated by the holiest rites. The pubhc mind of the colony was in other 
ripening for democratic liberty. Roger Williams was m 1631 but a little 
than thirty years of age; but his mind had already matured a doctrine 

_ 1 ,:_ -PoT-riQ oQ ife nTvnIiC.!')f.1 nTi tins rrnrnu 


more 


which secures him an immortality of fame, as its application has given relig¬ 
ion peace to the American world. He was a Puritan, and a fugitive from 
English persecution, but his wrongs had not clouded his accurate under- 
standmg; in the capacious recesses of his mind he had revolved the nature 
of intolerance, and he, and he alone, had arrived at the great principle which 
is its sole effectual remedy. He announced his discovery under the simple 
proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil magistrate should restrain 
crime, but never control opinion; should punish guilt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained within itself an entire reformation of theological 
jurisprudence: it would blot from the statute book the felony of nonconform¬ 
ity; would quench the fires that persecution had so long kept burning; would 
repeal every law compelling attendance on public worship; would abolish 
tithes and all forced contributions to the maintenance of religion; -would give 
an equal protection_ to every form of religious faitii; and never sufhm the 
authority of the civil government to be enlisted against the mos{[iK? of the 
Mussulman or the altar of the fire-worsliipper, against the Jewish synagogue 
or the Roman cathedral. 

It is wonderful with what"distinctness^Roger Williams deduced these 
inferences from his great principle, the consistency with which, like Pascal 
and Edwards, those bold and profound reasoners on other subjc'cts. In? JiC(!(‘ptod 
every fair inference from Ids doctrines, and the circumspection with which 
he repelled every unjust^ imputation. In the unwavering assertion of his 
\dews he never changed, his position; the sanctity of conscience', was thf' great 
tenet which, with all its consequences, he defended, as he first tro(l the 
shores of New England; and in his extreme old age it was the last pulsation 
of h^ heart. But it placed the young emigrant in direct opposition to the 
whole system on winch Massachusetts was founded. 

So soon, therefore, as Williams arrived in Boston, he found himself among 
he New England churches, but not of them. They had not yet renounced 
the use of force m rehgion^, and he could not with his entire mind adhere to 
churches winch retamed the offensive features of English legi.slation. What 
then, vns _ the commotion in the colony when it was found that the iieoplc of 
11 their teacher ! The court of Boston “ mar- 

forbi ^ decision and the people of Salem were required to 

settlement of Plymouth, and remained 
S Salem aVd thr.S^ his virtues had won the affections of the church 
their confidence TTe "r o^^ce more welcomed to 

warhircSct\*.?tvL^^^^ How mild 

?ht n\d“inZ^^^ Thf invaVdaf\lm 
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Dianiisci'ipt niight be burned; and so effectually explained its purport that 
the court (January 24th, 1634) applauded his temper, and declared “that 
the matters were not so evil as at first they seemed.” 

But the principles of Ptoger Williams led him into perpetual collision with 
the clergy and the government of Massaclfusetts. The magistrates insisted 
on the presence of every man at public worsliip; Williams reprobated the 
law; the worst statute in the English code was that which did but enforce 
attendance upon the parish church. To compel men to unite with those of 
a different creed he regarded as an open violation of their natural rights; to 
drag to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling seemed only like 
requiring hypocrisy. “An unbelieving soul is dead in sin”—such was his 
argument; and to force the indifferent from one worship to another “was 
like shifting a dead man into several changes of apparel.” “No one should 
be bound to worship, or,” he added, “to maintain a worship, against his 
own consent.” 

The magistrates were selected exclusively from the members of the church; 
with equal propriety, reasoned Williams, might “a doctor of physick or a 
pilot” be selected according to his skill in theology and his standing in the 
church. It was objected to him that his principles subverted all good gov¬ 
ernment. The commander of the vessel of state, replied Williams, may main¬ 
tain order on board the ship, and see that it pursues its course steadily, even 
though the dissenters of the crew are not compelled to attend the public prayers 
of their companions. 

But the controversy finally turned on the question of the rights and duty 
of magistrates to guard the mmds of the people against corruption, and to 
punish what would seem to them error and heresy. Magistrates, Williams 
asserted, are but the agents of the people, or its trustees, on whom no spiritual 
power in matters of worship cah ever be conferred; since conscience belongs 
to the individual, and is not the property of the body politic; and with admi¬ 
rable dialectics, clothing the great truth in its boldest and most general forms, 
he asserted that “the civil magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop a 
church from apostasy and heresy,” “that his power extends only to the 
bodies and goods and outward estate of men.” With corresponding distinct¬ 
ness he foresaw the influence of his principles on society. “The removal 
of the yoke of soul-oppression”—to use the words in which, at a later day, 
he confirmed his early view—“ as it will prove an act of mercy and righteous¬ 
ness to the enslaved nations, so it is of binding force to engage the whole and 
every interest and conscience to preserve the common liberty and peace.” 

The same magistrates who, on November 27th, 1634, punished Eliot, 
the apostle of the Indian race, for censuring their measures, could not brook 
the independence of Williams, and the circumstances of the times seemed 
to them to justify their apprehensions. An intense jealousy was excited in 
England against Massachusetts; “members of the generall court received 
intelligence of some episcopal and malignant practises against the country ”; 
and the magistrates on the one hand were scrupulously careful to avoid all 
unnecessaiy offence to the English government, on the other were sternly 
consolidating their own institutions, and even preparing for resistance. It 
was in this view that the Freeman’s Oath was appointed, by which every 
freeman was obliged to pledge his allegiance, not to King Charles, but to 
Massachusetts. There was room for scruples on the subject, and an Eng¬ 
lish lawyer would have questioned the legality of the measure. The liberty 
of conscience for which Williams contended denied the right of a compul¬ 
sory hnposition of an oath. When he was siunmoned before the court (March 
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30th, 1635), he could not renoimce his belief; and his influence was such 

that the government was forced to desist from that proceeding." To the 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to himself he appeared 
only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intercourse with the 
tribunals he spoke with the distinctness of settled convictions. He was 
fond of discussion, but he was never betrayed into angry remonstrance. If 
he was charged with pride, it was only for the novelty of his opinions. 

Perhaps Williams pursued his sublime principles with too scrupulous 
minuteness; it w^as at least natural for Bradfordand his contemporaries, 
while they acknowledged his power as a preacher, to esteem him “ unsettled 
in judgment." The court at Boston remained as yet undecided, when the 
church of Salem—those who were best acquainted with Williams—taking 
no notice of the recent investigations, elected him to the office of their teacher. 
Immediately the evils inseparable on a religious establishment began to be 
displayed. The ministers got together and declared anyone worthy of ban¬ 
ishment who should obstinately assert that “ the civil magistrate might not 
intermeddle even to stop a church from apostasy and heresy"; the magis¬ 
trates delayed action (July 8th), only that a committee of divines might have 
time to repair to Salem and deal with him and with the church in a church 
way. Meantime, the people of Salem were blamed for their choice of a relig¬ 
ious guide, and a tract of land, to which they had a claim, was withheld from 
them as a punishment. 

As his townsmen had lost their lands in consequence of their attachment 
to him, it would have been cowardice on his part to have abandoned them, 
and the instinct of liberty led him again to the suggestion of a proper remedy. 
Williams, in modern language, appealed to the people, and invited them to 
instruct their representatives to do justice to the citizens of Salem. This 
last act seemed flagrant treasorr,^ and at the next general court Salem was 
disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should be made. The town 
acquiesced in its wrongs, and submitted; not an individual remained willing 
to justify the letter of remonstrance; the church of Williams would not avow 
his great principle of the sanctity of conscience; even his wife, under a delusive 
idea of duty, was for a season influenced to disturb the tranquillity of his home 
by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, absolutely alone. Anticipating 
the censures of the colonial churches, he declared himself no longer subjected 
to their spiritual jurisdiction. When summoned to appear before the general 
court, in October, he avowed his convictions in the presence of the representa¬ 
tives of the state, “ maintained the rocky strength of his grounds," and declared 
himself “ready to be bound and banished and even to die in New England," 
rather than renounce the opinions wdiich had dawned upon his mind in the 
clearness of light. 

Jhe principles which he first sustained amidst the bickerings of a colonial 
parish, next asserted in the general court of Massachusetts, and then intro¬ 
duced into the wilds on Narragansett Bay, he soon found occasion to publish 
to the world, in 1644, and to defend as the basis of the religious freedom of 
mankind. In its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and 
the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For Taylor limited his toleration to a few 
Christian sects; the philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth. Taylor 
favoured partial reform, commended lenity, argued for forbearance, and 
entered a special plea in behalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would per¬ 
mit persecution of no opinion, of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by larv, 

’ Cotton f calls it crimen majeslalis Icesce, [with which we are more familiar to-day under 
the name of Ihe majede.] 
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and orthodoxy unprotected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still 
clung to the necessity of positive regulations enforcing religion and eradicating 
error; he resembled the poets, who, in their folly, first declare their hero to be 
invulnerable, and then clothe him in earthly armour. AVilliams was willing 
to leave Truth alone, in her own panoply •of light, believing that if, in the 
ancient feud between Truth and Error, the employment of force could be 
entirely abrogated, Triftli would have much the best of the bargain. It 
is the custom of mankind to award high honours to the successful inquirer 
into the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of human knowl¬ 
edge. We praise the man who first analysed the air, or resolved water into 
its elements, or drew the lightning from tlici clouds, even though the dis¬ 
coveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of genius. _ A moral 
principle has a much wider and nearer influence on human happiness; nor 
can any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit to society than that 
which establishes a perpetual religious peace, and spreads tranquillity througli 
every community and every bosom. If Copernicus is held in perpetual 
reverence because, on liis death-bed, he published to the world that the 
sun is the centre of our system; if the name of Kepler is preserved in the 
annals of human excellence for his sagacity in detecting the laws of the planet¬ 
ary motion; if the genius of Newton has been almost adored for dissecting 
a ray of light, and weighing heavenly bodies as in a balance—^let there be for 
the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science and made themselves the benefactors of man¬ 
kind. 

But if the opinion of posterity is no longer divided, the members of the 
general court of that day pronounced against him the sentence of exile, 
in 1635; yet not by a very numerous majority. Some, who consented to 
his banishment, would never ha.ve yielded biit for the persuasions of Cotton; 
and the judgment was vindicated, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restraint on freedom of conscience, but because the application of the new 
doctrine to the construction of the patent, to the discipline of the churches, 
and to the “oaths for making tryall of the fidelity of the people,” seennal 
about “to subvert the fundamental state and government of the country.” 

Winter was at hand; Williams succeeded in obtaining permission to 
remain till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. 
But the affections of the people of Salem revived, and could not bo restrained; 
they thronged to his house to hear him whom they were so soon to lose forever; 
it began to be rumoured that he could not safely be allowed to found a new 
state in the vicinity; as Winthrop y says, “many of the people were much 
taken with the apprehension of his godliness”; his opinions were contagious; 
the infection spread widely. It was therefore resolved to remove him to 
England in a ship that was just ready to set sail, A warrant was accordingly 
sent to him (January, 1636) to come to Boston and embark. For the first 
time he declined the summons of the court. A pinnace was sent for him ; 
the officers repaired to his house; he was no longer there. Three days before, 
he had left Salem, in winter snow and inclement weather, of which he remem¬ 
bered the severity even in his late old age. In Williams' d words: “For 
fourteen weeks he was sorely tost in a bitter season, not knowing what bread 
or bed did mean,” Often in the stormy night he had neither fire, nor foocl, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, and had no house but a 
hollow tree. 

But he was not without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the 
rights of others which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience had 
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made him also the champion of the Indians. He had already been zealous 
to acquire their language, and knew it so well that he could debate with them 
iii their own ilialect. During his residence at Plymouth he had often been 
the guest of the neighbouring sachems; and now, when he came in winter 
to tlu' cabin of the chief of Pokafloket, he was welcomed by Massasoit; and 
“the barbarous heart of Canonicus, the chief of the Narragansets, loved him 
as his son to the last gasp.” '‘The ravens,” he relates with gratitude, ‘Ted 
me in the wilderness.” And in requital for their hospitality, he was ever 
through his long life their friend and benefactor; the apostle of Christianity 
to them without lihe, without weariness, and without impatience at their 
idolatry; the guardian of their rights; the pacificator, when their rude passions 
were inflamed; and their unflinching^ advocate and protector, whenever 
Europeans attempted an invasion of their rights. 

He flrst pitched and began to build and plant at Seekonk. But Seekonk 
was found to be within the patent of Plymouth; on the other side of the 
water, the country opened in its unappropriated beauty, and there he might 
hope to establish a community as free as the other colonies. “That ever- 
honoured Governor Winthrop,” says Williams, “privately wrote to me to steer 
ray course to the Narragansett Bay, encouraging me from the freeness of the 
place from English claims or patents. I took ms prudent motion as a voice 
from God.” 


It was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, with five com¬ 
panions, embarked on the stream; a frail Indian canoe contained the founder 
of an independent state and its earliest citizens. Tradition lias marked the 
spring near wliich they landed; it is the parent spot, the first inhabitcxl nook 
of Rhode Island. To express his unbroken confidence in the mercies of God 
Yillianis called the place Providence. “I desired,” said he, “it might be for 
a shelter for persons distressed for conscience:” 

. abode Williams could have less leisure for contemiilation and 

study. My time, he observes of liimself—and it is a sufficient apologv for 
the rouglniess of Ins style, as a writer on morals—“was not spent alto‘mthor 
in spiritual i^boura; but, day and night, at home and abroad, on tlio laiirl 
and water, at the hoe, at the oar, for bread.” In the course of two years he 
was joined by others, who fled to his asylum. The land which was now 
occupied by Wilhaim was within the territory of the Narragansc'tt Indians- 

^^eed from Canonicus and Miantoiiomoli 
fhe undisputed possessor of an extensive domain. 

Isotlimg displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams than tlie 

This i£’t convention of the people. 

Rhode Island-m no sMe w poUtical history of 

Vermont, has’the mSrwJso ‘it agricultural state of 

freemen ’so much 4?a3s of p EETt representatives of the 
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the territory of the state corresponded to the importance and singularity of 
the principles of its early existence, the world would have been filled with 
wonder at the phenomena of its Mstory. The most touching trait in the 
founder of Rhode Island was his conduct towards his persecutors. Though 
keenly sensitive to the hardships which Ite had endured, he was far from 
harbouring feelings of revenge towards those who banished him, and only 
regretted their delusion! “ I did ever, from my soul, honour and love them, 
even when their judgment led them to afflict me.” In all his writings on 
the subject, he attacked the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of persecution, 
and never his persecutors or the colony of 
Massachusetts.!^ 

In contrast with Bancroft’s eulogy we 
may quote the bitter estimate of the sharp- 
penned Cotton Mather, who was born a score 
of years before Roger Williams died.a 


COTTON Mather’s estimate of rogbr 

WILLIAMS 

I tell my reader that there was a whole 
country in America like to be set on fire by 
the rapid motion of a windmill in the head 
of one particular man. Know, then, that 
about the year 1630, arrived here, one Mr. 

Roger Williams, who, being a preacher that 
had less light than fire in him, hath, by his 
own sad example, preached utito us the 
danger of that evil which the apostle men¬ 
tions in Romans x, 2, “ They have a zeal, but 
not according to knowledge.” He violently 
urged that the civil magistrate might not Co-rroN Mather 

punish breaches of the first table in the laws (16G3 -i728) 

of the ten commandments; which assertion, 

besides the door wliich it opened unto a thousand profanities, by not being 
duly limited, it utterly took away from the authority all capacity to prevent 
the land, which they had purchased on purpose for their own recess from such 
things; its becoming such a sink of abominations, as would have been the 
reproach and ruin of Christianity in these parts of the world. The church 
taking the advice of their fathers in the state, on this occasion Mr. Williams 
removed unto Plymouth, where he was accepted as a preacher for the two 
years ensuing. These things were, indeed, very disturbant and offensive; 
but there were two other things in this quixotism, that made it no longer 
convenient for the civil authority to remain unconcerned about him; for, 
first. Whereas the king of England had granted a royal charter unto the 
governor and company of this colony, which patent was, indeed, the very 
life of the colony, this hot-headed man pubhely and furiously preached against 
the patent, as an instrument of injustice, ancl pressed both rulers and people 
to be humbled for their sin in taking such a patent, and utterly throw it up, 
on an insignificant pretence of wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were 
the natives of the country, therein given to the subjects of the English crown. 
Secondly, an order of the court, upon some just occasion, had been made, 
that an oath of fidelity should be, though not imposed upon, yet offered unto 

H. w.—VOL. xxnr. h 
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the freemen, the better to distinguish those whose fidelity might render 
them capable of employment in the government; which order tins man vehe¬ 
mently withstood, on a pernicious pretence that it was the prerogative of 
our Lord Christ alone to have his office established with an oath; and that 
an oath being the worship of God,* carnal persons, whereof he supposed there 
were many in the land, might not be put upon it. These crimes at last pro¬ 
cured a sentence of banishment upon him.” 


ESTIMATES OP ROGER WILLIAMS 

Justin Winsor is hardly more complimentary to Roger Williams. 
He affirms that the treatise in which Williams attacked the validity of titles 
acquired under patents granted by the king, as drawn up at Plymouth from 
1631-1633, contained matter that was of the gravest importance to the 
state. In his opinion, had Williams been able to impose his views upon the 
community, the whole foundation of the colony’s government would have 
been profoundly disturbed, and momentous economic complications would 
have arisen. It is perhaps not easy to say to what extent this view is 
justified, but doubtless a man of Winsor’s temperament did not speak 
without due consideration when he declared that the civil policy of Williams 
was ^ffiactious and impracticable,” and that it was this “ quite as much or 
even more than any views on theology ” that led to his banishment. 

Charles Deane appears to be convinced of the essential correctness of 
such estimates as this, for ho declares that “ Williams was banished from 
Massachusetts principally for political reasons.” 

Edward Eggleston 2^ reaches a quite different conclusion as to the 
character of Williams and his* relations to. the communities in which his 
active life was passed. Eggleston docs not hesitate to declare that local 
jealousy and sectarian prejudice have done what they could to obscure the 
facts of the trial and Ijanishment of Williams.” He points out that many 
of the controversialists have declared that the exclusion of Williams from 
Massaclmsotts colony was purely and simply a question of politics. But he 
docs not luisitato to charactorise tliis argument as pettifogging. He 
stignuitisc‘s the itlea that a commercial company was excluding an 
unconge.iiial pcjrson from its territory as absurd, pointing out that the 
rulers of Massachusetts in the days of Dudley and Haynes would have 
repudiated with indignation any ph'a that their magistracy lacked essential 
authority. He declares that they not only punished for unorthodox ex- 
jji’CHsions, but they did not hesitate to inquire minutely into luivate beliefs; 
and he makes tlie c.oriviucing assertion that Williams was but one of scores 
who wen' banislied because of matters of purely religious opinion. 

ICgglcston admits, however, (hat there was much in the temperament of 
the reformer that made liim a diflicult person to deal with in such a com¬ 
munity. He thinks that Williams had no large philosophical views ; that he 
was in many res])octs more childish than perhaps the average citizens of 
a childish age ; but that against his defects of temperament must be 
balanced an elevation of spirit that carried him forward where reason 
niiglit have hulod. Yet withal the man was not a pure sentimentalist. 
Ifi' had no (hJusions as to the true character of_ the savages, since he himself 
styles ihean as “ wolves endued with men’s brains” ; but he was a humani- 
taViari and an altruist; nay, he was a veritable prophet imbued with “ a 
clear-shining light not to Ije dimmed by jirejudices or obscured by the deft 
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logic of a disputatious age.” Even those who are disposed to accept this view 
of the reformer, however, will not deny that a prophet may make himself a 
very disagreeable member of the community, and we may perhaps understand, 
even if we do not justify, the sentiments that led the colonists of Massa¬ 
chusetts to think themselves better off without such a reformer.a 

THE GOVERNOKSHIP OF HARRY VANE 

Thus was Rhode Island the offspring of Massachusetts. The loss of the 
few emigrants who deserted to the new state was not sensibly felt in the 
parent colony. The stream of emigration now flowed with a full current.& 

During the summer of the same year tiventy ships arrived in Massa¬ 
chusetts, bringing no less than three thousand new settlers. Among them 
was Hugh Peters, the celebrated chaplain and counsellor of Oliver Cromwell, 
and Sir Henry, commonly called Sir Harry Vane, son of a privy councillor 
at the English court. Peters, a zealous Puritan and a warm advocate of 
popular rights, became minister of Salem. He remained in New England 
till 1641, when at the request of the colonists he went to transact some 
business for them in the mother country, from which he was fated never 
to return. Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane the younger, had been for 
some time restrained from indulging his wish to proceed to New England, 
by the prohibition of his father, who was at length induced to waive his 
objections by the interference of the king. A young man of patrician family, 
animated with such ardent devotion to the cause of pure religion and liberty 
that, relinquishing all his prospects in Britain, he chose to settle in an 
infant colony, which as yet afforded little more than a subsistence for its 
inhabitants, he was received in New England with the fondest regard and 
admiration. He was then littl® more than •twenty-four years of age. His 
youth, which seemed to magnify the sacrifice he had made, increased no less 
the impression which his manners and appearance were calculated to pro¬ 
duce. So much did his mind predominate over his senses that, though 
constitutionally timid, and keenly susceptible of impressions of pain, yet 
his whole life was one continued course of great and daring enterprise; and 
when, amidst the wreck of his fortunes and the treachery of his associates, 
death was presented to him in the form of a bloody execution, he prepared 
for it with a heroic and smiling intrepidity, and encountered it with tranquil 
and dignified resignation. The man who could so command himself was 
formed to acquire a powerful ascendency over the minds of others. Ho was 
instantly admitted a freeman of Massachusetts; and extending his claims 
to respect by the address and ability which he displayed in conducting 
business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, by 
unanimous choice, and with the highest expectations of a happy and advan¬ 
tageous administration. 

In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane^s ideas of civil and 
religious liberty were at least a century in advance of the people among 
whom he was settled; his character was not understood; his youth prevented 
him from commanding the deference to which his personal qualities entitled 
him; he became involved in a controversy, where he had nothing but reason 
and justice to oppose to violent party spirit; and a party in opposition to him, 
composed of some of the most noted men in the colony, was organised at the 
very outset of his career. 

Meantime others of the English nobility were disposed to follow him to 
the Puritan colony. Lords Say and Seal and Lord Bmoke signified their 
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willinmess to become citizens of Massachusetts, if they could be permitted 
^hereditary seat in the senate, as at home. The colonial authorities were 
willing to make any reasonable concession to gam such powerful friends; 
and they offered appointments for life, but declined making any hereditary 
arants assigning the most obvidus reason for their refusal—the possible 
incapacity of some future scion of some noble house^to discharge creditably 
the duties of a senator. Thus Massachusetts escaped the infliction of a 

^^^^The^Xucture^of the government in Massachusetts gave political power 
to the clergy, since church membership was a necessary qualification for a 
voter 1 and this could only be obtained by clerical approbation. The founders 
of the colony, Winthrop and his friends, of course approved of this state 
of things, since it had originated with them. A party, however, soon rose 
in the colony actuated by more liberal views, and opposed to every infringe¬ 
ment of spiritual liberty. The leader of this party was a woman.e 


MRS. ANNE HUTCHINSON 


No person in American annals has suffered more obloquy without cause 
than Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. She came with her husband from Lincolnshire 
to Boston in 1636. Her husband was a man of note, being a representative 
of Boston, and in good repute. Mrs. Hutchinson was a well-educated woman. 
She was ambitious and active, and was delighted with metaphysical subthdies 
and nice distinctions. She had a ready pen and a fine memory, and from 
the habit of taking notes in church she possessed herself of all the point,s 
in Mr. Cotton's sermons, which she was fond of communicating to others 
of less retentive faculties. '■ 

She held conference meetings at her own house, and commented on thcj 
great doctrines of salvation. She entertained several speculative oiiinioiis 
that, in the present state of intelligence, would be considered as harmkvss 
as a poet’s dream, but which at that time “threw the whole colony into 
a flame.” Every household was fevered by religious discussions upon cove¬ 
nants of faith and covenants of works, always the most bitter of all disputes. 
In all probability the vanity of Mrs. Hutchinson was raised, to see that she 
could so easily disturb the religious and metaphysical world about her; and 
no doubt but that the persecutions she suffered made her more ol)stinat(^ 
than she otherwise would have been. If they had let her alone, her doctrines 
would have passed away with a thousand other vagaries; but thc! ckwgy 
would not suffer this to be, notwithstanding they risked something in calling 
this popular woman to an account. She was considered wiser and more 
learned in the Scriptures than all her opponents. She had powerful friends. 
Sir Henry Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and Wheelwright, 
the ministers, were her warrn supporters, and had a profound respect for 
her talents and virtues; but still the majority of the clergy was against her. 

In 1637 a synod was called, the first in American history, which was ludd 
in conclave at Cambridge. ^ It was composed of the governor, the deputy 
governor, the council of assistants, and the teachers and elders of churches, 
ihey sat in conclave for fear of the people, particularly Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
ollowers. Her friend, Sir Henry Vane, was no longer in the chair of state, 
n IS body she was charged with heresy, and called upon to defend herself 
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before these inquisitors. The charges and specifications were numerous, 
as is proved by the judgment of the court. Before the tribunal she stood for 
three weeks, defending herself against a body of inquisitors, who were at once 
the prosecutors, the witnesses, and the judges. The report of the trial is said 
to be from the minutes of Governor Winttirop, certainly not from her own 
brief. The charges from the governor, who presided, were vituperative and 
vague, consisting of general matters rather than of special allegations; to all 
of which she returned the most acute and pregnant answers, evincing a mind 
of the first order. One after another of her judges questioned and harangued, 
but she never lost her self-possession. The only circumstance in the whole 
case that shows the sincerity of her judges is the report they have made of her 
trial. Her judges were the first in the land, comprising everyone in the 
colony who had not fallen under the suspicion of having been her friend. 
That intolerant old Dudley, the lieutenant-governor, was the most invet¬ 
erate of her enemies. Cotton, who was called as a witness, behaved well, 
and grave and holy as he was, was treated with great severity as a witness. 
On the whole, they proved nothing against her but that she had expressed 
her own opinions freely, and supported them manfully by unanswerable texts 
of Scripture. 

They found her guilty of more than eighty heretical opinions; but, for¬ 
tunately for themselves, they did not venture to specify them in her sentence, 
but ordered her to recant and renounce them under the penalty of excom¬ 
munication and banishment. Mrs. Hutchinson was firm; she made a fair 
explanation, but would not renounce what she conscientiously believed to 
be right.? 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE AI^TINOMIAN CONTROVERSY; VANE\S FALL, 1(530 

Amidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, the vagaries of undisci})liiie(l 
imaginations, and the extravagances to which the intellectual power may 
be led in its pursuit of ultimate principles, the formation of two distinct pai’- 
ties may be perceived. The first consisted of the original settlers, the frannn-s 
of the civil government, and their adherents—they who were intent on tli(j 
foundation and preservation of a commonwealth, and were satisfied with the 
established order of society. They had founded their governmemt on the l)asis 
of the church, and church membership could be obtained only by the favour 
of the clergy and an exemplary life. They dreaded unlimited freedom of 
opinion as the parent of ruinous divisions. 

The other party was composed of individuals who had arrived after the 
civil government and religious discipline of the colony had been established. 
They came fresh from the study of the tenets of Geneva, and their pride 
consisted in following the principles of the Reformation with logical precision 
to all their consequences. Their eyes were not primarily directed to the 
institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religious system. 
They had come to the wilderness for freedom of religious opinion, and they 
resisted every form of despotism over the mind. To them the clergy of 
Massachusetts were ‘‘the ushers of persecution,'’ “popish factors,” who had 
not imbibed the true doctrines of Christian refoim. Every political opinion, 
every philosophical tenet, assumed in those days a theological form: with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, they derided the formality of the 
established religion, and sustained with intense fanaticism the paramount 
authority of private judgment. 
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Anne Hutchinson was encouraged by John Wheelwright, her brother, 
and bv Henry Vane, the governor of the colony; while a majority of the 
neonle of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clergy. Scholars 
and men of learning, members of tlje magistracy, and the general court adopted 
her opinions The public mind seemed hastening towards an insurrection 
an-ainst spiritual authority, and she was denounced by Winthropi? as “weak¬ 
ening the hands and hearts of the people towards the ministers,” as being 

“like Roger Williams or worse.” , 

The subject possessed the highest political importance. Nearly all the 
clergy except Cotton, in whose house Vane was an inmate, clustered together 
in defence of their influence and in opposition to Vane; and Wheelwright, 
who in a fast-day’s sermon (March, 1637) had strenuously maintained the 
truth of his opinions, and had never been confuted, in spite of the remon¬ 
strance of the governor, was censured by the general court for sedition. 
At the ensuing choice of magistrates the religious divisions controlled the 
elections. The friends of Wheelwright had threatened an appeal to England; 
but in the colony, says Burdett,^- “it was accounted perjury and treason 
to speak of appeals to the king.’’ The contest appeared, therefore, to the 
people, not as the struggle for intellectual freedom against the authority 
of the clergy, but as a contest for the liberties of Massachusetts against the 
power of the English government. Could it be doubted who would obtain 
the confidence of the people? 

In the midst of such high excitement that even the pious Wilson climbed 
into a tree to harangue the people on election day, Winthrop and his friends 
the fathers and founders of the colony, recovered the entire management 
of the government. But the dispute infused its siiirit into everything- 
it interfered with the levy of tfie troops for the Pequot war; it influenced 
the respect shown to the magistrates; the distribution of town lots; the assess¬ 
ment of rates; and at last the continued existence of the two opposing pai-des 
was considered inconsistent with the public peace. To prevent the increase 
of a faction esteemed to be so dangerous, a law somewhat anaJogous to the 
alien law in England and to the I'Eiropoan policy of passjiorts, was enacted 
by the party in power; none should be, reeinved within the jurisdiction Imt such 
as should be allowed by some of the magistrate's. The dangers which -were 
simultaneously menaced from the JOpisc,opal jiarty in the mother country 
gave to the measure an air of magnanimous defiance; it was almost a procla¬ 
mation of independence. As an act of intolerances, it fouml in Vane^ an 
inflexible opponent, and, using the language of f,h(‘ times, h(‘. lefi, a memorial 
of his dissent, “Scribes and PharisiH'.s, and such as ani confiniKal in any way 
of error”—these arc the remarkabk; words of the man who soon embarked 
for England, where he afterwards pl(;a,d('il in iiarliamciut for the liberties 
of Catholics and dissenters—“all such arf‘. not to Ik'. dmiied cohabitation, 
but are to be pitied and rcforiiKuI. .Ishmael shall dwidl in the presence of 
his brethren.” 

Now that Vane had returned to hhigland, it -was hardly possible to find 
any grounds of difference lietween tlie flexibh', (lotton and liis equally ortho¬ 
dox opponents. The general peace of the colony licing thus assured, the 
triumph of the clergy was complete', and the civil magistrates proceeded to 

P Milton, whose intorrourso with Vuiu! .'iffonh'd him ninplo oi)portunities of under¬ 
standing Ins character, pronounces a nublc, (iulogy on him in the sonnet which commences, 

"yane, young in yi'ar.s, Init in sago counsels old, 

Than whom a hotter .senator ne’er held 
The helm of Ronu!.’’] 
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pass sentence on the more resolute offenders. Wheelwright, Anne Hutchinson, 
and Aspinwall were exiled from the territory of Massachusetts, as unrit 

for the society" of its citizens. . . i 

So ended the Antinomian strife in .Massachusetts. The principles ol 
Anne Hutchinson were a natural consequence of the progress of the Reforma¬ 
tion. She had imbibed them in Europe; and it is a singular fact, though easy 
of explanation, that in the very year in which she was arraigned at Boston, 
Descartes, like herself a refugee from his country,^ like herself a prophetic 
harbinger of the spirit of the coming age, established philosophic liberty 
on the method of free reflection. _ Both asserted that the conscious judgment 
of the mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but promulgate, 
luider the philosophic form of free reflection, the same truth which Anno 
Hutchinson, with the fanaticism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the form of inward revelations. 

Wheelwright and his immediate friends removed to the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and at the head of tide-waters on that stream they founded the 
town of Exeter; one more little republic in the wilderness, organised on the 
principles of natural justice by the voluntary combination of the inhab¬ 
itants. 

The larger number of the friends of Anne Hutchinson, led by John Clarke 
and William Coddington, proceeded to the south, designing to malm a idaii- 
tation on Long Island, or near Delaware Bay. But Roger W^illiams wel¬ 
comed them to his vicinity (March 24th, 1638), and his own influence, ainl 
the powerful name of Henry Vane, prevailed with Miantonomoh, the chief 
of the Narragansets, to obtain for them a gift of the beautiful island of 
Rhode Island. The spirit of the institutions established by this band of 
voluntary exiles, on the soil which they owed to the benevolence of the natives, 
was derived from natural justice; a social dbmpact, signed after the manner 
of the precedent at New Plymouth, so often imitated in America,, founded 
the government upon the basis of the universal consent of every inhal)itant; 
the forms of the administration were borrowed from the exam})les of the 
Jews. Coddington was elected judge in the new Israel, and three elders were 
soon chosen as his assistants. The colony rested on the principle of intellocl ual 
liberty; philosophy itself could not have placed the right on a broader basis. 
The settlement prospered, and it became necessary to cstalrlish a c.onsti- 
tution. It was therefore ordered by the whole body of free',men, and “unani¬ 
mously agreed upon, that the government, which tliis body politic doth attend 
imto in this island, and the jurisdiction thereof, in favour of our prince, 
is a Dcmocracie, or popular government; that is to say, it is in the {)ower 
of the body of freemen orderly assembled, or major part of th('.m, i,o make 
or constitute just Lawes, by which they will be regulated, and to depute from 
among themselves such ministers as shall see them faithfully execute',d between 
man and man. It was further ordered that none be accounted a delinquent 
for doctrine"; the law for “liberty of conscience was perpetuated." The 
little community was held together by the bonds of affection and freedom 
of opinion; benevolence was their rule; they trusted in the power of love 
to win the victory; and “ the signet for the state " was ordered to be “ a sheafo 
of arrows," with “the motto Amor vincet omnia” A patent from hlnglaml 
seemed necessary for their protection; and to whom could tlu'.y direct tlieir 
letters but to the now powerful Henry Vane ? 

Such were the institutions which sprimg from the party of Anne Hutch¬ 
inson. But she did not long enjoy their protection. Recovering from a 
transient dejection of mind, she had gloried in her sufferings, as her great- 
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est happiness; anti, making her way through (lu* forest, slit' tnivt'lhnl by land 
to the settlement of Rogtu- Yllliams, and from thenct; joint'd lit'r fritmds 
on the island, sliaring with tlitaii tlit* hardships of (‘arly (‘migrants. Ih'r 
powerful mind still c.ontiniuMl it.-i activity; young men from tlie eoloni(!s 
became converts to licr oi)iiiions?»and slit* (‘xcited such admiration that, to 
the leaders in Massaehiist'tts it “gave (‘ause of suspicion of witthcraft.” 
She was in a few years Itdt a widow, hut was_ blessed with aih'ctionalt^ (‘hil- 
dren. A tinge of fanaticism pervaded her familv: oik* of lier st)ns andOollins, 
her son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the pi'oph* of Hnstou on 
the wrongs of their motlua. But would th(‘ Buriian magistrate's of that day 
tolerate an attack on their government? Severe iinpristsiunenls ft)r many 
months was the inmishment indicted on the yo\ing men for their bohhif'ss, 
.Rhode Island itself seemed no longer a ^:tfe place of refuge, and the wliolf; 
family nanoved beyond .New Ilaveii into th<‘ territory of the I)\itch. d’hf> 
viohad. Kieft. had provoked an insurrection amtmg tin* Indians: the house of 
Anne. Ilutchinson was .attacked .and set on fire (’Ril.'b; hersdf, hia'son-in-l.aw, 
and all their family, .sive on(‘ child, peridied by the rudt; weapons of Hu’ 
savages, or wca'c^ coiisunn'd by the 


'run (■(ii.oxi.'.vno\ m < fjwi.rrn rr 

Wlaai Lord Broolo* .and lord .'^ev and propfi rd to eniigr.ato (o Xc\v 
h'/ngland, they obf:tine«l lr<>ui lb*- »;ol nf \\;srw!eh nn a icnmeijj <4 a grant 
which lie had received Ir'an the ronnei! fur land on she {’oii- 

nee.lienl ri\'er. .-md they h;sd pn-c*'! dt I f;o in iliejr d'- iga a- to * rnd ntu an 
agent to take {*m i- inu of fb,- and build a fort. “Happily fur 

Amerie.’i,’' : .ay . (Irab.mi*-,'" “tie* on 4tnd li.'diil that rendeivd Hn'in 

nnlil member. uf a • o»-ie!y vh< !<■ c.-tup!. ej\ jl li!« jiy and p.i'!. i-i , implicitv 
of m.aiiners wejv f f•■rml•d i«.| 0 }it^ o. b’!. r* noa! b.apihie . po *. ean-d the i- 
noblemen fi'iun eai!>iiig llior jo!.( » \fe-id'«!s. dhev prt.pu rd to 

('.'■dablidi an order of nobiluv and boiou.try used ti.sr\ in .and 

con;-unM-d o mneb tiue* in aignit.y !bi m.pon.o.! j-oji.i vdib ifu- nsli.Tict- 
tiers who Were to !m- :e-<sei,i!.d wbU ’dan,., t!,;.,! a! kigoii jh.jr .ardMur fur 
emigration : ub- ided. and ne.so t :o.-i e.-t.- oj,-!, ■ piMj.n! i.p.-iird I>» (heir 
view in Ihiglaiid,”' 

In Ifid.'l ceftain eiuigi.anl. A IToi.>'nb. *■.,!,,!jv buhl a irading- 

boit; e at Wind or. aie! •■ti.o I;-''.. !,,e, o! \*,o* pn n, n.llou' 

them; but tbev bad all l«.n | »!,.• ..f aia .f la-r imropi-an 

power. The tir f '"i.i-, »b (' : rOc i* Ir. * r 'Ao«• «fg cf» d bv die 
lliiteh; and the in.p ib.'i..-,. | ^ . b . ibo i!,.- «-r' ut-rc 

intniiiej f., b. .jig., •.an > i'. j | Uc- !| ifli, ‘I!,e paU'iif 

obtained tr.e.u tbo*. ...on f-i a.!! !-e. : {b<-y .h.edl dieuver 

llicl! idet i f 1 ;i ■ 1 e ; t •: s O ,■ « 5 OA ?. t' *; v. .i U- ^ e! U',, L! i« iA 1 1 I o t ||e 

Ihigli h. d ?: ■. ;■ i vofl ■ . !■. .• i •• , ■.< n-.l --.r . ;e. i pme!,;;) .-d from 

them .a tiat" .,! l.m !. ■-a v ■ -'b , , . r’ ; !• o ; f- . ,■ ;,t Hart¬ 
ford b>*ie ? ot I ! a ; .'i I . : b. s o . j ■ 1 'U > ■* 'f a ; 'll a. e who 

came Iimu, fl'oa-eg;. .a. i M . a , o* . • ah ■> i '.b oa.po d fu drive the 
Hutch fo'i:} ft., I! , ■, . “ v. < ' 1 . > ' i • * "S' ’.ad!'- < tifle froia 

the riyiiiMUfli ! b;up a,;. ‘I o I v, id appear f:oa the 

.accoiuit of fbi U;in a ga, < - * •. *, > -t Id • g-A-is'. p, vdd.-h la- r'-lafcs 

how they eluded the o' av-.d de.-. if, aud. on tlu; 

prefeiicj' f.f !r;i-!i:,g wiib fbi • a.-. • r; p^ inv flair .o-tih-mcid, 
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and sailed to about a mile above them, on the Connecticut, where they made 
a clearing, erected a house, and fortified the place by palisades. The writer 
continues: '' The Dutch send word home to the Monhatos of what was done; 
and in process of time they send a band 'of about seventy men, in warlike 
manner, with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing us strengthened, 
and that it would cost, blood, they come to a parley, and return in peace. 
Md this was our entrance there. We did the Dutch no wrong, for we took 
not a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place above them, and 
bought that tract of land which belonged to the Indians we carried with us, 
and our friends, with whom the Dutch had nothing to do.” 

In 1634 e. number of the inhabitants of Cambridge, with the reverend 
Mr. Hooker at their head, applied to the general court of Massachusetts for 
permission to remove to the banks of the Connecticut, on the plea that the 
number of emigrants did not allow them such a choice of lands as they desired. 
The court was divided on the subject, and its consideration was postponed 
for a time. Several of the most active of those engaged in the enterprise 
had proceeded so far in their preparations for removing that they would 
not wait the court’s consent; and, accordingly, five of them set out and pro¬ 
ceeded to a beautiful spot on the • Connecticut, a few miles below Hartford, 
where they built huts and passed the winter. The general court again 
assembled in May, 1636, and granted permission to Hooker and his com¬ 
pany to remove to Connecticut, as they desired; stipulating, however, that 
they should remain under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Active prepara¬ 
tions for removal were immediately commenced, and small parties were sent 
out in advance, not only from Cambridge, but also from Dorchester and 
Watertown. 

While preparing for their departure from Massachusetts, the colonists were 
apprised that the lands they hM mtended Co occupy had been granted to 
a London company by royal charter. They finally determined to go, having 
agreed with the Plymouth Company that in case they were obliged to aban¬ 
don the lands the company should indemnify them, or provide anothpr place 
of settlement. They commenced their journey about the middle of October, 
accompanied by their cattle, swine, and other property, and numbering about 
sixty persons, men, women, and children. They were occupied several weeks 
on the march, having numberless difficulties to encounter in the fording of 
streams, crossing hills and swamps, and cutting pathways through dense 
forests. When near the place of their destination the company divided, 
and different parties occupied the several towns of Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield. 

Unfortunately for the settlers, the winter began much earlier than usual; 
the weather was stormy and severe, and by the 15th of Novembeu’ Connec¬ 
ticut river was frozen over, and the snow lay to a considerable depth. Sev¬ 
eral vessels were wrecked on the New England coast, and from one three 
men escaped to New Plymouth, famished and benumbed with wandering for 
ten days in deep snow. A general scarcity of provisions ensued by the 
beginnmg of December. A party of thirteen set out for Boston, and on 
their way one of the number fell through the ice in crossing a stream, and 
the remainder must have perished but for the kindness of the Indians. An¬ 
other party of sixty persons proceeded down the liver to meet their provisions; 
but being disappointed in this, they went on board the Rebecca, a vessel of 
sixty tons, which was shut up by the ice, twenty miles up the river. By 
the partial melting of the ice she was enabled to return to open water, but 
running on a bar in the sound, she y^as obliged to unload in order to get off. 
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subsSt on nialt, grams, ^ winter, returned thither in the 

, J!;:':ccoXw“ "“eL who had deter^nined to Uke up their 
abode in the new colony. 

DESTBUCTION GF the PEQUOTS (1637 A.D.) 

The Indians about the Connecticut had shown a hostile disposition 
from the first *ttlement. The Pequots were the most formidable tribe of 
Eiwland, numbering from seven hundred to a thousand warriors long 
I in victory Their principal forts were at Groton, where their 
" cafp incc Sassacus resided, and at Stonington, on the Mystic river The 
Pequots were endeavouring to form a le^ue wip the Narragansets and 
Mo logans for the utter extirpation of the whites. Information of this design 
had been given to the governor of Massachusetts by Roger Williams; but not 
content with this measure of precaution, the intiepid foundci of Rhode 
Island embarked himself alone in a small canoe and pioceedcd diicctly to 
tiie hou^e of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots and it was not without days and nights of earnest solicitation, 
and at the imminent peril of Ms life, that he finally succeeded in detaching 
the Narragansets from the league. Their example was followed by the Mohe- 
craiis, and thus the Pequots were left to contend single-handed with their 

civilised adversaries. , 

Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflicted by the Pequots, and the actual 
murder of about thirty of the sktlers, deterfuined the gciK'.ral court of Con¬ 
necticut to proceed to active hostilities; and on the 1st of May, R)37, tfiey 
resolved to raise ninety men, who were placed under the command of (Hp- 
tain Mason. TMs force, accompanied by sixty friendly Indians uiido'.r Uncas, 
a Moliegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett J3ay. _ On the 22n(l 
they repaired to the court of Canonicus, the patriarch of the tribes, and w^cre 
received with Indian solemnity by the younger and more fiery sacheun Mian- 
tonomoli, who offered to join them. They here heard of tin; ariival of the 
Massachusetts troops at Providence; but it was determined not to wait for 
them, and on the next day the allies marched to Niliantick, bordering on the 
coimtiy of the Pequots, Here a large body of friendly Indians joincnl tlunn, 
and, pusliing on the Mystic river, the army encamped about two miles from 
the enemy’s fort, just at nightfall. The Pequots, who had seen vc'ssfds 
pass the harbour some days before, and believed that the Kiiglish wanted 
courage to attack them, were passing the night in rejoicing, singing, and 
dancing, till weary with these exertions they at last sought rc'jiosc. A bright 
moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before day. The 
barking of a watch-dog and cry of an Indian sentinel roused the slumbering 
savages, who rushed from their wigwams to meet a^ determined foe. The 
Pequots fought bravely, and would probably have made their esca])o, had not 
Mason set fire to their dwellings, and thus forced thcuu from their lin-king- 
places into open light, to be a mark for the English muskets. The victory 
was complete, but the conquerors were in a dangerous situation. Several of 
their numbers were killed, and one-fourth wounded. The remainder, exhausted 
with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and ill-provided with ammunition, were 
exposed to the rage of a fresh body of savages, but a few miles distant, who 
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would be exasperated on hearing of the destruction of their brethren. For¬ 
tunately, at the time of this perplexity their vessels were seen steering into 
the harbour; and being received on board, the troops reached their homes 
in less than a month from the day that the ^ourt had resolved on war. 

The troops from Massachusetts and Connecticut arrived in time to hunt 
out a number of the fugitives, burn their remaining villages, and lay waste 
their corn-fields. Sassacus fled towards the Hudson, with a party of Ins 
chief sachems; but he was surprised by the Mohawks, and with his warriors 
put to death. Mononotto alone escaped.^ 


THE NEW HAVEN COLONY (1637 A.D.) 

The few that survived, about two hmidred, surrendering in despair, were 
enslaved by the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans.and the Narra- 
gansets. There remained not a sannup nor squaw, not a warrior nor child, 
of the Pequot name. A nation had disappeared from the family of man. 
The vigour and courage displayed by the settlers on the Connecticut, in this 
first Indian war in New England, struck terror into the savages, and secured 
a long succession of years of peace. The infant was safe in its cradle, the 
labourer in the fields, the solitary traveller during the night-watches in the 
forest; the houses needed no bolts, the settlements no palisades. 

THE “fundamental ORDERSTHE FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION (1639 A.D.) 

Under the benignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to perfect 
its political institutions, and to form a body politic by a voluntary associa¬ 
tion. The constitution which iVas thus framed (January 14th, 1639) was of 
unexampled liberality. [It was known as “The Fundamental Orders,and 
adopted by a general convention of the planters of the three towns of Hart¬ 
ford, Windsor, and Wethersfield.] The elective franchise belonged to all the 
members of the towns who had taken the oath of allegiance to the common¬ 
wealth; the magistrates and legislature were chosen annually by ballot; and 
the representatives were apportioned among the towns according to popu¬ 
lation. Centuries have elapsed; the world has been made wiser by the most 
various experience; political institutions have become the theme on which 
the most powerful and cultivated minds have been employed; and sornaii}^ 
constitutions have been framed or reformed, stifled or subverted, that memory 
may despair of a complete catalogue; but the people of Connecticut have 
found no reason to deviate essentially from the frame of government estab¬ 
lished by their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recog¬ 
nised; the laws of honest justice were the basis of the commonwealth, and 
therefore its foundations were lasting. These humble emigrants invented an 
admirable system. No ancient usages, no hereditary differences of rank, no 
established interests, impeded the application of the principles of justice. 
They who judge of men by their services to the human race, will never 
cease to honour the memory of Hooker and of Haynes.^ 

Alexander Johnstone' speaks even more glowingly of the Fundamental 
Orders. He speaks of the first constitution of Connecticut as being “ the 
first written constitution, in the modern sense of the term, as a permanent 
limitation on governmental power, known in history,” and it is not strange 
that he becomes enthusiastic in characterising so memorable a document. 
Possibly there is something of local partisanship in his plea, yet we shall not 
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be far wrong in accepting his point of view for the moment and inspecting 
the constitution through his eyes. He notes that there is a popular opinion 
to the effect that democracy had its origin on the western continent in a 
compact that was really made in»the cabin of the Mayflower, but he declares 
that the instrument in question Sad no sound political basis, and was indeed 
the exponent of no new or progressive idea. It eveji began, quite after the 
manner of European documents of the time, with formal acknowledgment of 
the authority of the king ; and this was natural enough, considering that the 
authors of the document were themselves subjects of the king, who had no 
thought of breaking away from the traditions of their country, nor any 
feeling that they were entering an alien territory. 

Possibly Johnston goes too far, however, in declaring that the Plymouth 
system was only accidentally democratic, unless indeed the word accidental 
be used in a very liberal interpretation; for, after all, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
notwithstanding their recognition of the king's authority and their loyalty to 
that form of government under which they had been reared,^ had nevertheless 
an idea of reaching out for greater freedom of personal action—though that 
idea came to be interpreted as meaning that your neighbour’s manner of life 
must be established in accordance with your own conceptions of propriety. 

THE TRUE IMPORT OF TUB ORDERS 

But such limitations of the altruistic spirit are little to be wondered at. 
It is not easy to vault from one form of government or one manner of life 
to another. Progi-ess in politics, as in other affairs, must be by evolution 
if new goals are to be securely reached, rather than by sudden saltations. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that the Plymouth colony coulcl not 
accomplish all that was brougllt to pass at* a later period on the banks of 
the Connecticut, and under the leadership of such a reformer as Thomas 
Hooker. There is little doubt that here at Hartford a distinct step towards 
a broader interpretation of the spirit of democracy was made ; perhaps even 
the step was so important as to justify Johnston’s characterising of it as a 
new birth. But be that as it may, the essential feature of the idea which 
finds embodiment in the Fundamental Orders was one that was to play an’ 
important part in the future history, not only of New England, but of all 
other portions of the American commonwealth. It was the idea that the 
town is the unit of government; that the smallest community is a microcosm 
in which the principles of government that control the commonwealth as a 
whole are to be embodied. 

Speaking more specifically, Johnston regards the really now principle 
introduced by the Orders as being the provision that certain chief in¬ 
habitants of each town, not exceeding seven, were to be chosen to act as 
magistrates. This was the foundation' of that system of local executive 
boards or “ selectmen ” who from that time forward were to exercise the 
•responsibility of deciding all minor matters, and even matters of consider¬ 
able moment, for their respective commonwealths in the intervals between 
the town meetings. Numerous details as to the right of suffrage, the power 
of selling lands, of passing local laws, and of matters of assessment and 
taxation, were naturally included in the constitution, though some of these 
required to be interpreted by the courts at a later day. All in all, these pro¬ 
ceedings in Connecticut in 1639 have been held singularly to forecast, on a 
small scale, the great developments that were to mark the national growth 
of the succeeding century.« 
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THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 

In equal independence, a Puritan colonyr.sprang up at New Haven, under 
the guidance of John Davenport as its pastof, and of the excellent Theophilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twenty years, till his death. 
Its forms were austere, unmixed Calvinism, but the spirit of humanity had 
sheltered itself under the rough exterior. The colonists held their first gath¬ 
ering under a branching oak (April 18th, 1638). It was a season of gloom. 
Under the leafless tree the little flock were taught by Davenport that, like 
the Son of man, they were led into the wilderness to be tempted. After a 
day of fasting and prayer, they rested their first frame of government on a 
simple plantation covenant, that “ all of them would be ordered by the rules 
which the Scriptures held forth to them.'’ A title to lands was obtained 
by a treaty with the natives, whom they protected against the Mohawks. 
When, after more than a year, the free planters of the colony desired a more 
perfect form of government, they held their constituent assembly in a barn 
(June 4th, 1639). There, by the influence of Davenport, it was solemnly 
resolved that the Scriptures are the perfect rule of a commonwealth; that 
the purity and peace of the ordinance to themselves and their posterity were 
the great end of civil order; and that church members only should be free 
burgesses. A committee of twelve was selected to choose seven men, qualified 
for the foundation work of organising the government. Eaton, Davenport, 
and five others were “the seven pillars” for the new house of wisdom in 
the wilderness. August 23rd, 1639, the seven pillars assembled, possessing 
for the time absolute power. Having abrogated every previous executive 
trust, they admitted to the court all church members; the character of civil 
magistrates was next expoundedr “from the sS-cred oracles”; and the election 
followed. Then Davenport, in the words of Moses to Israel in the wilder¬ 
ness, gave a charge to the governor, to judge righteously; “ the cause that is 
too hard for you”—such was part of the minister’s text—“ bring it unto me, 
and I will hear it.” Annual elections were ordered; and thus New Haven 
made the Bible its statute-book, and the elect its freemen. As neighbouring 
towns were planted, each was likewise a house of wisdom, resting on its 
seven pillars, and aspiring to be illumined by the eternal light. The colonists 
prepared for the second coming of Christ, which they confidently expected. 
Meantime their pleasant villages spread along the Sound, and on the opposite 
shore of Long Island, and for years they nursed the hope of “ speedily plant¬ 
ing Delaware.” 


MASSACHUSETTS PREPARES TO RESIST CHARLES I 

The English government was not indifferent to the progress of the colonies 
of New England. The fate of the first emigrants had been watched by all 
parties with benevolent curiosity; nor was there any inducement to oppress 
the few sufferers, whom the hardslnps of their condition were so fast wasting 
away. The adventurers were encouraged by a proclamation on November 
24th, 1630, which, with a view to their safety, prohibited the sale of firearms 
to the savages. 

The stern discipline exercised by the government at Salem produced an 
early harvest of enemies; resentment long rankled in the minds of some, 
whom Endicott had perhaps too passionately punished; and when they 
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surreptitiously obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a prior 
deed; the intruders had 'bnade themselves a free people.” The general 
patent for New England was surrendered to the king in June. To obtain 
of liim a confirmation of their respective grants, and to invoke the whole 
force of English power against the charier of Massachusetts, were at the 
same time the objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, distinctly 
avowed in their public acts. 

Now was the season of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New England. 
The king and council already feared the consequences that might come from 
the unbridled spirits of the Americans; his dislike was notorious; and at the 
Trinity term in the court of king’s bench a quo warranto was brought against 
the company of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Michaelmas sev¬ 
eral of its members who resided in England made their appearance, and 
judgment was pronounced against them individually; the rest of the patentees 
stood outlawed, but no judgment was entered up against them. The unex¬ 
pected death (in December) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of New Hamp¬ 
shire, had been the cliief mover of all the aggressions on the rights of the 
adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, which Gorges had too 
much honesty and too little intrigue to renew. 

The severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the fines, which 
avarice rivalled bigotry in imposing, the rigorous proceedings with regard 
to ceremonies, the suspendmg and silencing of multitudes of ministers, 
still continued; and men were, says John Miller, “enforced by heaps to devsert 
their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and the savfige deserts 
of America, could hide and shelter them from the fury of the bishops.” Tlie 
pillory had become the bloody scene of human agony and mutilation, as an 
ordinary pimishment, and the friends of Laud jested on the sufferings which 
were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. They were provoked to the indis¬ 
cretion of a complaint, and then involved in a persecution. They were im¬ 
prisoned and scourged; their noses were slit; their ears were cut off; their 
cheeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But the lash and the shc'ars 
and the glowing iron could not destroy principles which were root(xl in the 
soul, and which danger made it glorious to profess. Not even Anun-ica 
could long be safe against the designs of despotism. A proclamalion was 
issued to prevent the emigration of Puritans; the king refused his dissenting 
subjects the security of the wilderness. 

The privy council interfered to stay a squadron of eight shi])s, which 
were in the Thames, preparing to embark for New England (May Jst, IfilkS). 
It has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on board this tlcKd-. 
English ministry of that day might willingly have exiled Hampden; no original 
authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, allude to the design imputed 
to him. There are no circumstances in the lives of Hampden and Crom¬ 
well corroborating the story, but many to establish its improbability; there 
came over, during this summer, twenty ships, and at least throe thousand 
persons; and had Hampden designed to emigrate, he whose maxim in life 
forbade retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as it was calm, poss(\sscd 
energy enough to have accornplished his purpose. Nor did he ever embark 
for America; the fleet in which he is said to have taken his passage was 
delayed but a few days; ^on petition of the owners and passengers King 
Charles removed the restraint; the ships proceeded on their intended voyage; 
and the whole company, as it seems without diminution, arrived safely in 
the bay of Massachusetts. Had Hampden and Cromwell been of the party, 
they too would have reached New England. 
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Barbadoes.” In view of the exigency, “the general court” had already 
“made order for the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth.” 

The Long Parliament contained among its members many sincere favour¬ 
ers of the Puritan plantations. Yet the Emglish in America, with wise cir¬ 
cumspection, did not for a moment forget th^ dangers of a foreign jurisdiction. 
As Winthrop says, “ Upon the great liberty which the king had left the parlia¬ 
ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us advice to solicit for 
us in the parliament, giving us hope that we might obtain much. But con¬ 
sulting about it, we declined the motion for this consideration, that if we 
should put ourselves under the protection of the parliament, we must then 
be subject to all such laws as they should make, or, at least, such as they 
might impose upon us. It might prove very prejudicial to us.” The love 
of political independence declined even benefits. When letters arrived, 
inviting the colonial churches to send their deputies to the Westminster 
assembly of divines, in 1642, the same sagacity led them to neglect the invi¬ 
tation. 

Still more important for New England were the benefits of a secure 
domestic legislation. Among the first-fruits may be esteemed the general 
declaration of the principles of liberty—the promulgation of a bill of rights. 
The colony, moreover, in 1641 offered a free welcome and aid, at the public 
cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond the Atlantic “to 
escape from wars or famine, or the tyranny and oppression of their perse¬ 
cutors.” The nation, by a special statute, made the fugitive and the perse¬ 
cuted the guests of the commonwealth. Its hospitality was as wide as mis¬ 
fortune. 

The same liberality dictated the terms on which the jurisdiction of Mas¬ 
sachusetts was extended over New Hampshire, and the strict interpretation 
of the charter offered an excuse* for claiming the territory. The banks of 
the Piscataqua had not been peopled by Puritans, and the system of Mas¬ 
sachusetts could not properly be applied to the new acquisitions. The 
general court adopted on September 8th, 1642, the measure which justice 
recommended; neither the freemen nor the deputies of New Plampshiro 
were required to be church members. Thus political harmony was estab¬ 
lished, though the settlements long retained marks of the difference of their 
origin. 

The attempt to gain possession of the territory on Narragansett Bay 
was less deserving of success. Massachusetts proceeded with the decision 
of an independent state. Samuel Gorton had created disturbances in the 
district of Warwick. A minority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing 
disputes, requested the interference of the magistrates of Massachusetts, 
and two sachems, near Providence, surrendered the soil to the jurisdiction 
of the state, Gorton and his partisans did not disguise their scorn for the 
colonial clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied 
the authority of the magistrates of Massachusetts, not only on the soil of 
Warwick, but everywhere, inasmuch as it was tainted by a want of true 
allegiance. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would have destroyed the 
ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts and subverted its liberties, and were 
therefore thought worthy of death; but the public opinion of the time, as 
expressed by a small majority of the deputies, was more merciful, and Gor¬ 
ton and his associates were imprisoned (1643). It is the nature of a popular 
state to cherish peace; the people murmured at the severity of their rulers, 
and the imprisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claim to the 
territory was not immediately abandoned. 

H. W.—YOL. XXIII. I 
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because it would not consent to form a part of the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
Yet this early confederacy survived the jealousies of the Long Paiiiameiit, 
met with favour from the protector, and remained safe from censure on the 
restoration of the Stuarts. & ; 


EHODE ISLAND SECXJEES A CHARTER 

Thus excluded from the benefit of the federal union, the inhabitants of 
Rhode island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate secur¬ 
ity by conciliating the friendship of the Indians, and the humane and cour¬ 
teous policy which they pursued proved remarkably successful. 

The main object of the confederacy was security against their still power¬ 
ful neighbours, the Indians. They, however, were becoming weaker by con¬ 
tentions among themselves. In 1643 the Narragansets, under the direction 
of their chief, Miantonomoh, assembling to the number of a thousand war¬ 
riors, fell suddenly upon the Mohegans, the allies of the English; but they 
were defeated, and the chief was taken prisoner. His captor, Uncas, con¬ 
ducted him to Hartford, where he was formally tried by "the elders,” to 
whom his case had been referred, and sentenced to die. Plis English judges 
might have spared their pains, on this occasion, as it was a common practice 
among the Indians to kill captives taken in war. Uncas, having receiveil 
the sanction of his allies, conducted his prisoner beyond the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut and put him to death. Miantonomoh deserved a better fate. 
His hospitable treatment of Roger Williams should have insured him the 
protection of every white man in New England. 

In 1644 an act of the Long Parliament ^ave to Rhode Island, at the 
instance of Roger Williams, who risited England for the purpose of obtaining 
it, "a free and absolute charter of civil government.” Williams’ ancient 
friendship with Vane was the principal means of his success in this important 
affair. But the colony was still menaced with dismemberment, by a grant 
of the council of state, in England, made in 1651 to Coddington, to govern 
the islands. This difficulty was removed, however, by a second visit of 
Williams to England, and the integrity of the state was preserved. The active 
friendship of Vane was still, says Backus,^ " the sheet-anchor of Rhode Island.” 

About the same time Maine was brought under the jurisdiction of Massa¬ 
chusetts. The death of Gorges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of Eng¬ 
land, and the neglect of his heirs to claim their proprietary rights, threw the 
inhabitants upon their own resources. [In July, 1649, Piscataqua, Georgeana, 
and Wells formed themselves into a body politic.] Massachusetts offered its 
protection (May 30th, 1652). Commissioners were sent to settle the govern¬ 
ment; and notwithstanding the opposition of the governor, Edward God¬ 
frey, the towns severally yielded submission [some only after threats and the 
appearance of troops] to the powerful state which claimed their allegiance. 


NEW ENGLAND DURING THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE PROTECTORATE 

During the_ domination of the Long Parliament and the protector. New 
England, notwithstanding the Puritan opinions of the inhabitants, maintained 
a neutral position with respect to the contending parties in the mother coun¬ 
try, and even declined offering any hostile demonstration towards the Dutch 
colonies in New York (then called New Netherlands) while war was raging 
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with foreign nations; and both their commerce and their security were pro¬ 
moted in 1654 by the conquest which the protector’s arms achieved of the 
province of Acadia from the French. 


PERSECUTION OF THE QUAKERS 

The religious dissensions of Massachusetts had not entirely terminated 
with the expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends. The desire of the 
government to preserve a certain degree of uniformity of opinion was con¬ 
stantly exposing them to new troubles. In 1651 seven or eight persons, 
under the clirection of Obadiah Holmes, professed the Baptist tenets, and 
seceded from the congregation to which they had been attached. The excesses 
of Boccold and his followers at Munster, in the previous century, were not 
yet forgotten; and the sudden appearance of a body of persons professing 
similar opinions, in the very midst of the Puritans, excited horror and alarm. 
Admonition and whipping were resorted to as a corrective, and a new law 
was passed having direct reference to the teachers of Anabaptist doctrines. 
This severity appears to have occasioned the retirement of many of tlic 
Baptists from the colony for a season. Some of them repaired to England, 
and complained to Cromwell of the persecution they had undergone; but 
he rejected their complaint, and applauded the conduct of the provincial 
authorities. 

The treatment which the Quakers experienced was much more severe. 
The peculiar doctrines of the Quakers appear to have been particularly 
offensive to the Puritans, and the extravagances into which an imperfect 
understandmg of them led some weak-minded persons of the sect may have 
rendered them proper subjects of* confinement or restraint, but certainly did 
not make them amenable to capital punishment. In July, 1656, two male 
and six female Quakers arrived in Boston, where the reproach which their 
sect had incurred by the extravagances of some of its members in Engbind 
had preceded them, and they were regarded with terror and dislike by the 
great bulk of the people. They were instantly arrested by the magistrates 
and examined for what were considered bodily marks of witchcraft. No such 
indications being found, they were sent out of the jurisdiction and forbidden 
to return, A law was passed at the same time imposing penalties on every 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or their writings into the colony; for¬ 
bidding Quakers to come, under penalty of stripes and labour in the house 
of correction, and adjudging all defenders of their tenets to fine, imprisoiimcuit, 
or exile. The four associated states of New England adopted this law and 
urged the authorities of Rhode Island to co-operate with them in stemming 
the progress of Quaker opinions; but the assembly of that colony replied that 
“ they could not punish any man for declaring his opinion.” 

The penal enactments of the other colonies only inflamed the zeal of 
those against whom they were directed. The banished persons all returned, 
except Mary Fisher, who travelled to Adrianople and delivered her testimony 
to the grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regarded by the 
Turks as entitled to that reverence which they always accord to insane people. 
Again the authorities of Massachusetts resorted to imprisonment, flogging, 
and banishment; and a new law, inflicting mutilation of the ears, was enacted 
and executed on three individuals. These severities, far from effecting the 
object of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the country, 
whose violent language and extravagant acts were certainly calculated to 
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On the trial of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, another Quaker, named 
Wenlock Christison, who had been banished with the assurance of capital 
punishment in case of his return, came boldly into court with his hat on, and 
reproached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood. He was taken 
into custody, and soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead to his 
indictment, he desired to know by what law the court was authorised to put 
him on the defence of his life. When the last enactment^against the Quakers 
was cited to him, he asked who empowered the provincial authorities to 
make that law, and whether it was not repugnant to the jurisprudence of 
England ? The governor very inappositely answered that an existing law in 
England appointed Jesuits to be hanged. But Christison replied that they 
did not even accuse him of being a Jesuit, but acknowledged him to be a 
Quaker, and that there was no law in England that made Quakerism a capital 
offence. The court, however, overruled his plea, and the jury found liim 
guilty. Wlien sentence of death was pronounced upon him, he desired his 
judges to consider what they had gained by their cruel proceedings against 
the Quakers. ''For the last man that was put to death,’’ said he, “here are 
five come in his room; and if you have power to take my life from me, God 
can raise up the same principle of life in ten of his servants, and send them 
among you in my room, that you may have torment upon torment.” 

The magnanimous demeanour of this man, who seems to have been greatly 
superior in understanding to the bulk of his sectarian associates, produced 
an impression which could not be withstood. The law now plainly appeared 
to be unsupported by public consent, and the magistrates hastened to inter- 
. pose between the sentence and its execution. Christison and all the other 
Quakers who were in custody were forthwith released and sent beyond the 
precincts of the colony • and as it was impossible to prevent them from return¬ 
ing, only the minor punishments ^of flogging arid reiterated exile were employed. 
Even these were gradually relaxed in proportion as the demeanour of the 
Quakers became more quiet and orderly; and in the year after the restoration 
of Charles II, the infliction of flogging was suspended by a letter from the 
king to Governor Endicott and the other magistrates of the New England 
settlements, requiring that no Quakers should thenceforward undergo any 
'corporal punishment in America; but if charged with offences that might 
seem to deserve such severity, they should be remitted for trial to England. 
Happily the moderation of the provincial government was more steady and 
durable than the policy of the king, who retracted his interposition in behalf 
of the Quakers in the course of the following year. But the Quakers no longer 
needed the protection of the king. The attitude of the provincial government 
now guaranteed their security. 

The persecution which was thus happily closed had not been equally 
severe in all the New England states; the Quakers suffered most in Massa¬ 
chusetts and Plymouth, and comparatively little in Connecticut and New 
tiaven. It was only in Massachusetts that the inhuman law inflicting capital 
punishment upon them was ever carried into effect. At a subsequent period, 
the laws relating to “vagabond Quakers” were so far revived that Quakers 
disturbing religious assemblies, or violating public decency, were subjected to 
corporal chastisement. _ But little occasion ever again occurred of executing 
these severities, the wild excursions of the Quaker spirit having generally 
ceased, and the Quakers gradually subsiding into a decent and orderly sub¬ 
mission to all the laws except such as related to the militia and the support 
of the clergy; in their scruples as to which, the provincial legislature, with 
corresponding moderation, consented to indulge them. 
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CHAPTER IV 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION 

[<^660-1710 A.D.J 

For seventy years or more before the Declaration of_ Indepen¬ 
dence the matters of general public concern, about Avhich stump 
speeches were made on Virginia court-days, were very similar to 
those tliat were discussed in Massachusetts town meetings when 
representatives were to be chosen for the legislature. This per¬ 
petual antagonism to the governor, who represented British 
imperial interference with American local self-government, was an 
excellent schooling in political liberty alike for Virginia and for 
Massachusetts. When the stress of the Revolution came, these 
two leading colonies cordially supported each other, and their 
political characteristics were reflected in the kind of achievements 
for which each was especially distinguished. The Virginia system, 
concentrating the administration of local affairs in the hands of a 
few county families, was eminently favourable for developing skil¬ 
ful and vigorous leadership. And while in the history of Massa¬ 
chusetts during the Revolution we are chiefly impressed, with the 
remarkable degree in which the mass of the people exhibited the 
kind of political training that nothing in the world except the 
habit of parliamentary discussion can impart, on the other hand, 

Virginia at that time gave us—in Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 

Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no others—such a 
group of leaders as has seldom been equalled.— John Fiske.& 

During the continuance of the English commonwealth Virginia had 
enjoyed a very popular form of government. All tax-payers had the right to 
vote for burgesses. The assembly, subject to frequent renewals, had assumed 
the right of electing the governor, councillors, and other principal ofiBcers; 
and local affairs appear to have been managed with very little of external 
control. Great changes m these respects were now to happen. During 
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the quarter of a century whicli followed the restoration, a considerable part 
of the freemen of Virginia were deprived of the elective franchise—an invalu¬ 
able privilege, not recovered till the middle of the current century. The 
assembly’s authority was also greatly curtailed, while a corresponding increase 
took place in the power and prerogatives of the governor and the councillors. 

The founders of Virginia, like those of New England, had brought with 
them from the mother country strong aristocratic prejudices and a marked 
distinction of ranks. Both in Virginia and New England the difference 
between “gentlemen” and “those of the common sort”^ was very palpable. 
Indented servants formed a still inferior class; not to mention negro and Indian 
slaves, of whom, however, for a long period after the planting of Virginia, 
the nurnlier was almost as inconsiderable m that colony as it always remained 
in New England. 

But though starting, in these respects, from a common basis, the opera¬ 
tion of different causes early produced different effects, resulting in a marked 
difference of local character. The want in New England of any staple prod¬ 
uct upon which hired or purchased labour could be profitably employed 
discouraged immigration and the importation of indented servants or slaves. 
Hence the population soon became, in a great measure, home-born and home¬ 
bred. 

The lauds were granted by townships to companies who intended to 
settle together. The settlements were required to be made in villages, 
and every village had its meeting-house, its schools, its military company, 
its mimicipal organisation.^ In Ahrginia, on the other hand, plantations 
were isolated; each man settled where he found a convenient unoccupied 
spot. The parish churches, the county courts, the election of burgesses, 
brought the people together, and kept up something of adult education. 
But the parishes were very expensive; there were no schools, and parochial, 
and political rights were soon greatly curtailed. 

Even the theocratic form of government prevailing in New England 
tended_ to diminish the influence of wealth by introducing a different basis 
of distinction; and still more so that activity of mind, the consequence of 
strong religious excitement, developing constantly new views of religion and 
politics, which an arrogant and supercilious theocracy strove in vain to suppress. 
Hence, in New England, a constant tendency towards social ecpiality. In 
Virginia and Maryland, on the other hand, the management of provincial 
and local affairs fell more and more under the control of a few wealthy men 
possessed of large tracts of land, which they cultivated by the labour partly 
of slaves, but principally of indented white servants. 

The cultivation of tobacco, at the low prices to which it had sunk, afforded 
only a scanty resource to that great body of free planters obliged to rely 
on their own labour_ Yet all schemes for the introduction of other staples 
had failed. The maritime character of New England was already well estab¬ 
lished. The fisheries pd foreign trade formed an important part of her 
mdustry. Her ships might be seen on the Grand Bank, in the West Indies, 
m the ports of Britaup Spain, and Portugal, on the coast of Africa, in the 
bhesapeake itself; while hardly one or two small vessels were owned in Vir- 
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ginia, and that notwithstanding the efforts of the assembly to encourage 
shipbuilding and navigation^ for which the province afforded such abundant 
facilities. 

Competition between Dutch and English trading vessels had^ assisted 
hitherto to keep up the price of tobacco, and to secure a supply of imported 
goods at reasonable rates. But that competition was now to cease. The 
English commercial interest had obtained from the Convention Parliament, 
which welcomed back Charles II to the English throne, the famous Navigation 
Act of 1660. 


THWAITES ON THE NAVIGATION ACTS ^ 

All manner of trade was more or less hampered by the parliamentary acts 
of Navigation and Trade. In the time of Richard II (1377-1399) it had been 
enacted that 'Tione of the king’s liege people should ship any merchandise 
out of or into the realm except in the ships of the king’s ligcance, on pain of 
forfeiture.” Under PIcnry VII (1485-1509) only English-built ships manned 
by English sailors were permitted to import certain commodities; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) only such vessels could engage in the English 
coastmg trade and fisheries. The earliest English colonies were exempted 
by their charters from these restrictions, but under James I (1603-1625) the 
colonics were included. For many years the colonists did not heed the 
Navigation acts; in consequence, the Dutch, then the chief carriers on the 
ocean, obtained control of the colonial trade, and thereby amassed great 
wealth. Jealous of their supremacy, the statesmen of the commonwealth 
sought to upbuild England b}'’ forcing English trade into English channels, 
and this policy succeeded. Holland soon fell from her high position as a 
maritime power, and England* with her far-spreading colonies, succeeded 
her. The Act of 1645 declared that certain articles should be brought into 
England only by ships fitted out from England, by English subjects, and 
manned by Englishmen; this Avas amended the following year so as to include 
the colonies. In exchange for the privilege of importing English goods free 
of duty, the colonists were not to suffer foreign ships to be loaded with colonial 
goods. In 1651 a stringent Navigation Act w'as passed by the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, the beginning of a series of coercive ordinances extending down to the 
time of the American Revolution. It provided that the rule as to the importa¬ 
tion of goods into England or its territories, in English-built vessels, English 
manned, should extend to all products “ of the growth, production, or manu¬ 
facture of Asia, Africa, or America, or of any part thereof, as well of the 
English plantations as others”; but the term “English-built ships” included 
colonial vessels, in this and all subsequent acts. 

Under the restoration the commonwealth law was confirmed and extended 
(1660). Such enumerated colonial products as the English merchants desired 
to purchase were to be shipped to no other country than England; but those 
products which they did not wish might be sent to other markets, provided 
they did not there interfere in any way with English trade. In all transactions, 
however, “English-built ships,” manned by “English subjects” only, were 
to be patronised. Three years later (1663) anodier step was taken. By 
p act of that year such duties were levied as amounted to prohibition of the 
importation of goods into the colonies except such as had been actually 
shipped from an English port; thus the colonists were forced to go to England 
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subject. Several persons, apparently of wealth and consideration, were 
heavily fined by the assembly for wrongs done to the Indians and intrusions 
upon them. An act was passed, the first statute of Virginia which attempts 
to give a legislative basis to the system Qf hereditary servitude. The Vir¬ 
ginia assembly saw fit to adopt the rule of*^the civil law, so much more con¬ 
venient for slaveholders, by enacting that children should be held bond or 
free, “according to the'condition of the mother.” 

The lawfulness of holding Africans as slaves was supposed to rest, in part 
at least, on the fact that they were heathen. _ But of the negroes brought to 
Virginia some had been converted and baptised, and this was the case to a 
still greater extent with those born in the colony. By what right were these 
Christians held as slaves ? This question having been raised in Virginia, the 
assembly in 1667 came to the relief of the masters by enacting that negroes, 
though converted and baptised, should not thereby become free. At the same 
session, in remarkable deviation from the English law, it was also enacted 
that killing slaves by extremity of correction should not be esteemed felony, 
“since it cannot be presumed that prepense malice should induce any man 
to destroy his own estate.” The prohibition against holding Indians as 
slaves was also relaxed as to those brought in by water, a new law having 
enacted “ that all servants, not being Christians, imported by shipping, shall 
be slaves for life.” About this period, and afterwards, a considerable number 
of Indian slaves seem to have been imported into Virginia and New Eng¬ 
land from the West Indies and the Spanish Main, Wliile the slave code was 
thus extended, the privileges and political power of the poorer whites under¬ 
went a corresponding diminution. During the period of the commonwealth 
the Virginia assemblies had been chosen for only two years; but this privi¬ 
lege of frequent elections was no longer enjoyed. The assembly ^ of 1661 
was still in existence, such vaQ^ncies as occurred being filled from time to 
time by special elections. Even this small privilege was begrudged to the 
poorer freemen; and, on the usual pretexts of tumultuous elections and want 
of sufficient discretion in the poorer voters, it was now enacted that none but 
householders and freeholders should have a voice in the election of burgesses. 

Some replies of Berkeley to a series of questions submitted to him by the 
plantation committee of the privy council (1671) give quite a distinct picture 
of the colony as it then was. The population is estimated at forty thousand, 
including two thousand “ black slaves,” and six thousand “ Christian servants,” 
of whom about fifteen hundred were imported yearly, principally English. 
Since the exclusion of Dutch vessels by the Acts of Navigation, the importa¬ 
tion of negroes had been very limited; not above two or three ship-loacls had 
arrived in seven years. “We have forty-eight parishes,” adds the governor, 
“ and our ministers are well paid, and by my consent should be better, if they 
would pray oftener and preach less. But as of all other commodities, so of 
this, the worst are sent us, and we have few that we can boast of since the 
persecution, in CromwelFs tyranny, drove divers worthy men hither. But I 
thank God there are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years; for learning has brouglit disobedience, and heresy, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government; God keep us from both !” 

[lit -was hence known as the '‘Lon^ Assembly.” As Fiske says, “Berkeley having 
secured a legislature that was quite to his mind, kept it alive for fifteen years, until 1676, 
simply by the ingenious expedient of adjourning it from year to year, and refusing to issue 
writs for a now election. The effect of this was to carry more than one staunch cavalier 
over into what was by no means a Puritan, but none the less a strong opposition party.”] 
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VIRGINIA GIVEN TO CULPEPER AND ARLINGTON (1672 A.D.) 

Public attention was soon much engrossed by some proceedings on the 
part of the king wMch might lesid the Virginians to question whether even 
the 'd.yrainiy of Cromwell” were not quite as tolerable, on the whole, as the 
rule of “his sacred majesty” Charles II. The whole “northern neck,” that 
is, the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the Potomac, had been 
granted to the earl of^St. Albans, Lord Culpeper, and others, without even 
excepting the plantations already settled there. Finally (February 26th, 
1673), the entire colony was assigned, for thirty-one years, to lords Culpeper 
and Arlington, including all quit-rents, escheats, the power to grant lands 
and to erect new counties, the presentation to all churches, and the nomina¬ 
tion of sheriffs, escheators, and surveyors. These noblemen had a very bad 
character for rapacity. Arlmgton was one of the king’s ministers, and a 
member of the famous “Cabal.” They could have no object in obtaining 
this grant except to ^ enrich themselves out of the colony. Perhaps they 
imglit question existing land-titles, of wliich some, it is probable, would 
hardly bear examination. The assembly was alarmed, and three agents were 
despatched to England to solicit a modification of this extraordinary grant, 
01 to purchase it up for the benefit of the colony. The commissioners were 
also^ instructed to solicit a royal charter for the colony. It encountered, 
lionever, some unexplained delays in passing the seals. Its progress was 
hnaily cut short by news from Virginia of a nature to show that the absence 
01 tree schools was by no means so absolute a guarantee against discontent 
and rebelhon as Berkeley had supposed. 
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heir, held a seat in the council—an honour to which tlic young Bacon was 
also soon admitted. 

The Indian war seems to have orighiated in the movements of the Senecas, 
one of the clans of the Five Nations, who, improved the interval of a short 
peace with Canada to attack their southari neighbours, the Susquehannas. 
The Susquehannas were precipitated on the settlements of Maryland. War 
followed, and aid was asked and given by the Virginia planters of the northern 
neck. Among these planters was one John Washington, an emigrant from 
the north of England, for some eighteen years past a resident in Virginia, 
founder of a family winch produced, a century afterwards, the commander-in¬ 
chief of the American armies. A fort of the Susquehannas, on the north side 
of the Potomac, was besieged by a party of Virginians under his leadership, 
and that of Brent and Mason. Some chiefs, sent out by the Indians to treat 
of peace, were seized and treacherously slain. The besieged party made a 
desperate resistance, and, having presently escaped, revenged the outrage on 
their envoys by many barbarities on the Virginia planters. The whole fron¬ 
tier was soon in alarm. 

Tire furious and destructive Indian war, headed by King Philip, raging 
at this very time in New England, no doubt tended to increase the terror of 
the Virginians. By suggesting the idea of a general conspiracy for the destruc¬ 
tion of the whites, it exposed even the most friendly tribes to be suspected 
as enemies. The Virginia Indians, or some of them, became hostile, or were 
thought so. The peace which hacl lasted for thirty years was broken. The 
Indian traders, accused of having supplied the Indians with guns and ammu¬ 
nition, became objects of great popular detestation. The governor, who 
enjoyed a certain percentage on the Indian trafhe, for which he had the sole 
right of granting licenses, shared also a part of this unpopularity, increased, 
there is reason to believe, by his energetic •condemnation ^ of the treachery 
practised on the Susquehannas, and his disposition to shield the peaceful 
Indians from the indiscriminating rage of the colonists. 

In the present excited state of the public mind the scheme of defense 
was not satisfactory. The governor was accused of leaning towards the 
Indians, and offensive operations were loudly demanded. Bacon, to whom 
the governor had refused a commission to beat up for volunteers against the 
Indians, was particularly forward. He gave out that, on news of any further 
depredations, he should march against the Indians, commission or no com¬ 
mission. An attack upon his own plantation, near the falls of James river, 
afforded him speedy occasion to carry his threats into effect. 

Provoked at this disregard of his authority, the governor put forth a proc¬ 
lamation depriving Bacon of his scat in the council, and denouncing as 
rebels all his company who should not return within a limited day. “ Those 
of estates” obeyed, but Bacon and fifty-seven others proceeded onward. 
Approaching a fort of friendly Indians, they asked provisions, offering pay¬ 
ment. The Indians put them off. Finding themselves in danger of starvation, 
and suspecting that the Indians had been instigated to their procrastinations 
by private messages from the governor. Bacon's men waded shoulder deep 
through a stream that covered the fort, entreating victuals, and tendering 
pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently killed one of their number. 

Governor Berkeley reasonably enough maintained, “If they had killed my grand¬ 
father and my grandmother, ray father and mother, and all my friends, yet if they had 
cpme to treat of peace, they ought to have gone in peace.” But when in January on a 
single day the Indians killed thirty-six people, he said that “nothing could be done until 
the assembly's regular meeting in March,”] 
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Annreliending an attack in the rear, “they fired the pdisadoes, stormed and 
hmned the fS-t and cabins, and, with the loss of three English, slew one hun¬ 
dred and fifty Indians.” Such was Bacon’s own account of this exploit. ' 

The governor had marched in pursuit of Bacon, but was soon stopped 
^hort by disturbances in the Idwbr counties, instigated by Drummond and 
Lawrence, residents at Jamestown. “The people drew together by beat 
of drum declaring against forts as an intolerable pfessure, and of no use ; 
nor was U foimd possible to appease these tumults except by dissolving the 
old assembly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burgess for the 
county of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with thirty 
armed followers, he was intercepted by an armed ship. He was presently 
arrested and carried prisoner before the governor, with some twenty of his 

^°^^*S*^consideration of a pardon which the governor had promised, Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confessed, on his knees, “his late unlawful, mutinous, and 
rebellious practices”; begged pardon therefor; desired the council and bur¬ 
gesses to mediate for him, and proffered his whole estate in Virginia as 
security for his good behaviour. 

Though all Bacon’s company were pardoned, and himself restored to his 
seat in the council, he soon secretly left Jamestown. A few days after, he 
reappeared at the head of three or four hundred armed men from the upper 
comities. Amticipating the York train-bands, for which the governor had 
sent. Bacon’s men occupied all the avenues, disarmed the townspeople, 
“surromid the state house (sitting the assembly), rage thereat, storm for a 
commission for Bacon, which, upon the earnest importunity of the council 
and assembly, was at length obtained, as also an act of indemnity to Bacon 
and his men for this force, and a high applausive letter to the king in favour 
of Bacon’s designs and proceedings, signecL by the governor, council, and 
assembly.” So says the report of the royal commissioners appointed to 
investigate the origm and causes of Bacon’s insurrection, and this account 
agrees sufficiently well with that given by one T. M./ [probably Thomas 
^latthews, son of ex-Governor Samuel Matthews], who sat in the assembly 
as a burgess for Stafford county, and who has left us a graphic history of 
the session. 

“Upon news,” says T. M., “that Mr. Bacon was thirty miles up the river, 
at the head of four hundred men, the governor sent to the post adjacent on 
both sides James river for the militia and all that could be gotten to come 
and defend the town. Expresses came almost hourly of the army’s approaches, 
who, in less than four days after the first accounts of them, at two of the clock, 
entered the town without being withstood, and formed in a body, horse and 
foot, upon a green, not a flight-shot from the end of the state house, as orderly 
as regular veteran troops. In half an hour after, the drum beat for the 
luiuse to meet; and in less than an hour more Mr. Bacon came, with a file of 
msueers on either hand, near the corner of the state house, where the governor 

V went forth to meet him. Mr. Bacon, and after him a detachment 
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fair mark! Shoot!’ often rehearsing the same, without any other words. 
Whereto Mr. Bacon answered, ‘No, may it please your honour, we’ll not hurt 
a hair of your head, nor of any other man’s. We are come for a commission 
to save our lives from the Indians, which you have so often promised, and 
now we’ll have it before we go ! ’ 

“ Next clay there wa§ a rumour the governor and council had agreed Mr. 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces we were then 
raising.” 

The assembly passed an act appointing Bacon general of a thousand men, 
one-eighth part horsemen or dragoons, destined for active operations. The 
superior officers were to be appointed by the governor; but Bacon took care 
to supply himself with a stock of blank commissions, signed with the governor’s 
name. 

The vigorous prosecution of the Indian war provided for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal ^reforms. Fees and public offices were regu¬ 
lated, and provision made against abuses of official authority. The right 
of voting for burgesses, and the election of the parish vestries, were restored 
to the freemen. The exemption from taxes hitherto enjoyed by the families of 
ministers and councillors was taken away. The legislation ^ of this remark¬ 
able assembly, known collectively as Bacon’s laws, concludes with an act 
of general and total pardon and oblivion. 

The assembly adjourned, the general appointed by it undertook an ex¬ 
pedition against the Pamunkeys, whom, according to the governor’s partisans, 
he frightened from their lands, and made hostile, if they W'ere so. While 
Bacon was thus employed, Berkeley was encouraged by Philip to issue a new 
proclamation, again denouncing Bacon as a rebel. But the projects of the 
governor were counter-worked by the activitv of Drummond and Lawrence. 
Bacon, in reply, put forth a declaration, in which he arraigned the governor, 
and justified mmself.^^ 

Bacon’s declaration begins as follows: 

“If virtue be a sin, if piety be guilt, if all the principles of morality and goodness and 
justice be perverted, we must confess that those who are called rebels may be in danger of 
those high imputations, those loud and severe bulls, which would affright innoceney, and 
render the defence of our brethren and the inquiry into our sad and heavy oppressions treason. 
But if there be (as sure there is) a just God to appeal to ; if religion and justice be a sanctuary 
here; if to j^lead the cause of the oppress’d; if sincerely to aim at the publick good, without 
any reservation or by-interest; if to stand in the Gap, after so much blood of oiir dear breth¬ 
ren bought and sold; if after the loss of a great part of his majesty's colony, deserted and 
dispeopl’d, and freely to part with our lives and estates to endeavour to save the remainder, 
be treason—let God and the world judge, and the guilty die. But since we cannot find in 
our hearts one single spot of rebellion and treason, or that we have in any manner aimed at 
the Subversion of the settl’d government, or attempting the person of any, either magistrate 
or private man—notwithstanding the several reproaches and threats of some who for sin¬ 
ister ends were disaffected to us, and censure our just and honest designs—let truth be bold 
and aU the world loiow the real foundation of our pretended guilt.’’ 

He then goes on to complain of the authorities, “these juggling parasites 
whose tottering fortunes have been repaired at the public charge.” He accuses 
Berkeley of “having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of private 
favourites ”; of “ having abused the majesty of justice, of advancing to places 
of judicature scandalous and ignorant favourites,” of “having bartered and 
sold his majesty’s country and the lives of his loyal subjects to the barbarous 

“The better legislation was completed, according to the new style of computation, 
on the 4th of_ July, 1676, just one hundred years to a day before the congress of the United 
States, adopting the declaration which had been framed by a statesman of Virginia, who, 
like Bacon, was ‘popularly inclined,’ began a new era in the history of man,’’— Bancroft. oj 
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heart; despair fell on all, for there was no one to finish his work. The place 
of his interment was never known; it was concealed even from the body of 
his partisans, lest his remains should be insulted by the vindictive Berkeley 
[who proposed to hang them on a gibbet]. According to one tradition his 
friend Lawrence secretly buried him, laying stones upon his coffin;^ others 
maintain that his body was simk in the deep waters of the majestic York 
river; and this is by no means improbable. 


Berkeley’s last tyrannies 

The tide now set in against the insurgents; Beverley immediately captured 
Thomas Hansford, an insurgent leader. Brought before Berkeley, the choleric 
old cavalier ordered him to be hanged. He heard his sentence rmmoved, but 
asked as “ a favour that he might be shot like a soldier and not hanged like a 
dog,” “You die as a rebel, not as a soldier!” was the reply. Reviewing 
his life, he professed repentance of his sins, but would not admit that his so- 
called rebellion was a sin; and his last words were, “I die a loyal subject and 
a lover of my country.” 

Hansford was the first Virginian who died on the gallows, the first American 
martyr to the popular cause. He was executed on the 13th of November, 
1676. Other insurgent leaders were taken, among the rest, Edmund Chees- 
man and Thomas Wilford; the latter the second son of a royalist knight who 
had died fighting for Charles I, and now a successful Virginian emigrant. 
He, too, was hanged. Cheesman was brought up before the governor. “ Why 
did you engage in Bacon’s designs?” demanded the latter. At that instant 
a young woman rushed forward, the wife of -ihe prisoner, and replying before 
he had time to utter a word, exclaimed, “ My provocations made my husband 
join in Bacon’s cause. But for me he would never have done it!” And then 
falling on her knees, she added, “And seeing what has been done was through 
my means, I am most guilty; let me be hanged and my husband be pardoned I ” 
The governor ordered her off, adding the grossest insult to his words. Her 
husband died in prison of ill-usage. 

With the success of his party the vindictive passions of the governor 
increased, Mercy was an unknown sentiment to his heart, and his avarice 
gratified itself by fines and confiscations. Fearing the result of trial by jury, 
he resorted to courts-martial, where the verdicts were certain and severe. 
Four persons were thus hanged on one occasion. Drummond was seized, in 
the depth of winter, in Chickahominy swamp, half famished, and, being 
stripped and put in irons, was conveyed to Berkeley, Berkeley, seeing him 
approach, hastened out to meet him, and with a bow of derision saluted 
him; “ Mr, Drummond, you are very welcome; I am more glad to see you 
than any man in Virginia; Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged in half an 
hour!” “What your honour pleases,” replied the patriot, calmly. He was 
tried by court-martial, and though he had never held any military command, 
he was immediately condemned; and his wife’s ring being forcibly torn from 
his finger, he was executed within three hours. The fate of Lawrence was 
never known; but report said that he and four others, in the depth of winter, 
when the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves into a river rather than 
perish like Drummond. The conduct of Berkeley had been that of a dastard 
in the struggle, and now his cruelty was that of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
arrived from England, promising pardon to all but Bacon. But this was 
utterly disregarded; Berkeley, indeed, altered it to suit his own temper, and 
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excepted from mercy about fifty persons, among whom was Sarah Grindon, 
the wife of the late attorney. Twenty-two were hanged; three died from 
hard usage in prison; three fled before'trial, and two after conviction. 

In the course of two months, «trials before the governor and council, by 
“juries of life and death,'’ were substituted instead of courts-martial; but 
the result was little different. The land groaned with the excess of punish¬ 
ment. The very assembly itself besought of the governor “ to desist from san¬ 
guinary punishments, for none could tell when or where they would cease." 
And when executions ceased, other modes of punishment began. 

When the news of these bloody doings reached London, Charles, who, 
with all his faults, was not cruel, exclaimed with indignation, “ The old fool 
. has taken away more lives in that naked country than I have for the murder 
of my father!" 

As regarded the causes of this insurrection and the true character of its 
leaders, every possible means were taken to veil them in obscurity, or to throw 
disrepute and infamy upon them. No prmting-press was allowed in Virginia. 
It was a crime punishable by fine and whipping]^ to speak ill of Berkeley and 
his friends, or to write anything favourable to the rebels or the rebellion. 
Every accurate account remained in manuscript for more than a hundred 
years; so that the struggles and sufferings of these unfortunate patriots were 
long misunderstood and cruelly maligned. 

It was on the occasion of this rebellion that English troops were first in¬ 
troduced into America, In three years, however, they were disbanded, and 
became amalgamated with the people. Sir William Berkeley returned to 
England with the squadron which brought out these forces, it being neces¬ 
sary to justify his conduct there. Arrived in England, he found the public 
sentiments so violent against him that he died, it was said, of a broken 
heart, and before he had had an opportunity of justifying himself with the 
monarch. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was left by Berkeley as deputy in his absence, 
and on his death he assumed the office of governor. The results of 
Bacon’s rebellion were disastrous to Virginia. This insurrection was made 
a plea against granting a more liberal charter, and the restrictions and oppres¬ 
sions under which Virginia had groaned became only more stringent and 
heavy. All those liberal measures which were introduced by Bacon’s assembly, 
and which were known under the name of “Bacon's Acts," were annulled, 
and the former abuses returned. In vain were commissioners sent over by 
the monarch to redress their grievances; reports of tyranny and rapine wore 
received, but no amelioration of the system which permitted them was intro¬ 
duced; as Bancrofts^ says, “every measure of effectual reform was considered 
void, and every aristocratic feature which had been introduced into the legi.s- 
lature was perpetuated," 


culpepee’s administration as proprietary 

When Virginia was granted to the lords Culpeper and Arlington, the former 
was appointed governor for life on the demise of Berkeley; he embarked in 1680 
for Virginia, where he arrived in May. The principal of his acts was that 

pThe third offence to be punished as treason. If the culprit were a married woman, 
and no one volunteered to pay her fine, she was “to be whipped on the bare back with 
twenty lashes for the first offence,” and thirty for the second. Similar penalties were 
imposed for speaking disrespectfully of any in authority. 
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the impost of two shillings on every hogshead of tobacco should be perpetual, 
and instead of being accounted for to the assembly as hitherto, should be 
applied as a royal revenue for the support of govermnent. _ His own salary 
—as governor—of £1,000 he doubled, onf the plea that, being a nobleman, 
5uch increase was necessary; besides^ house-rent and perquisites, amounting 
n nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, he altered the currency, 
ind then disbanding the soldiers, paid their arrears in the new coin, greatly 
0 his own advantage. But shortly afterwards, finding that, by the same 
ule, his own perquisites would be deteriorated, he restored it to its former 
nine. 

Virginia was now quiet, but her miseries were not at an end. Large crops 
f tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a remunerative scale, 
nd again the scheme of the “stint,” or the cessation of planting, was enter- 
lined. During two sessions the assembly endeavoured to legislate for these 
ifficult circumstances; but in May, 1682, the malcontents commenced to 
at up the tobacco-plants, especially the sweet-scented, which was produced 
Dwhere else, and to this futile procedure, Culpeper, who had now returned, 
at a stop by measures of great severity—^lianging the ringleaders and enacting 
ant-cutting high treason. 

A printing-press was at this time brought over into Virginia, by John 
uckner, who printed the enactments of the session in 1682; but such publicity 
as dreaded. He was called to accoimt by Culpeper, and forbidden to print 
lything until his majesty’s pleasure should be known; and the following year 
ly printing-press was forbidden in Virginia, under the royal authority. The 
.i^m-code received some alterations during Culpeper’s government, which 
3re woi’thy of the remorseless spirit of the man. Slaves were forbidden the 
;e of arms, or to leave their masters’ plantations without a written pass, or 
lift a hand against a Chri^ian, even in self-defence. Runaways, who 
fused to give themselves up, might be lawfully killed. 

“All accounts,” says Bancroft,? “agree in describing the condition of 
rginia at this time as one of extreme distress. Culpeper had no compassion 
• poverty, no sympathy for a province impoverished by perverse legislation; 
d the residence in Virginia was so irksome, that in a few months he again 
urned to England. The council reported the griefs and restlessness of 
; country, and renewed the request that the grant to Culpeper might be 
ailed. The poverty of the province rendered negotiation easy, and in the 
owing year Virginia was once more a royal province. ” 


VIRGINIA AGAIN A ROYAL PROVINCE UNDER EFFINGHAM 

Lord Howard of Effingham^ succeeded Culpeper as governor in 1684, but 
change was hardly beneficial to the unhappy province. It is said that 
h an eye to the fees, he established a court of chancery, claiming, by virtue 

“Like master, like man: Charles debauched and debased England, and Culpeper and 
igham degraded their governments and almost ruined Virginia. In the whole range 
.raerican colonial history there are to be found no administrations at once so contempt- 
_so sordid, and so injurious as those inflicted upon Virginia by the noble governors 
)inted by Charles II. One event but little noticed at the time rises above the sorry 
ils of tliis period. In 1684 Virginia sent delegates to Albany to meet the agents of 
jachusetts and the governor of New York, in order to discuss the Indian troubles. 
5 another uncertain step was taken on the road to confederation. Every event of 
nature, _no_ matter how trifling, acquires importance in marking the slow stages by 
h the principle of union rose by external pressure from the jarring interests of separate 
lies.”— Lodge. 
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of his office, to be sole judge. The accession of James II produced no change 
in the state of Virginia, but the suppression of Monmouth^s rebellion sent over 
to her a number of truly noble, though involuntary exiles. These were the 
men who, by sentence of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, were condemned to 
transportation, and sent over for sale to the labour-market of the American 
colonies. These political convicts w’^ere, many of them, men of family and 
superior education, accustomed to the conveniences and elegancies of life; 
and, as regarded them, the government of Virginia received injunctions, 
under the signature of the monarch; '‘take care,^^ said they, “that these 
convicted persons continue to serve for ten years at least, and that they be 
not permitted, in any manner, to redeem themselves by money or otherwise 
until that time be fully expired.'" But Virginia had suffered too much not to 
sympathise with her noble transports. In December, 1689, the exiles were 
pardoned. America, in every one of her colonies, was benefited by the 
tolerance and the oppressions of Europe. Hence she derived her best popu¬ 
lation ; hence her clear instinct of liberty, and the courage and energy which 
bore her through the struggle for its attainment. 

The state of Virginia did not improve under James II; and so oppressive 
■was the government found to be, that the first assembly convened after his 
accession called in question the monarch’s right to negative such of their 
proceedings as did not meet wdth his approbation; the king was displeased, 
and censured “the disaffected and unjust disposition of the members, and 
their irregular and tumultuous proceedings." The assembly was dissolved 
by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons and imprisoned 
for treasonable expressions. But the council stood firm to their principles of 
obedience and conformity, and pledged themselves to bring the state to sub¬ 
mission. Beverley, a royalist aad former adherent of Berkeley’s, and for a 
long time clerk of the assembly, in whose soul the despotism of the time seems 
to have called forth a germ of liberty, fell under the strong resentment of the 
king; and being disfranchised, and a prosecution commenced against him, 
he died soon afterwards, a martyr to those very principles for which Bacon 
had struggled, and which he then had opposed. 

The principles of Bacon indeed were, under the severity of the present 
rule, becoming the principles of the whole of Virginia, as the noblest essences 
are only brought out by extreme pressure. The sphit of the colony was 
shown by the new assembly, which was now, in 1688, convened, and for the 
turbulent and unmanageable disposition of which it was very soon dissolved 
by the comicil. Discussion, so long fettered, once more asserted its liberty; 
the scattered dwellers along the river banks passed from house to house the 
kindling cry of liberty. The whole colony was about to rise once more; and 
Effingham, alarmed at the position of affairs, hastened to England, followed 
by Philip Ludwell, as his accuser in the name of the people. During his 
absence, Nathaniel Bacon, the elder, president of the council, assumed the 
temporary administration. But before either the accused or the accuser 
reached the English shores, James had abdicated, and that revolution had 
taken place which for the moment cast the affairs of Virginia into the shade.» 


VIEGINTA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

For Virginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
law; in other respects, the character of her people and the forms of her gov¬ 
ernment were not changed. The first person who, in the reign of King Will- 
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iam, entered the ancient dominion as lieutenant-governor, was the same 
Francis Nicholson who in the days of King James had been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of the north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people; gmd his successor was Andros him¬ 
self, fresh from imprisonment in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlier admin¬ 
istration of the ardent .but narrow-minded Nicholson was signalised by the 
establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-fruits of the revo¬ 
lution, in age second only to Harvard. 

The powers of the governor were exorbitant; he was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts, president of the council, and bishop, or ordinary ; so that the armed 
force, the revenue, the interpretation 
of law, the administration of justice, 
the church—all were, under his control 
or guardianship. 

Yet the people of Virginia still found 
methods of nourishing the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence. When additional supplies 
became necessary, the burgesses, as in 
Jamaica and in other colonies, claimed 
the right of nominating a treasurer of 
their own, subject to their orders, with¬ 
out further warrant from the governor. 

The statutes of Virginia show that the 
first assembly after the revolution set 
this example in 1691, which was often 
imitated. The denial of this system by 
the crown increased the avension to 
raising money; so that Virginia refused 
to contribute its quota to the defence of 
the colonies against France, and not only 
disregarded the special orders for assist¬ 
ing Albany, but with entire unanimity, 

and even with the assent of the coun- James Blaih 



cil, justified its disobedience. While /r- + p • i f i ^ i. s 

it" • 1111 (First President of William and Mary College) 

other provinces were exhausted by 

taxation, in eleven years, eighty-three pounds of tobacco for each poll was 
the total sum levied by all the special acts of the assembly of Virginia. 

From the days of the insurrection of Bacon, for a period of three-quar¬ 
ters of a century, Virginia possessed iminterruptecl peace. The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to tease the governor; and, again, if the burgesses 
expressed loyalty, they were loyal only because loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were often contradictory. “This 
government,” wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, “is in 
perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal authority, 
and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England”; and the letter 
had hardly left the Chesapeake before he found himself thwarted by the 
impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to convene 
another till opinion should change. But Spotswood, the best in the line of 
Virginia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. Like schoolboys of 
old at a barring out, the Virginians resisted their government, not as ready 
for independence, but as resolved on a holiday. 
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MAEYLAND AND DELAWARE AFTER THE RESTORATION 

Five years after tlie restoratiqp of 1660 the population of Maryland had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much had their commerce increased, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrying on their trade with various 
parts of the British dominions was at least one hundred. Its internal regu¬ 
lations at this time were such as well deserve our notice. Every young per¬ 
son was trained to useful labour; pauperism and beggary were unknown; 
and even the introduction of slavery had not been sufficient to degrade honest 
labour in public esteem. A mint was established by law of assembly, in 
1661, and the act which established it w^as confirmed and declared to be 
perpetual in 1676. 

The address of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi¬ 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Delaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tribe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of the 
colony; but the governor’s remonstrances obliged the former to desert the 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; while his prudence, seconded by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance with the province, restored 
peace wdtli the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from Henlopen, many 
of these united themselves to Maryland, where they were received with the 
utmost kindness; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their favour the first 
act which occurs in any colonial legislature for the naturalisation of aliens. 
In 1671 provision was made for self-defence by imposing a duty of two 
shillings on every hogshead of tobacco exported, and applying one-half 
of this revenue to the support of a magazine and the supply of firearms. 
The other half was settled upqn the proprietary, as a mark of gratitude. 
This illustrious nobleman died in 1676, haring lived to reap the fruits of 
this plantation, which he had ordered with so much wisdom and virtue; and 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who for fourteen years had governed the 
province with a high reputation for virtue and ability. 

By the assembly convened this year an attempt was made to stem the 
progress of an evil which had for some time existed in the colony; namely, 
the transportation thither of felons from England. A law was passed for¬ 
bidding the importation of convicts into the colony; in spite of which, how¬ 
ever, the evil increased, and shortly previous to the revolution three hundred 
and fifty were landed annually in the province. About the year 1681 many 
attempts were made to introduce domestic manufactures; but the under¬ 
taking was premature, and although domestic industry supplied some articles 
for domestic use, yet even many years after it was found impossible to render 
Maryland a manufacturing country. 

In the following year William Penn arrived in America, when an inter¬ 
view took place between him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope of effecting 
an amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respective territories. 
But so inconsistent were the claims, and so little w^as either party inclined to 
yield to the other, that it was found impossible to adjust them in a manner 
satisfactory to both; and by Penn’s interest at court, he caused it to be 
adjudged that the disputed district should be divided into two equal parts, 
one of which was appropriated to himself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 
The part thus dismembered from Maryland constitutes the territory included 
within the limits of the present state of Delaware. 

Meanwhile the late proceedings against Fendal were made the foundation 
of fresh complaints against Lord Baltimore; and in spite of his explanation 
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of the affair, which was quite satisfactory, the ministers of the king, anxious 
to shift the imputation of popery from themselves, commanded that all 
offices of government should, in future, be committed exclusively to the 
hands of Protestants. Another and a still more serious charge was now pre¬ 
ferred against him. Pie was accused of obstructing the custom-house officers 
in the collection of the parliamentary duties; and though, when the affair 
was investigated thoroughly, it appeared that the opposition was not so 
great as was at first represented, yet Charles threatened him with a writ of 
quo warranto; a threat which, however, was never executed. 

The news of the accession of James II to the throne of his brother was 
speedily published in the colonies, and there received with lively and unaffected 
demonstrations of joy; but they were sadly disappointed in their expec¬ 
tations of the treatment they should receive at his hands, for, disregard¬ 
ing alike the feelings of the Puritans of klassachusetts and the Catholics of 
Maryland, he involved both in the same project of oppression. No less was 
the joy excited throughout the province on receiving news of the birth of a 
son to Janies II; but the flames of revolt and revolution, which raged so 
fiercely in England, were soon communicated to Maryland, and the latent 
dissensions, inflamed by fresh incentives, burst forth in a blaze of insurrec¬ 
tionary violence. 

The rumour, suddenly and rapidly disseminated, that the deputy governors 
and the Catholics had formed a league with the Indians for the massacre of 
all the Protestants ^ in the province—together with several unlucky circum¬ 
stances which combined to corroborate this unfounded statement—so operated 
upon the minds of the people, producing confusion, dismay, and indignation, 
that a Protestant Association was formed by John Coode, the former asso¬ 
ciate of Feudal, the members of which, being strengthened by the accession 
of new adherents, took up arms^in defence of the Protestant faith, and the 
assertion of the royal title of William and Mary. William expressed his 
approbation of these proceedings, and authorised the insurgents to exerciser 
in his name the power they had acquired by injustice and violence. Armed 
with this commission, for three years they continued to administer the gov¬ 
ernment, with that severity and 0 ]')pression which poAver is prone to arrogate, 
when it has been acquired by corrupt or violent means. 

The associates having entered a coiujdaint against Lord Baltimore, lie 
was summoned to answer before the piivy council the (*.liarg('s ])r(!f(U'r('d 
against him. This produced a tedious investigation, which invcjlvc'd liiin in 
a heavy expense; and it being impossible to convict liim of any oUku' crime 
than that of holding a different faith from tlie men by Avhom he had Iaoc'ii so 
ungratefully traduced, he was suffered to retain the patrimonial inteiv'st 
attached by his charter to the office of proprietary. But, by an act of counc.il, 
he was deprived of the political administration of the province, n.nd Sit 
Edmund Andros was appointed its governor by the king. Thus fell the pro¬ 
prietary government of Maryland, after an existence of fifty-six years, during 
which time it had been administered with unexampled mildness, and with a 
regard to the liberties and welfare of the people that merited a better requital 
than that winch it has been our task to record. 

Though Andros is said to have approved himself a good governor in Vir¬ 
ginia, yet he appears to have exercised no little severity and rapacity in 
Maryland. He protected Coode against the complaints ho had provoked; 
but that profligate hypocrite, finding himself neglected by Colonel Nicholson, 
the successor of Andros, began to practise his treacherous intrigues against 
the proprietary administration. This occasioned his downfall. Being indicted 
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for treason and blasphemy in 1695, he declined to stand a trial, and fled forever 
from the province which he had contributed so signally to dishonour. 

The suspension of the proprietary government was^ accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principles on which its administration had been 
founded. The church of England was declared to be the established eccle¬ 
siastical constitution of the state; and an act passed in 1692 having divided 
the several counties into parishes, provision was rnade for the support of a 
minister of this communion in every one of these provinces; the appointment 
of the ministers vested in the governor, and the management of parochial 
affairs in vestries elected by the Protestant inhabitants; free schools and 
public libraries were established by law in all the parishes, and an ample 
collection of books presented to the libraries as a commencement of their 
literary stock by the bishop of London, 

But with all this seeming liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, and a bitter persecution practised towards them; and 
while the ecclesiastical rulers, with the most unchristian cruelty,_ enacted 
toleration to themselves, and granted the same to all Protestant dissenters, 
they denied it to the men by whose toleration they themselves had been per¬ 
mitted to gain an establishment in the province. Not only were these unfor¬ 
tunate victims of religious persecution excluded from all participation in 
political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they were debarred also 
from the exercise of their peculiar form of worship. 

Thus, for twenty-seven years, the crown retained the absolute control of 
the province; when, in 1716, the proprietary was restored to his rights, which 
he and his successors continued to enjoy until the commencement of the 
American Revolution, In 1699 Annapolis was substituted for St, Mary’s as 
the capital of the province; but it was not till many years after that the 
towns of Maryland assumed any considerable size—the same cause that pre¬ 
vented their growth in Virginia retarding their increase in Maryland, Most 
merchants and shopkeepers were also planters; and it being the custom for 
every man to keep on his o-wn plantation a store, so as to supply his family, 
servants, and slaves with the usual accommodations of a shop, there was 
little to induce any large congregation of citizens, so as to form considerable 
towns. At a later period, however, the towns and cities seem to have acquired 
a sudden principle of increase; and Baltimore has grown with a rapidity 
equalled only by that with which the new western cities have since sprung 
up, and continue to advance in wealth and population.? 

Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, renounced Catholicism to secure the 
colony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, Frederick, 
received the colony in 1751, Under his governor, Sharpe, the colony took 
little or no share in the wars with the French.« 
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The struggle against Andros in Massachusetts bore no little like¬ 
ness to the proceedings of the revolutionists.cighty years later. In 
each case the colonists were »ot so much resisting^actual oppression 
as warring against a system under which gross oppression would 
become possible. In each case the administrators were tactless and 
blundering, and by their half-hearted tyranny at once excited oppo¬ 
sition and failed to crush it. The parallel is incomplete in that, in 
the first instance, happily for botli countries, the drama was cut short 
by external intervention, instead of working itself out to its natural 
climax; while the encroachments planned by James II and intrusted 
to Andros were more far-reaching and more destructive to liberty 
than anything devised by George III and his advisors.— John A. 
Doyle. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CHARLES 11; THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 1661 

The return of the Stuarts to the English throne in 1660 was not altogether 
unexpected in the colonics. The incompctency of Richard Cromwell, who 
was never proclaimed protector in America, awakened apprehensions of res¬ 
toration. Yet if dreaded, it was principally because it was feared there 
would be a change in the government, and the Puritans would be compelled 
to abate their exclusiveness. 

The proclamation in England of Charles II took place May 26th, 1660, 
and July 27th the tidings were received in Massachusetts by the ships which 
brought the regicides Goffe and Whalley; but no notice was publicly taken 
of the event. At the October court a motion for an address to the king 
was negatived. Rumour represented England as still in an unsettled state, 
and until different intelligence was received delay was deemed prudent. 
At length (November 30th) the government was certified of the proceedings 
of parliament, and was informed that its enemies had revived, and that his 
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majesty’s council was besieged with their complaints. _ A court was convened 
(December 19th), and addresses were prepared for the king and the parliament. 
The style of these addresses has been censured as fulsome.^ The agency of 
the clergy in their preparation is apparent; but, with the exception of hyper¬ 
boles drawn from the Old Testament, and metaphors according with the cus¬ 
tomary adulation of princes in the East, they are straightforward, consistent, 
and manly productions. With these addresses, letters were forwarded to sev¬ 
eral gentlemen of note, and instructions were sent to Mr. Leverett, their agent, 
a large portion of whose life was spent in the service of the colony, to interest 
as many as possible to favour the cause of the colonies, and to obtain speedy 
information of his majesty’s sense of their petition.^ 

The fugitive regicides had already retired to New Haven, thus escaping a 
royal order for their arrest which arrived at Boston in February, 1661, by the 
hands of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of Massa¬ 
chusetts intrusted its execution. But, with all show of zeal, there was no 
intention to give them up, if it could be avoided. By great privacy and the 
aid of faithful friends, they remained undiscovered, and were presently joined 
by Colonel John Dixwell, another of the late king’s judges. In spite of diligent 
efforts for their arrest, all three finished their days in New England. Dixwell 
lived openly at New Haven under a feigned name; the other two remained 
in concealment, sometimes in Connecticut, sometimes in Massachusetts. 

Alarmed by repeated rumours from England of changes intended to be 
made in their government, tlic general court, at their meeting in June, judged 
it proper to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a distinct declaration 
of what they deemed their rights under the charter. This declaration claimed 
for the freemen power to choose their own governor, deputy governor, magis¬ 
trates, and representatives; to prescribe terms for the admission of additional 
freemen; to set up all sorts of officers, superior and inferior, with such powers 
and duties as they might appoint; to exercise, by their annually elected 
magistrates and deputies, all authority, legislative, executive, and judicial; 
to d^efend themselves by force of arms against every aggression; and to reject 
any and every imposition which they might judge prejudicial to the colony. 
This statement of rights ^ might seem to leave hardly any perceptible power 
cither to parliament or the king. It accorded, however, sufficiently well with 
the practice of the colony ever since its foundation—a practice maintained 
with equal zeal against both royal and parliamentary interference. 

At length, after more than a year’s delay, Charles II was formally pro¬ 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disorderly demonstrations of 
joy on the occasion were strictly prohibited. None were to presume to drink 
the king’s health, which, the magistrates did not scruple to add, “he hath 
in an especial manner forbidden”; meaning, we must suppose, that the king 
spake in their laws. As if to make up in words what was wanting in substance, 
a second loyal address, in the extremest style of oriental hyperbole, designated 
the king as one “ of the gods among men.” 

With the late leaders of the independents it had gone hard in England. 
Several of them had been already executed for their concern in the late king’s 
death. Sir Henry Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, and always 

[^Ebelingc accuses them of "oriental adulation”; he is, says Bancroft,"rarely so 
uncharitable.”] 

P Elsonf calls this Declaration of Rights of 1661, "one of the memorable documents of 
the colonial era. It was aimecL for the most part, at the Navigation Acts. It has the true 
American ring.” Doyle,i7 the British historian of the colonies, says that it seems to take us 
forward a hundred years, and that "the men of 1776 had nothing to add to or take away 
from the words of their ancestors.”] 
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a firm friend of New England, presently suffered a similar fate. Others 
were concealed or in exile. These changes in the mother country occasioned 
some emigration to New England, but not to any great extent. 

The Massachusetts agents, Bradstreet anch Norton, returned in September, 
1662, bearers of a royal letter, in which the king recognised the charter, and 
promised oblivion of all past offences. But he demanded the repeal of all laws 
inconsistent with his due authority; an oath of allegiance to the royal person, 
as formerly in use, but dropped since the commencement of the late civil war; 
the administration of justice in his name; complete toleration for the Church 
of England; the repeal of the law which restricted the privilege of voting 
and tenure of office to church members, and the substitution of a property 
qualification instead; finally, the admission of all persons of honest lives to the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper. Little favour was shown for the 
Quakers; indeed, liberty was expressly given to make a “sharp law" against 
them—a permission eagerly availed of to revive the act by which vagabond 
Quakers were ordered to be whipped from town to town out of the jurisdiction. 
The claimants for toleration, formerly suppressed with such prompt severity, 
vere now encouraged, by the king’s demands in their favour, again to raise 
iheir heads. They advocated, also, the supremacy of the crown, sole means 
n that day of curbing the theocracy and compelling it to yield its monopoly 
)f power. 

The vigour of the theocratic system, by the operation of internal causes, 
vas already somewhat relaxed. A synod met to take this subject into con- 
ideration. The majority of the ministers, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
Cngland, and always better informed and more liberal than the majority of 
he church members, were willing to enlarge somewhat the basis of their 
■olity. Under the influence of Mitchell—successor of Shepard as minister of 
lambridge—the synod came to a result the same with that agreed upon by a 
fleet council of Massachusetts ministers five years before, authorising what 
'as called the “ half-way covenant ”; the admission to baptism, that is, of 
le children of persons or acceptable character, who approved the confession 
■ faith, and had themselves been baptised in infancy, though not church 
embers in full communion. This result was approved by the Massachusetts 
iiieral court. 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND OBTAIN CHARTERS 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, having favours to ask, had been more prompt 
an Massachusetts to acknowledge the authority of Charles II. Winthrop 
f Connecticut, of which colony he was governor, and Clarke for Rhode Island 
esented themselves at Charles’ court in quest of charters. The season was 
opitious. The restoration, at least for the moment, was a sort of era of good 
fling. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the son-in-law of Hugh 
ters; but his talents, his scientific acquirements—^lie was one of the founders 
the Royal Society—and his suavity of address, secured him many friends. 
5 seems to have encountered little difficulty in obtaining the charter which 
sought. That mstrument, dated April 23rd, 1662, following the terms 
the old alleged grant to the earl of Warwick, established for the boundaries 
Connecticut the Narragansett river, the south line of Massachusetts, the 
)re of the Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. It thus not only embraced a large 
d of the continental portion of Rhode Island, but the whole of New Haven 
D—an absorption about which the inhabitants of that colony had not been 
isulted, and with which, at first, they were not very well satisfied. Clarke 
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was obliged to expend a considerable sum of money, for which he mortgaged 
his own house in Newport, and which the colony was a long time in paying 
back. An agreement, presently entered into between Clarke and Winthrop, 
fixed for the limit between the#two colonies the Pawcatuck, declared to be 
the Narragansett river mentioned in the Connecticut charter; and this 
agreement was specially set forth (July 8th, 1663J in the charter of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

The charters thus granted vested in the proprietary freemen of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the right of admitting new associates, and of choosing 
annually from among themselves a governor, magistrates, and representatives, 
with powers of legislation and judicial authority. No appellate jurisdiction 
and no negative on the laws were reserved to the crown any more than in the 
charters of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Carolina. 

Historians have expressed surprise that, under the rejgn of Charles II, 
charters so democratic should have been granted. But, in a legal point of 
view, in the grant by the crown of independent jurisdiction, they did not differ 
from the other charters hitherto granted for plantations in America. The 
inconveniences of such independent governments had not yet attracted atten¬ 
tion. Twenty years after, when Penn obtained the grant of Pennsylvania, 
intervening experience caused the insertion into his charter of several addi¬ 
tional safeguards for metropolitan authority. 

The privileges of freemen were restricted in Rhode Island, by act of the 
colonial assembly, to freeholders and their eldest sons. For the long period 
that Rhode Island remained chiefly an agricultural community, this limitation 
was hardly felt as a grievance. Later, amidst a manufacturing population, 
it excited serious discontents, occasioning almost a civil war, only appeased by 
the adoption of a more liberal provision. The New Haven people appealed 
to the commissioners for the’United Colonies of New England against the 
invasion of their independence on the part of Connecticut. But the alarm 
occasioned, the next year, by the grant of New York, which extended as far 
east as Connecticut river, and threatened thus to absorb New Haven under 
a far less congenial jurisdiction; more than all, Winthrop’s prudent and con¬ 
ciliatory measures, at length consolidated the new colony in 1664, of which 
for the next twelve years he was annually chosen governor. The office of 
deputy governor, at first bestowed on Mason, for several years before deputy 
governor of Connecticut and acting governor in Winthrop’s absence, was 
afterwards given, in 1667, to William Leet, of New Haven, one of the original 
planters of that colony, its last governor, and after Winthrop’s death, his suc¬ 
cessor as governor of the united colony. The peculiar usages of New Haven 
being abandoned, the laws of Connecticut were extended to the whole province. 
The theocratic system of New Haven thus lost its legal establishment, but the 
administration of the entire colony was long greatly influenced by theocratic 
ideas. The ministers and churches, upheld by taxes levied on the whole 
population, retained for many years a predominating and almost unlimited 
authority. 

DECLINE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION (1663 A.D.) 

-•n ilin S'absorbed into Connecticut, the new province sent hence- 
^’^tatives to the meeting of commissioners for the United 
. The political consequence of that board was, how- 
vv.^xxiuj.aocu. me superintendence of the Indian missions, and the 
cusbursement of the funds remitted from England for that purpose, became 
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henceforth, its chief business. The meetings became triennial, and soon 
entirely ceased. 

While Connecticut and Rhode Island were rejoicing m their charters, 
Massachusetts remained uneasy and suspicioiis. An evasive answer had been 
returned to the royal letter. The only concession actually made was the 
administration of justice in the king's name. Meanwhile, complaints against 
the colony were multiplying. Gorges and Mason, grandsons of the grantees 
of Maine and New Hampshire, alleged that Massachusetts had occupied their 
provinces. Wrongs and encroachments were also alleged by the chiefs of 
the Narragansetts, who prayed the king's interference and protection. Con¬ 
troversies had arisen as to the boundaries of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
on the one side, and of Rhode Island and Plymouth colony on the other, 
and as to the title to lands in that vicinity under purchases from the Indians, 
The king presently signified his intention to send out commissioners for hearing 
and determinmg all these matters—a piece of information which occasioned 
no little alarm m Massachusetts, aggravated by the appearance of a large 
comet. A fast was proclaimed. The charter was intrusted to a select com¬ 
mittee of the general court for safe-keeping. 

The commissioners selected by the king were sent with a small armament 
to take possession of New Netherlands. On the arrival of the commissioners 
at Boston, in August, 1664, and their first intercourse with the magistrates, 
the magistrates declared themselves unauthorised to raise troops for the 
expedition thither without the consent of the general court. The commis¬ 
sioners declined to await the meeting of that body, and departed, advising 
the magistrates against their return to take the king's letter into serious con¬ 
sideration. The court, which presently met, voted two hundred soldiers; 
but they were not needed. New Netherlands having already submitted. 

The people of Connecticut, wqII satisfied sTt the subjection of the Dutch, 
with whom they had been in such constant collision, and having boundary 
questions to settle both on the east and west, received the king's commis¬ 
sioners with all respect. Governor Winthrop, as we have seen in a former 
chapter, accompanied them to the conquest of New Netherlands. After set¬ 
tling the boundaries of Connecticut and New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as governor, Carr and Cartwright proceeded to Massachusetts to 
meet Maverick. The hopes of the sectaries in that colony had been so far 
raised that Thomas Gould, with eight others, after meeting for some time in 
secret, had formally organised a Baptist church in Boston (May 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions were commenced against its prominent members, who were first 
admonished, then fined for absence from public worship, then disfranchised, 
imprisoned, and presently banished. But still the organisation contrived to 
survive, the first Baptist church of Massachusetts. Still another inroad, not 
less alarming, was now made upon ecclesiastical uniformity. The commis¬ 
sioners, on their arrival, caused the English church service to be celebrated 
at Boston—the first performance of that hated ceremonial in that Puritan 
town. Out of respect to the inveterate prejudices of the people, the surplice 
was not used. But the liturgy alone was sufficiently distasteful. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN CONFLICT WITH THE KING's COMMISSIONERS 

The remonstrances of Massachusetts against the powers and appointment 
of the commissioners were esteemed in England unreasonable and groundless. 
The magistrates were sturdy and unbending; the commissioners were haughty. 
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overbearing, and consequential. Both parties disliked and suspected each 
other, and the correspondence between them soon degenerated into a bitter 
altercation. 

The commissioners proposed, at length, to sit in form, for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the (^lony, of which no less than thirty had been 
exhibited. The general court, by public proclamation (May 24th, 1665), at 
the sound of the trumpet, prohibited any such procedure, as contrary to 
their charter, and invasive of their exclusive jurisdiction within the limits of 
Massachusetts. Thus met, and without a military force, or any means to 
support their authority, the commissioners were obliged to forego their inten¬ 
tions. They presently left Boston, and proceeded to New Hampshire and 
Maine, where they decided in favour of the claims of Mason and Gorges. But 
the New Hampshire towns, satisfied with the rule of Massachusetts, and 
afraid of Mason^s pretensions to quit-rents, did not favour the plans of the 
commissioners. More successful in Maine, where they were supported by the 
old Episcopal party, they issued commissions for a new government, which 
was accordingly organised in June. On their return to Boston, the magis¬ 
trates complained that they had disturbed the peace of Maine, and requested 
an interview! The commissioners refused with much asperity, accusing the 
magistrates of treason, and threatening them with the king^s vengeance. 

The commissioners were accustomed to hold of Saturday nights a social 
party at a tavern in Ann street kept by one Robert Vyal, vintner. This was 
contrary to the law, which required the strict observance of Saturday night 
as a part of the Lord's Day. A constable went to break them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was beaten and driven off by Sir Robert Carr and his ser¬ 
vant. Mason, another constable, bolder and more zealous, immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to Vyal’s tavern; but, meanwhile, the party had adjourned to the 
house of a merchant over the way. M£^son went in, staff in hand, and 
reproached them, king's officers as they were, who ought to set a better 
example, for being so uncivil as to beat a constable; telling them it was well 
they had changed their quarters, as otherwise he should have arrested them 
all. “What," said Carr, “arrest the king's commissioners!" “A^es," an¬ 
swered Mason, “the king himself, had he been there." “Treason 1 treason I” 
shouted Maverick; “knave, thou shalt presently hang for this!" And he 
called on the company to take notice of the words. The matter finally came 
before the general court, where Mason was acquitted of the more serious 
charge, but was fined for insolence and indiscretion, principally, no doubt, 
through apprehension lest some handle might be made of the matter by the 
commissioners. 

Having transmitted to England the results of their labours, the commis¬ 
sioners presently received letters of recall, approving their conduct, and that 
of all the colonies except Massachusetts. That province was ordered by the 
king to appoint “ five able and meet persons to make answer for refusing the 
jurisdiction of his commissioners." This demand, transmitted through Mav¬ 
erick, who sent a copy of the royal letter to the magistrates, occasioned no 
little alarm. The general court was called together in special session in Sep¬ 
tember. From sending over agents, as that paper required, they excused 
themselves on the ground that no agents they could send could make their 
case any plainer. “ Prostrate before his majesty," they beseech him “ to be 
graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to their former 
professions." At the same time they sent a present of masts for the royal 
navy, and a contribution of provisions for the English fleet in the West Indies 
—seasonable supplies, which were graciously acknowledged. This bold step 
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-sobeying the kmg’s special qrders was not taken, however, without great 
►sition. Circumstances at the moment favoured the theocracy. Charles 
lis time was very hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king^s ministers 
imployment, A Dutch fleet presently f^iiled up the Thames, and threat- 
London, already ravaged by the plague and the great fire. 

,s yet the acts of trade were hardly a subject of controversy. The par- 
int, which had welcomed back the king, had indeed in 1660 re-enacted, 
additional clauses, the ordinance of 1651; an act which, by restricting 
'tations from America to English, Irish, and colonial vessels, substantially 
ded foreign ships from all Anglo-American harbours. To this, which 
■; be regarded as a benefit by the New England shipowners, a provision 
dded intended still further to isolate the colonies, the more valuable 
al staples, mentioned by name and hence known as “enumerated 
being required to be shipped exclusively to England, or some English 
n The exportation to the colonies was also prohibited of any product 
rope, unless in English vessels and from England, except horses, ser- 
and provisions from Ireland and Scotland. But of the “ enumerated 
3,” none were produced in New England. 

5rtly after the departure of the royal commissioners, Leverett, now 
general of the colony, was sent to Maine, with three other magistrates 
body of horse, to re-establish the authority of Massachusetts. In spite 
remonstrances of Nichols at New York, the new government lately set 
obliged to yield (July, 1668). Several persons were punished for speak- 
iverently of the re-established authority of Massachusetts, 
i Quakers, as 5 ''et, had abated nothing of their enthusiastic zeal, of 
the colonists had a new specimen, that greatly tried their patience, in 
ung married women, who walked nakqd through the streets of New- 
id Salem, in emulation of iihe prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the naked- 
the land. They were whipped from town to town out of the colony, 
he law against vagabond. Quakers; the young husband of one of them 
■g the cart to which his wife was tied, and from time to time interposing 
between her naked and bleeding back and the lash of the executioner.^ 
awhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice 
y of the jealous English merchants. Though the houses were generally 
and the streets narrow and crooked, “ with little decency and no 
ity,’^ that town, by far the largest and most commercial in the colonies, 
had a population of seven or eight thousand; among them, some 
ts of considerable capital and active enterprise. New England 
vessels frequented the Southern colonies, which they supplied to a 
■-tent with European goods, taking in return tobacco, sugar, rum, 
ir tropical products, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Holland, 
th their own staples of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigation 
i interfering with that monopoly of colonial trade which the English 
ts aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliament in 1672, imposing 
•ansit of “ enumerated articles from colony to colony the same duties 
on the introduction of those articles into England. For the collection 
duties, the same act authorised the establishment of custom-houses 
lonies, under the superintendence of the English commissioners of the 
Such was the origin of royal custom-houses in America, and of 
ial duties levied there by authority of parliament and in the name 

such intolerance that led Doyleb to characterise as “a grotesque delusion'’ the 
it New England was, or wished to be thought, a home of spiritual freedom."] 

[, w,—von. xxin, l 
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KING PHILIPPS WAR 

The attempts to Christianise the Indians of New England have already 
been noticed. Many of them, the efforts of John Eliot and the Mayhews, 
had been won from heathenism and the customs of savage life to a knowledge 
and love of the Christian religion, and a preference for some of the habits of 
civilisation. Still the great mass of the aboriginal population remained 
heathens. Bancroft estimates the Indian population in New England, 
west of the St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousand. Of these, ten 
thousand were m Maine, four thousand in New Hampshire, twelve thousand 
in Massachusetts and Plyinouth, and fifteen hundred in Connecticut. He 
supposes the white population west of the Piscataqua to have been fifty thou¬ 
sand—double that of the Indians. Among the so-called “ praying Indians,” 
some were educated, and one took a bachelor's degree, in 1665, at Harvard 
College. 

The treaty made by the Pilgrim Fathers with Massasoit had been observed 
for more than fifty years. That powerful chieftain, dying, had left the govern¬ 
ment in the hands of his son, Alexander, whose ill-treatment at the hands 
of the whites, which had probably occasioned his death, may in part have 
led to the implacable hostility of his brother and successor, Philip of Pokanoket. 
This chief, as well as most of those who were in alliance with him, had sternly 
rejected all persuasions to Christianity; and if he nursed in his bosom a strong 
vindictive feeling towards the colonists, it is certain that there were many 
reasons for it. The broad territory which had once been the possession of his 
fathers had dwindled away, till a narrow region round Mount Hope Bay 
was all that had been spared by the gradual but irresistible encroachments 
of the colonists. Personal insqlts had been offered to himself and his family, 
and he had been compelled to surrender his arms and pay tribute. Finally, 
his secretary, Seusoman or Sassamon, an Indian who, after professing Christian¬ 
ity, had apostatised and entered his service, had played the spy upon him, 
giving information of his intended movements. It was through his treacherous 
letters that the colonists learned that Philip and his countrymen had at length 
resolved to adopt measures for their destruction. Fearing the consequences 
of what he had done, the renegade returned to the protection of the settlers, 
and was soon after slain by two of the Indian leaders. The perpetrators of 
this deed were arrested, tried, and executed by the colonists. 

Philip was alarmed by the condemnation of his counsellors; and finding 
that the war would inevitably be forced upon him, he resolved to be the first 
in the field. Plis tribe, the Pokanokets or Wampanoags, having sent their 
wives and children to the Narragansets for security, commenced hostilities 
at Swansea. They menaced and insulted the mhabitants, and, after killing 
some of the cattle in the fields, they broke open and rifled the houses. One 
of the Indians being shot by the English, who were highly exasperated at 
such proceedings, the former, in revenge, killed eight of the settlers. This 
was the beginning of King Philip's War, June 24th, 1675. 

It is said that Philip was hurried into the war by the ardour of his men 
some months before he had intended to commence hostilities. He had many 
serious disadvantages to contend with. He had not succeeded in unitmg 
all his countrymen in opposition to the colonists. A large portion of them 
were the allies of his enemies. The praying Indians would gladly have re¬ 
mained neutral, and such was the wish of Eliot; but Philip attacked them and 
drove them mto hostility, although they were still distrusted by the whites. 
The Indians were poorly supplied with provisions, and had no strongholds 
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or fortified places to which they could retreat; while the English had the 
advantages of union, plentiful supplies of arms and provisions, garrisoned 
towns, and a superior knowledge of the art of war. 

The superstitious among the English .®leclared that strange sights and 
sounds foreboded, in many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near; 
the singing of bullets, and the awful passing away of drums in the air; invisible 
troops of horses were heard riding to and fro; and in a clear, still, sunshiny 
morning, the phantoms of men fearfully flitting byThese and other 
terrible omens did not, however, prevent the people from making vigorous 
efforts to resist the enemy. 

The war was regarded as a special judgment in punishment of prevailing 
sins. Among these sins, the general court of Massachusetts, on October 19th, 
after consultation with the eiders, enumerated neglect in the training of the 
children of church members; pride, in men’s wearing long and curled hair; 
excess in apparel; naked breasts and arms, and superfluous ribbons; the 
toleration of Quakers; hurry to leave meeting before blessing asked; profane 
cursing and swearing; tippling houses; want of respect for parents; idleness; 
extortion in shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town to town 
of unmarried men and women, under pretence of attending lectures—“a 
sinful custom, tending to lewdness.” Penalties were denounced against all 
these offences, and the persecution of the Quakers was again renewed. A 
Quaker woman had recently frightened the Old South congregation in Boston 
by entering that meeting-house clothed in sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 
her feet bare, and her face blackened, intending to personify the small-pox, 
with which she threatened the colony in punishment for its sins.^ 

Their usual modes of warfare were practised by the Indians. Expedition 
after expedition was sent against them, but they retreated into the remote 
swamps and were safe. When the soldiers returned to the colony, they would 
again emerge from their hiding-places, and have recourse to their system 
of surprise, massacre, and retreat. Parties on their way to church, or around 
the family fireside, were suddenly attacked and slaughtered in cold blood. 
The towns of Taunton, Nantasket, and Dartmouth were visited with fire 
and destruction. In July a party of English attacked Philip at Pocasset, 
and drove him into a swamp, which they surrounded. But the wily savage 
escaped into the western part of Massachusetts, the country of the Nipmucs, 
whom he incited to take up arms against the colonists. This tribe soon after 
set fire to the town of Quaboag, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

The little army of the colonists marched into the country of the Narragan- 
sets, who, although professedly neutral, were known to give slndter to the 
enemy. They were forced into a treaty, accompanied by a promise to deliver 
up the hostile Indians who should retreat to their territory. This treaty 
was concluded on the 15th of July. There was now a prospect of a speedy 
termination to the war. But it was only just begun. A sort of frenzy seemed 
to have seized all the Indians of New England. The eastern tribes took up 
the hatchet, and those on Connecticut river also joined in the war on the 
side of Philip. The towns of Hadley, Platfield, Deerfield, Northfield, and 
Sugar Loaf Hill bore witness to their treachery and cruelty. In October 
the Springfield Indians deserted the alliance of the English, and, after burning 
three quarters of that town, joined King Philip. The treaty with the Narra- 
gansets was of short continuance; for on the 9th of September, 1G75, the 
commissioners of the three colonies, convinced of their treachery, declared 
war against them, and ordered a body of one thousand men to be sent into 
their territory. 
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The time chosen for the operations of this force .was the depth of winter, 
and their commander was Josiah Winslow. The abode of the Indians was 
on an island of about five or six acres, situated in an impassable swamp, the 
only entrance being upon a long tiee lying over the water, so that but one 
man could pass at a time; but the water was frozen; the trees and thickets 
were white with their burden of snow, as was the surface of the earth, so that 
the smallest movement of the Indians could be seen. Within the isle were 
gathered the powers of the Narraganset tribe, with their wives, families, and 
valuable things; the want of leaves and thick foliage allowed no ambush, 
and the savage must fight openly beside his own hearthstone. It w^as the 
close of day when the colonists came up to the place; a fort, a blockhouse, 
and a wall that passed round the isle proved the skill as well as resolution 
of the assailed; the frozen shores and water were quickly covered with the 
slain, and then the Indians fought at their doors and aroimd their children till 
all was lost, and a thousand of them fell.^' 

In this engagement the English loss was about two hundred and thirty ^ 
[December 19th, 1675]. It ended the offensive operations of the Narragansets, 
who soon after removed to the Nipmuc comitry. Many battles were sub¬ 
sequently fought in quick succession, and the Indians were hunted from place 
to place, until but a shadow of their former greatness remained.'^ 

No longer sheltered by the River Indians, who now began to make their 
peace, and even attacked by bands of the Mohawks, Philip returned to his 
own country, about Mount Hope, where he was still faithfully supported by 
his female confederate and relative, Witamo, squaw-sachem of Pocasset. 
Philip was watched and followed by Church, who surprised his camp (August 
1st), killed upwards of a hundred of his people, and took prisoners his wife 
and boy. The disposal of thisr child was a subject of much deliberation. 
Several of the elders were urgent for putting him to death. It was finally 
resolved to send him to Bermuda, to be sold into slavery—a fate to which 
many other of the Indian captives were subjected. Witamo shared the 
disasters of Philip. Most of her people were killed or taken. She herself was 
drowned while crossing a river in her flight; but her body was recovered, and 
the head, cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton amid the jeers and scoffs 
of the colonial soldiers and the tears and lamentations of the Indian prisoners. 

Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Again 
attacked by Church, he was killed by one of his own people, a deserter to the 
colonists. His dead body was beheaded and quartered, the sentence of the 
English law upon traitors. One of his hands was given to the Indian who 
had shot him, and on the day appointed for a public thanksgiving (August 
17th) his head was carried in triumph to Plymouth. 

The popular rage against the Indians was excessive. Death or slavery 
was the penalty for all known or suspected to have been concerned in shedding 
English blood. The other captives who fell into the hands of the colonists 
were distributed among them as ten-year servants. Roger Williams received 
a boy for his share. A large body of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat of 
peace, were treacherously made prisoners by Major Waldron, who commanded 
there. Some two hundred of these Indians, claimed as fugitives from Massa¬ 
chusetts, were sent by water to Boston, where some were hanged, and the 
rest shipped off to be sold as slaves. Some fishermen of Marblehead having 
been killed by the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they 


t ^ puts the Indian loss at “ about one thousand,’^ and says “ the contest was -one 

Wh kind ever fought in America." It was fought in what is now 
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came out of meeting on a Sunday^ fell upon two Indian prisoners who had 
just been brought in^ and murdered them on the spot. The same ferocious 
spirit ( 5 f revenge which governed the cotemporaneous conduct of Berkeley 
in Virginia towards those concerned in Bac(|n^s rebellion, swayed the authorities 
of New England in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By the end 
of the year tlie contest was over in the south, upwards of two thousand Indians 
having been killed or taken. But some time elapsed before a peace could 
be arranged with the eastern tribes, whose haunts it was not so easy to reach. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE INDIANS AND ON THE COLONIES 

In this short war of hardly a year’s duration the Wampanoags and Nar- 
ragansets had suffered the fate of the Pequots. The work of conversion was 
510W again renewed, and, after such overwhelming proofs of Christian supe¬ 
riority, with sc)inewhat greater success. A second edition of the Indian Old 
Teiitameid, \Y\iic\i seems to have been more in demand than the New, was 
published in 1683, revised by Eliot, with the assistance of John Cotton, son 
of the “great Cotton,” and minister of Plymouth. The fragments of the 
subject tribes, broken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude virtues of 
their fathers, without acquiring the laborious industry of the whites. Many 
perished by (mlisting in the military expeditions undertaken in future years 
against Acadia and the West Indies. The Indians intermarried with the 
blacks, and thus confirmed their degradation by associating themselves with 
another oppressed and unfortunate race. Gradually they dwindled away. 

On the side of the colonists the contest had also been very disastrous. 
Twelve or thirteen towns had been entirely yuiiied, and many others partially 
destroyed. Six hundred houses had been burned, near a tenth part of all 
in New England. Twelve captains and more than six hundred men in the 
]n'imc of life had fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in mourn- 
i]ig. The ])(^cuniary losses and expenses of the war were estimated at near 
a million of dollars. Massachusetts was burdened with a heavy debt. No 
aid nor ndief seems to have come from abroad, except a contribution from 
Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers by the war.^^ 

Thus was th(^ race of Massasoit requited for his long-continued friendship 
to the whites. The Mohegans had remained faithful to the English during 
the war. Rhode Island had participated in the sufferings of Massachusetts. 
The advance of the colonies in wealth and population was retarded a full 
half century. Th(( eastern Indians, supplied with arms and encouraged by the 
Ih’ench, continued in arms nearly two years longer, peace not being restored 
till April, 1678. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE RECEIVES A ROYAL GOVERNOR 

The cxiicnse of this war had been borne by the colonies, without recourse 
to the mother country; and this was made a subject of reproach by the king’s 
ministers, as implying pride and insubordination. The project claims of 
Mason and Goigcs with respect to New Hampshire and Maine were revived, 
and Edward Randolph, the agent of Mason, and an emissary from the privy 
council, was sent out to demand from Massachusetts the relinquishment of 
her jurisdiction over those colonies. He arrived in the summer of 1676, 
before Philip’s War was terminated; and the colonists thus found themselves 
compelled at the same time to defend themselves against the sovereign in 
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England and the savages at their firesides. Stoughton and Biilkeley were 
despatched as agents to England to support the interests of Massachusetts. 
The result of the legal proceedings in England was that the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts over New Hampsh^e ceased; but it was preserved in Maine 
by an arrangement with the successful claimant. The_ king had offered to 
purchase Maine, in order to unite it with New Hampshire, and bestow both 
on his son, the duke of Monmouth; but before he had completed the bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the Gorges title for twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds; and they continued to hold it, notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of the king. 

The inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to remain attached to 
Massachusetts; but they were compelled to submit and receive a royal gov¬ 
ernor, the first that ever exercised power in New England. The office was 
conferred on Edward Cranfield, who, like Randolph, was a rapacious adven¬ 
turer, intent on making a fortune, by urging the claims of Mason to the soil, 
which the people had purchased from others, and improved by their own 
labour. After involving himself in controversies and altercations with the 
settlers and their legislative assembly, in which he was continually foiled, he 
finally solicited his own recall. Shortly after his departure. New Hampshire 
resumed her connection with Massachusetts, and retained it until the British 
revolution of 1688. 


MASSACHUSETTS ROBBED OF ITER CHARTER (1G,S3 A.D.) 

The enforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a source, of contro¬ 
versy between Massachusetts ancl the crown. In orcku' to compel obedience 
to those laws, a forfeiture of thp charter was thniatened; and the general 
court, after declaring that the Acts of Navigtition were an invasion of their 
rights, so long as th(^y were not represented in parliament, gave them legal 
force by an act of their own. This preserved their consistency, and saved 
the chailnr for the time; but it was not long lief ore the corrupt court of 
Charles 11 commenced the work of depriving the citicis and corporate towns 
of England of their charters, and Massachusetts could no longer hope to be 
spared. N(nv agents w(tc despatched to England, however, to avert the 
danger; but in 1688 a quo warnmlo was issmul.^ 

Thus tyranny triumphed, and the chart(n’ fell. This was the last effective 
act of Charles II I’clativc; to Massachusc'.tts; for ])('.fore any nenv government 
could be settled, the, monarch was (h'ad. Ills death a,nd that of the charter 
were nearly contemiiorary. The accfsssion of Janies 11 to the Jhiglish throne 
took ])lace in Ihibruary, 1685. The condition of the colony had long awakened 
the gloomiest ajifirehensions. The worst fears seemed confirmed, therefore, 
when, before the death of Charles, it was rejiorted that Kirke, the ferocious 
and detestable governor of Tangier, and infamous at a later date as the asso- 
ciat,e of Jidfreys, had bi'cn apjiointc'd their governor. There were all the 
symptoms in tlie country of an expiring constitution. Several of the towns 
liad refused to send deputies to tJie general court, and little was transacted 
by that once active body. Resentment was shown towards those magistrates 
who had favoured the surrender of the charter. It was a relief to the people 
to find that .Joseph Dudley wars aiipoinied president by the king, instead of 
Kirke. It was the substitution of a lesser evil for one infinitely greater. 
The general court was then in session; a copy of his commission was pre¬ 
sented and read; and a rejily was returned, complaining of its arbitrariness, 
and that the people were abridged of their liberties as Englishmen. 
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Randolph served his writs of quo warranto against Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; and the New England colonies, having lost the freedom which 
they had so long enjoyed, were destined to experience the rigours of a despot¬ 
ism the more galling from its contrast wit|j their former liberties. 

At length the dreaded change came; and in the depth of winter his majesty’s 
frigate Kingfisher arrived on the coast, and Sir Edmund Andros, a “poor 
knight of Guernsey,” glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston as 
“captain-general and governor-in-chief” of all New England, with “com¬ 
panies of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed” 
upon the colony, and “repeated menaces that some hundreds more were 
intended.” His commission, “more illegal and arbitrary than that of Dudley 
and Empson, granted by Henry VII,” has been preserved, and its powers 
were sufficiently full and despotic.<^ But as this is not the first appearance 
of Andros in American history, we must go back and bring forward the story 
of New York and the other settlements wherein he first won notoriety.® 


THE CAEEEE OF ANDROS IN NEW YORK 

By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 New York was restored to the 
English, as we have seen, and all other conquests made during the war returned 
to their former possessors. The validity of his former charter being ques¬ 
tioned, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered him to 
govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should estab¬ 
lish, and to administer justice according to the laws of England, allowing an 
appeal to the king in person. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is singular that in 
neither of his charters was the* brother of the king granted such extraordi¬ 
nary rights and privileges as were conferred on Lord Baltimore. The duke 
of York retained the government of the colony, under this charter, until he 
ascended the throne of England as James II. 

Sir Edmund Andros was the first governor under the new charter, and he 
thus commenced a career which has given him a conspicuous place in the 
annals of nearly every colony for the twenty years following. The duke had 
instructed Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to respect private 
rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the 
Dutch. But his choice of a governor was a most unhappy one. The same 
tyranny which afterwards characterised his administration in the New Eng¬ 
land colonies also marked his course here.^ 

The country which, after the reconquest of the New Netherlands, was 
again conveyed to the duke of York included the New England frontier from 
the Kennebec to the St. Croix, extended continuously to Connecticut river, 
and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an 
attempt to consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhab¬ 
itants of the eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere 
to Connecticut. The charter certainly did not countenance their decision; 
and, unwilling to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York. 

Andros, with armed sloops, proceeded _to Connecticut (July 9th, 1675) to 
vindicate his jurisdiction as far as the river. On the_ first alarm, William 
Leet, the aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the church of 
Guilford, educated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hospitable 
even to regicides, convened the assembly (July 10th, 1675). A proclamation 
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was unanimously voted, and forwarded by expreSvS to Bull, tire captain of the 
company on whose firmness the independence of the little colony rested. 
It arrived just as Andros, hoisting the king’s flag, demanded the surrender 
of Saybrook port. Immediately ihe English colours were raised within the 
fortress. Despairing of victory, Andros attempted persuasion, tiaving been 
allowed to land with his personal retinue, he assumed authority, and in the 
king’s name ordered the duke’s patent, witlr his own commission, to be read. 
In the king’s name, he was commanded to desist, and Andros was overawed 
by the fishermen and farmers who formed the colonial troops. Their procla^ 
mation he called a slender affair, and an ill requital for his intended kindness. 
The Saybrook militia, escorting him to his boat, saw him sail for Long Island, 

and Connecticut, resenting the aggres¬ 
sion, made a declaration of its wrongs, 
sealed it with its seal, and transmitted 
it to the neighbouring plantations. 

In New York itself Andros was 
hardly more welcome than at Say¬ 
brook; for the obedient servant of 
the duke of York discouraged every 
mention of assemblies, and levied cus¬ 
toms without the consent of the people. 
But since the Puritans of Long Island 
claimed a representative government 
as an inalienable English birthright, 
and the whole population opposed the 
ruling system as a tyranny, the gov¬ 
ernor, who was personally free from 
vicious dispositions, advised his mas¬ 
ter to concede legislative franchises. 

James put his whole character into 
his reply to_ Andros (January 1st, 
1677), which is as follows; 



Sir Edmund Andros 

( 1637 - 1714 ) 


I cannot but suspect assemblies would be 
of dangerous consequence; nothing being more 
known than the aptness of such bodies to as¬ 
sume to thernselves many privileges, which 
prove destructive to, or very often disturb, the 
peace of government, when they are allowed. 
Neither do I see any use for them. Things that need redress may be sure of finding it at 
the quarter sessions, or by the legal and ordinary ways, or, lastly, by appeals to myself. 
However, I shall be ready to consider of any proposal you shall send. 


In November, some months after the province of Sagadahoc, that is, 
Maine beyond the Kennebec, had been protected by a fort and a considerable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England; but he could not give wisdom to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to continue the 
duties which, at the surrender, had- been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be added that 
the taxes were hardly three per cent, on imports, and really insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the colony; while the claim to exercise prerogative in 
the church was abandoned. What was wanting to the happiness of the 
people ? Prompted by an exalted instinct, they demanded power to govern 
themselves. Discontent created a popular convention in 1681; and if the 
two Platts, Titus, Wood, and AVicks of Huntington, aihitrarily summoned 
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to New York, were still more arbitrarily thrown into prison, the fixed pur¬ 
pose of the yeomanry remained unshaken. 

The government of New York was quietly maintained over the settlements 
south and west of the Delaware, till theyfwere granted to Penn; over the 
Jerseys Andros claimed a paramount authority. We have seen the Quakers 
refer the contest for decision to an English commission. 


TROGRESS OF EAST NEW JERSEY; SCOTCH EMIGRATIONS 

In east New Jersey, Philip Carteret had, as the deputy of Sir George, 
resumed the government in 1675, and, gaining popularity by postponing the 
payment of quit-rents, confirmed liberty of conscience with representative 
government. A direct trade with England, unencumbered by customs, was 
encouraged. The commerce of New York was endangered by the competi¬ 
tion ; and, disregarding a second patent from the duke of York, Andros claimed 
that the ships of New Jersey should pay tribute at Manhattan. After long 
altercations, and the arrest of Carteret, terminated only by the honest verdict 
of a New York jury, Andros again entered New Jersey (June 2nd, 1680), to 
intimidate its assembly by the royal patent to the duke. 

The firmness of the legislature preserved the independence of New Jersey; 
the decision of Sir William Jones protected its people against arbitrary taxa¬ 
tion; its prosperity sprang from the miseries of Scotland. The trustees of 
Sir George Carteret, tired of the burden of colonial property, exposed their 
province to sale; and the unappropriated domain, with jurisdiction over the 
five thousand already planted on the soil, was purchased by an association 
of twelve Quakers, under the auspices of Y^illiam Penn. Possession was 
soon taken by Thomas Rudyard*in 1682, as governor or agent for the pur¬ 
chasers. Meantime the twelve proprietors selected each a partner; and to 
the twenty-four, among whom was the timorous, cruel, iniquitous Perth, 
afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and the amiable, learned, and ingenious 
Barclay, a new and latest patent of east New Jersey was granted by the 
duke of York (March 14th, 1683). Ih’oin Scotland the largest emigration 
was expected; and to its people an argument was addressed in favour of 
removing to a country where there was room for a man to flourish without 
wronging his neighbour. 

This is the era at which east Now Jersey, till now chiefly colonised from 
New England, became the asylum of Scottish Presbyterians. Who has not 
heard of the ruthless crimes by which the Stuarts attempted to plant Ejiis- 
copacy in Scotland, on the ruins of Calvinism, and extirpate the faith of a 
whole people ? Just after the grant of cast New Jersey, a proclamation, unpar¬ 
alleled since the days when Alva drove the Netherlands into independence, 
proscribed all who had ever communed with rebels, and put twenty thousancl 
lives at the mercy of informers. After the insurrection of Monmouth in 1684, 
the sanguinary excesses of despotic revenge were revived, gibbets erected in 
villages to intimidate the people, and soldiers intrusted with the execution 
of the laws. Scarce a Presbyterian family in Scotland but was involved in 
proscriptions or penalties; the jails overflowed, and their tenants were sold 
as slaves to the plantations. 

The indemnity proclaimed on the accession of James II was an act of 
delusive clemency. Every day wretched fugitives were tried by a jury of 
soldiers, and executed in clusters on the highways; women, fastened to stakes 
beneath the sea-mark, were dro^vned by the rising tide; the dungeons were 
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crowded with men perishing for want of water and air. The inhumanity of 
the government was barbarous; of the shoals transported to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the men marked by lopping off their 
ears. Is it strange that many {(Scottish Presbyterians of virtue, education, 
and courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious enthusiasm, 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common¬ 
wealth a permanent character ? The country had for its governor the gentle 
Robert Barclay, whose merits as chief proprietary are attested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace and happiness of his colony. Thus 
the mixed character of New Jersey springs from the different sources of its 
people. Puritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soil. 

Everything breathed hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and 
his commissioners. They still struggled to levy a tax on the commerce of 
New Jersey, and at last to overthrow its independence. The decision of 
Jones, which had for a season protected the commerce of New Jersey, roused 
the merchants of New York, The legality of customs arbitrarily assessed 
was denied by the grand jury; and Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a 
traitor against the king, for having encroached on the English liberties of 
New York. Without regard to the danger of the precedent, Dyer was sent 
for trial to England, where no accuser followed him. Meantime ships that 
entered Manhattan harbour visited no custom-house, and for a few short 
months the vision of free trade was realised. 


NEW YORK RECEIVES A CHARTER OF LIBERTIES; DONGAN GOVERNOR, (1683 A.D.) 

Thus was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros returned to 
England; and the grand jury, the sheriff 5f Yorkshire, the provisional gov¬ 
ernor, the council, the corporation of New York, all joined to entreat for the 
people a share in legislation. The duke of York was at the same time solic¬ 
ited by those about him to sell the territory. Pie demanded the advice of 
one who always advised honestly; and no sooner had the father of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, after a visit at New York, transmitted an account of the reforms which 
the province required, than, without delay. Colonel Thomas Dongan, a papist, 
came over as governor, with instructions to convoke a free legislature. At 
last, after long effort, on the 17th of October, 1683, about seventy years after 
Manhattan was first occupied, about thirty years after the demand of the 
popular convention by the Dutch, the representatives of the people met in 
assembly, and_their self-established ''charter of liberties” gave New York a 
place by the side of Virginia and Massachusetts. 


Supreme legislative power [such was its declaration] shall forever be and reside in the 
governor, council, and people, met in general assembly. Every freeholder and freeman shall 
vote for representation without restraint. No freeman shall suffer but by judgment of his 
peers, and all trials shall be by a jury of twelve men. No tax shall be assessed,'on any pretence 
whatever, but by the consent of the assembly. No seaman or soldier shall be quartered on the 
irihabitants against their will. No martial law shall exist. No person professing faith in God 
by Jesus Christ, shall at any time be any ways disquieted or questioned for any difference of 
opinion. 

Thus did the collision of different elements eliminate the intolerance and 
superstition of the early codes of Puritanism. 

The _ Dutch and English of the colony were from this time firmly com¬ 
pacted into one national body, and their union strengthened by frequent inter- 
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marriage. The next year, the long-disputed subject of the boundary between 
New York and Connecticut was amicably settled by a treaty with the pro¬ 
vincial authorities. 

f 

TKEATY WITH, THE FIVE NATIONS 

The administration of Dongan was chiefly distinguished by the attention 
which he bestowed upon Indian affairs, and especially his treaty with the 
Five Nations. This Indian confederacy has been so famous in the annals 
of our country that it will be well here to consider its organization and early 
history. It had long existed in the neighbourhood of the colony, and indeed 
claimed an origin derived from the remotest antiquity. Its members reckoned 
themselves superior to all the rest of mankind, and a system of wise and 
politic measures had acquired them a degree of power and importance never 
attained by any other of the North American tribes. They had adopted 
the Roman principle of incorporating the people of conquered nations with 
themselves, so that some of their wisest sachems and hardiest warriors were 
derived from defeated foes. Each nation had its separate republican con¬ 
stitution, in which official power and dignity were claimed only by age, procured 
only by merit, and retained only during the continuance of public esteem. 

They possessed to an unusual degree the Indian virtues of fortitude in 
the endurance of pain and strong attachment to liberty. All the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes paid tribute to them, and none could make war or peace without 
the consent of the Five Nations. In 1677 the confederacy possessed two 
thousand one hundred and fifty fighting men; and it is easily to be seen that 
a nation of this strength, with the boldness and hardihood of character which 
is always attributed to them, could hardly fail tq. render themselves formidable 
to the white settlers. • 

The Five Nations were engaged in a war with the powerful tribe of the 
Adirondacks at the time the French first settled in Canada, and had driven 
their enemies before them; when Champlain, who conducted the French 
colony, joined the Adirondacks, and by superior conduct, and the use of fire¬ 
arms, defeated the Five Nations in several combats and greatly reduced their 
numbers. The settlements of the Dutch on the Hudson river at this critical 
juncture furnished the Five Nations with a supply of arms and ammunition, 
and thus enabled them to renew the war with so much sjoirit and determi¬ 
nation that they succeeded in completely annihilating the tribe of the Adiron¬ 
dacks. lienee originated the hatred entertained by the confederacy against 
the French, and their grateful attachment to the people of New York. 

In the whiter of 1665 a party of Frcncli despatched against the Five 
Nations by Courcelles, the governor of Canada, lost their way amidst wastes of 
snow, and, after enduring extreme misery, arrived in the greatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Corlear, a Dutchman of some consideration, touched with 
compassion at their misfortunes, received them kindly, supplied them with 
provisions, and by employing influence and artifice with the Indians induced 
them to save their unfortunate enemies. Courcelles expressed much gratitude 
for Corlearis kindness, and the Indians never resented his benevolent stratagem. 
Peace was concluded between the French and Indians in 1667, and continued 
with little interruption until Colonel Dongan's administration. 

The French, meantime, had advanced their settlements along the St. 
Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontenac, on the northwest bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jesuit priests were actively engaged among the Indians, 
giving them religious instruction, and acquiring aij influence by which many 
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of them were led to remain neutral, while the larger number becann 
auxiliaries of the French in time of war. Colonel Dongan sought to esta 
peace with his powerful neighbours, and in July, 1684, he, in conjun 
with Lord Effingham, governoipof Virginia, concluded with the Five Na 
a definite treaty of peace, embracing all the English settlements and all t 
in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchets, c 
spending to the number of the English colonies, were solemnly buried ii 
earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably adhered to. 
la Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the country of the Five Nai 
the same year; but famine and disease reduced his army, and he was ( 
polled to sue for peace and return in disgrace. His successor, De Nou'' 
led a larger army into the territory, but with no better success, being defe 
with heavy loss. 

On the death of Charles II, in 1685, the duke of York ascended the th; 
of England, with the title of James II. The people of New York now s 
ited a new constitution, which had been promised them by the newly ere; 
king when he was as yet only duke of York; but, not ashamed to violate 
former promises, he returned a calm refusal, having_ already determinec 
establish in New York the same arbitrary system which he designed for I 
England. The next year additional taxes were imposed, and the existenc 
a printing-press in the province was forbidden. The French ministers 
the address to conclude with the king a treaty of neutrality for America, wl 
proved highly disadvantageous for the colony, providing that neither pi 
should give assistance to Indian tribes at war with the other. This did 
prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their Indian adhen 
and the Five Nations; but it compelled the English to refrain from as? 
ing these, their ancient allies^ Such a change of treatment on the par' 
the proprietary produced a corresponding change in the sentiments of 
colonists, who now became turbulent and discontented.^ 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NORTHEHN COLONIES UNDER ANDROS 

With all his faults, James II had a strong sentiment of English natioiiali 
and in consolidating the northern colonies, he hoped to engage the cner^ 
of New England in defence of the whole English frontier. 

At last, as we have seen. Sir Edmund Andros, glittering in scarlet a 
lace, landed at Boston as governor of all New England (December 20th, 16S 
How unlike Penn at New Castle ! He was authorized to remove and appo 
members of his council, and, with their consent, to make laws, lay tax 
and control the militia of the country. He was instructed to tolerate 
printing-press, to encourage Episcopacy, and to sustain authority by for 
From New York came West as secretary; and in the council four subservic 
members, of whom but one was a New England man, alone commanded ' 
attention. The other members of the council formed a fruitless but unit 
opposition. 

A series of measures followed, the most vexatious and tyrannical to whi 
men of English descent were ever exposed: '‘The wicked walked on eve 
side, and the vilest men were exalted,’^ said Cotton Mather.^ As agents 
James II, they established an arbitrary government; as men in office, th 
coveted large emoluments. The schools of learning, formerly so well tak 
care of, were allowed to go to decay. A town-meeting was allowed only f 
the choice of town officers. The vote by ballot was rejected. To a coi 
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mittee from Lynn, Andros said plainly, '‘There is no such thing as a town 
in the whole country.” To assemble in town-meeting for deliberation was an 
act of sedition or a riot. None might leave the countiey without a special 
permit. Probate fees were increased almost twenty-fold. To the scrupulous 
Puritans, the idolatrous custom of laying the hand on the Bible, in taking an 
oath, operated as a widely-disfranchising test. 

The Episcopal service had never yet been performed within Massachusetts 
Bay, except by the chaplain of the hated commission of 1665. Its day of 
liberty was come. Andros demanded one of the meeting-houses for the 
church. The wrongs of a century crowded on the memories of the Puritans 
as they answered, “We cannot Avith a good conscience consent.” Goodman 



WiiiPPi^E House, Ipswich 
(Built, in 1(533 a.i>.) 


Needham declared he would not ring the bell; but at the appointed hour 
the bell rang, March 25th, 1687, and in a Boston meeting-house the common 
prayer was read in a surplice. 

At the instance and with the special concurrence of James II, a tax of a 
penny in the pound, and a poll-tax of twenty pence, Avith a subsequent increase 
of duties, were laid by Andros and his council (March 3rd, 1687). The towns 
generally refused payment. Wilbore, of Taunton, was imprisoned for writing 
a protest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wise, the minister 
who used to assert, “Demociacy is ChrisPs government in church and state,” 
advised resistance. “We have,” said he, “a good God and a good king; 
we shall do Avell to stand to our privileges.” “You have no privilege,” 
answered one of the council, after the arraignment of Wise and the selectmen, 
“you have no privilege left you but not to be sold as slaves.” “Do you 
believe,” demanded Andros, “Joe and Tom may tell the king what money he 
may have ? ” The writ of habeas corpus was withheld. The prisoners pleaded 
Magna Charta. “Do not think,” replied one of the judges, “the laws of 
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Fnrfmd follow you to the ends of the earth.” And in his charge to the 
S imy, Dudley spoke plainly, “Worthy gentlemen, we,expect a good 
ySct from you,” Tire verdict followed; and after unprisonmeut came 

heavy fines and partial disfranchisements. . , ,, 

Oppression threatened tlie country with rum; and the oppressors, quoting 
an Son current among the mercantile monqpohsts of England answered 
without disguise, “It is not for liis majesty’s interests you should thriye ” 
Se, of Ctolestown, produced an Inchan deed It was pronounced worth 
nSiore than the scratch of a boar’s paw.” Lands were held, not by a f eudal 
tenure but under grants from the general rourt to towns and from towns 
to individuals. The town of Lynn produced its records; they were slighted 
“as not worth a rush.” Otlieis pleaded possession ^d use of the land 
“You take possession,” it was answered, “ for the king. , 'The lands reserved 
for the poor generaUyall common lands, were appropriated by favourites; 
mits of intrasion were multiplied; and fees, amounting in some cases to 
one-fourth the value of an estate, were exacted for granting a patent to its 
owner. A selected jury offered no relief. “Our condition,’ said Daniorth, 
'‘is little inferior to absolute slavery”; and the people of Lynn afterwards 
crave thanks to God for their escape from the worst of bondage Ihc gov¬ 
ernor invaded liberty and property after such a manner, said the temperate 
Tnnren.^e Mather, “as no man could say anything was his own.” 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE, AND CONNECTICUT LOSE THEIH LIBEHTY (1087 A.D.) 

The jurisdiction of Andrps had, from the first, comprehended all New 
England. Against the charter of Rhodes Island a writ of quo warranto had 
been issued. The judgment against Massachusetts left no hope of protection 
from the courts, submissive to the royal will; and the Quakers, acting under 
instructions from the towns, resolved not “ to stand suit,” but to appeal to 
the conscience of the Idng for the “privileges and liberties granted by Charles 
II, of blessed memory.” The colony of Rhode Island had cause to bless the 
memory of Charles II. Soon after the arrival of Andros, he (kfinaiided the 
surrender of the charter, Walter Clarke, the governor, insisted on waiting 
for “a fitter season,” Repairing to Rhode Island, Andros dissolved its 
government and broke its seal (January 12th, 1687); five^ of its citizens were 
appointed members of his council; and a commission, irresponsible to the 
people, was substituted for the suspended system of freedom. 

In the autumn of the same year, Andros, attended by some of his council, 
and by an armed guard, set forth for Connecticut (October 26th, 1687), to 
assume the government of that place. On the third writ of quo warranto, 
the colony, in a petition to the kmg, asserted its chartered rights, yet desired, 
in any event, rather to share the fortunes of Massachusetts than to be annexed 
to New York. Andros found the assembly in session (October 31st), and 
demanded the surrender of its charter. The brave Governor Treat pleaded 
earnestly for the cherished patent, which had been purchased by sacrifices and 
martyrdoms, and was endeared by halcyon days. The shades of evening 
descended during the prolonged discussion; an anxious crowd of farmers had 
gathered to witness the debate. The charter lay on the table. Of a sudden, 
the lights are extinguished; and, as they were rekindled, the charter had 
disappeared. William Wadsworth, of Hartford, stealing noiselessly through 
the opening crowd, concealed the precious parchment in the hollow of an oak. 
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wMch was older than the colony, and was long standing to confirm the taled 
Meantime, Andros assumed the government, selected counsellors, and, demand¬ 
ing the records of Connecticut, to the annals of its freedom set the word '' Einis.” 

If Connecticut lost its liberties, the e3»stern frontier was depopulated. 
An expedition against the French establishments, which have left a name 
to Castin, roused the passions of the neighbouring Indians in 1688; and 
Andros, after a short deference to the example of Penn,_made a vain pursuit 
of a retreating enemy, who had for their powerful allies the savage forests 
and the inclement winter. Not long after the first excursion to the east, in 
July, 1688, the whole seaboard from Maryland to the St. Croix was united 
in one extensive despotism. The entire 
dominion, of which Boston, the largest 
English town in the New World, was the 
capital, was abandoned to Andros, its 
governor-general, and to Eandolph, its 
secretary, with his needy associates. But 
the impoverished country disappointed 
avarice. The eastern part of Maine had 
already been pillaged by agents, who 
had been—it is Randolph’s own state¬ 
ment —“ as arbitrary as the Grand Turk”; 
and in New York also there was, as Ran¬ 
dolph expressed it, “little good to be, 
done,” for its people “had been squeezed 
dry by Dongan.” But on the arrival of 
the new commission, Andros hastened to 
the south to supersede his hated rival, 
and assumed the government of New 
York and New Jersey. 

The spirit which led forth the colonics 
of New England kept their liberties 
alive; in the general gloom, the ministers 
])reached sedition and planned resistance. 

Besperate measures were postponed, 
that one of the ministers might make 
an appeal to the king; and Increase Mather, escaping the vigilance of 
Randolph, was already embarked on the dangerous mission for redress. 
But relief came from a revolution of which the inliuence was to pervade the 
European world. 

THE EEVOLUTION OF 16SS IN NEW ENGLAND; ANDROS IMrRISONED 

The great news of the invasion of England, the flight of James II, and 
the declaration of Prince William of Orange reached Boston on the fourth 
day of April, 1689. The messenger was immediately imprisoned; but his 
message could not be suppressed; and “ the preachers had alreacly matured 
the evil design” of a revolution. For the events that followed were “not a 
violent passion of the rabble, but a long-contrived piece of wickedness.” 
“ There is a general buzzing among the people, great with expectation of their 

The tradition of the “ Charter Oak ” has caused historians some Uneasiness It seems to 
appear first in Trumbull’s « liistory in 1797. That worlc is very reliable as a rule, but the 
incident lacks all contemporary confirmation. While neither improbable nor controvertible 
the tradition must be branded “ not proved.”] 



Incuea.se Matheh 
(1039-1723) 
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old charter, or they know not wluii ” ; •'-'neli was ilic uruuam'un-.-aLO'<<1 Andros 
to Brockholt, with onhws that llw suldirrs .diniiid !u- n-ady lor ncnon. 

About nine o’clock of tlu; iiioriiiiit^ of thr ISlh, ju-l ;o Ui ory,-. Hk' coiiH 
mander of the Rosa frigate, stejqied on siioiv, (livrii and Hio i‘.o,.!on ship- 
carpenters gathered about him and inadf' him a piToiu-r. ! he i.osu took the 
alarm. The royalist sheriff hastened (o(iuiet fh.- multiisid.-, ami the mulihude 
secured him as their prisoner. 'TIk' governor. v,hh ihm erootmv-. resisted 
in council, withdrew to the fort jo desire ;i e..nhavni'.'_ v.idi the nimi.ster.s 
and two or three more. Tlu; coiiten'iiee was declijsed. 1 ho nld lo.agistrates 
were reinstated, as a council of .safely; the whoio town n» o in. nr’n ■. '• with the 
most unanimous rc'solution (hat ever iiispiied ;i peoplo ; .•nnl a di-chir.aiion, 
read from the balcony, dehmded the insurrection a a duty it. (hul and the 


country. _ , • • 

The governor, vainly athanpting to eseap.* to tho inaaio, w.'-, \siih his 
creatures, coinp(dl('(l to s(‘ek j)roU‘ciion by .ubmi ion; ihinue.h tho si root.; 
where he laid first tlisjdayed his scarlet eo;ii and .‘irbiiraiv r.inuoi ion. he 
and his fellows W(U'{! marched to (he lowu-hos!-o. ;tnd thonco n. pt-j ,in. 'J'he 
castle was taken; the frigatt'was mastered ; ihe 'ootiiuMtion woo- i.oeupiod. 
How should a iKwv goV(*nu!lent, he in.'-tituieii ? 'r.c.'.n mootn.:' , bolero now:; 

had arrived of the: jiroclamation of W illlaiu and M.uy, v.oio !,oM thnm'.dioui 
the colony. Of hfty-four towns, forty ron.ainiy, po.t'al.l', n:e;o. \.»iod to 
reassume the old charter. HepreseniaiiN'e,. v.oio eh.- on. ;:.iid nhoo more 
Massachusetts as.semhled in general conn . Ma.s' ib’nd s It i but a ■ iioii 
rule from Boston to Plymouth. Alread}'. on tho 'J.'nd •.< \p!!l. .Naihimiel 
Clark, the agent of Andro.s, wa;-; in jail; llincidoy lo um'd ifo !e,vornmonl, 
and tlui childri'ii of (he Pilgrims renewed the I'on tituiie!! v.bieii bed boon 
uiianimou.sly signed in the MiWjjlmr, r. P.ut net m-o tie- i;;fhoi of fh.* 
old colony remainc'd alive, d'he days of th • Pilyrim vo iv o-.. i, .'ucl a now 
generation ixissessnl tin* soil. 

The royalists luid {>!•{‘tended that “ the t,)uaKor m;:nd. o " ipf.,do I find 
had imbibed nothing of (^uakeri.sm but it- indiiiotvnoo o, n.rm , and did not 
even desire a restoration of the churtor. ()n May hay. ’b' U- u md oh-oiion 
day, the iiihabitanis and frei'inen poured into Xowpon . :m { ila' v.ia.lo -'.io^ 
mocracie” publislu'd to tlu* world their gratltudo "i,, OM,,d piovideuco 
ofGod.” “ We take it to lie our duty" tlun tho\ rmiiiaao " u. f. v huld 
of our former gracious jjrivilcge;;, in our ehaii.a- CMUfa.m- 1 ” Vud by a 
unanimous vote tlu*. otlici'rs wlmm .\mlro;‘. lia-i .ii uLacod v.oro eniiruiueri. 
For nine months th(*r(* was no aekiiow'lcdgi'ti chiof soa;'! ijafo, hid no one 
dare to assume re.spon.sibility ? All eyes turned to oiio ..f jUo (.|d Ant iunmian 
exiles, the more thaii octogi'iiarinn, ilenrv Pull: and ibe !- :irh ■ (had.cr, 
true to the light within, (‘inployed (Ik* la-t glimnifaiii;* of hie lo re. Imic ihe 
democratic ^charter of Itliudi* Island. ()nce uiore it ; fr. e |‘ii\eriuneii! i-; 
oigmiised, its si'iil i.s rt'iiewu'd ; tlu* .“.^yiiihnl. an anehor; tic* moHo, “ liope. 

The peojile oi Conn('(*(i(*ut sjnirned (he govermueiU wiiieh .\ndro.., h.ad 
appomtod_ and which th(*y luul alway.s feared it wa- a .-in to ub.-y. 'I Ik* 
but iHil- f'ltaeed, wa.s falcen fri.m it hidinc-place .May 
9th, 1090; an a,ssfinibly wps (*(mv(*ned ; ami in : pite t,f tb.. “ i- iid " i.f .\ndro ., 
new chaptcr.s were begun in tlu* records of freedom. SulfolL count'.*, nu Long 
Island, rejoined Connecticut. 

New York also .shared the impulse, but with le.- -. umuiimitv. Put the 
common people among the Dutch, h*d bv lu-lder and hi-; .o,n-indaw Milbourne, 
insisted on proclaiming William the stadtholder kim^ of Kn-dand. As we .Miaii 
see later, the peaceful inhabitants of Now Jersey wem* h*fl i'n a laf c uf nature ; 
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dr old governments were dissolved; and, in the simplicity and freedom of 
dr wilderness, they were secure in their own innocence. Maryland had also 
^ected a revolution, in which Protestant intolerance, as well as popular 
3rt3'', had acted its part. * 

Thus did a popular insurrection, beginning at Boston, extend to the 
3 sapeake and to the wilderness. This New England revolution ''made a 
at noise in the world.” Its object was Protestant liberty; and William 
1 Mary, the Protestant sovereigns, were proclaimed with rejoicings such as 
lerica had never before known in its intercourse with England. Could 
)e that ianerica was deceived in her confidence—that she had but sub- 
uted the absolute sovereignty of parliament, which to her would prove 
sovereignty of a commercial aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts ? 
;ton was the centre of the revolution which now spread to the Chesapeake ; 
3 SS than a century it would commence a revolution for hmnanity.<^ 


LEISLERts REBELLION 

[n 1G87 Andros had been reappointed governor of New York, as we have 
l; and having a year before been appointed to the supreme command of 
7 England, he remained at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
committed the domestic government of New York to Nicholson, as 
tenant-governor. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
colony to the neighbouring one, were measures particularly odious to 
people. 

Ln July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with the French, a party of 
ve hundred warriors made a sudden descent on Montreal, burned and 
led the town, killed one thousq^nd of the inhabitants, carried away a number 
risoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to their own coun- 
with the loss of only three of their number. Had the English followed 
his success of their allies, all Canada might have been easily conquered; 
igle vigorous act on the part of the English colonies would have sufficed 
srminato forever the rivalry of France and England in this quarter of 
world, 

leantime, the discontent of the people of New York had greatly increased, 
the news of the accession of William and Mary, and the successful insur- 
on at Boston, served to heighten it. Still it might have subsided without 
violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local authorities of 
York indicated a hesitation to comply with the general revolution of 
ng in the colony. The lieutenant-governor and his council refrained from 
laiming William and Mary, and sent a haughty letter to General Brad- 
it, at Boston, demanding the immediate release of Andros. The more 
lent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the issue, which 
t inevitably have been in favour of the new sovereigns; but the more 
lerous body of the people apprehended some craft from Nicholson and 
associates in office, and, forming a party, they placed at its head Jacob 
ler, a man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and very narrow 
.city. Fie had already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
h he had imported, and alleged that there was no legitimate government 
le colony. 

hcholson having begun to make preparations for defence against a foreign 
don (June, 1689), Leisler took command of some trained bands, marched 
le fort, took possession, and expressed his determination to hold it until 
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the decision of the sovereigns should be known. He despatched a messenger 
to King William, and succeeded in interesting the government at Boston in 
his favour. The report being raised that an English fleet was approaching 
to assist the insurgents, all classes in New York immediately joined the 
party of Leisler; while Nicholson, fearful of sharing the fate of Andros, fled 
to England. Soon after Leisler’s assumption of power, a letter came from 
the British ministry, directed “ to such as for the time take care for adminis¬ 
tering the laws of the province,’^ and giving authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Regarding this as addressed to himself, Leisler 
assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed his own executive 
council. A convention composed of deputies from the several towns and 
districts assembled at New York, and adopted various regulations for the 
temporary government of the province. 

But these proceedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Long Island solicited Connecticut to annex their insular settle¬ 
ments to its jurisdiction, while a number of gentlemen, jealous of the eleva¬ 
tion of a man of inferior rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, 
seized the fort there, declaring that they held it for King William, and dis¬ 
avowed all connection with Leisler. James Milbourne, later a son-in-law of 
Leisler, was despatched to Albany to dislodge them. They gave up the fort 
to him and retired to the neighbouring colonies; and Leisler, to revenge him¬ 
self for their defection, confiscated their estates. The colonists of New York 
were thus mihappily divided, and animosity and malignity existed between 
the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, however, exhibited no symp¬ 
toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were divided between the two 
parties, and no blood was shed by either during the continuance of the con¬ 
troversy. The miseries of foreigp war and hostile invasion were now unhappily 
added to the calamity of internal dissensions. 

The condition of the French in Canada had been suddenly raised from 
the brink of ruin to a state of comparative security by the arrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, under a skilful and active old general, 
Count de Frontenac, who now assumed the command of the French settlement, 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He effected a treaty 
of neutrality with the Five Nations, and then despatched a body of French 
and Indians against New York, in the depth of winter. This party wandered 
for twenty-two days through deserts rendered trackless by the snow, when 
approaching the village of Schenectady (February 8th, 1690), benumbed, 
famished, and fatigued, they sent forward a messenger to deliver to the 
inhabitants their submission as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour 
of an inclement night, and finding that the inhabitants were all in bed, with¬ 
out even the precaution of a public watch, they determined to massacre the 
people from whom they were just before about to implore mercy. The inhab¬ 
itants rushed from their beds as the savage war-whoop burst upon their ears, 
and at their doors met the murderers with uplifted tomahawk. The light of 
the burning village, which was soon fired by the Indians, disclosed the help¬ 
less inhabitants to the savages, who, frantic with slaughter, cut down all 
who fell in their way. Sixty perished in that dreadful night; of those who 
attempted to escape by flight, twenty-five lost their limbs from the severity 
of the season; while a few made their perilous way to Albany through a 
violent ^now-storm.^ 

In 1690 Leisler took a step which Fiske o calls '' a memorable event in 
American history.” He called together the first congress of American colo¬ 
nies, May 1st, to prepare offensive and defensive measures against the French 
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lanada. Though the southern colonies declined to take part, Massachu- 
:S, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Maryland joined New York, but they had 
general to match the genius of Frontenac.« The army proceeded as far as 
he head of Lake Champlain, whence the^ were obliged to return for want 
)oats to convey them farther. To co-operate with them, a fleet of thirty 
5 els, under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
, landing troops, made an attack upon Quebec; but the garrison was too 
ng for him, and the enterprise was abandoned. 

Leisler’s messenger to King William was graciously received by his majesty; 
the representations of Nicholson induced the king to make no express 
gnition of Leisler’s authority; and in August, 1689, Henry Sloughter was 
ointed Governor of New York. Leisler refused to surrender the fort to one 
lie governor’s officers who reached New York before him, and a conflict took 
;e in which some blood was shed. When the governor himself arrived, 
iler vainly endeavored to secure terms, but after a short delay was seized, 
ither with some of his adherents.« 

The prisoners, eight in number, were promptly arraigned before a special 
t constituted for the purpose by an ordinance, and having inveterate 
lists as judges. Six of the inferior insurgents made their defence, were 
acted of high treason, and were reprieved. Leisler and Milbourne denied 
le governor the power to institute a tribunal for judging his predecessor, 
they appealed to the king. On their refusal to plead, they were con¬ 
ned of high treason as mutes, and sentenced to death. Sloughter, in a 
: of excitement, assented^ to the vote of the council that Leisler and 
louriie should be executed. “ The house, according to their opinion given, 
approve of what his excellency and council had done.” 

Accordingly, on the next day (May 16th), amidst a drenching rain, Leisler, 
ing from his wife, Alice, and his numerous family, was with his son-in-law, 
ourne, led to the gallows. Both acknowledged the errors which they had 
nitted “through ignorance and jealous fear, through rashness and passion, 
agh misinformation and misconstruction”; in other respects they asserted 
innocence, which their blameless private lives confirmed. “Weep not 
IS, who are departing to our God”—these woire Leisler’s words to his 
?.sscd friends—“but weep for yourselves, that remain behind in misery 
vexation”; adding, as the handkerchief was bound round his face, “I 
these eyes shall see our Lord Jesus in heaven.” Milbourne exclaimed, 
ie for the king and queen, and the Protestant religion in which I was 
and bred. Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
he appeal to the king, which had not been permitted during their lives, 
made by Leisler’s son; and though the committee of lords of trade 
■ted that the forms of law had not been broken, the estates of “the 
Lsed” were restored to their families. Dissatisfied with this imperfect 
ss, the friends of Leisler persevered till an act of parliament, strenuously 
minly opposed by Dudley, reversed the attainder in 1695. 
hus fell^ Leisler and Milbourne, victims to party spirit. The event 
k deep into the public mind. Long afterwards, their friends, whom a 
ist of that day described as “the meaner sort of the inhabitants,” and 
ivere_ distinguished always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration, 
)position to the doctrine of legitimacy, formed a powerful and ultimately 
zessful party. The rashness and incompetency of Leisler were forgotten 

An old tradition tells that Sloughter would not sign the death warrant until he had 
lade drunk by enemies whom Leisler’s tyrannies had rendered implacable. There is 
Df for or against the tradition.] 
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to s^pathy for if 

^ThVFta£“spSs“cf“ln terms of high appreciation. He admits 
tha“madfLny errors and that his 

hR-pd as a man^wlio called together the first congress of American colomes.« 

existed in the province no party which would sacrifice colonial Iree- 
doin. Even the legislature, composed of the deadly eneniies of Leislei, 
asserted the right to a representative government, and to English iberties, 
X hiherent in the people, and not a consequence of the royal favour. This 

act received the veto of King William. • n i i Ji, r i 

tL administration of Sloughter, thus t^ically begun, marks the final 
abandonment in New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and the cpmplcte 
totroduction of English law. The .acts of the assembly which solicited the 
execution of Leisler, by one of which all previous laws were repealed, stand 
firet in the series of New York statutes, the basis of the existing code, riie 
king placed Iiis veto on a statute declaring the right of the inhabitants^ to 
participate, through an assembly, in the enactment of all laws, and claiming 
all the privileges of the English Bill of Rights; but, m practice, an assembly 
became henceforth an essential part of the political system of New York. 
Yet by voting a revenue for a term of years, and allowing payments from 
the treasury only on the governor’s warrant, that officer was rcndeiecl, to a 
certain extent, independent of the assembly, and was thus enabled to ('.xer> 
cise a powerful influence on the-politics of the province. 


TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 

In July, 1691, Sloughter’s short administration wms terminated by his 
sudden death. The only act of any benefit to the province was the renewal 
of the treaty with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confirm it 
by calling it into exercise. Major Schuyler advanced against Montreal at the 
head of three himdred Mohawks. No very decisive action took place, but 
the expedition served to rouse the spirit of the Indian allies,^ who continued 
an irregular warfare on the French during the winter. These continued 
assaults so exasperated Count Frontenac that he condemned to the most 
cruel death two Mohawk warriors who had fallen into his hands. 

Colonel Fletcher succeeded Sloughter as governor of New York in 1692. 
He was a brave and active soldier, but avaricious and passionate. He was 
governed by the superior information and advice of Schuyler in affairs per¬ 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Fletcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and religion of the 
colonial inhabitants, and remove as far as possible the indications of its 
Dutch origin. At two successive meetings of the assembly he recommended 
to them to provide for the establishment English schoolmasters and clergy¬ 
men in the province, and in a subsequent session they in part complied 
with this recommendation. But having refused an amendment added by the 
council, giving to the governor the power of rejection or refusal, Fletcher 
was so enraged that he commanded their immediate attendance on his pres¬ 
ence, and in an angry speech prorogued them to the next year. The Peace 
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of Ryswick, which took place in 1697, gave repose to the colonies, but left 
the Five Nations exposed to the hostilities ^of the French. Count Frontenac 
prepared to direct his whole force against them, and was only prevented from 
executing his purpose by the energy and decision of the earl of Bellamont, 
who had succeeded Fletcher in the government of the colony in 1698. This 
governor supplied the Five Nations with munitions to defend themselves 
against the French, and by a well-timed threat to Count Frontenac suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a treaty of peace with him soon after. 

Lord Bellamont was instructed to put an end to piracy, which under 
Fletcher had increased to an alarming extent along the American coasts, 
and the government having declined to furnish the necessary naval force, 
the governor united with Lord Chancellor Summers, the duke of Shrewsbury, 
and some others in a private undertaking against it. A vessel of war w’^as 
fitted out and placed in command of one William Kidd.^ who was represented 
as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquaintecl with the persons and 
haunts of the pirates. Fie received a commission as a privateer, with directions 
to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to Lord Bellamont. 
But instead of attacking the pirates, it was alleged that he formed a new con¬ 
tract with his crew, turned pirate himself, and became _tlie most infamous 
and successful of them all. After continuing his depredations for three years, 
he burned his ship, and returned to Boston, where he was seized and sent to 
England for trial. His crime was punished capitally in May, 1701, and the 
noblemen who had procured his commission were charged with participating 
in his crimes and sharing his plunders. But no exertions of their enemies 
could fix the imputation upon them, as at every examination Kidd declared 
them [and himself] innocent. 

Lord Bellamont’s administration was terminated by his death, in 1701. 
He was succeeded by Lord Cornbury, grandson of the great chancellor Claren¬ 
don, but not possessed of one of the virtues of his ancestor, being mean, 
profligate, and unprincipled. Cornbury was a violent supporter of the anti- 
Leislerian faction. He was also an overstrenuous advocate for the estab¬ 
lished _church, and persecuted with great severity the members of other 
denominations. The assemlfly having raised several sums of money for public 
purposes, and intrusted the expenditure of it to him as governor, he appro¬ 
priated most of it to his own private use. Fie also ran in debt with the citi¬ 
zens of the province, and evaded payment by the privileges of his office. 
His frequent acts of violence and misconduct so disgusted the people that in 
1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey petitioned Queen Anne to 
remove him. She accordingly superseded his commission the next year by 
the appointment of Lord Lovelace to succeed him. Cornbury was immedi¬ 
ately^ seized by his creditors in the colony and thrust into prison, where he 
remained until the death of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, entitled 
him to buy his liberation. He then returned to England, and died in 1723. 
The administration of Lovelace was of brief duration, and distinguished by 
no remarkable occurrence. It was terminated by his sudden death, when 
General Robert Hunter was appointed to succeed him. 

The new governor arrived in the colony in 1710, bringing out with him 

[J Though Captain Kidd has become a very proverb for piracy, he maintained that he 
had never captured a ship that was not under hostile French colours, except once or twice 
wheii his crew were starving and overpowered him. Berth old Fernow P indeed says, “ To-day 
the justice which was meted out to Kidd might hardly be called justice; for it seems ques¬ 
tionable if he had ever been guilty of piracy.” He seems to have been sacrificed in an effort 
to whitewash the noblemen who commissioned him. The treasure he is said to have buried 
has kept his memory mysteriously fascinating.] 
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npaiiv three thousand Germans, a part of whom settled in New Yoik, and 
the remainder in Pennsylvania. The assembly had obtained permission from 
OueeXne, during the former administration, to appoint their own treasurer 
in Si of special appropriations.? This right was the cause of frequent and 
Latisfitory disputes with the governor, who prorogued the assembly on 
their refusal to admit an amendment of a money bill, proposed by the council, 
and at their next session dissolved them. Extensive preparations were made 
in 1709 for an attack upon the French in Canada; but the piomised assistance 
from England not arriving, the enterprise was abandoned. Two years aftei^ 
the project was resumed, and an misuccessful attempt was i^J^de against 
Quebec [In July, 1711, a fleet commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
Srrying seven thousand troops, sailed from Boston, but seveml ships were 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss_ of a thousand lives, and the 
fleet retired.] The assembly passed several bills to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and the council persisting in amending them, miothei con¬ 
test eiiued between the two bodies; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the same act was repeated.. The people at length became 
weary of tliis contention, and at the next election took care to choose nienibeis 
who were Imown to be favourable to the governor; in consequence of which 
the utmost harmony and a cordial co-operation existed between the two 
branches of the colonial government for a period of several years. 

In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, and the duties of his office 
were discharged by Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the council, until 
the arrival of William Burnet. Pie was well apprised of the danger to be 
apprehended from the French upon the northwestern frontier, and soon pene¬ 
trated their design of forming a line of posts from the _ St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi. He erected a fort ap Oswego on Lake Ontario, in hopes of defeat¬ 
ing their design. But the French were notethus to be foiled. They erected 
Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and another fortification at 
Niagara, commanding the entrance into it; they also launched two vessels 
upon the lake. Burnet privately assembled the sachems of the Five Nations, 
and having represented to them the transactions of the French at Niagara, 
they besought succour from the English against the governor of Canada, who, 
said they, “encroaches on our land and builds thereon.” This favourable 
opportunity was seized on by the governor to procure from them a deed 
surrendering their country to his majesty, to be protected for their use, and 
confirming tiieir grant of 1701. 

The assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov¬ 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of the people at 
being so long without the exercise of their elective rights induced him to 
dissolve it. 

Burnet, being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, was suc¬ 
ceeded at New York by Colonel John Montgomery, whose short administra¬ 
tion was not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 1731, when 
Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the council, became acting governor. 
His administration was feeble and inefficient, and during its continuance the 
French erected at Crown Point, within the acknowledged boundaries of the 
English colonies, a fortification which served as a rallying-point for hostile 
Indians. 

William Cosby, who succeeded Rip Van Dam, was at first a very popular 
governor; but having attacked the liberty of the press by instigating the 
prosecution of John Zenger,^ the printer of a newspaper, for publishing an 
article derogatory to his majesty’s government, he lost the favour and con- 
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nee of the people. Zeiiger was ably defended by Andrew Hamilton, an 
nent lawyer of Philadelphia, and acquitted by an impartial jury. For 
valuable service the magistrates of th^city of New York presentetl Mr. 
nilton the freedom of their corporation ik a gold box.i 
Oosby having died suddenly in 1735, while these disputes were still raging, 
rge Clarke, whom successive suspensions had made senior councillor, 
ned to fill, in that capacity, the vacant chair. The opposition maintained 
i Van Dam, whose suspension had never been confirmed in England, was 
senior councillor, and, as such, entitled to the place of acting governor, 
ti Van Dam and Clarke assumed authority and issued orders; and so 
iperated’were parties, that it was only the two independent companies 
arrison at New York that prevented them from actually coming to blows. 
Confirmed in the temporary administration by the arrival of a royal in- 
ction, and shortly after appointed lieutenant-governor, Clarke endeav- 
d to accommodate matters by calling a new assembly. But the delegates 
Id grant a revenue only for one year—a policy to which, thenceforward, 

• firmly adhered. 


THE BLOODY DELUSION IN NEW YOEK (1741 A.D.) 

'.n April, 1741, the city of New York became the scene of a cruel and bloody 
sion, less notorious but not less lamentable than the Salem witchcraft, 
t city now contained some nine or ten thousand inhabitants, of whom 
ve or fifteen hundred were slaves. Nine fires in rapid succession, most of 
a, however, merely the burning of chunneys, produced a perfect insanity 
error. An indented servant woman purchased her liberty and secured 
ward of £100 by pretending to give information of a plot formed by a 
tavern-keeper, her master, and three negroes to burn the city and murder 
tvhites. This story was confirmed and amplified by an Irish prostitute con- 
3d of a robbery, who, to recommend herself to mercy, reluctantly turned 
mer. Numerous arrests had been already made among the slaves and 
blacks. Many others followed. The eight lawyers who then composed 
oar of New York all assisted by turns on behalf of the prosecution. The 
mers, who had no counsel, were tried and convicted upon most insufficient 
ence. The lawyers vied with each other in heaping all sorts of abuse 
reir heads, and Chief-Justice Delancey, in passing sentence, vied with 
lawyers. Many confessed to save their lives, and then accused others, 
teen unhappy convicts were burned at the stake, eighteen were hanged, 
seventy-one transported. 

?he war and the religious excitement then prevailing tended to inflame 
/et hot prejudices against Catholics. A non-juring schoolmaster, accused 
eing a Catholic priest in disguise, and of stimulating the negroes to burn 
city by promises of absolution, was condemned and executed. Glutted 
. blood and their fright appeased, the citizens began at last to recover 
: senses. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
cial murders. 

h a last effort “to recall the delegates of New York to their duty,” Clarke, 
lieutenant-governor, addressed the assembly in an historical discourse, 
'Inch he traced the progress of their encroachments. He concluded by 
sing the grant of a standing revenue as the only means of removing a 
lusy which for some years had obtained in England, “ that the plantations 
lot without thoughts of throwing off their dependence.” The assembly. 
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in a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
official abuses they had been gradually driven into their present position. 
As to independence, they took .it upon themselves to vouch that_ not one 
nerson in the province had any' such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necessity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the assembly 

^^°The°same^policy was adopted by Clarke’s successor, George Clinton, an 
admiral in the navy, a younger son of the earl of Lincoln—that same family 
so intimately connected with the early settlement of Massachusetts—and 
father also of a future commander-in-chief of the British armies in America. 
Shortly after Clinton’s arrival (August, 1743) the assembly passed an act 
limiting its ovm existence and that of future assemblies to seven years. 

The Six Nations still retained the right to traverse the great valley west 
of the Blue Ridge. Just at this inopportune moment some of their parties 
came into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of Virginia, who had 
penetrated into that valley. Hostilities with the Six Nations, now that war 
was threatened with France, might prove very dangerous, and Clinton hastened 
to secure the friendship of these ancient allies by liberal presents; for which 
purpose, in conjunction with commissioners from New England, he held a 
treaty at Albany, The commissioners assembled on this occasion proposed 
to Clinton an association of the five northern colonies for mutual defence. ' But 
the New York assembly, in hopes to secure the same neutrality enjoyed during 
the prewous war, declined this proposal. The difficulties between Virginia 
and the Six Nations were soon after settled in a treaty, made at Lancaster, 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, and in which, in con¬ 
sideration of £400, the Six Nations relinquished all their title, as the Virginians 
claimed, though the Indians diej, not so understand it, to the whole valley of 
the Ohio. While the western frontier was thus secured, New England received 
mtimation of the breaking out of the expected war with France.^ 


NEW JERSEY, 1G82-173S 

To the “twenty-four proprietors” of east New Jersey, the duke of York, 
as we have seen, had made his third and last grant of East Jersey, bearing 
date March 14th, 1682. From this period, owing to the number of proprietors 
and the frequent transfers and subdivisions of shares, so much confusion was 
introduced into the titles of lands and uncertainty as to the rights of govern¬ 
ment, that both the Jerseys were in a continual state of disturbance and disor¬ 
der, until 1702, when the proprietors, wearied with contention, surrendered their 
rights of govermnent to the crown of England. Queen Anne reunited the 
two divisions under the old name of New Jersey, and appointed Lord Cornbiiry 
governor, who also exercised authority over New York. But Lord Cornbury, 
i^tead of promoting unanimitjT-, basely abetted the animosities; and from 
the period of his appointment till his dismissal from office, the history of 
New Jersey consists of little else than a detail of his contests with the colonial 
assemblies, and exhibits the resolution with which they opposed his arbitrary 
proceedings, his partial distribution of justice, and fraudulent misapplication 
of the public money. After repeated complaints, the queen yielded to the 
universal indignation and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord Lovelace. 

^ inhabitants of New Jersey, by petition to the king, desired 
mat they mi^it in future have a separate governor. Their request wms 
granted, and the office was first conferred on Lewis Morris, esquire, under 
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whom the colonists enjoyed peace and prosperity. The population now 
amounted to forty thousand. In the sam| year the college called Nassau 
Hall was founded at Princeton. » 

The situation of New Jersey, remote frdn the Canada border, gave it a 
complete exemption from the direful calamities of Indian and French warfare 
which afflicted the northern colonies; while the Indian tribes in the neighbour¬ 
hood, whom they always treated with mildness and hospitality, were ever 
willing to cultivate a friendly relation with the Europeans. This province 
furnished no further materials for history of any importance till it united 
with the other colonies in the great struggle for national independence. In 
this later period of her history it will be seen that New Jersey more than 
compensated for'the immunity which she had previously enjoyed by becoming 
the theatre of hostile operations during the most dark and distressing period 
of the war. In these perilous times her patriotism was put to the severest test, 
and was ever found to be of the true temper, daring and enduring all things 
with heroic self-sacrifice.'*^ 


raOCLAAIATION OF WILLIAM AND MAKY IN MASSACHUSETTS; RELEASE OF 

ANDROS 

A little more than a month from the overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from England arrived at Boston (May 26th, 1689) with news of the 
proclamation of William and Mary. This was joyful intelligence to the body 
of the people. The magistrates were at once relieved from their fears, for the 
revolution in the Old World justified that in the New. Three days later 
the proclamation was published with unusjial ceremony. A week later 
the representatives of the several towns upon a new choice met at Boston. 
The representatives urged the unconditional resumption of the charter, 
declaring that they could not act in anything until this was conceded. It 
was finally adopted, and it was resolved that all the laws in force May 
12th, 1686, should be continued until further orders. 

The first advices from England were somewhat encouraging, and hope 
revived. But subsequent despatches were much less favourable. These let¬ 
ters did not reach Boston until late in the year, and meanwhile a scheme 
was devised for the escape of Andros, who succeeded in outwitting his guards 
near midnight, and fled to Newport, Rhode Island, where he was again ap¬ 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight days, returned to the castle. The 
arrival of the king's orders and the placing a strong guard at the castle stopped 
further attempts; the old government was confirmed, and the obedience of 
the people required; and, after orders had been passed to that effect, at the 
first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against Dudley the 
resentment of the people was deep and determined. 

As it was probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effect his liberation, and as affairs in the colony were yet in an unsettled 
state, the general court concluded to send additional agents to join Mr. Mather 
and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Elisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes, two of the 
assistants, were selected for that purpose. 

But the papers containing the charges against the prisoners not being 
signed by the proper authorities, advantage was artfully taken of tliis defect 
to quash further proceedings. Sir Robert Sawyer declaimed against the 
colony, and Sir John Somers and other lords spoke in its defence. vSir 
Edmund and the rest were discharged; his majesty approved the decision of 
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the council; the matter was ordered to be fully dismissed. Both Andros and 
Randolph presented charges against the colony—the ^former censurmg the 
people for the subversion of hil government and the insurrection in which 
they had engaged, and the lattir complaining of irregularities in trade since 
those events transpired; but all these charges were fully answered, to the 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. Thus the instruments of 
tyranny escaped unharmed, and to complete the work of intrigue and duplicity 
Sir Edmund obtained the government of Virginia, where he conducted himself 
prudently; Mr. Dudley was appointed chief justice of New York, and Ran¬ 
dolph received an appomtment in the West Indies. It is probable that all 
of them learned wisdom from misfortunes. 


THE PROVINCE CHARTER OP MASSACHUSETTS BAY (1692 A.D.) 

From the disposition of the next parliament nothing favourable to New 
England was expected; and, having failed in procuring a writ of error in 
judgment, to be brought out of chancery into the court of king’s bench, all 
hopes of the restoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 
application was made for a new grant. 

It had been evident for some time that William and his inmisters had 
resolved to erect a new government in Massachusetts, which was to be known 
as the province of the Massachusetts Bay. The first draft of a charter 
was objected to by the agents because of its limitation of the powers of the 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was 
also objected to; whereupon the agents were informed that “ they must not 
consider themselves as plenipotentiaries from a foreign state, and that if they 
were unwlling to submit to the pleasure oLthe king, his majesty would settle 
the country without them, and they might take what would follow.” Noth¬ 
ing remained, therefore, but to decide whether they would submit, or con¬ 
tinue without a charter and at the mercy of the king. Mather, concluding 
that all parties would be best conciliated by submission,^ wisely assumed the 
responsibility of consenting to the adoption of the charter as reported, and 
to him the nomination of officers was left. 

By the terms of this new charter (October 7th, 1691), the territories of 
Massachusetts, ^Plymouth, and Maine, with a tract farther east, were united 
into one jurisdiction, whose officers were to consist of a governor, a deputy 
governor, and a secretary appointed by the king, and twenty-eight coun¬ 
cillors chosen by the people. A general court was to be hoiden annually, on 
the last Wednesday in May, and at such other times as the governor saw fit, 
and each town was authorised to choose two deputies to represent them in 
this court. The choice of these deputies was conceded to all freeholders having 
an estate of the value of £40 sterling, or land yielding an income of at least 
forty shillings per annum, and every deputy was to take the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the crown. All residents of the province and their children 
were entitled to the liberties of natural-born subjects, and liberty of con¬ 
science was secured to all but papists. To the governor was given a negative 
upon all laws_ enacted by the _general court; without his consent in writing 
none were valid; and all receiving his sanction were to be transmitted to the 
king for approval, and if rejected at any time within three years were to be 
of no effect. _ The governor was empowered to erect courts, levy taxes, con¬ 
vene the militia, carry on war, exercise martial law, with the consent of the 
council, and erect and furnish all requisite forts. 
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Such was the province charter of 1692—a far different instrument from 
the colonial charter of 1629. That charter ^ected a thorough revolution in 
the country. The form of government, thf powers of the people, and the 
entire foundation and objects of the body politic were placed upon a new 
basis, and the dependence of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How 
far these changes were of benefit to the country remains to be seen. 

It was on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Phips arrived 
at Boston as the first governor of the new province. 


THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION AT SALEM (1692 A.D.) 

No event probably in the whole history of New England has furnished 
gromrds for more serious charges affecting the character of the people than 
the witchcraft delusion, as it has been commonly termed; an episode of 
thrilling and melancholy interest, impressing the mind with a vivid sense of 
the evils of superstition, and the unhappy consequences which flow from that 
morbid excitement of the passion for the marvellous which seems to have 
had its cycles of recurrence from the earliest period to the present time. ^ But 
the belief in witchcraft was by no means confined to America, nor was it the 
indigenous growth of the soil of New England. Long before the settlement 
of the country, all nations, civilised and imcivilised, gave more or less cre¬ 
dence to marvellous tales of ghosts and witches.^ 

Thwaites emphasises the antiquity of witch persecutions. "The witch¬ 
craft craze at Salem is commonly thought to have been a legitimate out¬ 
growth of the gloomy religion of the Puritans. It was, however, but one of 
those panics of fear which during several ceuturies periodically swept over 
civilised lands. In the twelfth century thousands of persons in Europe were 
sacrificed because the people believed them to be witches, in league with the 
devil, and with the power to ride through the air and vex humanity in many 
occult ways. Pope Innocent VIII commanded (1484) that witches be arrested, 
and hundreds of od(l and repulsive old women were burned or hanged in con¬ 
sequence. From King John down to 1712 innocent lives were constantly 
sacrificed in England on this charge; in the year 1661 alone, one hundred and 
twenty were hanged there. It was therefore no new frenzy that broke out 
in Massachusetts.”^ 

The introduction of Christianity had not eradicated these opinions, for 
the writings of the fathers abound in allusions to the doctrine of possessions. 
In the danc ages superstition ^ held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Reformation were the mists which had brooded over the mind wholly dispersed. 
No spell had been found sufficiently potent to exorcise the delusions which 
had seized upon all. "He that will needs perswadc himself that there are 
no witches,” says Gaule,® "would as faine be perswaded that there is no 
devill; and he that can already beleeve that there is no devill, will ere long 
bcleeve that there is no God.” Hence "every old woman with a wrinlded 

[' Eggleston, indeed, referring to the remarks of Sprengel<? on the increase of demonism 
after the Reformation, notes that “Luther inherited the traditions of the humble class from 
which he sprang, and set the first Protestant example of extreme faith in witchcraft, berating 
the medical men who_ traced diseases to natural causes, most of which he himself attributed 
to the devil. He advised that an alRicted child should be cast into the river Mulde, and com¬ 
plained afterwards that he was not obeyed. After the Reformation melancholy and hysterical 
women could no longer relieve their morbid sense of culpability by a meritorious pilgrimage. 
Perhaps this sort of faith cure was the greatest benefit of the old religion lost by the Lutheran 
revolution. Puritanism sometimes drove such brain-sick creatures to stark madness.” »■] 
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face, a furr’d brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking 
voyce, or a scolding tongue, h^ing a rugged coate on her back, a skuU cap 
on her head, a spindle in her tmnd, and a dog or cat by her side,'' was not 
only “suspected, but pronouncell for a witch.” The young and the beautiful 
—the bewitchers of modern times—were rarely accused; but every town or 
village had its two or three old women who were charged with laming men, 
killing cattle, and destroying children. Nay, even a hare could not suddenly 
spring from a hedge, or an “ugly weasel'' run through one’s yard, or a “fowle 
great catte” appear in the barn, but it was suspected as a witch. A big 
or a boyl, a wart or a wen, a push or a pile, a scar or a scabbe, an issue or 
an ulcer,” were “palpable witches markes,” and “every new disease, notable 
accident, mirable of nature, rarity of art, and strange work or just judgment 
of God,” was, says Gaule, “accounted for no other but an act or effect of 
witchcraft.” 

Hence England, in the seventeenth century, and every other nation of 
Europe, beheved in the agency of e^^.l spirits, and, guided by the statute of 
Moses—“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” Exodus xxii, 18—the penal 
code of every state recognised the existence and the criminality of witch¬ 
craft; persons suspected as witches or wizards were frequently tried, con¬ 
demned, and executed; and the most eminent judges, as Sir Matthew^ Hale, 
distinguished for his learning as well as for his piety, sided with the multitude, 
and passed sentence of death upon the accused. Commerce with the devil, 
indeed, was an article of faith firmly embedded in the popular belief; and 
thousands were ready to testify that they had caught glimpses of Satan and 
his allies. 

The earliest trial for witchcraft in Massachusetts occurred June 15th, 
1648, when Margaret Jones w^s charged with this crime, found guilty, and 
executed. The year previous there was aji execution at Hartford for witch¬ 
craft. During a period of forty years there were similar instances in Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connecticut [as that of Mrs. Ann Hibbins, executed at Boston 
in 1655]. Under the administration of Andros, however, a case occurred 
which seems to have been the precursor of the delusion which soon after 
spread so widely. A child about thirteen years of age, the daughter of John 
Goodwin, charged a laundress residing in her father's family with having 
stolen some linen. The mother of this laundress, “ Goody Glover,” an illiter¬ 
ate Irish wmman, and a Catholic withal, repelled the accusation, and gave 
Goodwmi’s daughter “harsh language,” soon after which she fell into fits, 
winch were said to have “something diabolical in them.” A sister and two 
brotherspf the girl, the youngest but five years old, “followed her example,” 
and the infection spread mitil the excitement was general. Weird faces and 
giant goblins haunted the imagination of many a little one, as the life-blood 
curdled with horror in its veins; and trembling crones began to deliberate 
upon the propriety of nailing horseshoes to the door-posts to preserve them 
from the enchantments of evil spirits. The evidences of bewitchment were 
such as were usually adduced. According to the eye-witness Lawson,‘ “ some¬ 
times they would be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all these 
disorders together would come upon them. Their tongues would be drawn 
dovm their throats, then pulled out upon their chins. Their jaws, necks, 
shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear to be dislocated, and 
they would make most piteous outcries of burnings, of being cut with knives, 
beah etc., and the marks of w^ounds were afterwards to be seen.” 

The ministers of Boston, Cotton Mather, Willard, Allen, and Moody, with 
Syimnes of Charlestown, anxious to investigate the case," kept a day of fast- 
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ing and prayer at the troubled house, ” and. with such success that “ the 
youngest child made no more complaints upon which the magistrates 
interposed.^ | 

The magistrates, William Stoughton being Ime of the judges, and all holding 
commissions exclusively from the English king, and being irresponsible to 
the people of Massachusetts, with a “vigour’' which the united ministers com¬ 
mended as “just," made “a discovery of the wicked instrument of the devil." 
The culprit was evidently the wild Irish woman of a strange tongue. Goodwin,« 
who made the complaint, “had no proof that could have done her any hurt"; 
but “ the scandalous old hag,” whom some thought “ crazed in her intellect¬ 
uals," was bewildered, and made strange answers, which were taken as con¬ 
fessions. It was plain the prisoner was a Roman Catholic; she had never 
learned the Lord's Prayer in English; she could repeat the paternoster 
fluently enough, but not quite correctly; so the ministers and Goodwin’s 
family had the satisfaction of getting her condemned as a witch, and executed. 
“ Here,” it was proclaimed, “ was food for faith.” 

By a series of experiments, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
various languages. Cotton Mather satisfied himself, “ by trials of their capac¬ 
ity, that devils are well skilled in languages, and understand Latin and Greek, 
and even Hebrew”; though he fell “upon one inferior Indian language which 
the daemons did not seem so well to understand." The vanity of Cotton 
Mather was further gratified, for the bewitched girl would say that the demons 
could not enter his study, and that his own person was shielded by God against 
blows from the evil spirits. 

The revolution in New England seemed to open once more a career to 
the ambition of ministers. The rapid progress of free inquiry was alarming. 
“There are multitudes of Sadducees in our day," sighed Cotton Mather.''" 
“ A devil, in the apprehension of these mighty acute philosophers, is no more 
than a quality or a distemper,” “We shall come,” he adds, “to have no 
Christ but a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind.” “ Men counted 
it wisdom to credit nothing but what they see and feel. They never saw any 
witches, therefore there are none.” “How much," add the ministers of 
Boston and Charlestown, “how much this fond opinion has gotten ground 
is awfully observable." “Witchcraft,” shouted Cotton Mather from the pul¬ 
pit, “is the most nefandous high treason against the Majesty on high. A 
witch is not to be endured in heaven or on earth.” The Discourse of Cotton 
Mather was therefore printed, with a copious narrative of the recent case of 
witchcraft. The story was confirmed by Goodwin, and recommended by 
all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer to atheism, proving 
clearly that “ there is both a God and a devil, and witchcraft." This book, 
thus prepared and recommended, and destined to have a wide circulation, 
was printed in 1689, and distributed through New England. Unhappily, it 
gained fresh power from England, where it was “ published by Richard Baxter,” 
who declared the evidence strong enough to convince all but “ a very obdurate 
Sadducee." In Salem village, now Danvers, there had been, between Samuel 
Parris, the minister,_ and a part of his people, a strife so bitter that it had even 
attracted the attention of the general court. The delusion of witchcraft would 
give opportunities^ of terrible vengeance. In the family of Samuel Parris, 
his daughter, a child of nine years, and his niece, a girl of less than twelve, 
began to have strange caprices; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who 
had practised some wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was 
scourged by Parris, her master, into confessing herself a witch. March 11th, 
1692, the ministers of the neighbourhood held at the afflicted house a day 
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of fasting: and prayer; and the little children became the most conspicuous 
nersonages in Salem. Of a sudden, the opportunity of fame, of which the 
ove is not the exclusive infirmily of noble minds, was placed within the reach 
of persons of the coarsest mould, and the ambition of notoriety recruited the 
little company of the possessed. There existed no motive to hang Tituba: 
she was saved as a living witness to the reality of witchcraft; and Sarah Good, 
a poor woman, of a melancholic temperament, was the first person selected 
for accusation. As the affair proceeded, and the accounts of the witnesses 
appeared as if taken from his own writings, Mather's boundless vanity gloried 
in “the assualt of the evil angels upon the country, as a particular defiance 
unto himself." Parris, moved by personal malice as well as by blind zeal, 
“stifled the accusations of some"—such is the testimony of the people of his 
own wllage—and at the same time “vigilantly promoting the accusation of 
others" was, says Calef,® “the beginner and procurer of the sore afflictions 
to Salem village and the country." 

The deputy governor and five other magistrates went to Salem (April 
11th). It was a great day; several ministers were present. Parris officiated; 
and, by his own record, it is plain that he himself elicited every accusation. 
Examinations and commitments multiplied. It had been hinted that con¬ 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last. Deliverance Hobbs owned every¬ 
thing that was asked of her, and was left unharmed. The gallows was to 
be set up, not for those who professed themselves witches but for those who 
rebuked the delusion. 

A court of oyer and terminer was instituted by ordinance, and Stoughton 
appointed by the governor and council its chief judge; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salem, making its first experiment on Bridget 
Bishop, a poor and friendless,old woman. The fact of the witchcraft was 
assumed as “ notorious." The poor creatui?e had a preternatural excrescence 
in her flesh; “ she gave a look towards the great and spacious meeting-house 
of Salem"—it is Cotton Mather who records this—“ and immediately a clmmon, 
invisibly entering the house, tore down a part of it." On the 10th of June, 
protesting her innocence, she was hanged. 

Of the magistrates at that time, not one held office by the suffrage of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in its origin, as in its character, 
had no sanction but an extraordinary and an illegal commission, and Stoughton, 
the chief judge, a partisan of Andros, had been rejected by the people of 
Massachusetts. The responsibility of the tragedy, far from attaching to the 
people of the colony, rests with the very few, hardly five or six, in whose hands 
the transition state of the government left, for a season, unlimited influence. 
Into the interior of the colony the delusion did not spread at all. 

If the confessions were contradictory, if witnesses uttered apparent 
falsehoods, “the devil," the judges would say, “takes away their memory 
and imposes on their brain." And who now would dare to be sceptical—^who 
would disbelieve confessors ? Besides, there were other evidences. A callous 
spot was the mark of the devil; did age or amazement refuse to shed tears; 
were threats after^ a quarrel followed by the death of cattle or other harm; 
(hd an error occur in repeating the Lord's Prayer; were deeds of great physical 
stren^h performed these all were signs of witchcraft,^ In some instances, 
the ph^omena of somnambulism would appear to have been exhibited, and 

the afflicted, out of their fits, knew nothing of what they did or said in 


scorn tnhp roads without showing any mud. “I 

b ed, she said, and she was hanged for her cleanliness.—EGOLESTON.r] 
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Again, on a new session (August 3rd), six were arraigned, and all were con¬ 
victed. Among the witnesses against Martha Carrier the mother saw her own 
children. Her two sons refused to perjure th|mselves till they had been tied 
neck and heels so long that the blood was read^ to gush from them. The con¬ 
fession of her daughter, a child of seven years old, is still preserved. The 
aged Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the evidence of Margaret Jacobs, 
his granddaughter. “Through the magistrates’ threatenings and my own 
vile heart”—thus she wrote to her father—“I have confessed things contrary 
to my conscience and knowledge. But oh! the terrors of a wounded con¬ 
science, who can bear ?” And she confessed the whole truth before the magis¬ 
trates. The magistrates refused their belief, and, confining her for trial, 
proceeded to hang her grandfather. 

These five were condemned on the 3rd, and hanged on the 19th of August ; 
pregnancy reprieved Elizabeth Procter. To hang a minister as a witch was 
a novelty; but George Burroughs denied absolutely that there was, or could 
be, such a thing as witchcraft, in the current sense. This opinion wounded 
the self-love of the judges, for it made them the accusers and judicial mur¬ 
derers of the innocent. On the ladder, Burroughs cleared his innocence 
by an earnest speech, repeating the Lord’s Prayer composedly and exactly, 
and with a fervency that astonished. Cotton Mather, on horseback among, 
the crowd, addressed the people, cavilling at the orclination of Burroughs, 
as though he had been no true minister, insisting on his guilt, and hinting 
that the devil could sometimes assume the appearance of an angel of light; 
and the hanging proceeded. 

Meantime, the confessions of the witches began to be directed against the 
Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. The court still had 
work to do. On the 9th, six women were condemned, and more convictions 
followed, Giles Cory, the octogenarian, seeing that all were convicted, refused 
to plead, and was condemned to be pressed to death. The horrid sentence, 
a barbarous usage of English law, never again followed in the colonies, was 
executed forthwith. On the 22nd of September eight persons were led to 
the gallows. Of these, Samuel Wardwell had confessed, and was safe; but, 
from shame and penitence, he retracted his confession, and speaking the truth 
boldly, he was hanged, not for witchcraft, but for denying witchcraft, “ There 
hang eight firebrands of hell,” said Noyes, the minister of Salem, pointing 
to the bodies swinging on the gallows. 

Already twenty persons had been put to death for witchcraft; fifty-five 
had been tortured or terrified into penitent confessions. With accusations, 
confessions increased; with confessions, new accusations,^ The jails were 
full. It was also observed that no one of the condemned confessing witchcraft 
had been hanged. No one that confessed and retracted a confession had 
escaped either hanging or imprisonment for trial. No one of the condemned 
who asserted innocence, even if one of the witnesses confessed perjury, or the 
foreman of the jury acknowledged the error of the verdict, escaped the gallows. 
Favouritism was shown in listening to accusations, which were turned aside 
from friends or partisans. If a man began a career as a witch-hunter, and, 
becoming convinced of the imposture, declined the service, he was accused 
and hanged. Witnesses convicted of perjury were cautioned, and permitted 
still to swear away the lives of others. It was certain people had been tempted 
to become accusers by promise of favour. Yet the zeal of Stoughton was 
unabated, and the arbitrary court adjourned to the first Tuesday in November, 


P Uphamy says that several hundreds were throvui in prison.] 
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rnftnn Mather still eager “ to lift up a standard against the infernal enemy/’ 
had pmXd his narrative of tlje Wonders of tlw Invisible World, in the design 
of promoting “ a pious thankfulness to God for justice bemg so far executed 

am^_ us^^^^^^ j.gply fi-om Hobert Calef,^^ a clear-headed, fearless man, 

who by the weapons of reason and ridicule, overcame and put to flight, in 
an astonishingly short time, both witches and devils. It was in vain that 
Cotton Mather denounced him as “a coal from hell”; the sentiment of the 
people went with him; and though a circular from Harvard College signed 
by the president, Increase Mather, solicited from all the ministers of the 
neighbourhood a return of the apparitions, possessions, enchantments, and 
all extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the invisible 
world is more sensibly demonstrated, the next ten years produced scarcely 
five returns. The invisible world was indeed becoming really so; and as is 
always the case, the superstition, when it ceased to be credited, lost its power 
of delusion. ^ 

Before the com't reassembled the speU was broken. The wife of Mr. 
Hale, of Beverley, was among the accused; insinuations had been thrown out 
agaii4t Mr. Willard, the excellent pastor of the South church in Boston, and 
Mr. Deane, of imdover; and even the wife of Sir WiUiam Phips did not escape 
suspicion. Under these circumstances the revulsion was electrical. If mere 
accusations were in themselves plenary proofs of guilt, then might the best 
fall; and, in tliis view, was it not time to inquire whether the whole subject 
was not open to doubt ? A large share of credit is due to the people of Andover, 
who openly remonstrated against the doings of the tribunals (October 18th). 
‘‘We Imow not,” say they, “who can think himself safe, if the accusations of 
children, and others under diabolical influence, shall ^ be received against per¬ 
sons of good fame.” Nor was tins remonstrance ill-timed, for a large number 
of the imiabitants of Andover had been accused. 

It is to the credit of the people that no tumultuous modes of redress 
were adopted, and that they did not retaliate upon their accusers, meeting 
violence with violence. And the result vindicated their wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salem, six women of Andover, at once renouncing 
their confessions, did not scruple to treat the whole affair as a frightful delu¬ 
sion; and of the presentments against those who were still in prison, the 
grand jmy dismissed more than half without hesitation; and if they found 
bills against a few, they were all acquitted upon trial except three of the 
worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and recommended to 
mercy. In Calef’s^ words, “ such a gaol delivery was made this court as has 
never been Imown at any other ^time in New England.” As the excitement 
subsided, the prominent actors in the terrible tragedy began to reflect, and 
a few made public acknowledgment of their error.e 
^ ‘‘Judge Sewall,” says Eggleston, “at a general fast, handed up to the 
inimster to be read a humble confession, and stood while it was read. He 
annually kept a private day of humiliation. Honour to his memory ! ” ^ But 
Eggleston has something quite different to say of Cotton Mather. His was 


[ Holmes ^ these entries in Sewall’s manuscript diary, April 11th, 1692;‘Went 

to oalem, where in the meeting-house the persons accused of witchcraft were examined; was 
a very ^eat assembly; twas awfull to see how the afflicted persons were agitated.’ But in 
margm is written yith a tremulous hand, probably on a subsequent review, the lamenting 
^ j’ [1696]. Sam. recites to me in Latin, Matt. 12 

T • seventh verse did awfully bring to my mind the 
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the spirit of fanaticism that generated a stubjpornness often confounded with 
firmness of will. Possibly he felt himself to ke in the right even to the end ; 
at least it was not in his nature to aclmowlecpe the contrary.® 

Some have spoken of this whole affair inj|erms of contempt; others have 
unsparingly denoimced its participants; very few have considered the subject 
calmly and dispassionately, or given due credit to the honesty of the parties. 
It was an imhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said with truth that the 
delusion was less extensive, and caused less suffering, in New England than 
in Old; for there the belief in witchcraft prevailed until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and persons were hanged, or otherwise put to death, as 
witches, long after such executions had ceased m America.^ 

Egglestonthinks that Chief-Justice Parkeffs decision, rendered in 1712, 
to the effect that any one who submitted a witch to the ordeal of trial by 
water should be held guilty of wilful murder if the woman chanced to be 
drowned, was responsible for the discontinuance of the deplorable custom of 
witch-baiting in England. He cites Hutchinson, however, in proof that the 
custom was not at once given up, noting that a man was “ swam for a wizard ” 
in' Suffolk, England, as late as the year 1825—an almost incredibly 
recent date.® 


THE GOVERNOESHIPS OF PHIPS, BELLAMONT, AND DUDLEY; THE RIGID CODE 

In 1694 Sir William Phips, who was a man of choleric temper, having 
got into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and afterwards with the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflicted personal chastisement and 
then committed to prison, was recalled to England to accomit for his conduct, 
where he died shortly after his arrival. The general court petitioned parlia¬ 
ment that he might not be removed. The earl of Bellamont [Bellomont] was 
appointed his successor; but his arrival being delayed, Stoughton admin¬ 
istered the government for several years. 

The treaty which had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquid 
had not remained mibroken; during the awful witch-delusion the horrors of 
Indian warfare were renewed. 

In 1699 the earl of Bellamont arrived in Boston from New York. Neither 
Usher, the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, who fled to Boston in 
alarm for his life, nor his successor. Partridge, who, being a ship-carpenter, 
had the merit of introducing into that province a profitable timber-trade to 
Portugal, nor the proprietary, Allen, who presently assmned the government, 
were more successful than Cranfield had been in extorting quit-rents from the 
settlers of that sturdy little province. And New Hampshire, now included 
under Bellamont’s commission, continued for the next forty years to have 
the same governors as Massachusetts, though generally a lieutenant-governor 
was at the head of the administration. 

On the death of Lord Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
receiving the “apostate” Joseph Dudley, the friend of the hated Andros, as 
governor, he having obtained the appointment through the influence of Cot¬ 
ton Mather. The popular party, they who had opposed the tyranny of 
Andros, now set themselves in opposition to the new governor, and refused to 
comply with the royal instructions; which required them to fix permanently 
the salaries of the governor and crown officers. Although “a spirit of lati- 
tudinarianism” was gradually narrowing the boimds of the theocratic power 
in Massachusetts, still her code retained most of its rigid enactments. It was 
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Still forbidden “to travel, worj^:, or play on the Sabbath ” and constables 
and tithingmen were commandid to “prevent all persons from swimming m 
the waters all unnecessary andWreasonable walking in the streets or fields, 
keeping- open of shops, or follojving secular occasions or recreations on tho 
evening preceding the Lord's Day, or on any part of the day or evening 

^°^Seism and blasphemy, under which was included the denying that any 
of the canonical books of Scripture were the inspired word of God, were 
punished with six months’ imprisonment, setting in the pillory, whipping, 
boring through the tongue with a red-hot iron, sitting on the gallows with a. 
rope round the neck, or any two of these punishments, at the discretion of 
the court. Adultery was pmiished by the guilty parties being set on the 
gallows with a rope round their necks, and on their way thence to the jail 
to be severely flogged, not exceeding forty stripes, and ever after to wear the 
capital letter A, of two inches long, cut out of cloth of a contrary colour to 
their clothes, and sewed upon their upper garments on the outside of their 
arm or on their back in pubhc view, and if caught without this to be liable 
to fifteen stripes. This extraordinary mode of punishment has, it will b(i 
remembered, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter .« 

The territory of Massachusetts had been by the charter of 1692 vastly 
enlarged. On the south, it embraced Plymouth colony and the Elizabeth 
Islands; on the east, it included Maine and all beyond it to the Atlantic; on 
the north, it was described as swept by the St. Lawrence—the fatal gift of a 
wilderness, for the conquest and defence of which Massachusetts expended 
more treasure and lost more of her sons than all the English continental 
colonies besides. 



Stone Pestles. 




CHAPTER VI 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 

[1689-1763 A.D.] 

The conquest of Canada an event of momentous consequence 
in American history. It changed the political aspect of the con¬ 
tinent, prepared a way for the independence of the British colonies, 
rescued the vast tracts of the interior from the rule of military des¬ 
potism, and gave them, eventually, to the keeping of an ordered 
democracy. Yet to the red natives of the soil its results were wholly 
disastrous. Could the French have maintained their ground, the 
ruin of the Indian tribes might long have been postponed; but the 
victory of Quebec was the signal of their swift decline. Thenceforth 
they were destined to melt and vanish before the advancing waves of 
Anglo-American power, which now rolled westward unchecked and 
unopposed. They saw the danger, and, led by a great and daring 
champion, struggled fiercely to avert it. The history of that epoch 
is crowded with scenes of tragic interest, with marvels of suffering and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance.— Francis Parkman.^' 

France and England were early competitors in the American seas. Their 
hereditary hatred, which had existed for centuries, had been deepened and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion increased their 
animosity. They were rivals in the Old World and rivals in the New; rivals 
in the East Indies and rivals in the West; rivals in Africa and rivals in Eu¬ 
rope ; rivals in politics, in commerce, and the arts; rivals in ambition for con¬ 
quest and supremacy. Each sought its own aggrandisement at the expense 
of the other; each claimed to be superior to the other in the elements of national 
glory and the appliances of national strength. The‘gayety of the former 
was in contrast with the gravity and sobriety of the latter. The impetuosity 
of the one was the counterpart to the coolness and cautiousness of the other. 
Time, instead of softening, had hardened their prejudices, and for a century 
and a half from the date of the establishment of the first French colony at 
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the north, the two nations, \Vjth but slight interruptions, were constantly 
in the attitude of opposition ar^l defiance. 

England, without doubt, preceded France in the career of discovery, and 
the voyage of the Cabots gave io the former her claims to the regions visited 
by their vessels. But the interval which elapsed between the voyage of the 
Cabots (1497) and the earliest authenticated voyage of the French (1504) 
was exceedingly brief, and the two nations, if not contemporaries, were 
equals in the race. France succeeded, even before England, in settling a 
colony to the north, and the foundations of Quebec were laid before the land¬ 
ing of the Pilgrims and before the settlement of Boston. In consequence 
of this rivalry of England and France, the colonies at the north were early 
involved in difficulties and contentions, and these difficulties increased as 
the conflict of interests brought them into collision. Hence before the con¬ 
federacy of 1643, apprehensions of hostilities were entertained in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and from that date to the union of the colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts in 1692, these apprehensions continued to disturb the people, 
and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on the part of the English to uproot 
their rivals and drive them from their possessions. 

If New England was the “key of America,” New France might, with 
equal propriety, claim to be the lock; for Canada, with the chain of fresh¬ 
water lakes bordering upon its territory, opened a communication with the 
distant West; and the Jesuit missionaries, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, and 
Hennepin, by their explorations on the Mississippi, the “Father of Waters,” 
brought the vast region watered by that stream and its tributaries under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, and backed all British America with a cordon of 
military posts, hovering upon the outskirts of the northern settlements 
with their savage allies, greatly to the alarm of the English, who were exposed 
to their depredations, and from whose incursions they could defend them¬ 
selves only by an expenditure of money and strength which impoverished 
them in their weakness and imperilled their safety. 

Behold, then, the two nations, rivals for centuries, upon the eve of a fresh 
struggle upon the new fi:eld of action. Acadia and Canada were wrested from 
the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restored by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, March 29th, 1654. Acadia was again conquered under 
the commonwealth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda was subsequently 
restored in 1667. Under Charles II the conquest of Canada was a second 
time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise prevented its success. 
Again, under James II, in 16S6, a third attempt for its conquest was made, 
but with a like want of success. The accession of William of Orange to the 
English throne, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal for a new war with France, 
growing out of a “root of enmity,” which Marlborough described as “irre¬ 
concilable to the government and the religion” of Great Britain, and on 
the occurrence of this war a fourth expedition to Canada was projected, 
which was attended with important results.c 


THE B.ICKGROUND OF EUROPEAN WARS (1688-1763 A.D.) 

The names of the “Palatinate War,” the “War of the Spanish Succes¬ 
sion,” the “War of the Austrian Succession,” and the “Seven Years’ War” 
do not suggest American history, and many a reader, even though informed 
above the average, would say that these subjects have nothing American in 
them. Yet they are the true titles of great conflicts in which the New World 
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was vitally concerned, though it calls them by other names. To the European 
historian, the colonial branches of these w^’S were mere reverberations in 
the distance, and of only the faintest importance. He dismisses them in 
a few lines. And the American historian is likely to return the compliment, 
magnify the importance of the frontier colonial skirmishes, and dismiss in 
a few lines the great continental wars. This in spite of the fact that peace 
was always made and broken at the European capitals, and the colonists 
were not consulted in the division of spoil. On occasion, as in the case of 
Louisburg, the English government might even ignore the actual conquests 
of the colonists and restore them to the enemy. 

The right balance of the events about to be described can be established 
only by a study of the history of Europe of this period. In the earlier vol¬ 
umes of this work, devoted to England, France, Spain, and Holland, the 
accounts of these struggles are more fully treated, and reference should be 
made to them, but a brief sketch of European politics in this place will avoid 
some confusion, and serve as a background in perspective. We shall, for 
simplicity’s sake, group all these wars in one sketch, and then revert to their 
American details in new sequence. 

In 1688 France was the chief power in the world. Louis XIV had at that 
date absorbed into his own hands an absolute control never equalled, save 
perhaps by Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terrorised all Europe by his 
projects of aggrandisement and provoked coalition after coalition against 
him; like Napoleon, he carried his glory to the point of collapse, and at his 
death found a national decline noticeably under way. Louis XIV seems to 
have sincerely believed in that sublime egotism, the divine right of kings. 
He cried, “The state is myself” {L’etat, dest moi), and proceeded to act upon 
the outrageous assumption that his whims and his selfish schemes were not 
merely the welfare of his people, but the ddsires and plans of an all-wise 
Deity. His intense Catholicism Encouraged him in this bigotry and in his 
backward step, the renewal of the persecutions from which the Huguenots 
had been relieved by Henry of Navarre’s Edict of Nantes in 1598. Louis had 
gradually succeeded in making France a great naval power, and Duquesne 
had defeated the combined Spanish and Dutch fleets. 

Now he found that William of Orange, doubly his enemy as an old warricn- 
and as a Protestant, had been called to England by a presumptuous parlia¬ 
ment as a substitute for the sacred and Catholic king James II, who was 
deposed. Three years before (1686) William had succeeded in forming tlu'. 
League of Augsburg against Louis, who now found that even the pope and 
Catholic Spain feared him still more than they feared Protestantism. Sur¬ 
rounded by the enemies he had accumulated, Louis decided on getting the 
advantage of beginning the inevitable war. For point of attack he chose 
not Holland, but that part of Germany called the Palatinate. It offered the 
feeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation. But meanwhile this 
so-called “War of the Palatinate” gave William of Orange his chance to 
enter England, take up the sceptre, and bind Great Britain also into the League 
of Augsburg, As later, in the times of the Revolution and of Napoleon, 
France found herself encircled by enemies. Then, as later, she fought them 
all magnificently, though the final exhaustion of blood, money, and enthusi¬ 
asm was unavoidable. France kept from four to six huge armies in the 
field, and a great fleet on the sea, a fleet which, under Tourville, defeated the 
English-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head, while Jean Bart preyed on English 
commerce. Louis set the fugitive James II down in Ireland, whence William 
drove him by his victory at the Boyne. Louis’ general, Luxembourg, won a 
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victory at Fleuriis in the Nethpiiands, and another general, Catinat, defeated 
the League at Staffarda, in Itaj'y; Louis himself took Mons and Namur by 
siege. But in 1692, trusting that half the English fleet would desert to James 
II, Louis sent Admiral Tourvnle into a great defeat at Cape La Hogue. 
This gave England the naval power again. From this moment France began 
to tire and to count the cost. Occasional victories could not revive her dan. 
Louis, after maldng a se'cret and advantageous alliance, found himself ready 
to accept the two treaties of Ryswick in 1697, by which, though he lost 
nothing but his pains, he had to restore all his conquests. _ 

While these colossal events were taking place, America was undergoing 
what is locally loiown as “King William’s War” (1689-1697). _ The religious 
feuds between the French and English colonies were always bitter, and even 
in the times of 1776 many Americans were scandalised at taking the French 
as allies, preferring to risk independence rather than a heterodox combina¬ 
tion. In King William’s War, then, that bitterest of all enthusiasms, religious 
sectarianism, found a bloody vent. The Indians sided with the more friendly 
French, and the horrors of savagery were added to the evils of what we euphe¬ 
mistically call “civilised warfare.” Tliis conflict, which is described at length 
in the following pages, ended simultaneously with the continental war at the 
Treaty of Ryswick. 

By tins treaty Louis XIV acknowledged William of Orange lawful king 
of England. Five years later William died (March 8th, 1702). The deposed 
James II had died seven months before. The question of succession now 
arose. The English, to continue Protestantism on the throne, had settled 
the crown on James II’s second daughter, Anne. But Louis declared for 
the eldest son. Prince James, “the Pretender,” as the English called him. 
The friction on this point was increased by the act of Louis in placing his 
own grandson, Phiflp of Aragon, on the Spanish throne, in spite of his previous 
renmiciations of all claim to that crown. ''Thus, upon Louis’ death, France 
and Spain would probably be united under one monarch. In 1701 Louis 
had declared the Ryswick treaty void. The Germans and Dutch had formed 
with William of England a “Grand Alliance” to curb the presumptions of 
the “Grand Monarch.” War broke out at once, and in the midst of it the 
death of William emphasised the breach. 

This great war of eleven years’ duration (1702-1713) was called “The War 
of the Spanish Succession.” The Huguenots crippled Louis at home, and 
the duke of Marlborough buUt up fame by thunderous campaigns culminating 
in the Battle of Blenheim (1704), by which the French were driven out of 
Bavaria. Marlborough’s success at Ramillies (1706) crushed French sway 
in the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had taken Gibraltar, and in 
1706 the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Oudenarde and the taking 
of Lille by siege combined with famine to pluck down French pride. Louis 
asked for terms, but the allies tried to drive so hard a bargain that they woke 
the marvellous elasticity of the French spirit and the war raged anew; and 
while success was still with the allies, English politics and weariness began 
to weaken them. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, and without England’s aid the allies 
began, in 1712,- to lose place after place. By 1713 all the allies, except the 
Austrian emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year later he was 
coerced by defeats at French hands. By this treaty England gained her 
theory of succession, as well as Newfoundland, Acadia, and the Hudson Bay 
territory. France foimd herself about as she was before the war, though 
she squeezed out much better terms than those offered in 1706. In 1715 
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the Grand Monarch died, surrounded by evMences of toppling conquest, and 
with no nearer heir than a great-grandson. ¥ 

During all these complicated years th^ American colonics were in the 
throes of what they called, not the “War of the Spanish Succession,” which 
interested them little, but “Queen Anne’s War,” because the question of 
the possession of the English throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch 
was of the utmost importance to them. It was also called “ Governor Dud¬ 
ley’s War,” from the activity of that man. 

Louis XIV was succeeded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left the govern¬ 
ment to his ministers, the first of whom, Fleury, was unwillingly dragged into 
many international broils. In 1740 the Austrian emperor, Charles VI, died, 
leaving no male issue. His daughter, Maria Theresa, being left in control 
of the great realm, the land-hungry nations about her looked for easy prey. 
The only trouble to be feared was internal wrangling. TJiis came speedily 
enough in a chaos of claims and counter-claims. England wished Maria 
Theresa’s inheritance left intact; the French saw an opportunity to dismember 
the Austrian power. Frederick the Great of Prussia agreed to this, but was 
eager for his share of the loot. Lie took Silesia, then signed a treaty with 
Maria Theresa, and joined the English in saying that the division had gone 
far enough. The French, under Marshal Saxe, fought desultorily against 
England and Germany. In 1744 the war blazed up furiously. France sent 
the “Young Pretender,” Charles Edward, into Scotland, where he failed 
miserably at Culloden. Marshal Saxe succeeded in the Netherlands, however, 
and defeated the English, Dutch, and Germans at Fontenoy. Success smiled 
on France also in Italy. But England ended her pretensions in the East 
Indies. At length, by 1748, the rivals were ready for the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. France and England returned each what each had taken, and 
Maria Theresa was firmly estabhshed. 

This four years’ strife, Imown’to Europe as the “ War of the Austrian Suc¬ 
cession” or the “First and Second Silesian Wars” (1740-1744, 1744-1748), 
is sometimes called in America “King George’s War,” for no particular 
reason except that George II was then on the English throne. In this war the 
colonists played a more or less independent part. The colonies organised 
a land force and besieged the important port of Louisburg. English 
troops and ships joined later, and in 1745 the fort surrendered. New Eng¬ 
land troops garrisoned the fort till the treaty of peace in 1748, when to their 
disgust it was restored to France. The colonists were given no share of the 
prize money, £600,000, from the capture of the port and shipping, and it 
was not until 1749 that the expenses of the troops were reimbursed. The 
colonists had, however, acquired two important bits of Imowledge: first, 
that England did not seriously respect their feelings; second, that they could 
fight regular European soldiers as well as Indians. 

AVhat Americans call the “ French and Indian War ” (1754-1763) was a genu¬ 
ine colonial struggle, with victory nodding now towards the Catholics and now 
towards the Protestants. The results were of final importance to American 
history, and continued the schooling that the colonies were to use for indepen¬ 
dence not many years later. In Europe the war did not break out till 1756. 
It was the time of Richelieu, and of that alliance of three empires, which the 
French called the “Alliance of the Three Petticoats,” from Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Ehzabeth of Russia, and the French king’s potent mistress Madame 
de Pompadour. Richelieu had raised a French navy, and it brilliantly defeated 
the English navy, whose overbearing pride of power had stung France to war, 
as in 1812 it drove the United States to desperation. It was the time when 













Frederick the Groat of Prussia limnbled until Ins decisive stroke at Ross- 
lyich in 1757 won him definitef'English support, leaving him free to fight 
4ustm wliile England, Hanove^’, and Brunswick assailed France. France 
now began to lose in all directiqjis, and the combination of all the Bourbon 
monarchs of the Latin races into'the “Family Compact” only involved them 

in the disaster. . i i fj. ^ 

The Treaty of Pans, m 1763, ended the war and lett h ranee to the mercy 

of Eno-iish cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the 
sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or^ their defeats 
that laughter rang through France when certain of the heaviest ylisasters 
were annomiced. In this mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatred 
that flamed forth in the French Revolution, wdiere several himdreds of aris-' 
tocratic heads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for the luuidreds 
of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the wliim 
of royal pride and family quarrel. England’s shears clipped from France 
in 1763 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory to the Mississippi, 
and many islands here and there. It was the acme of England’s glory. 
Small wonder that such spoils should have fed presumption. _ The successes 
of the English led them to sneer at the colonists and their claims -with disas¬ 
trous results. Having thus sketched in the backgroimd of the series of colonial 
Avars, let us go back and take them up in detail.« 


THE FIRST INTERCOLONIAL CONFLICT; KING WILLIA:m’s OR THE PALATINATE 

AVAR (1689-1697 A.D.) 

Whatever w'as the result ot the accession of William of Orange in 1688 
upon the metropolitan relations of the colonjes, upon their relations with their 
neighbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon their domestic con¬ 
dition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and 
barbarising wars, attended with immense individual suffering, vast expense, 
heavy debts, and all the impoverishing and demoralising consequences of the 
paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives 
the Idng of France had, m 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantes. The cruelties 
to wliich the unhappy French Protestants were subjected and their flight 
and dispersion throughout Europe and America had Idndled against the king 
of France, in all Protestant states, mingled feelings of detestation and horror, 
adding also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufficiently bitter. The 
Palatinate War, begun in Europe, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beauti¬ 
ful banks of the Rliine, in 1689, was destined to extend also to America, and 
soon carried death and desolation into the villages of Ncav York and New 
England. 

The total population pf the English colonies at the commencement of tliis 
first intercolonial war might have amounted to tAvo hundred thousand; but 
half at least of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting some small sums for 
the aid of NeAv^Tork. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed quite an 
oyerniatch for New France, and King WfiUiam promptly rejected that offer 
01 colonial neutrality which a conscious weakness in that quarter had extorted 
iroin the French court. Nor AA-as this rejection by any means disagreeable 
to the people of Ncav England, who entered very eagerly into the Avar, nour¬ 
ishing dreams of conquest, destined,, however, to repeated and disastrous dis¬ 
appointments. ' 
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The Erencli, weak^ as they were, enteijahied also similar schemes. It 
was part of their plan to secure the westermfur trade, and an unhiterrupted 
passage through Lake Erie to the Mississip^pi, by effectually subduing those 
inveterate enemies, the Iroquois. They ir^tended also to drive the English 
from Hudson Bay, of which the possession had for some time been disputed 
between the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
chartered twenty years before by Charles II. The French also hoped, by 
occupying Newfoundland, to cut off the English from that cod fishery 
enjoyed in common by the nations of Europe since the discovery of America, 
and wlrich now constituted a main source of the wealth and prosperity of New 
England, furnishing, indeed, her chief exportable product. 

So soon as the declaration of war between France and England became 
known in America, the Baron Castin easily excited the eastern Indians to 
renew their depredations. In these hostilities the tribes of New Hampshire 
were induced also to join. The fort at Pemaquid, the extreme eastern fron¬ 
tier, was soon after obliged to surrender. All the settlements farther east 
were ravaged and broken up. 


Frontenac's Men Invade the Colonies (1690 a.d.) 

Canada had received relief from the distress to which it had been reduced 
by the late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 15th) of Comit 
Frontenac from France, recommissioned as governor, and bringing with him, 
along with such of the Indian prisoners as had survived the galleys, troops, 
supplies, and a scheme for the conquest and occupation of New York. As 
a part of this scheme, the chevalier de la Ceffiniere proceeded to cruise off 
the coast of New England, making many prizes, and designing to attack 
New York by sea while Frontenac assailed it on the land side. Frontenac, 
though sixty-eight years of age, had all the buoyancy and vigour of youth. 
Not able to prosecute his scheme of conquest, he presently detached three 
war parties, to visit on the English frontier those same miseries which Canada 
had so recently experienced at the hands of the Five Nations. 

A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a number of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac’s war parties, amounting all told to two hundred and ten 
persons. Guided by the water-courses, whose frozen surface furnished them 
a path, they traversed a wooded wilderness covered with deep snows. After a 
twenty-two days' march, intent on their bloody purpose, they approached 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk, then the outpost of the settle¬ 
ments about Albany., The cluster of some forty houses was protected by a 
palisade, but the gates were open and unguarded, and at midnight the 
inhabitants slept profoundly. February 8th, 1690, the assailants entered in 
silence, divided themselves into several parties, and, giving the signal by the 
terrible wai-whoop, commenced the attack. Sixty were slain on the spot; 
twenty-seven were taken prisoners; the rest fled, half naked, along the road 
to Albany through a driving snow-storm, a deep snow, and cold so bitter that 
many lost their limbs by frost. The assailants set off for Canada with their 
prisoners and their plunder, and effected their escape, though not without 
serious loss inflicted by some Mohawk warriors, who hastened to pursue them. 

^ Bradstreet d computes the population of New France in 1680 at 5,000 men. Haliburton « 
estimates it, in 1690, at 5,815_souls. But Bancroft / estimates it, in 1688, at 11,249 per¬ 
sons. A letter of Vaudreuil estimated the soldiers of New France, in 1714, at 4,480. See also 
Charlevoix. 1 / 
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Frontenac’s second war partj^, composed of only fifty-two persons, entered 
the valley of the upper Connect>?cut, and thence made their way across the 
mountains and forests of New Hampshire. March 27th they descended on 
SaliiKjn Falls, a frontier village, kjJled most of the male inhabitants, and carried 
off fifty-four prisoners, chiefly women and children, whom they drove before 
them, laden with the spoils. While thus returning they fell in with the third 
war party from Quebec, and, joining forces, proceeded to attack Casco. A 
part of the garrison was lured into an ambuscade and destroyed. The rest, 
seeing their palisades about to be set on fire, surrendered on terms as prisoners 
of war, in May. 

Such was the new and frightful sort of warfare to which the English col¬ 
onists were exposed. The savage ferocity of the Indians, guided by the sagac¬ 
ity and civilised skill and enterprise of French officers, became ten times more 
terrible. The influence which the French missionaries had acquired by per¬ 
severing self-sacrifice and the highest efforts of Christian devotedness was now 
availed of, as too often happens, by mere worldly policy, to sthnulate their 
converts to hostile inroads and midiiight murders. Religious zeal sharpened 
the edge of savage hate. The English were held up to the Indians not merely 
as enemies, but as heretics, upon whom it was a Christian duty to make war. 
If the chaplet of victory were missed, at least the crown of martyrdom was 
sure. Hatred of papacy received a new impetus. The few Catholics of 
Maryland, though their fathers had been the founders of that colony, were 
disfranchised, and subjected to all the disabilities by which, in Britahi and 
Ireland, the suppression of Catholicism was vainly attempted. Probably 
also to this period we may refer the act of Rhode Island, of unknown date, 
which excluded Catholics from becoming freemen of that colony. Cruelties 
were not confined to one side.r The inroads of the Mohawks into Canada, 
always encomaged and supported by the authorities of New York, were even 
sometimes directed by leaders from Albany. The French settlements along 
the coast of Acadia soon experienced all the miseries of partisan warfare. 


Phips^ Expedition Against Port Royal and Quebec; the First 
Paper Money 

Engrossed by the wmr in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were 
still powerful, William III left the colonies to take care of themselves. New 
l ork seems to ha's^e assumed the leadership. Leisler, as acting governor of 
that province, addressed a circular letter (April 2nd) to all the colonies as far 
south as s irginia, hiviting them to send commissioners to New York, to agree 
upon some concerted plan of operations. In accordance with this invitation, 
dtaegates from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York met 
a> proposed (April 24th) and formed a counter scheme of conquest. While 
a ileet and amiy sailed from Boston to attack Quebec, four hundred men 
were to be rarsed in Ne-w York, and as many more in the other colonies, to 
march against Montreal.^ 

Bancroft credits IMassachusetts with the initiative: “ Meantime, danger 
laugm the colonies the necessity of union, and on the first day of May, 1690, 
V. momentous example of an iGnerican ' congress.' The 

government of Massachusetts, established by the 
intervened between the overthrow of Andros and 
whpm charter, and the place of meeting was New York, 

. ikettise, the government had sprung directly from the action of the 
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people. Thus, without exciting suspicion, ¥ere the forms of independence 
and union prepared. The invitations were given by letters from the general 
court of Massachusetts, and extended to all the colonies as far, at least, as 
Maryland. Massachusetts, the parent of ^ many states, is certainly the 
parent of the American Union. Thus did wlassachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, having at that time each a government constituted by itself, 
in the spirit of independence, not only provide for order and tranquillity at 
home, but, unaided by England, of themselves plan the invasion of Acadia 
and Canada.”/ 

A fleet of eight or nine small vessels, with seven or eight hundred men on 
board, sailed under the command of Sir William Phips, a native of Pemaquid, 
one of twenty-six children by the same mother. An easy conquest was 
made of Port Royal (April 28th, 1690), and plunder enough was obtained, 
by the ravage of the neighbouring -settlements, to pay the expenses of the 
expedition, though not without complamts, on the part of the French, that 
the articles of surrender were grossly violated. Phips departed in a few 
days to attack the other French posts in Acadia. 

The success of this enterprise encouraged the prosecution of the expedi¬ 
tion against Canada. Fitz-John Winthrop was appointed to command 
the troops destined against Montreal. A party of Mohawks, the van of the 
attack, led by Schuyler, pushed forward towards the St. Lawrence. At the 
first alarm, Frontenac roused the courage of his Indian allies by joining them 
in the war-song and the war-dance. He was able to muster twelve hundred 
men for the defence of Montreal. Schuyler and the Iroquois were repulsed. 
The rest of the colonial forces scarcely advanced beyond Wood Creek, where 
they were stopped short by the small-pox and deficiency of provisions. The 
expedition ended in mutual recriminations, which did but express and confirm 
the hereditary antipathy of Connecticut and New York. Leisler was so 
enraged at the retreat of the troops that he even arrested Winthrop at 
Albany. 

Phips meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12th), with thirty-two vessels 
and two thousand men, most of them pressed into the service. Three of 
the ships were from New York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For 
want of pilots, Phips was nine weeks in finding his way up the St. Lawrence, 
of which no charts as yet existed. Frontenac hastened back to Quebec. 
He arrived three days before Phips, who found himself disappointed of that 
surprise which had been his main reliance. The fortifications were strong, 
the garrison was considerable, Frontenac was there, and winter was approach¬ 
ing. A party landed from the ships, and some skirmishing ensued. Satisfied 
that the contest was hopeless, the English weighed anchor, and, with the 
receding tide, floated their crippled vessels out of the reach of the enemy's 
fire; but not without the loss of the flag of the rear-admiral, which was shot 
away, and, as it drifted toward the shore, was seized by a Canadian, who 
swam out into the stream and brought it in triumph to the castle, where for 
many years it was hung up as a trophy in the church of Quebec, c 

Louis XIV commemorated this repulse by a medal with the legend “ Fran- 
cia in novo orhe victrix ”—France victorious in the New World.” When 
Phips' troops landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of temper 
with hardships, there was no money to pay them. They even threatened 
a military_ riot. The general court, in this emergency, resolved upon an 
Issue of bills of credit, or treasury notes, the first paper money ever seen 
in the English colonies. A similar expedient, in the issue of “ card money,” 
redeemable in bills on France, had been adopted in Canada five years before) 
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notes ranging from five shilling^ to five pounds, were receivable in payment 
of taxes, and redeemable out of any money in the treasury. Notwithstanding 
the'patriotic example of Phips, ; 5 vho freely exchanged _coin for notes, it was 
no easy matter to get this firsc government paper into circulation. The 
total amount of the issue was presently fixed at £40,000, but long before 
that limit was reached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half. To raise their 
credit, the general court in May, 1691, made them a legal tender in all pay¬ 
ments, while at the treasury they were receivable at an advance of 5 per cent. 

While Phips was employed agamst Quebec, Colonel Church led an ex¬ 
pedition against the eastern Indians at the great falls, now Lewiston, where 
he destroyed a great quantity of corn, and, “for example,” put a number 
of his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. Undeterred 
by such cruellies, which they knew too well how to retaliate, the eastern 
tribes kept up a frontier w^arfare, which occasioned much individual suffering, 
perpetual anxiety, and a heavy expense. The towms of Maine all suffered, 
and many were abandoned. Sometimes, in a fit of fury or revenge, the Indians 
killed alfwho fell into their hands. But their object in general was to make 
})risoners, especially of the women and children, for whom a market was 
found in Canada, where they were purchased as servants—a constant stimulus 
to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These unhappy captives, m 
their long and dreary travels through the woods, frequently in midwinter, 
the women often with infants in their arms, suffered sometimes from_ the 
cruel insolence of their captors, and always from terror, hunger, and fatigue. 
Arrived in Canada, they often experienced at the hands of their French pur¬ 
chasers an unexpected kindness, prompted frequently, no doubt, by pure 
liimianity, but sometimes also, by zeal for their conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case it became a new source of suffering. Many of the returned 
captives related, among the sorest of their trials, temptations to change their 
religion. To these temptations some yielded. Of the captive children who 
remained long among the Indians, many became so habituated to that wild 
method of life as to be unwilling, when ransomed, to return to their parents. 

.rVs if this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough, New York and 
Massachusetts both at the same time were the scenes each of its own domestic 
tragedy. [\Ye have already read of these—Leisler’s rebellion in New York 
and the witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from France with 
an armed ship, retook Port Royal in November, 1691. New York had started 
the idea that the other provinces ought to be made to contribute to her 
defenco.^ serving as she did as a barrier against Canada; and in conformity 
with this suggestion, a royal letter presently conveyed to all the colonies 
excej^t Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a colonial congress for 
the assignment of quotas. 

M;t.-^sachusetts excused herself from the quota asked for New York, alleging 
Lie heatT expenses in wliich she was involved for the defence of her own 
frontier and that of New Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with the 
r.astem tribes had not been of long duration. Those Indians, led by French 
nfficers, and stimulated by the missionary Thury, renewed the war in July, 
1694, kidmg or carrying off near a hundred of the inhabitants of Oyster 
Kiver, a village, now Durham. To prevent the Five Nations from making 
p'ace with the hreiicli, for which purpose they had sent messengers to Canada, 
a treaty was held with them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which deputies 
were present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
Aier much urging, Maryland voted a small sum tow^ards the defence of 
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New York. Virginia also voted £500, but-upon a representation of utter 
inability, was unwillingly excused by tlic_ King from further grants. The 
military establishment maintained by Virginia, consisting of a captain, heu- 
teiiant, eleven rangers, and two Indians at the head of each of the four 
rivers, was set forth as an intolerable burden, at a time when Massachusetts 
never had less than five hundred men on foot for the protection of her eastern 
frontier. 

So far as the English were concerned, the concluding operations of the 
war in America were but feeble. Able with difficulty to hold his own in 
Europe, William could bestow but little attention on tliis distant quarter. 
The French w^ere more active. Fort Frontenac was rcoccupied, and regular 
communications, interrupted for several years, were re-established with the 
posts on the upper lakes. In July, 1696, with eight hundred soldiers and a 
large body of auxiliary Indians, the French governor made a destructive 
foray into the country of the Oneidas and Onondagas, burning their villages 
on the banks of the Oswego and destroying their corn. By these vigorous 
measures, those inveterate enemies were driven at last to sue for peace. 

While Frontenac carried on these operations in the west, DTberville, a 
native of Canada, who had already distinguished himself by his exploits on 
Hudson Bay, arrived from France with two ships and a few troops. Being 
joined at St. John’s and Penobscot by a party of eastern Indians under 
Villebon and the baron St. Castin, he laid siege to and took the Massachusetts 
fort at Pemaquid (August 17th, 1696). Proceeefing to Newfoundland, he 
took the fort of St. John’s, and several other English posts in that island. 
After wintering at Plaisance, he sailed the next spring for Hudson Bay, where 
he recovered a fort which the English had taken, and captured two English 
vessels. The capture of the Pemaquid fort ^;esulted in the breaking up and 
complete ruin of the ancient settlements in that neighbourhood. The veteran 
Church retorted by a foray up the bay of Fundy; indeed, Iberville’s vessels 
did but just escape his squadron. He binned the houses of the French 
settlers at Beau Bassin, the westernmost recess of that bay, and destroyed 
their cattle, which constituted their chief wealth; but his attempt to dislodge 
Villebon from St, John’s proved a failure. 

During February and March of 1697 parties of Indians attacked Andover 
and Haverhill, then frontier towns, though within twenty-five miles of Boston. 
The heroism of Hannah Dustin, one of those taken captive at Haverhill, 
made her famous throughout the colonies. Only a week before her capture 
she had become a mother; but the infant proving troublesome, the Indians 
soon dashed out its brains against a tree. In the division of the prisoners, 
Hannah Dustin, with her nurse, was assigned to an Indian family of two 
men, three women, and seven children, besides a white boy taken prisoner 
many months before. While still on their journey, and now upward of a 
hundred miles from Haverhill, stimulated by the terrible stories which the 
Indians amused themselves with telling her of the tortures she would be 
exposed to m running the gantlet—a ceremony which they represented as 
indispensable—this energetic woman, having first prevailed on the nurse and 
boy to join her, rose in the^ night, waked her confederates, and with their 
assistance killed all the Indians with their own hatchets except two of the 
youngest, took their scalps, and then, retracing the long journey through the 
woods, found the way back to Haverhill. In such scenes were the women of 
those times called on to act! 

The last year of the war was particularly distressing. After suffering from 
a winter uncommonly severe, and a scarcity of provisions amounting almost 
















to a faniuie JNew Ji/ngiaua waslu ewaini lui iicaiij/ oijl luuiiwia m 
■ipioreheiision of an attack froni^Canada, to be aided by a fleet from France./^ 

The Peace of Ryswick, which followed in 1697, led to a temporary sus¬ 
pension of hostilities. France, anxious to secure as large ;a share of territory 
ill America as possible, retaiiiecT the whole coast and adjacent islands from 
Maine to Labrador and Hudson Bay, with Canada, and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The possessions of England were southward from the St. Croix. 
But the bomids between the nations were imperfectly defined, and were for 
a lom^ time a subject of dispute and negotiation. Without doubt both 
parties would gladly have assumed jurisdiction over the whole North American 
continent, could they have done so with the prospect of maintaining their 
assumptions; nor did the French exhibit a greater desire to encroach upon 
the English than the English exlribited to encroach upon the French. Each 
accused the other of trespassing upon its dominions, and neither was content 
that the other should gain the least advantage, or secure to itself a monopoly 
of the fishery or the fur trade. 

The suspension of hostilities in Europe was but temporary, for in 1702 war 
was again declared. In the mean time the French were secretly employed 
in encouraging the Indians bordering upon New England to violate the leagues 
winch had been formed with them, and ravage the country.c 


THE WAR OP THE SPANISH SUCCESSION (QUEEN ANNE’s OR GOVERNOR 
Dudley's war) (1702-i713 a.d.) 

In North America the central colonies scarce knew the existence of war, 
except as they were invited to a^d in defending the borders, or were sometimes 
alarmed at a privateer hovering off their coast. The Five Nations, at peace 
^vith both France and England, protected New York by a mutual compact of 
neutrality. South Carolina, bordering on Spanish Florida, and New England, 
which had so often conquered Acadia and coveted the fisheries, were alone 
involved in the direct evils of war. South Carolina began colonial hostilities. 
Its governor, James Moore, by the desire of the commons, placed himself at 
the head of an expedition for the reduction of St. Augustine in 1702. The 
tovm was easily ravaged, but the garrison retreated to the castle. When 
two Spanish vessels of war appeared near the mouth of the harbour, Moore 
abandoned_Ms ships and stores and retreated by land. The colony, burdened 
^vith debt, issued bills of creefit to the amomit of £6,000. To Carolina the 
first-fruits of war wem debt and paper money. 

Tliis ill success diminished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had 
long occupied the country on Appalachee Bay, had gathered the natives 
mto tovms, built for them churches, and instructed them by missions of 
Franciscan priests. The^ traders of Carolina beheld with alarm the contin¬ 
uous line of comimmication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
m Louisiana; and in the last weeks of 1705, a company of fifty volunteers, 
under the command of Moore and assisted by a thousand savage allies, 
roamed through the woo^ by the trading path across the Ocmulgee, descended 
through the regions w’hich none but De Soto had invaded, and came upon 
the Indian towms near the port of St. Mark's. At sunrise on the 14th of 
iJecember, 1705, the bold adventurers reached the strong place of Ayavalla. 
waten back from the assault with loss, they succeeded in setting fire to the 
clurch, which adjoined the fort. A “barefoot friar," the only white man, 
came lorward to beg mercy; more than a hundred women and children and 
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5 than fifty warriors were taken and kept as prisoners for the slave 
-cet. Five other towns submitted withmiC conditions. Most of their people 
Lcloned their homes and were received as free emigrants into the juris- 
011 of Carolina. Thus was St. Augustine insulated by the victory over 
lilies. The Creeks, that dwelt between Appalachee and Mobile, being 
ds to Carolina, interrupted the communication with the French. The 
iish flag having been carried triumphantly through the wilderness to the 
of Mexico, the savages were overawed, and Great Britain established a 
claim to the central forests that were soon to be named Georgia, 
n the next year (1706) a French squadron from Havana attempted 
age by an invasion of Charleston; but the brave William Rhett and the 
rnor. Sir Nathaniel Johnson, inspired courage and prepared defence. 
Huguenots also panted for action. One of the French ships was taken, 
wherever a landing was effected, the enemy was attacked with such 
^y that, of eight hundred, three hundred were killed or taken prisoners, 
-ded by the proprietaries, South Carolina defended her territory, and with 
little loss repelled the invaders. The result of the war at the south 
evidently an extension of the English boimdary far into the territory 
Spain had esteemed as a portion of Florida. 

it the north, the province of Massachusetts alone was desolated; for her, 
listory of the war is but a catalogue of misery. The marquis de Vau- 
il, now governor of Canada, made haste to conciliate the Iroquois. A 
-jj of neutrality with the Senecas was commemorated by two strings of 
■pum; to prevent the rupture of this happy agreement, he resolved to 
no war parties against the English on the side of New York. The 
lish were less successful in their plans of neutrality with the Abenakis. 
lin six weeks the whole country from Casco to Wells was in a confla- 
ion. On one and the same day (August 10th, 1703) the several parties 
le Indians, with the French, T)urst upon every house or garrison in that 
3n, sparing, says the faitliful chronicler, “neither the milk-white brows 
le ancient nor the mournful cries of tender infants.” 

Death hung on the frontier. The farmers, who had built their dwellings 
he bank just above the beautiful meadows of Deerfield, had surrounded 
pickets an enclosure of twenty acres—the village citadel. The snow 
our feet deep, when the war party of about two hundred French and one 
Ired and forty-two Indians, with the aid of snow-shoes, and led by 
el de Rouville, walked on the crust all the way from Canada. When, 
le approach of morning, the unfaithful sentinels retired, the war party 
•ed within the palisades, which drifts of snow had made useless. The 
le was set on fire. Of the inhabitants but few escaped; forty-seven 
killed; one hundred and twelve, including the minister and his family, 
made captives. One hour after sunrise (March 1st) the party began 
eturn to Canada. Two men starved to death. Eunice Williams, the 
of the minister, had not forgotten her Bible; and when they rested by 
wayside, or, at night, made their couch of branches of evergreen strewn 
le snow, the savages allowed her to read it. Having but recently recovered 
confinement, her strength soon failed. To her husband, who reminded 
i the “house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” “ she justified 
in what had happened.” The mother’s heart rose to her lips as she com- 
led her five captive children, under God, to their father’s care, and then 
3low from a tomahawk ended her sorrows. “She rests in peace,” said 
Lusband, “and joy unspeakable and full of glory,” In Canada, no en- 
ies, no offers of ransom, could rescue his youngest daughter, then a girl 


















Montreal, she became a proselym to the Catholic faith and the wife of a 
Caiighnawaga chief; and when, after long years, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield, she appeared in an Indian dress, and after a short sojourn, in 
spite of a day of fast of a whoie village which assembled to pi*ay for her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the love 
of her own Mohawk childi'en. 

There is no tale to tell of battles like those of Blenheim or of Ramillies, 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following 
years the Indians stealthily approached towns in the heart of Massachusetts, 
as well as along the coast, and on the southern and western frontiers. Chil¬ 
dren, as they gambolled on the beach; reapers, as they gathered the harvest; 
mowers, as they rested from using the scythe; mothers, as they busied them¬ 
selves about the household—^^vere victims to an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blo^ was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or 
a family ceased its vigilance. 

In 1708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved 
on by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officers, 
and assisted by a hundred picked Canadians. The party of the French 
Mohawks and the Hurons failed; but the French under Des Chaillons and 
Hertel de Rouville, the destroyer of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains— 
having travelled nearly one hundred and fifty leagues through almost imprac¬ 
ticable paths—^made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There they failed 
to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence were too 
feeble for an attack on Portsmouth; they therefore descended the Merrimac 
to the town of Haverhill, resolving to sack a remote village rather than 
return without striking a blow. 

On the night of the 29th of August the band of invaders slept quietly in 
the near forest. At daybreak they assumed the order of battle; Rouville 
addressed the soldiers, who, after-their orisons, marched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and dispersed themselves through the village to their 
work of blood. 

Such fruitless cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries; they compelled the emplo 3 rment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year during this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing arms were in active service. 
They gave birth also to a willingness to exterminate the natives. The Indians 
vanished when their homes were invaded. They could not be reduced by usual 
methods of warfare, hence a bounty was offered for every Indian scalp; 
to regular forces under pay, the grant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twice that sum; but if men would of themselves, without pay, make 
up parties and patrol the forests in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scoured for wild beasts, the chase was invigorated by the promised 
encouragement of fifty pounds per scalp.'’ 

_ Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the French 
lortress on Newfoundland, and New England had desired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1704 a 
fleet from Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years after- 
wards, under the influence of Dudley, Massachusetts attempted its conquest, 
ine failure of that costly expedition, which was thwarted by the activity of 
Lastin, created discontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
Its debts. But England was resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and an army were to be sent from Europ^ from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, twelve hundred men were to aid m tile conquest of Quebec; from the 
central provinces, fifteen hundred were to assail Montreal; and, in one season, 
Acadia, Canada, and Newfoundland were to be reduced under British sov¬ 
ereignty. The colonies kindled at the project; to defray “the expenses of 
preparation, Connecticut and New York and New Jersey then first issued 
bills of credit; stores were collected; the troops levied from the hardy agri¬ 
culturists. But no English fleet arrived, and the energies that had been roused 
were wasted in inactive expectation. 

At last, in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
and under his command, six English vessels, joined by thirty of New England, 
and four New England regiments, sailed in September from Boston. In six 
days the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The garrison 
of Subercase, the French governor, was weak and disheartened, and could 
not be rallied; mm’murs and desertions multiplied. The terms of capitulation 
were easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, one hundred 
and fifty-six in number, marched out with the honours of war, to beg food 
as alms. Famine would have soon compelled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 

Flushed with victory, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest 
■of Canada. The legislature of New York had unanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west, ‘Mt is 
well known,^’ said their address, “ that the French can go by water from Que¬ 
bec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, tlirough rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your majesty’s plantations on this continent as far as Caro¬ 
lina. At that time the secretary of state wg-s St. John, afterwards raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Bolingbroke. He was the statesman who planned 
the conquest of Canada. ‘^As that whole design,” wrote St. John, in June, 
1711, “was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, 
I have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it.” 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
placed under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker; the seven veteran 
regiments from Marlborough’s aimy, with a battalion of marines, were intrusted 
to Mrs. Mashain’s second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made 
a brigadier-general—^whom his bottle companions called honest Jack Hill. 
In the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites.' Yet the fleet did sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the same 
time, an army of men from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal; while in the west, in Wisconsm, the English had, 
through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wishing to expel 
the French from Michigan. 

The news of the intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
and the measures of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the Indians. 
The English squadi'on, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after loitering 
near the bay of Gaspe, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
Sir Hovenden Walker puzzled himself with contriving how he should secure 
his vessels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze; morning showed 
that eight ships had been wrecked and eight hundred and eighty-four 
men drowned. A council of war voted unaninously that it was hnpossible 
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Montreal, she became a proselyoe to the Catholic faith and the wife of a 
Caughnawaga chief; and when, after long years, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield, she appeared in an Indian dress, and after a short sojourn, in 
spite of a day of fast of a whoie village which assembled to pray for her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the love 
of her own Mohawk children. 

There is no tale to tell of battles like those of Blenheim or of Bamillies, 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following 
years the Indians stealthily approached towns in the heart of Massachusetts, 
as well as along the coast, and on the southern and western frontiers. Chil¬ 
dren, as they gambolled on the beach; reapers, as they gathered the harvest; 
mowers, as they rested from using the scythe; mothers, as they busied them¬ 
selves about the household—were victims to an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blo*w was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or 
a family ceased its vigilance. 

In 1708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved 
on by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officer!^ 
and assisted by a hundred picked Canadians. The party of the French 
Mohawks and the liurons failed; but the French under Des Chaillops and 
Hertel de Rouville, the destroyer of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains— 
having travelled nearly one himdred and fifty leagues through almost imprac¬ 
ticable paths—made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There they failed 
to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence were too 
feeble for an attack on Portsmouth; they therefore descended the Merrimac 
to the town of Haverhill, resoiving to sack a remote village rather than 
return without striking a blow. 

On the night of the 29th of August the band of invaders slept quietly_ in 
the near forest. At daybreak they assmned the order of battle; Rouville 
addressed the soldiers, who, after their orisons, marched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and dispersed themselves through the village to their 
work of blood. 

Such fruitless cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries; they compelled the employment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year during this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing arms were in active service. 
They gave birth also to a willingness to exterminate the natives. The Indians 
vanished when their homes were invaded. They could not be reduced by usual 
methods of wmfare, hence a bounty was offered for every Indian scalp; 
to regular forces under pay, the grant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twice that sum; but if men would of themselves, without pay, make 
up parties and patrol the forests in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scoured for wild beasts, the chase was invigorated by the promised 
encom-agement of fifty pounds per scalp. 

- - Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the French 
tortmss on Nenfioundland, and New England had desired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1704 a 
nwt troin Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years after- 
^r(is,_mider the influence of Dudley, Massachusetts attempted its conquest. 

i 1 1 ?'^ co.stly expedition, which was thwarted by the activity of 
iic colony by increasing its paper money and 

s. But England was resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and an army were tc be sent from Europe ■ from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, twelve hundred men were to aid in tie conquest of Quebec; from the 
central provinces, fifteen hundred were to assail Montreal; and, in one season, 
Acadia, Canada, and Newfoundland were to be reduced under British sov¬ 
ereignty. The colonies kindled at the pro^^ect; to defray The expenses of 
preparation, Connecticut and New York and New Jersey then first issued 
bills of credit; stores were collected; the troops levied from the hardy agri¬ 
culturists. But no English fleet arrived, and the energies that had been roused 
were wasted in inactive expectation. 

At last, in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
and under his command, six English vessels, joined by thirty of New England, 
and four New England regiments, sailed in September from Boston. In six 
days the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The garrison 
of Subercase, the French governor, was weak and disheartened, and could 
not be rallied; mm-murs and desertions multiplied. The terms of capitulation 
were easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, one hundred 
and fifty-six in number, marched out with the honours of war, to beg food 
as alms. Famine would have soon compelled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 

Flushed with victory, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest 
■of Canada. The legislature of New York had unanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west. “It is 
well known,” said their address, “that the French can go by water from Que¬ 
bec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, through rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your majesty’s plantations on this continent as far as Caro¬ 
lina. At that time the secretary of state wq.s St. John, afterwards raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Bolingbroke. He was the statesman who planned 
the conquest of Canada. “As that whole design,” wrote St. John, in June, 
1711, “was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, 
I have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it.” 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
placed under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker; the seven veteran 
regiments from Marlborough’s army, with a battalion of marines, were intrusted 
to Mrs. Masham’s second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made 
a brigadier-general—^vEom his bottle companions called honest Jack Hill. 
In the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites." Yet the fleet did sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the same 
time, an army of men from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal; while in the west, in Wisconsin, the English had, 
through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wishing to expel 
the French from Michigan. 

The news of the intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
and the measures of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the Indians. 
The English squadi'on, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after loitermg 
near the bay of Gaspe, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
Sir Hovenden Walker puzzled himself with contriving how he should secure 
his vessels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze; morning showed 
that eight ships had been wrecked and eight hundred and eighty-four 
men drowned. A council of war voted unanimously that it was impossible 
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to proceed. “Had we arrived^safe at Quebec/' wrote the admiral “ten or 
twelve thousand men must have' been left to perish of cold and hunger ;_by the 
loss of a part, providence saved all the rest 1" and he expected public hon¬ 
ours for his successful retreat, which to him seemed as glorious as a -victory./ 
The British officers concerned iir the expedition attempted to shift off on the 
colonists the blame of this failure. They alleged “the interestedness, the 
ill nature, and sourness of these people, whose hv^pocrisy and canting are 
insupportable.” The indignant colonists, suspicious of the tory ministry, 
believed that the whole enterprise was a scheme meant to fail, and specially 
designed for their disgrace and impoverishment. Harley, having quarrelled 
with his colleagues, denounced it to the house of commons as a job intended 
to put £20,000 into the pockets of St. John and Harcourt. 

Such was the issue of hostilities in the northeast. The failure of the attack 
on Quebec left Nicholson no option but to retreat, and Montreal also was 
unmolested. In the mean time the preliminaries of a treaty had been signed 
between France and England, and the war, which had grown out of European 
changes and convulsions, was suspended by negotiations that were soon 
followed (April 11th, 1713) by the uncertain Peace of Utrecht./ 


SQ-UTHEEN 'Vk'-ARS WITH INDIANS AND PIRATES (1711-1715 A.D.) 

While the northern colonies were busy with the expedition against Canada, 
North Carolina suffered from the rebellion of Deputy-Governor Cary, who 
turned out the administration and was in turn captured by Governor Spots- 
wood of Virginia and sent to England for trial in 1710. A body of German immi¬ 
grants had settled on the Neuse, and a Swiss colony had founded New Berne. 
These infringements provoked the Tuscai’oras to war in 1711. They were 
forced to agree to peace after some devastation, but the South Carolina militia 
j violated the truce by attacking several defenceless Indian villages and selling 

the inhabitants as slaves, a treachery which the Indians speedily revenged, 

{ only to be crushed again and sold into bondage. Those who escaped fled 

■ north as far as Lake Oneida, where their kinsmen accepted them as allies in 

' 1713, and the Five Nations became henceforth the Six. In 1715 South Caro- 

: lina herself was the scene of a war with the Yamassee and allied Indians, who 

were at length driven mto Florida, o 

In the quarter of a century from the English revolution to the accession 
of the house of Hanover, the population of the English colonies had doubled. 
The following table, compiled for the use of the Board of Trade in 1715, though 
probably somewhat short of the truth, will serve to exhibit its distribution: 


New Hampsliire.. 
Massachusetts.... 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania and 
Delaware 

Marjdand. 

Virginia. 

NorthCarolina... 
South Carolina... 


Wliites. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

9,500 

150 

9,650 

94,000 

2,000 

96,000 

8,500 

500 

9,000 

46,000 

1,500 

47,500 

27,000 

4,000 

31,000 

21,000 

1,500 

22,500 

43,300 

2,500 

45,800 

40,700 

9,500 

50,200 

72,000 

23,000 

95,000 

7,500 

3,700 

11,200 

6,250 

10,500 

16,750 

375,750 

58,850 

434,600 
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Massachusetts, in addition to the numbers abj!)ve stated, also contained twelve 
hundred subject Indians. The immigration into the colonies during these 
twenty-five years had been inconsiderable, consisting principally of negro 
slaves and of Irish and German indented ^rvants. The great majority of 
the present inhabitants were natives of America. 

The late war, like its predecessor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
it in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to supply the occupation of 
which the peace had deprived them by the equally honest but less lawful 
trade of piracy. The American seas again swarmed with freebooters, who 
made their headquarters among the Bahama Islands, or lurked along the 
unfrequented coast of the Carolinas. Bellamy, one of the most noted of their 
number, was wrecked on Cape Cod, where he perished with a hundred of his 
meii.h Robert Thatch, or Theach, known as “Blackbeard,’’ actually insulted 
the harbour of Charleston, and when eight or ten ships manned by prominent 
citizens went out to punish him, took them captives and prornised to send 
their heads to Governor Johnson, if they were not ransomed in forty-eight 
hours. The governor was forced to yield. 

It was said in 1717 by the secretary of Pennsylvania that there were 
fifteen hundred pirates active on the coast. But an organized effort to crush 
them was now made, chiefly by Governor Johnson; they were caught and 
hanged by the score, and in 1718 the death of “Blackboard’^ gave him the 
distinction of being “ the Last of the Pirates.” 


"king George’s war” and the taking of louisburg 

Efforts had been constantly noted in England to deprive the presumptuous 
colonists of their chief pride, thek charters. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 bills 
were introduced in parliament to that end, but fought successfully, Jeremiah 
Dummer, agent of Massachusetts in England, being prominent in the last 
battle. From 1715 on Massachusetts was kept uneasy by the contests 
between the governor, who wished a permanent fixed salary, and the assembly, 
who would vote only such annual siuns as they approved to keep him from 
independence. Governor Dudley failed to coerce the assembly; his successors, 
Shute and Burnet, fomid it even more restive. In 1731 Governor Belcher was 
compelled to ask the crown to allow him to make a final concession, and the 
assembly thus won its independence after a contest of twenty-six years. 
Belcher’s unpopularity was so great that he was finally recalled after colonial 
intrigues in English politics which were disgraceful to both sides. He was 
succeeded by Shirley. 

In 1724 Fort Dummer marked the first English settlement in Vermont; 
it was near the present Brattleboro. Previously there had been collisions 
with the Abenakis, who claimed that Massachusetts had infringed their terri¬ 
tory between the Kennebec and the St. Croix. Father Rasies, the Jesuit 
missionary, held the affections of the Indians, and the government of Massa¬ 
chusetts tried twice in vain to capture him. They took prisoner the yoimg 
baron de St. Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party from New England surprised 
Rasies’ village of Norridgewock. Bancroft/ thus describes his death in this 
contest, which is known as “Captain Lovewell’s” or “Governor Dummer’s 
War: ” « 

Rasies went forward to save his flock by drawing down upon himself the 
attention of the assailants, and his hope was not vain. The English 
pillaged the cabins and-the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, set them 
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on fire. After the retreat of the invaders, the savages returned to nurse 
their wounded and bury their dead. They found Hasles mangled by many 
blows, scalped, his skull broken in several places, his mouth and eyes filled 
with dirt; and they buried hirp. beneath the spot where he used to stand 
before the altar. Thus died Sebastian Rasies, the last of the Catholic mission¬ 
aries in New England; thus perished the Jesuit missions and their fruits— 
the villages of the semi-civilised Abenakis and their priests. 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was the end of French influence. At last 
the eastern Indians concluded a peace (August 6th, 1726), which was solemnly 
ratified by the Indian chiefs as far as the St. John, and was long and faithfully 
maintained. English trading-houses supplanted French missions. The east¬ 
ern boundary of New England was established./ In Shirley's admmistration 
war broke out again with Granada. This was locally Imown as “ King George's," 
''Shirley's,” or the ‘'Five Years’ War”; it was preceded and precipitated 
by the conflict with Spain which we have already described in an earlier 
chapter, as it chiefly concerned Georgia. It was in this contest that Oglethorpe 
clistinguished himself by his Imowledge of the arts of strategy, as he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself earlier by his peaceful victories. 

Louisburg, on winch the French had spent much, was by far the strongest 
fort north of the gulf^of Mexico. But the prisoners of Caiiso, carried thither, 
and afterwards dismissed on parole, reported the garrison to be weak and 
the works out of repair. So long as the French held this fortress it was^sure 
to be a source of annoyance to New England; but to wait for British aid to 
captme it would be tedious and uncertain, public attention in Great Britain 
being much engrossed by a threatened invasion. Under these circumstances, 
Shirley proposed to^ the general court of Massachusetts the bold enterprise 
of a colonial^ expe^tion, of winch Louisburg should be the object. After 
six days' deliberation and two additionaLmessages from the governor, this 
proposal was adopted by a majority of one vote (January 25th, 1745). A 
circular letter, asking aid and co-operation, was sent to aU the colonies as 
far south as Pennsylvania. In answer to tliis application, urged by a special 
messenger from Massachusetts, the Pennsylvania assembly, mough engaged 
in a warm controversy with Governor Thomas, voted £4,000 of their currency 
to purchase provisions. The New Jersey assembly, engaged, like that of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in a violent quarrel with their governor, had refused to organise the 
mihtia or to vote supplies unless Morris would first consent to all their meas¬ 
ures, including a new issue of paper money. They furnished, however, £2,000 
towards the Louisburg expedition, but declined to raise any men. The New 
York assembly, after a long debate, voted £3,000 of their currency; but 
this seemed to Governor Clinton a niggardly grant, and he sent, besides, 
a quantity of provisions purchased by private subscription, and ten eighteen- 
pounders from the king's magazine. Connecticut voted five hundred men, 
led by Roger "Wolcott, afterwards governor, and appointed, by stipulation 
of the Connecticut assembly, second in command of the expedition. Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire each raised a regiment of three hundred men; 
but the Rhode Island troops did not arrive till after Louisburg was taken. 

The chief bmden of the enterprise, as was to be expected, fell on Mas¬ 
sachusetts. In seven weeks an army of three thousand two hundred and fifty 
nien was enlisted, transports were pressed, and bills of credit were profusely 
issued to pay the expense. Ten armed vessels were provided by Massa¬ 
chusetts, and one by each of the other New England colonies. The command- 
m-chief was given to William PeppereU, a native of Maine, a wealthy mer- 
cnant, who had inherited and augmented a large fortune acquired by his 
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father in the fisheries. Whitefield, then preaching on liis third tour through¬ 
out the colonies, gave his influence in favour of the expedition by suggesting, 
as a motto for the flag of the New Hampshire regiment, “Nil desperandum 
Christo duce "'—‘'Notliing is to be despairfd of with Christ for a leader.” 
The enterprise, mider such auspices, assumed something of the character 
of an anti-Cathohc crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of Whitefield, 
carried a hatchet, specially provided to hew down the images in the French 
churches. 

Notice having been sent to England and the West Indies of the intended 
expedition. Captain Warren presently arrived with four ships of war, and, 
cruising before Louisburg, captured several vessels bound thither with sup¬ 
plies. Already, before his arrival, the New England cruisers had prevented 
the entry of a French thirty-gun ship. As soon as the ^ ice permitted, the 
troops landed (April 30th, 1745) and commenced the siege, but not with 
much sldll, for they had no engineers. The artillery was commanded by 
Gridley, who served thirty years after in the same capacity in the first Mas¬ 
sachusetts revolutionary army. Cannon and provisions had to be drawn 
on sledges by human strength over morasses and rocky hihs. Five unsuc¬ 
cessful attacks were made, one after another, upon an island battery, ^which 
protected the harbour. In that cold, foggy climate, the troops, very imper¬ 
fectly provided with tents, suffered severely from sickness, and more than 
a tMrd were unfit for duty. But the French_ garrison was feeble and muti¬ 
nous, and when the commander found that his supplies had been captured, 
he relieved the embarrassment of the besiegers by offering to capitulate (June 
17th). The capitulation included six hundred and fifty regular soldiers, 
and nearly thirteen hundred effective inhabitants of the town, all of whom 
were to be shipped to France. The island of St. John’s presently submitted 
on the same terms. The loss during the siege was less than a hundred and 
fifty, but among those reluctantly detained to garrison the conquered fortress 
ten times as many expired afterwards by sickness. In the unsuccessful expe¬ 
dition of Vernon against Cuba in 1741, and this against Louisburg, perished 
a large number of the remaining Indians of New England, persuaded to enlist 
as soldiers in the colonial regiments. 

Pepperell was made a baronet, and both he and Shirley were commissioned 
as colonels in the British army. Warren was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. The capture of this strong fortress, effected in the face of many 
obstacles, shed, indeed, a momentary lustre over one of the most unsuccessful 
wars in wliich Britain was ever engaged. It attracted, also, special atten¬ 
tion to the growing strength and enterprise of the people of New England, 
represented by Warren, in liis communications to the ministry, as having 
“ the highest notions of the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and, indeed, 
as almost Levellers.” The French, on their side, were not idle. The garrison 
of Crown Point sent out a detachment, which took the Massachusetts fort 
at Hoosick, now Williamstown (August 20th), and presently surprised and 
ravaged the settlement recently estabhshed at Saratoga. 

The easy conquest of Louisburg revived the often disappointed hope 
of the conquest of Canada. Shirley submitted to Newcastle a plan for a 
colonial army to undertake this enterprise. But the duke of Bedford, 
then at the head of the British marine, took alarm at the idea of the inde¬ 
pendence it might create in those provinces when they shall see within them¬ 
selves so great an army, possessed of so great,a country by right of con¬ 
quest.” The old plan was therefore preferred of sending a fleet and army 
from England to capture Quebec, to be joined at Louisburg by the New 
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England levies, while the forces, of the other colonies operated in _ the rep* 
against Montreal. Orders were accordingly sent to the colonies, in April, 
1746, to raise troops, which the king would pay. Hardly were these orders 
across the Atlantic when the ministers changed their mind; but before the 
countermand arrived the colonial levies were already on foot. Instead of 
the expected English squadron, a French fleet of forty ships of war, with 
three thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for the American coast, 
exciting a greater alarm throughout New England than had been felt since 
the threatened invasion of 1697. Tliis alarm, the non-appearance of the 
British fleet, and the various difficulties encountered on the march, put a stop 
to the advance on Montreal. The French fleet, shattered by storms and 
decimated by a pestilential fever, effected nothing beyond alarm. The 
admiral, D’Anville, died; the vice-admiral committed suicide. The command 
then devolved on La Jonqui^re, appointed governor-general of New France 
as successor to Beauharnais, who had held that office for the last twenty 
years. A second storm dispersed the ships, which returned singly to France. 
After the capture of Jonquiere in a second attempt to reach Canada, the office 
of governor-general devolved on La Galissonni^rc. 

Parliament subsequently reimbursed to the colonies the expenses of their 
futile preparations against Canada, amounting to £235,000, or upwards of a 
million of dollars. Indian parties from Canada severely harassed the frontier 
of New England. Even the presence of a British squadron on the_ coast 
was not without embarrassments. Commodore Knowles, while lying ^ in 
Boston harbour, finding himself short of men, sent a press-gang one morning 
in November, 1747, into the town, which seized and carried off several of 
the inhabitants. As soon as this violence became known, an infuriated mob 
assembled, and, finding several* officers of the squadron on shore, seized them 
as hostages for their imprisoned feUow-townsmen. Surrounding the town- 
house, where the general court was in session, they demanded redress. After 
a vain attempt to appease the tumult, Shirley called out the mihtia; but they 
were very slow to obey. Doubtful of his own safety, he retired to the castle, 
whence he wrote to Knowles, representing the confusion he had caused, 
and ur^g the discharge of the persons impressed. Knowles offered a body 
of marines to sustain the governor’s authority, and threatened to bombard 
the town miless his officers were released. The mob, on the other hand, 
began to question whether the governor’s retirement to the castle did not 
amount to an abdication. Matters assumed a very serious aspect, and those 
influential persons who had countenanced the tumult, now thought it time 
to interfere for its suppression. The inhabitants of Boston, at a town-meet¬ 
ing, slnfted off the credit of the riot upon “ negroes and persons of vile con¬ 
dition.” The governor was escorted back by the militia; Knowles discharged 
the greater part of the impressed men, and presently departed with his squad¬ 
ron. Shirley, in his letters to the Board of Trade on the subject of this 
"rebellious insurrection,” ascribes "the mobbish turn of a town of twenty 
thousand persons” to its constitution, which devolved the management 
of its affairs on “the populace, assembled in town-meetings.” 

The war so inconsiderately begun, through the resolution of the British 
merchants to force a trade with Spanish America, after spreading first to 
Europe and then to India, and adding $144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national debt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (October 8th, 1748). Notwithstanding a former emphatic declaration 
of the British government that peace never should be made miless the right 
to navigate the Spanish-American seas free from search were conceded, that 
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claim, the original pretence for the war, wa^"not even alluded to in the treaty. 
The St. Mary's was fixed as the boundary of Florida. Much to the mortifi¬ 
cation of the people of New England, Cape Breton and the conquered fortress 
of Louisburg were restored to the Frencl^ who obtained, in addition, the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast of Newfoundland, 
as stations for their fishermen. A new commission was also agreed to for 
the settlement of French and English boundaries in America—a matter left 
unsettled since the Treaty of Ryswick. 


SPECIE CUERENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS; THE FIRST THEATRICALS 

Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the retrocession of Louisburg 
by an indemnity towards the expense of its capture, obtained_ through the 
diligence of Bollan, Shirley's son-in-law, sent as agent to solicit it. The sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly the whole of which belonged to Massa¬ 
chusetts. The paper money of that province, increased by repeated issues 
during the war, amounted now 'to £2,200,000, equivalent, when issued, to 
about as many dollars, but depreciated since the issue full one-half, the whole 
depreciation being at the rate of seven or eight for one. This great and 
rapid fall had contributed to open people’s eyes to the true character of the 
paper money. All debts, rents, salaries, and fixed sums payable at a future 
period had experienced an enormous and most unjust curtailment. The 
paper bills, a legal tender at their nominal amount, had been made the instru¬ 
ments of cruel frauds upon widows, orphans, and all the more helpless mem¬ 
bers of society. The ministers, though partially indemnified by a special 
act in their favour, had suffered a great falling ofi in their salaries, and they 
gave their decided and weighty influence against the bills. It was proposed 
to import the Cape Breton indemnity in silver, to redeem at once at its current 
value all the outstanding paper, and to adhere in future to a currency of coin. 

This project, which had the support of Governor Shirley, was warmly 
advocated by Thomas Hutchinson, for nine years past representative of 
Boston, and now speaker of the house. Already influential, for the next 
quarter of a century he played a very conspicuous part. The withdrawal 
of the paper money encountered warm opposition from many interested and 
many ignorant persons, who strove to impress the people with the idea that, 
if there were no other money than silver, it would all be engrossed and hoardecl 
by the rich, while the poor could expect no share in so precious a commodity ! 
It was said, also, that the bills ought to be redeemed at their nominal and 
not at their actual value. In spite of this and other similar arguments, the 
proposition, after having been once lost in the house, was sanctioned by the 
general court. 

The indemnity money having arrived in specie, the paper, amid much 
public gloom and doubt, was redeemed at a rate about one-fifth less than the 
cmuent value. Future debts were to be paid in silver, at the rate of 6s. 
8d. the ounce, and for the next quarter of a century Massachusetts enjoyed 
the blessing of a sound currency. Resolved to drive the other New England 
colonies into the same measures, she prohibited the circulation of their paper 
within her limits. Connecticut called in her bills, but Rhode Island proved 
obstinate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scruples, Massachusetts 
applied for and obtained an act of parliament prohibiting the New England 
assemblies, except in case of. war or invasion, to issue any bills of credit for 
the redemption of which, within the year, provision was not made at the time 


























of the issue; nor in any case could the bills be made a legal tender. It is a 
great proof of the progress of sound notions on the subject of finance that 
the use of a specie currency, ineffectually forced on the reluctant colonists 
by orders in council and acts of parliament, has become, in our days, a uni¬ 
versal favourite. 

It was just at this time when a great inroad was attempted on the rigidity 
of the Puritan manners by the attempt of some young Englishmen at Boston 
to introduce theatrical entertainments. The play first announced was Otway s 
Orphan, but it proceeded no further than announcement, such exhibitions 
being at once prohibited “as tending to discourage industry and frugality, 
and greatly to the increase of impiety and contempt for religion.’’ Connec¬ 
ticut immediately followed the example; neither would she suffer such Baby¬ 
lonish pursuits. Two years afterwards a London company of actors came 
over and acted the Beau’s Stratagem and Merchant of Venice at ^napohs 
and Williamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachusetts being closed 
against them, they confined their labours to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Phila¬ 
delphia, Perth Amboy, New York, and Newport. 

THE OHIO COMPANY 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left the great causes of difference, the unde¬ 
fined limits of the French and English claims in America, still unsettled. 
The French, by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, Marquette, phamplain, 
and others, claimed all the lands occupied by the waters flowing into tne_ St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Lakes, and all watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches. In fact, they claimed the whole of America,_ except that 
portion which lies east of the Alleghany chain, the rivers of which flow into 
the Atlantic, and even of this they claimed «the basin of the Kennebec and all 
Maine to the east of that valley. The British had lately purchased from the 
chiefs of the confederated Six Nations, acknowledged by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle as being under British protection, their clam to 
the country of the Mississippi; which, it was stated, had at some former period 
been conquered by them. 

The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, to con¬ 
nect their more recent settlements on the Mississippi with their earlier ones 
on the St. Lawrence, when in 1750 a number of gentlemen of Virginia, among 
whom was Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of the celebrated George, 
applied to the British parliament for an act for incorporating “the Ohio 
Company,” and_ grantmg them six hundred thousand acres of land on the 
. Ohio river. This was done; the tract was surveyed, and trade commenced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of the French was roused; and the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor of Canada, complained to the authorities of New York 
and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their traders if they did not quit this 
territory. The trade went on as before, and the French carried out their 
threat, burning the village of an Indian tribe which refused submission, and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise; and the following year the 
number and importance of the French forts was increased. 

GEOHGE WASHINGTON IN THE WEST; DID HE ASSASSINATE JUMONVILLE ? 

Kobert Dinwiddie, at that time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
those violent proceedings, purchased permission of the Indians on the Monon- 
gahela to build a fort on the junction of that river with the Alleghany, and 
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determined to send a trusty messenger to the French commandant at Venango, 
to require explanation and the release of the captured traders. It was late 
in the season, and the embassy demanded both courage and wisdom. A 
young man of two-and-twenty, a major in jbhe 'militia and by profession a 
land-surveyor, and who when only sixteen had been employed as such by 
Lord Fairfax on his property in the Northern Neck, was selected for this 
service. This young man was George Washington. 

The journey, about four hundred miles through the untracked forest, and 
at the commencement of winter, though full of peril and wild adventure, was 
performed successfully. Washington was well received by the commandant, 
St. Pierre, who promised, after two days’ deliberation, to transmit his niessage 
to his superiors in Canada; and all unconscious of the present or future impor¬ 
tance of their guest, who was making accurate observations as to the strength 
of the fort, the French officers revealed to him, over their wine, the intentions 
of Fi’ance to occupy the whole country. 

The reply of St. Pierre, the contents of which were not known till opened 
at Williamsburg, leaving no doubt of the hostile intentions of the French, 
Dinwiddle began immediately to prepare for resistance, promising to the 
officers and soldiers of the Virginian army two hundred thousand acres of 
land to be divided amongst them as an encouragement to enlist. A regunent 
of six hundred men, of which Washington was appointed lieutenant-colonel, 
marched in the month of April, 1754, into the disputed territory, and, encamp¬ 
ing at the Great Meadows, were met by alarming intelligence; the French 
had driven the Virginians from a fort which, owing to his own recommendation, 
they were building at “the Fork,” the place where Pittsburg now stands, 
between the junction of the Monongahela and the Alleghany, the importance 
of which position he had become aware of ondiis journey to Venango. This 
fort the French had now finished, ^nd had called Duquesne, in honour of the 
governor-general; besides which, a detachment sent against him were en¬ 
camped at a few miles’ distance. Washington proceeded, surprised the 
enemy, and killed the commander, Jiunonville—the first blood shed in this 
war.? 

French writers claimed that, on catching sight of the English, Jumon- 
ville’s interpreter at once called out that he had something to say to them; 
but Washington,^ who was at the head of his colunm, declared this abso¬ 
lutely false. The French claimed also that Jumonville was killed in the act 
of reading the suimnons. “There was every reason,” says Parkman, “for 
believing that the designs of the French were hostile; and though by passively 
waiting the event he would have thrown upon them the responsibility of 
striking the first blow, Washington would have exposed his small party to 
capture or destruction. It was inevitable that the killing of Jumonville should 
be greeted in France by an outcry of real or assumed horror; but the chevalier 
de L6vis, second in command to Montcalm, probably expressed the true 
opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when he calls it ‘a pretended 
assassination.’ Judge it as we may, this obscure skirmish began the war 
that set the world on fire.”^ 

On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by the troops 
from New York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, which he called 
Fort Necessity. Frye, the colonel, being now dead, the chief conomand 
devolved upon Wasliington, who very shortly set out towards Duquesne, 
when he was compelled to return and intrench himself within Fort Necessity, 
owing to the approach of a very superior force under De Villiers, the brother 
of Jumonville. After a day of hard fighting, the fort itself was surrendered. 






















circumstance occurred in this capitulation; Washington^ who did rioi unaer- 
stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interpreter, and he, either irom 
ignorance or treachery, rendered the terms of the capitulation incorrectly, 
thus Washington signed an acknowledgment of having “assassinated Jumon- 
ville, and engaged not again to appear in arms against the French within 

twelve months.? ^ i i • • 

Villiers^ claimed to have made Washington sign this virtual admission 
that he had assassinated Jumonville. Some time after, Washington wrote to 
a correspondent who had questioned him on the subject: “That we were 
wilfully or ignorantly deceived by our interpreter in regard to the 
assassination I do aver, and will to my dying moment j so will every omcer 
that was present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquauited with 
the English tongue, therefore might not advert to the tone and meaning oi 
the word in English; but, whatever his motives for so doing, pertain it is 
that he called it the ‘death’ or the ‘loss’ of the sieur Jumonville. So we 
received and so we understood it, until, to our great surprise and mortifica¬ 
tion, we found it otherwise in a literal translation.”^ 

BENJAMIN ER.ANKLIN’S SCHEME OF UNION (1754 A.D.) 

Hitherto the intercolonial wars had originated in European quarrels; n(W, 
the causes of dispute existed in the colonies themselves, ^ and were derivable 
from the growing importance of these American possessions to the mother- 
countries; the approaching war, in consequence, assumed an interest to the 
colonies wdiich no former war had possessed. It was now, therefore, proposed 
by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the colonies for 
their mutual protection and support, and that the friendship of the Six 
Nations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress was con¬ 
vened at Albany, in Jmie, 1754, at which delegates appeared from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut; Delaney, governor of New York, being the president. A treaty 
of peace was signed wnth the Six Nations, and the convention entered upon 
the subject of the great miion, a plan for which had been drawn up by Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, the delegate from Pennsylvania, and which was carefully 
discussed, clause by clause, in the assembly. Both William Penn, in 1697, 
and Coxe, in his “Carolana,” had proposed a similar annual congress of^ all 
the colonies for the regulation of trade, and these were the bases of Franldin’s 
plan of union. 

This plan proposed the establishment of a general government in the 
colonies, the administration of wliich should be placed in the hands of a 
governor-general appointed by the crown, and a council of forty-eight mem¬ 
bers, representatives of the several provinces, “having the power to levy 
troop.s, declare war, raise money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 
concert all other mea.sures necessary for the general safety; the governor- 
general being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the council, and all 
laws to be ratified by the king.” This plan was signed by all the delegates 
excepting the one from Connecticut, who objected to a negative being allowed 
to the governor-general, on the 4th of July, the day on which Fort Necessity 
was surrendered, and the very day tw^enty-two years before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This scheme of union was, however, rejected by all the colonial assemblies, 
on the plea of giwng too much power to the crown; and, strange to say, was 
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rejected likewise by the crown, because it gave too much power to the people. 
The colonial union, therefore, being at an end for the present, it was proposed 
by the British ministry that money should be furnished for the carrying on 
of the war by England, to be reimbursed a tax on the colonies. This 
scheme, however, the colonies strongly opposed, being averse, argued Massa¬ 
chusetts,^ to everything that shall have the remotest tendency to raise a 
revenue in America for any public use or purpose of government. It was 
therefore finally agreed to carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
auxiliaries as the colonial assemblies would voluntarily furnish. These pend¬ 
ing territorial disputes led to the publication of more complete maps, whereby 
the position and danger of the British colonies were more clearly understood. 
The British colonies occupied about a thousand miles of the Atlantic coast, 
but their extent inland was limited; the population amounted to about one 
million five hundred thousand. New France, on the contrary, contained a 
population not exceeding one hundred thousand, scattered over a vast expanse 
of territory from Cape Breton to the mouth of the Mississippi, though prin¬ 
cipally collected on the St. Lawrence. The very remoteness of the French 
settlements, separated from the English by miexplored forests and moun¬ 
tains, placed them in comparative security, while the whole western frontier 
of the English, from Maine to Georgia, was exposed to attacks of the Indians, 
disgusted by constant encroachments and ever ready for war. 


THE “old french WAR,” (1755 A.D.) 

While negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment 
of the territorial quarrel, the establishment of*French posts on the Ohio and 
the attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement of hostilities. 
General Braddock was selected as the American major-general, under the 
duke of Cumberland, commander-in-chief of the British army. Braddock 
was a man of despotic temper, intrepid in action, and severe as a disciplina¬ 
rian; and as the duke had no confidence in any but regular troops, it was 
ordered that the general and field officers of the colonial forces should be of 
subordinate rank when serving with the commissioned officers of the king. 
Washington, on his return from the Great Meadows, found Dinwiddie re¬ 
organising the Virginia militia, and that, according to the late orders, he 
himself was lowered to the rank of captain, on which he indignantly retired 
from the service. 

In February, 1755, Braddock, with two British regiments, arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay, the colonies having levied forces in preparation, and a tax 
being already imposed on wine and spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition to such imposts, and which excited a very general discontent, 
each family being required on oath to state the quantity consumed by them¬ 
selves each year, • and thus either to perjure or to tax themselves. This 
unpopular tax gave rise to several newspapers, the first newspaper of Con¬ 
necticut dating from this time. 

Braddock having arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex- 
andria,_in Virginia, to concert the plan of action, when four expeditions were 
determined upon. Lawrence, the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, was 
to reduce that province; General Johnson, from his long acquaintance with 
the Six Nations, was selected to enroll the Mohawk warriors in British pay, 
and conduct an army of Indians and provincial militia against Crown Point; 
Governor Shirley was to do the same against Niagara; while Braddock was 
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to attack Eort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take pos¬ 
session of the Northwest. 

Soon after Braddock sailed, the Erench sent out a fleet with a large body 
of troops under the veteran Bapon Dieskau to reinforce the army in Canada. 
Although England at this time had avowed only the design of resisting 
encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out to cruise on the banks 
of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships; of the remainder, 
some aided by fog and others by altering their course,^ arrived safely at 
Quebec and Louisburg; at the same time, De Vaudreuil, a Canadian by 
birth, and formerly governor of Louisiana, arrived and superseded Duquesne 
as governor of Canada. 


THE DEPORTATION OF THE ACADIANS, 1755 

Three thousand men sailed from Boston under Lieutenant-Colonel Wins¬ 
low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition against Nova Scotia. This 
Winslow was the great-grandson of the Plymouth patriarch, and grandson 
of the commander of the New England forces in IHng Philip’s War; he was a 
major-general in the Massachusetts militia, and now, imder the British 
commander-in-chief, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. No 
sooner did the English fleet appear in the St. John, than the French, setting 
fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the country. The 
English thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in pos¬ 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When great difficulty arose, what was 
to be done with the people ? 

Acadia was the oldest French colony in America, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteen years before the landing oh the Pilgrim Fathers. Thirty years 
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded Acadia to Great Britain, yet the settlement remained French in spirit, 
character, and religion. By the terms granted to them when the British 
took possession, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and 
were thence known as “French Neutrals.” From the time of the Peace 
of Utrecht they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the 
present war brought them, to their great misf ortune, back to remembrance. 
Their life had been one of Arcadian peace and simphcity; neither tax-gatherer 
nor magistrate w^ seen among them; their parish priests, sent over from 
Canada, were_ their supreme head. By unwearied labour they had secured 
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Their population, which had doubled within the last 
thirty years, amounted at this time to about eight thousand. 

Unfortunately, these good Acadians had not strictly adhered to their 
character of neutrals three hundred of their young men had been taken in 
arms at Beausejour, and one of their priests was detected as an active French 
agent It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present position, 
in which they had every opportunity of aiding the French. Lawrence, 
^®^^®^?'^Ugo’7emor of Nova Scotia, Boscawen, and Most 3 m, commanders of 
the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, chief justice of the province, and 
uie r^ult was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to the various 
British provinces, although at the capitulation of Beausejour it had been 
strictly prmnded that the neighbouring inhabitants should not be disturbed. 

says "tlie Acadians while calling themselves neutrals were in fact an enemy 
encamped m the heart of a provmce.”] 
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A sadder incident of wholesale outrage hardly occurs in history than this. 
The design was kept strictly secret, lest the people, excited by despair, should 
rise en masse against their oppressors. Obeying the command, therefore, to 
assemble at their parish churches, they were surrounded by soldiers, taken 
prisoners, and marched off, without ceremony, to the ships, for transportation. 
At Grandpr4, for example, four hundred and eighteen unarmed men came 
together, when Winslow,"^ the American commander, addressed them as fol¬ 
lows; “Your lands and tenements, cattle of aU lands, and live stock of all 
sorts are forfeited to the crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
this province. I am, through his majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
to carry off your money and your household goods, as many as you can 
without discommoding the vessels you go in.” They were the king’s pris¬ 
oners ; their wives and families shared their lot; their sons, five hundred and 
twenty-seven in number, their daughters, five hundred and seventy-six; the 
whole, including women and babes, old men and children, amounting to about 
two thousand souls. They had left home in the morning; they were never 
to return. The 10th of September was the day of transportation. They 
were marched down to the vessels six abreast, the young men first, driven 
forward by the bayonet. It was a scene of heart-brealdng misery, and in 
the confusion of embarkation wives were separated from their husbands, 
parents from their children, never to meet again. It was two months before 
the last of the unhappy people were conveyed away, and in the mean time 
many fled to the woods. But even tliis availed nothing; the pitiless conquerors 
had already destroyed the harvests, to compel their surrender, and burned 
their former homes to the ground. 

A quota of these unhappy people were sent to every British North Amer¬ 
ican colony, where, broken-hearted and discongolate, they became burdens on 
the public charity, and failed not to excite pity by their misery, spite of the 
hatred to them as Catholics and tRe exasperation produced by the protracted 
war. Some few made their way to France; others to Canada, St. Domingo, 
and Louisiana; and to those who reached the latter country lands were 
assigned above New Orleans, still known as the Acadian coast. A niunber of 
those sent to Georgia constructed rude boats, and endeavoured to return to 
their beloved homes in the bay of Fundy. Generally speaking, they died in 
exile, the victims of dejection and despair. It will be remembered that one 
of the finest poems which America has produced, “Evangeline,” by Long¬ 
fellow, is founded on this cruel, unjustifiable outrage on humanity.? 

The total number deported is a subject of controversy, estimates ranging 
between three and eight thousand. Governor Lawrence himself placed 
the number at about seven thousand, and this seems right, though Hannay « 
and some others, by overlooking certain of the later deportations, set it far 
lower. Hameau de Saint Pere o and Parkman^’ agree on six thousand. 

As to the virtue of the Acadians it is natural that the historian should 
find Longfellow’s idyllic view somewhat irksome, based as it is on the views of 
the abb6 Raynal_,p who never saw the Acadians. Hannay has been especially 
severe in his criticisms of them; but the most idyllic life is subject to human 
frailties, and, as Burke said, indictments may not be drawn against nations. 

The Acadians were certainly as good as the average of mankind and had 
as good a right to their homes. But it was inevitable that an effort should 
be made to justify the English action. Every crime and criminal in history 
must find critical defence, yet there have been surprisingly few to say a good 
word for the treatment of the Acadians. Among them, curiously, is Parlanan, 
who says: 
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“New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at a tale 
of woe, lias been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on 
the cruel measure of wholesale expatriation, it was not put in execution till 
every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The agents 
of the French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act 
of force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices they produced 
in Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossible of continuance. They 
conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy 
people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making 
the Acadians its tools and ended with making them its victims. 

He somewhat modified his view in his Half Century of Conflict. But a later 
historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard, e who has made a fuller 
study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his 
eyes deliberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a cheat ” and a 
“ literary malefactor,” and accuses him of having “ reduced historical trickery 
to a line art.” Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by 
those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cruelty inflicted on 
them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task 
of deportation which he was commanded to carry out.*^ 


braddock’s project 

The English in the mean time, as if their arms were not to be blessed, 
had met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the 
Ohio. Braddockh troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of 
the Potomac, early in June; and Colonel^ Washington, being permitted to 
retain his rank in consequence of the reputation he had already attained, 
joined the expedition soon after. Braddock made very light of the whole 
campaign; being stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of 
horses and wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort 
Duquesne, whither he was hastening, he should proceed to Niagara, and, 
having taken that, to Frontenac. Franklin calmly replied that the Indians 
were dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades. “The savages,” replied 
Braddock, “ may be formidable to your raw American militia; upon the 
king’s regulars it is impossible that they should make any impression.” 

Among the wagoners whom the energy i of Franklin obtained was Daniel 
]\Iorgan, famous as a village wrestler, who had emigrated as a day-labourer 
from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having saved his wages, was now 
the ovner of a team, all miconscious of his future greatness. By the advice 
of Washington, owing to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy baggage was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of 
six hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hundred picked 
men, proceeded, forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, 
was receiving reinforcements. Braddock wms by no means deficient in courage 
or rnilitary skill, but he was wholly ignorant of the mode of conducting warfare 
amid American woods and morasses, and to make this deficiency the greater, 
he undeiwalued the .^nerican troops, nor would profit by the opinions and 
experience of American officers. Washington urged the expediency of 

. f’ Braddock,in alett-er dated JuneStb, 1755, said of Franklin that he was “almost the only 
instance of ability and hone.sty I have known in these provinces." Washington ^ also com- 
plained of Braddock, He looks upon the country, I believe, as void of honour or honesty,”] 
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the Indians, who, under the well-known chief Half-king, had already 
ir services as scouts and advance parties; but Braddock rejected 
Ivice and this offered aid, and. that so rudely that Half-king himself 
Ians were seriously offended.? 


parkman’s account op braddock’s defeat 

ddock was assigned the chief command of all the British forces 
L, and a person worse fitted for the office could scarcely have been 
s experience had been ample, and none could doubt his courage, 
profligate, arrogant, perverse, and a bigot to military rules. On 
•rival in Virginia he called together the governors of the several 
n order to explain his instructions and adjust the details of the 
iperations. These arrangements complete, Braddock advanced to 
i of Virginia, and formed his camp at Fort Cumberland, where he 
•al weeks in training the raw backwoodsmen, who joined him, into 
line as they seemed capable of; in collecting horses and wagons, 
.d only be had with the utmost difficulty; in railing at the con- 
ho scandalously cheated him, and in venting his spleen by copious 
le country and the people. All at length was ready, and early in 
, the army [of about twenty-two hundred] left civilisation behind, 
into the broad wilderness as a squadron puts out to sea. 
no easy task to force then way over that rugged ground, covered 
ibroken growth of forest; and the difficulty was increased by the 
ad of baggage which encumbered their march. The crash of falling 
aided in the front, where a hundred axemen laboured with ceaseless 
^ a passage for the army. The horses strained their utmost strength 
le ponderous wagons o-^er roots and stumps, through gullies and 
s; and the regular troops were damited by the depth and gloom 
ist, which hedged them in on either hand and closed its leafy arches 
iir heads. So tedious was their progress that, by the advice of 
in, twelve hundred chosen men moved on in advance with the lighter 
nd artillery, leaving the rest of the army to follow, by slower stages, 
leavy wagons. On the 8th of July the advanced body reached 
.gahela, at a point not far distant from Fort Duquesne. Scouts and 
mers had brought the tidings of Braddock’s approach to the French 
.quesne. Their dismay was great, and Contrecamr, the commander, 
ily of retreat, when Beaiijeu, a captain in the garrison, made the 
)sal of leading out a party of French and Indians to waylay the 
the woods, and harass or interrupt their march. The offer was 
md Beaujeu hastened to the Indian camps. 

. the fort and beneath the adjacent forest were the bark lodges of 
des, whom the French had mustered from far and near; Ojibwas 
as, Tlurons and Caughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. Beaujeu 
warriors together, flung a hatchet on the ground before them, 
1 them to follow him out to battle; but the boldest stood aghast 
I, and none would accept the challenge. A second interview took 
no better success; but the Frenchman was resolved to carry his 
am determined to go,” he exclaimed. “What, will you suffer 
to go alone ? ” His daring spirit proved contagious. The warriors 
o longer, and when, on the morning of the 9th of July, a scout 
. the news that the English army was but a few miles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with the turmoil of preparation. Chiefs 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war¬ 
paint, smeared themselves wdth grease, hung feathers in their scalp-locks, 
and whooped and stamped till they had wrought themselves into a delirium 
of valour. s 

Then band after band hastened away towards the forest, followed and 
supported by nearly two hundred and fifty French and Canadians, com¬ 
manded by Beaujeu. There were the Ottawas, led on, it is said, by the remark¬ 
able man Pontiac; there were the Hurons of Lorette under their chief, whom 
the French called A^anase, and many more, all keen as hounds on the scent 
of blood. At about nine miles from the fort they reached a spot where the 
narrow road descended to the river through deep and gloomy woods, and where 
two ravines, concealed by trees and bushes, seemed formed by nature for an 
ambuscade. Here the warriors ensconced themselves, and, levelling their 
gims over the edge, lay in fierce expectation, listening to the advancing drums 
of the English army. 

It was past noon of a day brightened with the clear simlight of an Ameri¬ 
can midsummer when the forces of Braddock began to cross the Mononga- 
hela, at the fording-place which to this day bears the name of their ill-fated 
leader. The scarlet colmnns of the British regulars, complete in martial 
appointment, the nide backwoodsmen with shouldered rifles, the trains of 
artillery and the wliite-topped wagons, moved on in long procession through 
the shallow cmrent, and slowly mounted the opposing bank. Men were there 
whose names have become historic. Gage, who twenty years later saw 
his routed battahons recoil in disorder from before the breastwork on Bunker 
Hill; Gates, tlie future conqueror of Burgoyne; and one destined to far 
loftier fame, George Waslfington, a boy in years, a man in calm thought and 
self-ruling wisdom. With steady and well-ordered march, the troops advanced 
into the great labyrinth of woods which slradowed the eastern borders of the 
river. Rank after rank vanished from sight. The forest swallowed them up, 
and the silence of the wdlderness sank down once more on the shores and 
waters of the Monongahela. 

Several guides and six fight horsemen led the way; a body of grenadiers 
was close behind, and the army followed in such order as the rough ground 
would permit. Their road was tminellcd through the dense forest. Leaving 
behmd the low grounds which bordered on the river, the van of the army 
was now ascendmg a gently sloping hill, and here, well hidden by the thick 
standing columns of the forest, by mouldering prostrate trunks, by matted 
undergrowth and long rank grasses, lay on either flank the two fatal ravines 
where the Indian allies of the French were crouched. Suddenly a discordant 
ciy arose in front, and a murderous fire blazed in the teeth of the astonished 
grenadiers. Instinctively as it were the survivors returned the volley, and 
returned it with good effect; for a random shot struck down the brave Beaujeu, 
pd the courage of the assailants was staggered by his fall. Diuiias, second 
in command, rallied them to the attack, and while he, with the French and 
Canadians, made good the pass in front, the Indians from their lurking-places 
opened a deadly fire on the right and left of the British columns. In a few 
moments all was confusion. The advanced guard fell back on the main 
body, and every trace of subordination vanished. The fire soon extended 
along the whole length of the army, from front to rear. Scarce an enemy 
could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells; though every bush 
and tree was alive with incessant flashes; though the lead flew like a hail¬ 
storm, and with every moment the men went down by scores. The regular 
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troops seemed bereft of their senses. They huddled together in the road 
like flocks of sheep, and happy did he tliink himself who could wedge his way 
into the midst of the crowd, and place a barrier of human flesh between 
his life and the shot of the ambushed marksmen. Many were seen eagerly 
loading their muskets and then firing theTn into the air, or shooting their 
own comrades in the insanity of their terror. The offleers, for the most part, 
displayed a conspicuous gallantry; but threats and commands were wasted 
alike on the panic-stricken multitude. It is said that at the outset Brad- 
dock showed signs of fear, but he soon recovered his wonted intrepidity.^ 
Four horses were shot under him, and four times he mounted afresh. He 
stormed and shouted, and while the Virginians were fightmg to good purpose, 
each man beliind a tree, like the Indians themselves, he ordered them with 
furious menace to form in platoons, where the fire of the enemy mowed them 
down like grass. At length a mortal shot silenced him, and two provincials 
bore him off the field.^ Washington rode through the tumult calm and 
undaunted. Two horses were IdUed under him, and four bullets pierced 
Iris clothes; but his hour was not come, and he escaped without a wound. 
Gates was shot through the body, and Gage also was severely wounded. 
Of eighty-six officers, only twenty-three remained mihurt; and of fourteen 
hundred and sixty soldiers who crossed the Monongahela, more than nine 
hundred were killed and wounded. None suffered more severely than the 
Virginians, who had displayed throughout a degree of courage and steadiness 
which put the cowardice of the regulars to shame. The havoc among them 
was terrible, for of their whole number scarcely one-fifth left the field afive.^ 

The slaughter lasted three hours, when at length the survivors, as if 
impelled by a general impulse, rushed tumultuously from the place of carnage, 
and with dastardly precipitation fled across the Monongahela. The enemy 
did not pursue beyond the river^ flocking back to the field to collect the 
plunder and gather a rich harvest of scalps. The routed troops pursued 
their flight until they'met the rear division of the army, under Colonel Dun¬ 
bar ; and even then their senseless terrors did not abate. Dunbar’s soldiers 
caught the infection. Cannon, baggage, provisions, and wagons were destroyed 
[to the value of £100,000], and all fled together, eager to escape from the 
shadows of those awful woods, whose horrors haunted their imagination. 
They passed the defenceless settlements of the border, and hurried on to 
Philadelphia, leaving the unhappy people to defend themselves as they 
might against the tomahawk and scalping-lmife. 

P Parkman^ elsewhere says; “Braddock has been charged with marching blindly into an 
ambuscade; but it was not so. There was no ambuscade; and had there been one, he would 
have found it. It is true that he did not reconnoitre the woods very far in advance of the head 
of the column; yet, with this exception, he made elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise.”] 

P Braddock, suffering from fatal wounds, was carried along by the retreating troops. All 
the first day he was silent; at night he simply said, "Who would have thought it?” The 
second day he was silent till just before his death, when he murmured, “We shall better know 
how to deal with them another time.” Bolling, one of his colonial troops, said that Braddock 
in his last hours "could not bear the sight of a redcoat,” but praised the Virginian "blues,” 
whom he hoped to live to reward. His last hours must have been tragic with remembered 
mistakes, none of them greater than his using his sword to beat the troops from behind the trees 
and other cover they wisely sought. He died on the 13th, and men, horses, and wagons were 
led over his grave to conceal it from the Indians.] 

3 "The Virginia troops showed a good deal of bravery, and were nearly all killed; for I 
believe, out of thi'ce companies that were there, scarcely thirty men are left alive. Captain 
Peyrouny and all his officers, down to a corporal, were killed. Captain Poison had nearly as 
hard a fate, for only one of his was left. In short, the dastardly behaviour of those they call 
regulars exposed all otliers that were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death; and 
at last, in despite of all the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pursued 
by dogs, and it was impossible to rally them.”—^W ashington.^c 
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The calamities of this disgraceful rout did not cease with the loss of a few 
hundred soldiers on the field of battle, for it entailed upon th^e provinces 
sR the miseries of an Indian war. Those among the tribes who had thus far 
stood neutral wavering between the Prench and English, now hesitated no 
longer. Many of them had bedh disgusted by the contemptuous^ behaviour 
of Braddock. All had learned to despise the courage of the English, and to 
regard their own prowess with unbounded complacency. It is not in Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war; and the defeat of Braddock was 
a signal for the western savages to snatch their tomahawks and assail the 
Enghsh settlements with one accord, to murder and pillage with ruthless 
fury, and turn the whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia into one wide 
scene of woe and desolation. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BEADDOCK’s DEFEAT BY AN INDIAN CAPTIVE ^ 

I asked him what news from Braddock’s army. He said the Indians 
spied them every day, and he showed me, by making marks on the ground 
with a stick, that Braddock’s army was advancing in very close order, and 
that the Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it) 
“shoot urn down of one pigeon.” Shortly after this, on the ninth day of 
July, 1755, in the morning, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then 
walk with a staff in my hand, I went out of the door wdiicli was just by the 
wall of the fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians; in a huddle 
before the gate wmre more barrels of powder, bullets, etc., and everyone 
taking what suited. I saw the Indians also march off in rank, entire—likewise 
the French Canadians and scftne regulars. After viewing the Indians and 
French in different positions, I computed 4;hem by about four hundred, and 
wondered that they attempted to go out against Braddock wdth so small a 
party. I saw them in high hopes that I would soon see them fly before 
the British troops, and tliat General Braddock would take the fort and 
rescue me. 

I remained anxious to Imow the event of tliis day; but in the afternoon 
I again observed a great noise and commotion in the fort; and though at that 
time I could not understand French, yet I found that it was the voice of 
joy and triumph, and feared that they had received what I called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old country soldiers speak Dutch; as I spoke 
Dutch I went to one of them and asked him what was the news. Pie told 
me that a runner had just arrived, wEo said that Braddock would certainly 
be defeated; that the Indians and French had surrounded him, and were 
concealed behind trees and in gullies and kept a constant fire upon the Eng¬ 
lish, and that they saw the English falling in heaps, and if they did not take 
the river, which was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not 
be 'one now left alive before sundown. 

Some tirae after this I heard a number of scalp halloos, and saw a com¬ 
pany of Indians and French coming in. I observed they had a great many 
bloody scalps, grenadiers’ caps, British canteens, bayonets, etc., with them. 

There exists a very picturesque side-light on Braddock’s defeat in the words of Colonel 
James Smith, who was a captive among the Indians at the time, and from whoso narrative 
we shall quote. It is included in Archibald Loudon’s “Selection of Some of the Most Inter¬ 
esting Narratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians in their Wars with the White People/' 
from which we quote by permission of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Publishing Company. Colonel 
Smith had been badly wounded in running the gantlet, but his life had been spared.] 
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They brought the news that Braddock was defeated. After that another 
comf)any came iii; and appeared to be about one hundred and chiefly Indians, 
and it seemed to me that almost every one of this company was carrying 
scalps. After this came another company with a number of wagon horses, 
and also a great many scalps. Those that we^e coming in and those that had 
arrived kept a constant firing of small arms, and also the great guns in the 
fort, which were accompanied with the most hideous shouts and yells from 
all quarters; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broken 
loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied belhnd their backs, and 
their faces and part of their bodies blacked; these prisoners they burned to 
death on the bank of Alleghany river opposite to the fort. I stood on the 
fort wall until I beheld them begin to burn one of these men; they had him 
tied to a stake and kept toucliing him with firebrands, red-hot irons, etc., 
and he screaming in a most doleful manner—the Indians in the mean time 
yelhng like infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shocldng for me to 
behold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

When I came into my lodgings I saw RusselPs Seven Sermons, which they 
had brought from the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of 
to me. From the best information I could receive, there were only seven 
Indians and four French killed in this battle, and five hundred British lay 
dead in the field, besides what were killed in the river on their retreat. The 
morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery brought mto the fort; 
the same day I also saw several Indians in British officers’ dress, with sash, 
half-moon, laced hats, etc., which the British then wore.’’ 


THE BATTLE OP LAKE GEOKGE 

The three remaming expeditions which the British ministry had planned 
for that year’s campaign were attended with various results. Acadia, as 
we have seen, was quickly reduced by the forces of Colonel Monkton; but 
the glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of high-handed oppres¬ 
sion. The expedition against Niagara was a total failm’e, for the troops did 
not even reach their destination. The movement against Crown Point met 
with no better success, as regards the main object of the enterprise. Ovdng 
to the lateness of the season, and other causes, the troops proceeded no far¬ 
ther than Lake George; but the attempt was marked by a feat of arms which, 
in that day of failure, was greeted both in England and America as a signal 
victory. & 

The troops destined for the expedition against Crown Point, consisting 
principally of the militia of Connecticut and Massachusetts, were intrusted 
to General (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In June and July about six 
thousand New England men, having Phineas Lyman as their major-general, 
were joined by General Johnson, with about thirty-four hundred irregulars 
and Indians, towards the end of August, and advanced towards Lake George. 
Dieskau, in the mean time, having ascended Lake Champlain with two thou¬ 
sand men from Montreal, suddenly attacked the camp of Johnson. Johnson 
had sent out a thousand Massachusetts men, under Ephraim Williams, and 
a body of Mohawk warriors, under a famous chief called Hendrick, for the 
purpose of intercepting their return. This detachment fell in with the whole 
force of Dieskau’s army in a narrow defile, and were driven back with great 
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slaughter, Williams and Hendrick being soon_ slain. It was this Williams 
who, when passing through Albany, made his will, leaving his property, 
in case of his death, to fomid a free school for western Massachusetts, which 
is now the Williams College; a better monmnent, as Hildreth ^ justly observes, 
than any victory would have b'feen. 

The firing being heard in the camp of Johnson, a breastwork of felled 
trees was therefore hastily constructed, and a few cannon mounted; and 
scarcely had the fugitives reached the camp, when the enemy appeared, 
who met with so warm a reception from the newly planted cannon that the 
Canadian troops and the Indians soon fled, greatly to the chagrin of Dieskau, 
Johnson, being early wounded, retired from the fight, and the New Eng¬ 
landers, under their own officers, fought bravely for five hours. It was a 
terrible day for the French; nearly all their regulars perished, and Dieskau 
was mortally wounded. Instead of pursuing his advantage, Johnson spent 
the autumn in erecting a fort on the site of his encampment, called Fort Will¬ 
iam Henry, and, the season being late, dispersed his army to their respective 
provinces. In the mean time the French were strengthening then- position 
at Crown Point, and fortifying Ticonderoga. These actions are known as 
the battle of Lake George.[Johnson was made a baronet and voted £5,000.] 

Benjamin Franklin having about this time published an account of the 
rapid increase of population in the United States, the attention of England 
was turned to the immensely growing power of her colonies. Let us hear 
the reasoning of the two parties on this subject. “I have found,” said the 
royal governor, Shirley, who had been appealed to, “that the calculations 
are right. The number of the inhabitants is doubled every twenty years.” 
He admitted that the demand for British manufactures and the employment 
of shipping increased in an equal ratio; also that the sagacity which had been 
displayed in the plan of union proposed .^.t the late congress at Albany might 
justly excite the fear of England lest the colonists should throw off their 
dependence on the mother country and set up a government of their own. 
But, added he, let it be considered how various are the present constitutions 
of their respective governments; how much their interests clash, and how 
opposed their tempers are, and any coalition among them will be found to 
be impossible. “At all events,” said he, “they could not maintain such 
an independency without a strong naval force, which it must be ever in the 
power of Great Britain to prevent. Besides, the seven thousand troops which 
his majesty has in America, and the Indians at command, provided the 
provincial governors do their duty, and are maintained independent of the 
assemblies, may easily prevent any such step being taken,” 

The royal governor of Virginia, Dinwiddie, urged upon parliament his 
plan of a general land and poll tax, bogging, however, that the plan might 
come entirely as from them; he urged also the subversion of charter-govern¬ 
ments, arguing that all ^would remain in a distracted condition until his 
majesty took the proprietary government into his own hands. Another 
advised that Duke AVilliam of Cumberland should be sent out as sovereign 
of th(3 united provinces of British America, on the plea that in a few years 
the ^colonies of America would be independent of Britain. 

These fears were prophetic of the future, and indeed were but an echo 
of the popular sentiment. Franklin was thinking, and acting, and scattering 
abroad words which were winged seeds of liberty; Washington was already 
doing great deeds; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eng- 

P Parkinani says “the Crown Point expedition was a failure disguised under an inci¬ 
dental success.”] 
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land free-school, was giving words to ideas which thousands besides himself 
were prepared to turn into deeds. ^‘All creation/’ said he, “is liable to 
change; mighty states are not exempted. Soon after the Reformation, 
a few people came out here for conscience sal^. This apparently trivial inci¬ 
dent may transfer the great seat of empire into America. If we can remove 
these turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the exactest calculation, 
will in another century become more numerous than England itself. All 
Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for ourselves is to disunite us.’' They had learned already that union 
was strength. 


THE DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN OF 1756-1757 

The plan of the campaign for 1756, arranged by a convention of provincial 
governors at New York, was similar to that of the preceding year: the re¬ 
duction of Crown Point, Niagara, and Fort Duquesne. The enrolling of 
volunteer militia went on; Benjamin Franklin being active for this purpose 
in Pennsylvania, and he himself now assuming military command as a colonel 
on the frontier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The frontiers of 
Virginia continued to suffer severely, though Washington, with fifteen hundred 
volunteers, did his utmost for their protection. It was difficult to obtain a 
larger volmiteer force, on account, said Dinwiddle, writing to the board of 
trade on this subject, “ of our not daring to part with any of our white men 
to a distance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves.” 

The war had now continued two years without any formal declaration 
of hostilities between Great Britain and France. In May, however, of tins 
year it was made. In June General Abercrombie, who superseded Shirley, 
arrived and proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient 
for the proposed campaign, determined to wait for the arrival of Lord Loudon, 
now appointed commander-in-chief. This occasioned a delay until the end 
of July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm, 
successor to the baron Dieskau, taking advantage of the tardiness of the 
English, had made an attack on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario 
were taken. Upwards of one thousand men and one hundred and thirty- 
five pieces of artillery, a great amount of stores, and a fleet of boats and small 
vessels built the year before for the Niagara expedition, fell into the hands 
of Montcalm. 

To gratify the Six Nations and induce them to assume a position of neu¬ 
trality, Montcalm destroyed the forts, after which he returned to Canada. 
These disasters were as discouraging as the defeat of Braddock had been in 
the former year. Feebleness and incapacity characterised the campaign. 
The Indians, incited by the French, renewed their border depredations; and 
the Quakers incurred no inconsiderable ignominy by persisting to advocate 
the cause of the Indians, holding conferences with them and forming treaties 
of peace. But though these measures were against the spirit of the time, 
they persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
as well as some of the other colonies by force of arms. 

On July 9th, 1757, Loudon sailed with six thousand regulars against 
Louisburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, where he was reinforced by 
eleven sail of the line, under Admiral Holbourn, with six thousand additional 
troops. Nothing, however, was done; for on learning that Louisburg was 
garrisoned by six thousand men, and that a large French fleet lay in her 
harbour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to New York. 
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In the mean time, Montcalm,^ combining Ms forces from Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, amounting to nine thousand, with two thousand Indians, as¬ 
cended Lake George and laid siege to Fort William Henry, which was at 
that time commanded by Colonel Munro, with upwards of two thousand 
men, while Colonel Webb was stationed at Fort Edward, only fifteen miles 
distant, with five thousand. For six days the garrison made a brave resist¬ 
ance until the ammunition being exhausted, and no relief coming from Fort 
Edward, Munro capitulated; honourable terms being granted, “on account,^’ 
said the capitulation, “of their honourable defence.” But the terms were 
not kept. The Indians attached to Montcalm's army /ell upon the retiring 
British, plundering their baggage and murdering them in cold blood. Munro 
and a part of his men retreated for protection to the French camp; great 
numbers fled to the woods, where they suffered extremely; many were never 
more heard of. 1 ^ ^ 

The unfortunate results of the campaigns of 1/56-1757 were extremely 
humiliating to England, and so strong was the feeling against the ministry 
and their measures that a change was necessary. A new administration was 
formed, at the head of which was William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham; 
Lord Loudon was recalled; additional forces was raised in America, and a 
large naval armament and twelve thousand additional troops were promised. 
After this great expenditure of money and of blood on the part of the 
English, the French still held all the disputed territory. The English were still 
in possessions of the Bay of Fundy, it is true; but Louisburg, commanding 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence, Crown Point and Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain, Frontenac and Niagara on Lake Ontario, Presque Island on Lake 
Erie, and the chain of posts thence to the Ohio, were still in the hands of the 
French. They had driven th5 English from Fort Oswego and Lake George, 
and had compelled the Six Nations to neutrality. A devastating war was 
raging along the whole northwestern frontier; scalping parties advanced to 
the very centre of Massachusetts, to within a short distance of Philadelphia, 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in perpetual alarm. 


THK SUCCESSES OF 1758-17.'59 

The campaign of 1758 began in earnest. Pitt addressed a circular to 
the colonics, demanding at least twenty thousand men; the crown undertook 
to provide arms, ammunition, tents, and provisions; the colonics were to 
raise, clothe, and pay the levies, Init were to be reimbursed by parliament. 
Tliis energetic impulse was cheerfully responded to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, besides such as were needed for frontier defence. The 
advances of Massachusetts dining the year amounted to about £250,000. 
The tax on real estate amounted to 18s. 4d. in the pound. Connecticut voted 
five thousand men; New Hampshire and Rhode Island a regiment of five 
hundred men eaeli; New Jersey one thousand; Pennsylvania appropriated 
£100,000 for bringing two thousand seven hundred men into the field; Virginia 
raised two thousand. To co-operate with those colonial levies, the Royal 
Americans were recalled from Canada, ami large reinforcements were sent from 

[' Tho French liave Ijcen bitterly blnnied for pennittinff this massacre, and it seems that 
their precautions were iiisuflicient; Init ouco tlio Indians attacked the prisoners, the French 
officers \iaed every elTort to calm the savages, even at the risk of their lives, Montcalm bogging 
the Indians to take his life instead. The Canadian militia, however, says Parkman.i “failed 
atrociously to do their dnij'.”) 
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England, Abercrombie, the new commander-in-chief, foimd fifty thousand 
men at his disposal—a greater number than the whole male population of New 
France. The total number of Canadians able to bear arms was twenty thou¬ 
sand; the regular troops amounted to about five thousand; besides which 
the constant occupation of war had caused agriculture to be neglected. 
Canada was at this time almost in a state of famine. “I shudder,” wrote 
Montcalm to the French government in February, 1758, '^when I think of 
provisions. The famine is very great; New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall; so great is the number of the English; so great our diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining supplies.” The French army, and the whole of Canada, 
were put on restricted allowance of food. 

The campaign, as we have said, began in earnest; there was no trifling, 
no delay. Three simultaneous expeditions were decided upon: against 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Fort Duquesne. In June, Boscawen appeared 
before Louisburg with thirty-eight ships of war, convoying an army of fourteen 
thousand men, chiefly regulars, under General Amherst, but including a 
considerable body of New England troops. The siege commenced. It was 
here that General Wolfe first distinguished himself in America; his amiable 
disposition and calm, clear judgment early won the esteem and admiration 
of the colonists. The siege was conducted with great skill and energy, and 
on the 27th of July this celebrated fortress was in the hands of the English, 
and with it the islands of Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, and their 
dependencies. The garrison became prisoners of war; the inhabitants were 
shipped off to France. Such was the end of the French power on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

While the siege of Louisburg was going forward, General Abercrombie, 
with sixteen thousand men and a great force'of artillery, advanced against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Landing near the northern extremity of 
Lake George, the march commenced through a thick wood towards the fort, 
which Montcalm held wdth about four thousand men. The vanguard— 
headed by the young and gallant Lord Howe, who, like Wolfe, had already 
gained the enthusiastic affection of the Americans—^ignorant of the ground, 
lost their way and fell in with a French scouting party, when a skirmish took 
place, and, though the enemy was driven back. Lord Howe fell. The grief 
of the provincial troops, and indeed of the whole northern colonies, was very 
great for the loss of this brave young man, to whose memory Massachusetts 
afterwards erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Lord Howe is said to have considerably abated the ardour 
of the troops; nevertheless, Abercrombie, without waiting for the coming 
up of his artillery, hastened on the attack of Ticonderoga, having been assured 
that the wnrks were unfinished, and that it might easily be taken. The 
result, however, proved the contrary. With the loss of about two thousand 
killed and wounded, Abercrombie v/as repulsed, and the next day made a 
disorderly retreat to Fort William Henry. [The French lost only three hun¬ 
dred and thirty-seven.] 

Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abercrombie, after this defeat, a detach¬ 
ment of three thousand men, and with these, having marched to Oswego, 
he crossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attacked Fort Frontenac, 
which in two days’ time surrendered. 

The expedition against Fort Duquesne was intrusted to General John^ 
Forbes, who early in July commenced his march with seven thousand men, 


P Not Joseph Forbes, as Bancroft / and others write it.] 
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including the Pennsylvanian and Virginian levies, the Royal Americans, recalled 
from South Carolina, and a body of Cherokee Indians. Washington, who 
headed the Virginian troops, and was then at Cumberland ready to join the 
main army, advised that the military road cut by Braddock’s army should 
be made use of; instead of which, Forbes, induced by some Pennsylvanian 
land-speculators, commenced making a new road from Ray’s Town, where 
the Pennsylvanian forces were stationed, to the Ohio. Whilst a needless 
delay was thus caused. Major Grant, who with eight hundred men had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre, was repulsed with the loss of three hundred men, 
and himself taken prisoner. A number of French prisoners accidentally brought 
in revealed the feeble state of the garrison, and it was resolved to push for¬ 
ward immediately. They succeeded in arriving at the fort on the 25th of 
November, when it was found to be a pile of ruins, the garrison having set 
fire to it the day before and retired down the Oliio. The possession of this 
post caused great joy. New works were erected on the site of Duquesne, the 
name of which was now changed to Fort Pitt, afterwards Pittsburg. The con¬ 
sequence of this success was immediately seen by the disposition which the 
Indians showed for peace. The frontiers of Virginia _and Maryland were 
relieved from their incursions; and at a grand council held at Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, not only deputies of the Six Nations, but from their dependent 
tribes, the Delawares and others, met Sir William Johnson and the governors of 
N(.'w York and New Jersey, and solemn treaties of peace were entered into. 

Tlio great object of the campaign of 1759 was the so long desired conquest 
of Oanada, Tlui intention of the British minister was communicated to the 
various colonial ass(miblies under an oath of secrecy; and this, together with 
the faithful reim})ursem(int of their last year’s expenses, induced such a general 
activity and /(lal that (>arly fn the spring twenty thousand colonial troops 
wer(^ uiady to take the fi(dd. In conscvpieiice of his disaster at Ticonderoga, 
AlHncroi'nl)i(5 was sup('.rs{aled, and General Amherst became commander-in- 
cliit'.f, Th(5 plan for the campaign was as follows: Wolfe, who after the taking 
of Louis})urg liad gone to England, and was now returning with a powerful 
fle(it, was to mak{‘ a dirc'.ct attack on Quebec; Amherst was directed to take 
Ticoii(l(‘.roga and Crown Point, and so proceed northerly; while General 
Pi'ith^aux, who commanded the provincial troops and Indians, was to descend 
th(5 St. Lawnuict* afhu- taking Fort Niagara, and join Amherst in an attack 
on Montnml. Suc.h was tlie proposed plan. The three divisions were intended 
to eiit(!r Canada by three different routes of conquest, all to merge finally 
in thc^ coiupirst of the gresat heart of the French power and dominion 

in Amc'rica. 

Acuiording to arrangement, Amherst arrived before Ticonderoga in July 
witli (Fwen tliousand men, when, tlici garrison of the fort having been weakened 
by th(i withdrawal of forces for the defence of Quebec, both this and Crown 
Ih)inj. surnunh'nul witliout difliculty; the want of vessels, however, prevented 
him ff)r sonu'. time either proceeding to join Wolfe at Quebec or attacking 
Montreal. Geiuwal Prich'aiix on the ()th of July effected a landing near Fort 
Niagara wit]if)iij, (Opposition. The bursting of a gun, however, killed him, 
when tluo command devolved on Sir William Johnson. Twelve hundred 
Fnmc.li and an (‘qual iiumlxu’ of Indian auxiliaries, advancing to the relief 
of tin', garrison, gav('. loaf,tie to the KiiglLsh, and were routed with great loss, 
leaving a (oonsideralole minib(‘r prisoners; on which the dispirited garrison 
capitulated. Tiuo surrender of this post cut off all communication between 
Canada and the southwest. 

Disappointed in receiving important reinforcements, Wolfe was compelled 
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to commence the siege of Quebec alone. The presence of Wolfe had already 
inspired the most unbounded confidence. His army consisted of eight thousand 
men; his fleet, commanded by Admirals Saunders and Holmes, consisted of 
twenty-two sliips of the line and the same number of frigates and armed 
vessels. The brigades were commanded by Robert Monckton, afterwards 
governor of New York, and the conqueror of Martinique. Wolfe selected 
as his adjutant-general Isaac Barre, his old associate at Louisburg, an Irish¬ 
man of humble birth, but brave, eloquent, and ambitious./ 


PARKMAN’S account op WOLFE AND MONTCALM AT QUEBEC 

General Wolfe formed his camp immediately below Quebec, on the island 
of Orleans. From thence he could discern at a single glance how arduous 
was the task before him. Piles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 
northern border of the river, and from their summits the boasted citadel 
of Canada looked down in proud security, with its churches and convents of 
stone, its ramparts, bastions, and batteries, while over them all, from the 
very brink of the precipice, towered the massive walls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Above, for many a league, the bank was guarded by an unbroken 
range of steep acclivities. Below, the river St. Charles, flowing into the 
St. Lawrence, washed the base of the rocky promontory on which the city 
stood. Lower yet lay an army of fourteen thousand men, under an able 
and renowned commander, the marquis of Montcalm. His front was covered 
by intrenchments and batteries, which lined the bank of the St. Lawrence; 
his right wing rested on the city and the St. Charles; his left, on the cascade 
and d^eep gulf of Montmorenci; and thick forests extended along his rear. 
Opposite Quebec rose the high promontory of Point Levi; and the St. Law¬ 
rence, contracted to less than a mile in width, flowed between, with deep 
and powerful current. To a chief of less resolute temper it might well have 
seemed that art and nature were in league to thwart his enterprise; but a 
mind like that of Wolfe could only have seen in this majestic combination 
of forest and cataract, mountain and river, a fitting theatre for the great drama 
about to be enacted there. 

Yet nature did not seem to have formed the young English general for 
the conduct of a doubtful and almost desperate enterprise. His person was 
slight, and his features by no means of a martial cast. His feeble constitution 
had been undermined by years of protracted and painful disease.^ His kind 
and genial disposition seemed better fitted for the quiet of domestic life than 
for the stern duties of military command; but to these gentler traits he joined 
a high enthusiasm and an unconquerable spirit of daring and endurance 
which made him the idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender frame through 
every hardship and exposure. The work before him demanded all his cour¬ 
age. How to invest the city, or even bring the army of Montcalm to action, 
was a problem which might have perplexed a Hannibal. A French fleet lay 
in the river above, and the precipices along the northern bank were guarded 

^ “I have this day signified to Mr, Pitt that he may dispose of my slight carcass as he pleases; 
and that I am ready for any undertaking within the reach and compass of my skill and cunning. 
I am in a very bad condition, both with the gravel and rheumatism; but I had much rather 
die than decline any kind of service that offers. If I followed my own taste, it would lead me 
into Germany; and if my poor talent was consulted, they should place me to the cavalry, 
because nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of temper to follow the first impressions. 
However, it is not our part to choose, but to obey .”—Letter of Wolfe to William Rickson Salis- 
hitry, December Ist^ 1758. 
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at every accessible point by sentinels and outposts. Wolfe would have crossed 
the Montmorenci by its upper ford, and attacked the French army on its left 
and rear; but the plan was thwarted by the nature of the ground and the 
sleepless vigilance of his adversaries. Thus baffled at every other point, 
he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm's position in front, and on 
the afternoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was enabarked in boats, 
and, covered by a furious cannonade from the English ships and batteries, 
landed on the beach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. The grena¬ 
diers and Hoyal Americans were the first on shore, and their ill-timed impetu¬ 
osity proved the ruin of the plan. AVithout waiting to receive their orders 
or form their ranks, they ran pell-mell across the level ground, and with 
loud shouts began, each man for himself, to scale the heights which rose in 
front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile arms. The 
French at the top threw volley after volley among the hot-headed assail¬ 
ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and at that instant a 
storm, which had long been threatening, burst with sudden fury, drenched 
the combatants on both sides with a deluge of rain, extinguished for a moment 
the fire of the French, and at the same time made the steeps so slippery that 
the grenadiers fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. Night was 
coming on with double darkness. The retreat was sounded, and as the 
English re-embarked, troops of Indians came whooping down the heights 
and hovered about their rear, to murder the stragglers and the wounded; 
while exulting cries of Vive le roi from the crowded summits proclaimed 
the triumph of the enemy. 

With bitter agony of mind AVolfe beheld the headlong folly of his men, 
and saw more than four hundred of the flower of his army fall a useless sacri¬ 
fice. The anxieties of the siegp had told severely upon his slender con¬ 
stitution, and not long after this disaster he felt the first symptoms of a fever, 
which soon confined him to his couch. Still his mind never wavered from its 
purpose, and it was while lying helpless in the chamber of a Canadian house, 
where he had fixed his headquarters, that he embraced the plan of that heroic 
enterprise which robbed him of life and gave him immortal fame. It was 
resolved to divide the little army, and while one portion remained before 
Quebec to alarm the enemy by false attacks and distract their attention 
from the scene of actual operation, the other was to pass above the town, 
land under cover of darkness on the northern shore, climb the guarded heights, 
gain the plains above, and force Montcalm to quit his vantage-ground, and 
perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring even to rashness, but its 
singular audacity was the secret of its success. 

Early in September a crowd of ships and transports, under Admiral 
Holmes, passed the city amidst the hot firing of its batteries, while the troops 
designed for the expedition, amounting to scarcely five thousand, marched 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reach of the cannonade. All were 
then embarked, and on the evening of the 12th, Holmes’s fleet, with the 
troops on board, lay safe at anchor in the river, several leagues above the 
town. These operations had not failed to awaken the suspicions of Montcalm, 
and he had detached M. Bougainville to watch the movements of the Eng¬ 
lish and prevent their landing on the northern shore. 

The eventful night of the 12th was clear and calm, with no light but that 
of the stars. Within two hours before daybreak thirty boats, crowded with 
sixteen hundred soldiers, cast off' from the vessels and floated downward, 
in perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. To the boundless joy of 
the army, AVolfe’s malady had abated, and he was able to command in person. 
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'r • He sat in the stem of one of the boats, pale and weak, but borne up to a calm 

j height of resolution. Every order had been given, every arrangement made, 

and it only remained to face the issue. ^ The ebbing tide sufficed to bear the 
!’ boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night but the gurgling 

of the river and the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the officers about 
p' him the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which had recently 

appeared and which he had just received from England. Perhaps, as he 
uttered those strangely appropriate words, 

“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 

the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across 
his mind. “Gentlemen,” he said, as he closed his recital, “I would rather 
have written those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.” 

, As they approached the landing-place the boats edged closer in towards 

the northern shore, and the woody precipices rose high on their left, like a 
wall of undistinguished blackness. 

“Qui vivef” shouted a French sentinel from out the impervious gloom. 

“La France!” answered a captain of Fraser’s Flighlanders, from the fore¬ 
most boat. 

“A quel regimentf” demanded the soldier. 

“He la Reine!” promptly replied the Highland captain, who chanced to 
know that the regiment so-designated formed part of Bougainville’s com¬ 
mand. As boats were frequently passing down the river with supplies for 
the garrison, and as a convoy from Bougainville was expected that very 
night, the sentinel was deceived, and allowed the English to proceed. They 
reached the landing-place in safety—an indentation in the shore, about a 
league above the city, and now^bearing the name of Wolfe’s Cove. Here 
a narrow path led up the face of the heights, and a French guard was posted 
at the top to defend the pass. The general was one of the first on shore. 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald 
Macdonald, apparently the same whose presence of mind had just saved the 
enterprise from ruin, was climbing in advance of his men, when he was chal¬ 
lenged by a sentinel. He replied in French, by declaring that he had been 
sent to relieve the guard and ordering the soldier to withdraw. Before the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, while the 
steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, dragging themselves up by 
trees, roots, and bushes. The guard turned out and made a brief though 
brave resistance. In a moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made 
prisoners, while men after men came swarming up the height and quickly 
formed upon the plains above. Meanwhile the vessels had dropped down¬ 
ward with the current and anchored opposite the landing-place. The remain¬ 
ing troops were disembarked, and, with the dawn of day, the whole were 
brought in safety to the shore. 

The sun rose, and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished people 
saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with arms, and the dark-red lines of the 
English forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the 
evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide-extended camp resounded 
with the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled preparation. He, 
too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. The civil power had thwarted 
him; famine, discontent, and disaffection were rife among his soldiers, and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer starvation. 
In spite of all, he had trusted to hold out till the winter frosts should drive 
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the invaders from before the town, when, on that disastrous morning, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot upon his ear. Still 
he assumed a tone of confidence. “They have got to the weak side of us at 
last'' he is reported to have said, “ and we must crush them with our numbers.’’ 
With headlong haste his troops were pouring over the bridge of the St, 
Charles and gathering in heavy masses under the western ramparts of the 
town.^ 

Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin lines of the British 
foPces—the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, and the 
hardy levies of the provinces—less than five thousand in number, but all 
inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the 
chiefs of that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they 
have foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would have 
robbed England of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would 
pave the way for the independence of America, their swords would have 
dropped from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood motionless, each gazing 
on the other. The clouds hung low, and at intervals warm, light showers 
descended, besprinkling both alike. The coppice and corn-fields in front of 
the British troops were filled with French shmpshooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the 
gap was filled in silence. At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and in a few moments all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, shouting after 
the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as soon as they eame within 
range. In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not, a soldier stirred, 
and their ominous composure S'eemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. 
It was not till the French were within forty yards that the fatal word was 
given; at once, from end to end of the British line, the muskets rose to the 
level, as if with the sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, arrested with 
sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, 
and broke before that wasting storm of lead. The smoke rolling along the 
field for a moment shut out the view, but when the white wreaths were 
scattered on the wind a wretched spectacle was disclosed—^men and officers 
tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and obedience gone; 
and when the British muskets were levelled for a second volley, the masses 
of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For 
a few minutes the French regulars stood their ground, returning a sharp and 
not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley on 
volleytrampling the dying and the dead and driving the fugitives in crowds, 
the British troops advanced and swept the field before them. The ardour of 
the men burst all restraint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitude to the very gates of Quebec. Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing 
down the Frenchmen with their broadswords, and slaying many in the very 
ditch of the fortifications. Never was victory more quick or more decisive. 

In the short action and pursuit the French lost fifteen hundred men, 
killed, wounded, and taken. Of the remainder, some escaped within the city. 


^ dispute as to the numbers engaged, Knox s setting the number of the English 

at 4,828, and that of the Frencli at 7,500; but otlier accounts reckon the French troops at hardly 
more than half this number, and Parkman ^ thinks that, allowing for the French detained in 
garrisoning other posts, the forces on the Plains of Abraham "seem to have been about equal.”] 
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and others fled across the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had been 
left to guard the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of trumpet, 
the broken ranks were formed afresh, and the English troops withdrawn 
beyond reach of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps, arrived 
from the upper country, and hovering aboift their rear, threatened an attack ; 
but when he saw what greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his 
purpose and withdrew. Townsend and Murray, the only general officers who 
remained unhurt, passed to the head of every regiment in turn and thanked 
the soldiers for the bravery they had shown; yet the triumph of the victors 
was mingled with sadness as the tidings went from rank to rank that Wolfe 
had fallen. 

In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head of the grenadiers of 
Louisburg, a bullet shattered his wrist; but he wrapped his handkerchief 
about the wound, and showed no sign of pain, A moment more and a ball 
pierced his side. Still he pressed forward, waving his sword and cheering 
his soldiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged deep within his breast. 
He paused, reeled, and, staggering to one side, fell to the earth. Brown, a 
lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a volunteer, an officer of artillery, 
and a private soldier raised him together in their arms, and, bearing him to 
the rear, laid him softly on the grass. They asked if he would have a surgeon, 
but he shook his head, and answered that all was over with him. His eyes 
closed with the torpor of approaching death, and those around sustained his 
fainting form. Yet they could not withhold their gaze from the wild turmoil 
before them and the charging ranks of their companions rushing through fire 
and smoke. “ See how they run! ” one of the officers exclaimed, as the French 
fled in confusion before the levelled bayonets. “ Who run V’ demanded Wolfe, 
opening his eyes like a man aroused from sleep, “The enemy, sir,” was the 
reply; “they give way everywhere.” “Then,” said the dying general, “tell 
Colonel Burton to march Webb’s regiment down to Charles river, to cut off 
their retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, I will die in peace,” he 
murmured, and turning on his side, he calmly breathed his last. 

Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, Montcalm, as he 
strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered ranks. Struck down with a 
mortal wound, he was placed upon a litter and borne to the General Hospital 
on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told him that he could not 
r( 3 eovcr. “I am glad of it,” was his calm reply. He then asked how long 
he. might survive, and was told that he had not many hours remaining. “ So 
irnicdi the better,” he said; “I am happy that I shall not live to see the sur¬ 
render of Quebec.” Officers from the garrison came to his bedside to ask 
his orders and instructions, “ I will give no more orders,” replied the defeated 
soldier; “I have much lousiness that must be attended to, of greater moment 
than your ruined garrison and this wretched country. My time is very short; 
tiiereforc, pray leave me,” The officers withdrew, and none remained in the 
(diamber but his confessor and the bishop of Quebec. To the last, he expressed 
his contempt for his own mutinous and half-famished troops, and his admira¬ 
tion for the disciplined valour of his opponents.^ He died before midnight, 
jind was buried at his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the burst¬ 
ing of a bombshell. 


In his dying hours Montcalm sent the following message to the victorious General Town¬ 
send: “Monsieur, the humanity of the English sets my mind at peace concerning the fate of 
the Erench prisoners and the Canadians. Feel towards them as they have caused me to feel. 
T)o not let them perceive that they have changed masters, Be their protector, as I have been 
their father.”] 
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The victorious army encamped before Quebec and pushed their prepara¬ 
tions for the siege with zealous energy; but before a single gun was brought 
to bear, the white flag was hung out and the garrison surrendered. On the 
18th of September, 1759, the rock;built citadel of Canada passed forever from 
the hands of its ancient masters. 

The victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled 
all England with pride and exultation. Canada, crippled and dismembered 
by the disasters of this yearns campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the final 
stroke which was to extinguish her last remains of life and close the eventful 
story of French dominion in America. 


END OF THE WAR 

General Townsend returning to England, General Murray was left in com¬ 
mand at Quebec with a garrison of five thousand men. The French army 
retired to Montreal, and Ldvis, who had succeeded Montcalm, being reinforced 
by Canadians and Indians, returned the following spring, 1760, with six 
thousand men to Quebec. General Murray left the fortress, and a second 
still more bloody battle was fought on the Heights of Abraham. Each army 
lost about a thousand men, but the French maintained their ground, and the 
English took refuge within the fortress. Here they were closely invested, 
until, having received reinforcements, L(§vis abandoned all hope of regaining 
possesson of Quebec, and returned to Montreal, where Vaudreuil, the gov¬ 
ernor, assembled all the force of Canada. 

Desirous of completing this great conquest, the northern colonies joyfully 
contributed their aid, and towards the close of the summer three armies were 
on their way to Montreal—^Amherst at the hoad of ten thousand men, together 
with one thousand Indians of the Six Nations, headed by Sir William Johnson; 
Murray with four thousand men from Quebec, and Haviland at the head 
of tliirty-five hundred men, by way of Lake Champlain. The force which 
was thus brought against Montreal was irresistible, but it was not needed; 
Vaudreuil, the governor, surrendered without a struggle, September 8th, 1760. 
The British flag floated on the city, and not alone was possession given of 
Montreal, but of Presque Isle, Detroit, Mackinaw, and all the other posts of 
western Canada. About four thousand regular troops were to be sent to 
France, and to the Canadians were guaranteed their property and liberty of 
worship. 

Great was the joy of New York and the New England states in the conquest 
of Canada, as their frontiers were now finally delivered from the terrible 
scourge of Indian warfare. But while they rejoiced from tliis cause, the 
Carolinian ^frontiers were suffering from incursions of the Cherokees, who 
had been instigated to these measures by the French, who, retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, had passed through their country on their way to Louisiana. 
General Amherst therefore despatched Colonel Montgomery against them, 
who, aided by the Carolinian troops, marched into their country, burned 
their villages, and was on his way to the interior, when they in their turn 
besieged Fort Loudon, which, after great suffering, the garrison were com¬ 
pelled to surrender, under promise of a safe conduct to the British settlements. 
This promise, however, was broken; great numbers were killed on the way 
and others taken prisoners, and again the war raged on the frontier. The 
next year Colonel Grant marched with increased force into their country; 
a terrible battle was fought, in which the Cherokees were defeated, their 
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villages ^iDurned, and their crops destroyed. Finally they were driven to the 
mountains, and now, subdued and humbled, besought for peace. 

The war between England and France, though at an end on the continent 
of America, was still continued among the AVest India Islands, France in this 
case also being the loser. Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent’s— 
every islEind, in fact, which France possessed among the Caribbees—passed 
into the Fiands of the Enghsh. Besides which, being at the same time at war 
with Sptxin, England took possession of Havana, the key to the whole trade 
of the gu-lf of Mexico. 

In November, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, which led to 
fui'ther clnanges, all being favourable to Britain; whilst Martinique, Guadalope, 
and St.^Lmcia were restored to France, England took possession of St. Accent’s, 
Dominica., and Tobago islands, which had hitherto been considered neutral. 
By the same treaty all the vast territory east of the Mississippi, from its 
source to the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of the island of New Orleans, 
was yielded up to the British, and Spam, in return for Havana, ceded her 
possessioiu of Florida. Thus, says Hildreth,^ was vested in the British crown, 
afs far as tine consent of rival European claimants could give it, the sovereignty 
of the wliole eastern half of North America, from the gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s 
Bay and tBe Polar ocean. By the same treaty the navigation of the Mississippi 
was free t-o both nations. France at the same time gave to Spain, as^a co_m- 
pensatioxiL for her losses in the war, all Louisiana west of the Mississippi, which 
contained at that time about ten thousand inhabitants, to whom this transfer 
was veiy ULnsatisfactory. 

Three new British provinces were now erected in America; Quebec and 
East and West Florida. East Florida included all the country embraced 
by the present Florida, bounded on the north by the St. Mary’s. AVest Florida 
extended from the Apalachicola riyer to the Mississippi; from the 31st degree 
of latitude on the north to the gulf of Mexico on the south, thus including 
portions of the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. The boundary 
of Quebec corresponded with the claims of New Yorlyand Massachusetts, 
being a litiio from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, striking the St. Lawrence 
at the 45Lh. degree of latitude, and following that parallel across the foot of 
Lake CluxiTiplain to the sources of the Connecticut, and thence along the 
higlilands which separate the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those whicb fall into the sea.f 


rARKMAN’s ACCOUNT OF PONTIAC’s CONSPIRACY, 1763’A.D. 


'When early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had cetiocl all their country to the king of England, without even aslong 
fheir leave, a ferment of indignation at once became apparent among them, and 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, such as was never before or since 
conceived or executed by a North American Indian. It was determined 
to attack all the English forts upon the same day then, having destroyed 
tliciir garrisons, to turn upon the defenceless frontier, and ravage and lay 
waste the settlements until, as many of the Indians fondly believed, the 
English slrould all be driven into the sea and the country restored to its prmn- 


it is difficult to determine which tribe was first to raise the cry of war. 
There wei’e many who might have done so, for all the savages m the back- 
woods were ripe for an outbreak, and the movement seemed almost simui- 
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taneous. But for Pontiac, the whole might have ended in a few troublesome 
inroads upon the frontier and a little whooping and yelling imder the walls 
of Fort Pitt. Pontiac was principal chief of the Ottawas. The Ottawas, 
Ojibwas, and Pottawattamies had long been united in a loose kind of con¬ 
federacy, of which he was the viftual head. Though capable of acts of mag¬ 
nanimity, he was a thorough savage, with a wider range of intellect than those 
around 1dm, but sharing all their passions and prejudices, their fierceness and 
treachery. His faults were the faults of his race, and they cannot eclipse 
bis nobler qualities, the great powers and heroic virtues of his mind. His 
memory is still cherished among the remnants of many Algonquin tribes, 
and the celebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his model, proving himself no 
unworthy imitator. 

Pontiac was now about fifty years old. During the war he had fought 
on the side of France. It is said that he commanded the Ottawas at the 
memorable defeat of Braddock, and it is certain that he was treated with 
much honour by the French officers, and received especial marks of esteem 
from the marquis of Montcalm. _ When the tide of affairs changed, the subtle 
and ambitious chief trimmed Ms bark to the current, and gave the hand of 
friendsMp to the English. That he was disappointed in_ their treatment of 
him, and in all the hopes that he had formed from their alliance, is sufficiently 
evident from one of his speeches. A new light soon began to dawn upon 
his untaught but powerful mind, and he saw the altered posture of affairs 
imder its true aspect. 

. It was a momentous and gloomy crisis for the Indian race, for never before 
had they been exposed to such pressing and imminent danger. With the 
downfall of Canada, the tribes had sunk at once from their position of im¬ 
portance. Hitherto the two rival European nations had kept each otlier 
in check upon the American continent, and,the Indians had, in some measure, 
held the balance of power between them. To conciliate their goodwill and 
gain their alliance, to avoid offending them by injustice and encroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The English had gained an undisputed ascendency and tlie 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were treated as mere baibarians, who 
might be trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned to their own feeble 
resources and divided strength, they must fast recede ami dwindle away 
before the steady progress of the colonial power. Already their best hunting- 
grounds were invaded, and from the eastern ridges of the Alleghanios they 
might see, from far and near, the smoke of the settlers’ clearings rising in tall 
columns from the dark-green bosom of the forc.st. The doom of tlie race 
was sealed, and no human power could avert it; but they, in tluur ignorance, 
believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, by a cle.spo)-ate effort, they might 
yet uproot and overthrow the growing strength of their destroyers. 

It would be idle to suppose that the great mass of the Indians undcrstooil, 
in Its full extent, the danger which threatened their race. With them, the 
war was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against their enemies with 
as little reason or forecast as a panther when he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by wrongs and indignities, they struck for revenge and for 
relief from the evil of the moment. But the mind of Pontiac could embrace a 
wider and deeper view. The peril of the times was unfolded in its full extent 
before him, and he resolved to unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert 
h. He did not, like many of his people, entertain the absurd idea that the 
Indians, by their unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. He 
adopted tlie only plan consistent with reason^ that of restoring the French 
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ascendency in the west, and once more opposing a check to British encroach- 

^ greedy ear to the plausible falsehoods 
oi the Canadians, who assured him that the armies of King Louis were already 
advancing to recover Canada, and that the French and their red brethren 
fighting side by side, would drive the Engli^ dogs back within their own 
narrow limits. 

_ Revolving these thoughts, and remembering that his own ambitious 
views might be advanced by the hostilities he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
hesitated. Revenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him alike and 
he resolved on war. At the close of the year 1762 he sent out ambassadors 
to the different nations. They visited the country of the Ohio and its tribu¬ 
taries, passed northward to the region of the upper lakes and the borders of 
the river Ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Bearing with them the war-belt of wampum, broad and long, as the importance 
of the message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, in token of war, 
they went from camp to camp and village to village. Wherever they appeared 
the sachems_ and old men assembled to hear the words of the great Pontiac. 
Then the chief of the embassy flung down the tomahawk on the ground before 
them, and, holding the war-belt in his hand, delivered with vehement gesture, 
word for word, the speech with which he was charged. It was heard every¬ 
where wdth approval; the belt was accepted, the hatchet snatched up, and the 
assembled chiefs stood pledged to take part in the war. The blow was to be 
.struck at a certain time in the month of May following, to be indicated by 
the changes of the moon. The tribes were to rise together, each destroying 
the English garrison in its neighbourhood, and then, with a general rush, the 
whole were to turn against the settlements of the frontier. 6 


THE INDIAN WAR AND THE PAXTON BOYS 

A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly made in May, 1763, along the 
whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The English traders scattered 
through the region beyond the mountains were plundered and slain. The posts 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie were surprised and taken—indeed, all the 
posts in the western country, except Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Ligonier. 
The three latter were closely blockaded, and the troops which Amherst hastily 
sent forward to relieve them did not reach their destination without some 
very hard fighting. This sudden onslaught, falling heaviest on Pennsylvania, 
excited the ferocity of the back settlers, chiefly Presbyterians of Scotch and 
Irish descent, having very little in common with the mild spirit of the Quakers. 
Well versed in the Old Testament, the same notion had obtained among, 
them current in the early times of New England and Virginia, that as the 
Israelites exterminated the Canaanites, so they ought to exterminate the 
bloody heathen Indians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. Under this 
impression, and imagining them to be in correspondence with the hostile 
Indians, some settlers of Paxton township attacked the remnant of a friendly 
tribe who were living quietly under the guidance of Moravian missionaries 
at Conestoga, on the Susquehanna. All who fell into their hands, men, women, 
and children, were ruthlessly murdered. Those who escaped by being absent 
fled for refuge to Lancaster, and were placed for security in the workhouse 
there. The “Paxton Boys,” as they called themselves, rushed into Lan¬ 
caster, broke open the doors of the workhouse, and perpetrated a new 

H. W.—^VOn. XXIII. Q 
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massacre.^ It was in vain that Franklin, lately returned _ from Europe in 
December, denounced these minders in an eloquent and indignant pamphlet. 
Such was the fury of the mob, including many persons of respectable char¬ 
acter and standing, that they even marched in arms to Philadelphia in 
January, 1764, for the destruction of some other friendly Indians who had 
t aken refuge in that city. Thus beset, these unhappy fugitives attempted 
to escape to New York, to put themselves under the protection of Sir William 
Johnson, the Indian agent; but Lieutenant-Governor Golden refused to allow 
them to enter that province. 

Owing to the royal veto on the late act for a volunteer militia, and the 
repeated refusals of the assembly to establish a compulsive one, there was no 
organised military force in the province except a few regular troops in the 
barracks at Philadelphia. By Franklin’s aid, a strong body of volunteers 
for the defence of the city was speedily enrolled. When the insurgents 
approached, Franklin went out to meet them, and after a long negotiation, 
and agreeing to allow them to appoint two delegates to lay their grievances 
before the assembly, they were persuaded to disperse without further blood¬ 
shed. So ended this most disgraceful affair. There was no power in the 
province adequate to pmiish these outrages. The Christian Indians presently 
re-established themselves high up the eastern branch of the Susquehanna. 
Five or six years after, destined yet to suffer further outrages, they migrated 
to the country northwest of the Ohio, and settled, with their missionaries, 
in three villages on the Muskingum. 

General Gage, successor of Amherst as commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, had called upon the colonies for troops to assist in subduing 
the Indians. So extensive was the combination that Major Loftus, while 
attempting to ascend the Mississippi in March, with four hundred men, to 
take possession of the Illinois country, was attacked near the present site 
of Fort Adams, and obliged to give oi^r the enterprise. New England, 
remote from the seat of danger, answered Gage’s call scantily and reluctantly. 
Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thousand. 
A pack of bloodhounds was sent out from England. Two expeditions were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one under Bouquet by 
way of Pittsburg, the other imder Bradstreet along the lakes. The Indians, 
finding themselves thus vigorously attacked, consented to a treaty, by which 
they agreed to give up all prisoners, and to relinquish' all claims to lands 
within gunshot of any fort, of which the British were authorised to build 
as many as they chose. Indians committing murders on white men were 
to be given up, to be tried by a jury half Indians and half colonists.^ 


PARKMAN’S account op the death op PONTIAC AND THE END OP INDIAN 

POWER 

At the end of September, after protracted conferences with Pontiac and 
other chiefs. Sir William Johnson’s deputy, George Croghan, left Detroit 
and departed for Niagara, whence, after a short delay, he passed eastward, 
to report the results of his mission to the commander-in-chief. But before 


So fierce aud active were the war-parties on the borders that the English governor of 
Pennsylvania had recourse to a measure which the frontier inhabitants had long demanded, 
and issued a proclamation offering a high bounty for Indian scalps, whether of men or women; 
a barbarous expedient, fruitful of butcheries and murders, but incapable of producing any 
decisive result.—P arkman.^] 
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leaving the Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
spring he would descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately banded 
in his league, conclude a treaty of peace and amity with Sir William Johnson. 

Croghan's efforts had been attended with signal success. The tribes of 
the west, of late bristling in defiance and hot J&or fight, had craved forgiveness, 
and proffered the peaceful calumet. The war was over; the last fiickerings 
of that wide conflagration had died away; but the embers still glowed beneath 
the ashes, and fuel and a breath alone were wanting to rekindle those deso¬ 
lating fires. 

In the mean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, 
those veterans whose battle-cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of America, 
had left Fort Pitt under command of Captain Sterling, and, descending the 
Ohio, undeterred by the rigour of the season, arrived at Fort Chartres just 
as the snows of early winter began to whiten the naked forests. The flag of 
France descended from the rampart, and, with the stern courtesies of war, 
St. Ange yielded up his post, the citadel of the Illinois, to its new masters. In 
that act was consummated the double triumph of British power in America. 
England had crushed her hereditary foe, and France, in her fall, had left to 
irretrievable ruin the savage tribes to whom her policy and self-interest had 
lent a transient support. 

Spring returned, and Pontiac remembered the promise he had made to 
visit Sir William Johnson at Oswego. 

We may well imagine with what bitterness of mood the defeated war-chief 
urged his canoe along the margin of Lake Brie and gazed upon the horizon- 
bounded waters and the lofty shores, green with primeval verdure. Little 
could he have dreamed, and little could the wisest of that day have imagined, 
that, within the space of a single human life, that lonely lake would be studded 
with the sails of commerce, that cities and villages would rise upon the ruins 
of the forest, and that the poor rhementoes of his lost race—the wampum 
beads, the rusty tomahawk, and the arrowhead of stone, turned up by the 
ploughshare—^would become the wonder of schoolboys and the prized relics 
of the antiquary’s cabinet. Yet it needed no prophetic eye to foresee that, 
sooner or later, the doom must come. The star of his people’s destiny was 
fading from the sky, and, to a mind like his, the black and withering future 
must have stood revealed in all its desolation. 

The chiefs passed the portage, and, once more embarking, pushed out 
upon Lake Ontario. Soon their goal was reached, and the cannon boomed 
hollow salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 

Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting to receive them, attended 
by the chief sachems of the Iroquois, whom he had invited to the spot, that 
their presence might give additional weight and solemnity to the meeting. 
Johnson opened the meeting with the usual formalities, presenting his auditors 
with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their eyes, with another to 
cover the bones of their relatives, another to open their ears that they might 
hear, and another to clear their throats that they might speak with ease. 
Then, amid solemn silence, Pontiac’s great peace-pipe was lighted and passed 
around the assembly, each man present inhaling a whiff of the sacred smoke. 
These tedious forms, together with a few speeches of compliment, consumed 
the whole morning; for this savage people, on whose supposed simplicity 
poets and rhetoricians have lavished their praises, may challenge the world 
to outmatch their bigoted adherence to usage and ceremonial. 

The councils closed on the 31st, with a bountiful distribution of pres¬ 
ents to Pontiac and his followers. Thus ended this memorable meeting, in 
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.M.h Poa.i„ .sealed. » 

the bold design by w^ich he J l^rf^nee restored in America was scattered 

Hie hope of seems of, resistance to 

EnslidiencrLliment. . Nothing .nowremained but to stand^^^^^^^ Sto«d 


£X"e set ?p i rffaiSer ^Srthe good, lay scattered a misetoblo 

™cMnd whfe The“enmant of his PO«P>o«"t^ “ “asIS 
to remoter deserts. For them the prospects of the 

as they were calamitous. Destruction or civilisation—between these lay 
tLir choice, and few who knew them could doubt which alternative they 

1769'Pontiac was at St. Louis for two or three days, when, hearing 
that a large number of Indians were assembled at Cahokia, on the opposite 
sicie of thi river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was 
in progress, he told St. Ange that he would cross over to see what was going 
forward. St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which he 
would expose himself j but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match 

for the English and had no fear for his life. . -n tt i i 

An English trader named Williamson was then in the village lie uu 
looked on the movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not diminished 
by the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis, and he now resolved 
not to lose so favourable an opportunity to despatch him. AVilh this view, 
he o-ained the ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe of the 
Illinois, bribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a further I’ewiU’d 
if he would kill the chief. The bargain was quickly made. AVhen Pontiac 
entered the forest, the assassin stole close upon his track, and, watching his 
moment, glided behind him and buried a tdmahawk in his brain. 

The dead body was soon discovered, and startled cries and wild howlings 
announced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and 
the place resounded with infernal yells. The warriors snatched their weajions. 
The Illinois took part with their guilty countryman, and the few follow(u\s 
of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and call the 
nations to revenge. Meanwhile the murdered chief lay on the spot whore he 
had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to claim the 
body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort of St. Louis. 

Thus basely perished this champion of a ruined race. But could his shade 
have revisited the scene of murder, his savage spirit would have cxultcid in 
the vengeance which overwhelmed the abettors of the crime. Whole tribes 
were rooted out to expiate it. Chiefs and sachems whose veins had thrilled 
with his eloquence, young warriors whose aspiring hearts had caught the 
inspiration of his greatness, mustered to revenge his fate, and from the 
north and the east their united bands descended on the villages of the Illinois. 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, men who held the intestine feuds of the savage tribes in no more 
account than the quarrels of panthers or wildcats, have left but a meagre 
record. \et enough remains to tell us that over the grave of Pontiac more 
blood V as poured out in atonement than flowed from the veins of the slaugh¬ 
tered heroes on the corpse of Patroclus, and the remnant of the Illinois who 
suiw.ed the carnage remained forever after sunk in utter insignificance, 

Leither moimd nor tablet marked the burial-place of Pontiac. For a 
mausoleum, a city has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom he 
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hated with such burning rancour trample with unceasing footsteps over his 
forgotten grave. ^ 

As an epilogue to the story of French and Indian dominion in the United 
States we may quote from another work of Parkman, who has linked his 
name indissolubly with their history: • 

The French dominion is a memory of the past, and when we evoke its 
departed shades they rise upon us from their graves in strange, romantic 
guise. Again their ghostly camp-fires seem to burn, and the fitful light is 
cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, mingled with wild 
forms of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship on the same stern errand. 
A boundless vision grows upon us: an untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure; mountains silent in primeval sleep; river, lake, and glimmering 
pool; wilderness oceans mingling with the sky. Such was the domain which 
France conquered for civilisation. Plumed helmets gleamed in the shade of 
its forests, priestly vestments in its dens and fastnesses of ancient barbarism. 
Men steeped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, 
here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes with a 
mild, parental sway, and stood serene before the direst shapes of death.^^J^ 








CHAPTER VII 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE COLONIES 


[1763-1783 A.D.] 

The American Revolution was no unrelated event, but formed 
a part of the history of 'the British race on both continents, and was 
not without influence on the history ^of mankind. As an event in 
British history, it wrought with other forces in effecting that change 
in the constitution of the mother country which transferred the 
prerogatives of the crown to the parliament. It was not a quarrel 
between two peoples, but, like all those events which mark the 
progress of the British race, it was a strife between two parties, the 
conservatives in both countries and the liberals in both countries; 
and some of its fiercest battles were fought in the British parliament. 
There was a contemporaneous British revolution. But the British 
revolution was to regain liberty; the American Revolution was to 
preserve liberty.— ^Mellen Chamberlain.?> 


That war with the French by which the possession of North America had 
been confirmed to the English crown had not been carried on without great 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of the colonists. By disease or the sword, 
thirty thousand colonial soldiers had fallen in the struggle. An expense had 
been incurred of upward of sixteen millions of dollars, of which only about 
five millions had been reimbursed by parliament. The royal and proprietary 
governors, to obtain the necessary supphes, had been obliged to yield to per¬ 
petual encroachments. The expenditure of the great sums voted by the 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their own hands, or those of 
their specially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had been weakened instead of strengthened by the war, 
or, rather, had been transferred from the governors to the colonial assemblies. 
In the prosecution of hostilities, much of the hardest and most dangerous 
service had fallen to the share of the colonial levies, employed especially as 
scouts and light troops. 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and their resources, full of trained 
soldiers accustomed to extraordinary efforts and partial co-operation, the 
British ministry now entered on a new struggle—one of which all like former 
contests were but as faint types and forerunners. Four great wars within 
seventy years had overwhelmed Great Britatn with heavy debts and excessive 
taxation. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her embarrassments, 
had greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to £140,000,000. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, by some exertion of metropolitan authority, to 
extract from the colonies, for this purpose, a regular and certain revenue.^^ 

The authorities in England cast about for the means of accomplishing 
their purpose. There was but one, and this taxation. Now taxation of a 
certain sort was nothing new to the colonies. They had long borne with 
taxes for the so-called regulation of trade. But the ministry and their sup¬ 
porters, not content with the old taxes, were for raising new ones—taxes for 
revenue as well as for regulation of trade. Taxes were taxes, whether laid 
upon imports or upon anything else; but the colonies were persuaded at the 
time, and for some time after, that there was a difference, and a vital one. 
When, therefore, parliament voted, in the beginning of the year (1764), that it 
had “ a right to tax the colonies,’^ the colonies took alarm. The Massachusetts 
house of representatives ordered a committee of correspondence with the 
other colonies. James Otis, in a pamphlet. The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted, exclaimed that ^^by this [the British] constitution every man in 
the dominions is a free man; that no part of his majesty's dominions can be 
taxed without their consent." ^^The book," said Lord Mansfield, chief jus¬ 
tice of the king's bench, ^^is full of wildness." But it did not satisfy many of 
the colonists, and wilder still, as the chief justice would have said, became 
their assertions of independence. It was not.long before the right of parlia¬ 
ment to lay any taxes whatsoever was discussed and denied.^ The opposi¬ 
tion of Massachusetts was speedily re-echoed from Pennsylvania, and strong 
instructions to oppose the whole scheme of taxation were given to Franklin, 
about to depart for England as the agent for the colony to solicit the over¬ 
throw of the proprietary government. 


THE STAMP ACT PASSED 

These faint protestations produced no effect on the made-up minds of the 
British ministers. In spite of remonstrances addressed in February, 1765, to 
Grenville by Franklin, and other gentlemen interested in the colonies, resolu¬ 
tions for an American stamp tax were brought into parliament. The London 
merchants concerned in the American trade petitioned against it; but a con¬ 
venient rule not to receive petitions against money bills excluded this as well 
as those from the colonial assemblies. In reply to Colonel Barre, who had 
served in America and who made a speech against the tax, Townshend, one of 
the ministers, spoke of the colonists as children planted by our care, nour¬ 
ished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms." Barre's indignant 
retort produced a great sensation in the house. They planted by your care ? 
No; your oppression planted them in America. They nourished by your 
indulgence? They grew up by your neglect of them. They protected by 
your arms ? Those sons of liberty have nobly taken up arms in your defence. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal subjects as the king has, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them should they ever be 
violated." The bill passed, however, in the commons five to one (February 
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c>7th'i • in the lords there was no division nor the slightest opposition A 
inserted into the annual Mutiny Act carried out another part of the 
SsteS schem bTauthorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
fiTmSers Sw fit. ^ For these troops, by a special enactment known as the 
Quartering Act, the colonies in v^hich they might be stationed were require 
to find quWrs, fire-wood, bedding, drmk, and candle^ 

was sitting. PatSck Henry assumed the ^iB? 

of resolutions wMch. claimed for the inhabitants of Virginia p^ll t e ^ ^ 
bom British subjects; denied any authority anywhere, except m the pro^m 
assembly, to impose taxes upon them; and denounced the attempt to vest 
that authority elsewhere as inconsistent with the ancient constitution, and 
subversive of British as well as of American liberty. Upon the introduction 
of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. Caesar^had his Brutus, saic 

Henry, “ Charles I his Cromwell, and George III -Treason ! treason ! 

shouted the speaker, and the cry was re-echoed from the house. ureorge 
III,” said Henry, firmly, “may profit by their example. If that be treason, 
make the most of it k’ In spite of the opposition of all the old leaders, the 
resolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a majority of only one 


Before these Virginia resolutions reached Massachusetts the general court 
had met at its annual session. The house of representatives appointed a 
committee of nine to consider what steps the emergency demanded. ^^That 
committee recommended a convention or congress, to be composed of '' com¬ 
mittees from the houses of representatives or burgesses in the several colonies,'' 
to meet at New York on the first Tuesday of October following. South Caro¬ 
lina was the first to respond byj^he appointment of delegates^ (July 25th). 

Before the stamps reached America symptoms of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great elm in Boston, at the Corner of the present Washington 
and Essex streets, under which the opponents of the Stamp Act were accus¬ 
tomed to assemble, soon became famous as 'liberty tree." Those persons 
supposed to favour the ministry were hung in effigy on the branches of this 
elm (August 15th). A mob attacked the house of Ohver, secretary of the 
colony, who had been appointed stamp distributer for Massachusetts, pulled 
down a small building supposed to be intended for a stamp office, and fright¬ 
ened Oliver into a resignation. Later, maddened with liquor and excitement, 
they proceeded to the mansion of Hutchinson in North square. The lieutenant- 
governor and his family fled for their lives. The house was completely gutted, 
and the contents burned in bonfires kindled in the square. The inhiabitants 
of Boston, at a town meeting, unanimously expressed their abhorrence" of 
these proceedings, and a civic guard" was organised to prevent their repe¬ 
tition. Yet the rioters, though well loiown, went unpxmished—a sure sign 
of the secret concurrence and goodwill of the mass of the community. 

Throughout the northern colonies associations on the basis of forcible 
resistance to the Stamp Act, under the name of ^^Sons of Liberty"—a title 
borrowed from Bane's famous speech—sprung suddenly into existence. They 


P The subject, by the deliberate resolve of a small majority, was referred to a committee, 
of which Christopher Gadsden, was the chairman. After two legislatures had held back, 
South Carolina, by “his achievement,” pronounced for union. “Our state,” he used to say, 
particularly attentive to the interest and feelings of America, was the first, though at the 
extreme end, and one of the weakest, as well internally as externally, to listen to the call of 
our northern brethren in their distresses. Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but to Caro- 
iina IS it owing that it was attended to. Had it not been for South Carolina, no congress 
would then have happened .”—BAKCROPT.e] 
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spread rapidly from Connecticut and New York into Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and took up as their special business the 
intimidation of the stamp officers J In all the colonies those officers were 
persuaded or compelled to resign, and such ^stamps as arrived either remained 
unpacked, or else were seized and burned. The assembly of Pennsylvania on 
September 21st unanimously adopted a series of resolutions denouncing the 
Stamp Act as “unconstitutional and subversive of their dearest rights.^’ 
Pubhc meetings to protest against it were held throughout the colonies. The 
holding of such meetings was quite a new incident, and formed a new era in 
colonial history. 


MEETING or THE “STAMP TAX CONGRESS^^ (1765 A.D.) 

In the midst of this universal excitement, at the day appointed by Mas¬ 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), committees from nine colonies met in New 
York. The assemblies of Virginia and North Carolina not having been in 
session since the issue of the Massachusetts circular, no opportunity had 
occurred of appointing committees. New York was in the same predicament; 
but a committee of correspondence, appointed at a previous session, saw fit to 
attend. [Georgia sent a messenger nearly a thousand miles overland to ask 
for a copy of the proceedings.] The congress was organised by the appoint¬ 
ment of Ruggles as president. A rule was adopted, giving to each colony 
represented one vote. 

In the course of a three weeks^ session a Declaration of the Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonies was agreed to. All the privileges of Englishmen 
were claimed by this declaration as the birthright of the colonists—among 
the rest, the right of being taxed, only by their ov/n consent. Since distance 
and local circumstances made a representation in the British parliament 
impossible; these representatives, it was maintained, could be no other than 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given a flat negative to a scheme 
lately broached in England by Pownall and others for allowing to the colonies 
a representation in parliament, a project to which both Otis and Franklin 
seem at first to have leaned. 

The several colonial assemblies, at their earliest sessions, gave to the pro¬ 
ceedings a cordial approval. The first day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act to go into operation, came and went, but not a stamp was any¬ 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets 
of New York, demanding the delivery of the stamps, which Golden, on the 
resignation of the stamp distributer, and his refusal to receive them, had 
taken into the fort. Golden was hung in effigy. His carriage was seized, 
and made a bonfire of under the muzzles of the guns.« 

The merchants of New York set the example of the non-importation of 
British goods by directing their correspondents in England to ship no more 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it v/as 
resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that act no lawyer should 
support the suit of an English creditor against an American debtor, nor any 
American make remittances to England in payment for debt. Instead of 
wearing British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fashion and gentility, 

P The life of the collector of the stamp tax was not an easy one. There is an amusing 
description of a certain publican who went out on a white horse into the rural districts, and 
came back hotly pursued by a mob of farmers. As a witness quaintly worded it, he looked 
like Death on a pale horse with all hell after him.^q 
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the wealthiest colonists now clothed themselves in homespun_ habiliments. 
[Stamped papers were required in judicial proceedings, but the judges openly 
omitted their use.] The custom-house officers granted clearances to every 
vessel that sailed, notwithstanding the want of stamped paper./ 

O 


REPEAL OP THE STAMP ACT (1766) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 

The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britain was fortified by the resolution to 
encourage manufactures at home, even by such means as eating no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might be wool enough for the country. All this being 
communicated by a “committee of correspondence” to the other colonies, 
there ensued a general though not a universal abstinence from British goods. 

Meanwhile the want of stamp officers, and the indisposition of the colonial 
authorities to enforce the Stamp Act by themselves, had left it in a lifeless 
condition. Demands that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from the colonies alone, but from a large number of merchants in Eng¬ 
land. Conway, Pitt,i and Burke, the greatest of English statesmen at the 
time, took up the opposition. The act had but augmented the expenditures 
of the kingdom without increasing its revenues. It had cost the treasury 
£12,000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from 
duties levied in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Florida, and the West 
Indies. The ministry, then professing to be a hberal one, listened to the 
general clamour for repeal. Amidst the throngs of tradesmen and merchants, 
politicians and statesmen, discussing the question, we see the colonial agents 
all alive to the interests with 'which they were charged. Foremost stood 
Benjamin Franklin, for several years the agent of Pennsylvania, and now 
called before the house of commons, where he assured his questioners that the 
colonies would never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any similar statute, 
however much they might yield upon the point of duties to regulate com¬ 
merce. The repeal was carried (March 18th, 1766), accompanied, however, 
by a Declaratory Act, “ for the better securing the dependency of his majesty’s 
dominions in America upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain in all 
cases whatsoever.” This was the answer of England to the congress of 
America; the Stamp Act was laid aside, but “ the power of taxation in all cases 
whatsoever” was more tightly grasped than ever. 

The fact that the rej oicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act were unmingled 
with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the Declaratory Act shows 
the warmth of the attachment to the mother country. Statues to Pitt and 
to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnities to 
those who had suffered from the riots of the preceding year, were voted 
amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event had ever occasioned 
in America. Forebodings returned with the following year. The parliament 
of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners for America; passed a Tea 
Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, 
for the purpose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing 
fixed salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges; then pronounced 
the New York assembly incapable of legislation until the Quartering Act of 
1765 was obeyed by that body, hitherto resisting its execution. Here were 

P lu our history of England we have already recounted the contests in that country over 
the colonial policy, and have quoted from Pitt’s immortal address.] 
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three measures more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parlia¬ 
mentary legislation had as yet been. 

The beginning of the next year (1768) brought out the stern voice of 
Massachusetts through her representatives, inveighing against all the enact¬ 
ments of parliament, and calling upon the Colonies to join in one firm front of 
resistance. The same spirit showed itself in all classes. The revenue com¬ 
missioners were soon flying from a riot occasioned by the seizure of John 
Hancock's sloop Liberty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. Such 
was the prevailing confusion that British troops were ordered to the town 
(1768). This was too much for Boston. A town-meeting called upon the 
governor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the meet¬ 
ing advised the people to get their arms ready, on accoimt, it was said, of 
an approaching war with France"; then summoned a convention from all 
Massachusetts. This gathered, and ^ 

again requested the governor to sum- 
mon the legislature. He again re- .rW 

fused, and hinted at treason in the 
convention, with reason, indeed, con- 
sidering the entire novelty of such a 
body to him and to the colony. The m 

convention, not very full of fire, depre- 
cated the displeasure of the governor, 
and addressed a petition to the king. 

Just as the convention was separating, 
the troops arrived under command of 
General Gage, but without finding the 

quarters that were demanded for them ^ v'Ww 1' 

from Boston, sturdier as a town than / ^ "A ^ | 

Massachusetts as a colony. * ^ 

The new year (1769) began with a M fW 

new provocation, in the shape of an f ^ 

act directing that all cases of treason, ^ ^ 

whether occurring in the colonies or J' (fW ^ 

not, should be tried in the mother 

country. This was worse than any enjamin franklin 

taxation, worse than any extension (170G-1790) 

of admiralty courts, any demand for 

quarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of assemblies; 
it struck a blow at the safety of the person as well as the freedom of the sub¬ 
ject. The planter at Mount Vernon, hitherto calm, exclaims with indigna¬ 
tion that our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the deprivation of American freedom." “That no man," he writes, 
“ should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valuable a 
blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I would beg leave to add, should 
be the last resource." The Virginia assembly, of which Washington was still 
a member, passed resolutions of kindred spirit. Massachusetts was more than 
ready to follow. The Suffolk grand jury indicted the governor of Massachu¬ 
setts, the commander-in-chief of the colonies in general, with the revenue 
commissioners and officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the 
ministry. For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying 
more and more of the power that was more and more oppressive.^ 

The house of representatives of Massachusetts, at their first coming 
together (May 31st), resolved that it was inconsistent with their dignity and 
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freedom to deliberate in the midet of an armed force 

Lon the business of suppUes, or anything else redress of g nces^ 

They denounced a S’thS rShts as Englishmen, 

g^erol court, ^ tmmv^on of na[^^^ “"d uncons&utionai: 

W cSd”on to refund the expenses shnhdj nrcumd m fa^g giartmn 
for the troops, and to make provision also for the future, they lose to a still 

“°Th?SEpirit e’Snced in Virginia pervaded almost the whole continent 
The assSbly of Lth Carolina Refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
to that 3nce. and they adopted the Virgima resolutions, as did also the 
assemblies of Maryland and Delaware. The North 

same thing, and was dissolved m consequence, but the members imme ately 

reassembled in their private capacity, as had ^J 

entered into the non-importation agreement. Party lines throUj^nout the 
colonies began now to be strictly drawn. The partisans of the mother country 
were stigmksed as “tories,” while the opponenteof parliamentary taxation 
took the name of “whigs”—old names lately applied m England as designa¬ 
tions for the “king’s friends” and their opponents._ .11 

The struggle, indeed, between the two parties in the mothei countiy had 
reached a iiigh pitch. Towards the close of the session of parliament x owiiall 
had moved the repeal of Townshend^s Act, and had suppoiteci the motion in 
an elaborate speech, in which he showed that the total produce of the new 
taxes for the first year had been less than £16,000; that the expenses of the 
new custom-house arrangements had reduced the net proceecls^ of the ciown 
revenue in the colonies to only £295, while the extraordinary military expenses 
in America amounted for the same period to £170,000; the merchants, mean¬ 
while, loudly complaining of the decline of tiiade, an evil wdiich the extension 
of the non-importation agreements threatened to aggravate. Instead of 
meeting Povmairs motion by a direct negative, the ministers proposed the 
reference of the subject to the next session. 


THE '^BOSTON MASSACEE^^ (1770 A.D.) 

The seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed 
in Boston, even the agreement of the commanding officer to use only a single 
drum and fife on Sundays, had by no means reconciled the townspeople to 
their presence. A mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sjmipathy of tho 
mass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insult and provoke 
them. After numerous fights with straggling soldiers, a serious collision 
at length took place. A picket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur¬ 
ance by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and danger¬ 
ously wounded five others. ^ The bells were rung; a cry spread through the 
town, ^^The soldiers are rising!” ^ It was late at night; but the population 
poured into the streets; nor was it without difficulty that a general combat 
was prevented. The^next morning, at an early hour, Faneuil Hall was filled 
with an excited and indignant assembly. 

Finally, upon the unanimous advice of the council, it was agreed that all 
the troops should be removed. The funeral of the slain, attended by a vast 
conco^e of people, was celebrated with all possible pomp. The story of 
the Boston massacre,” for so it was called, exaggerated into a ferocious and 
unprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless people, produced every- 
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where intense excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
indicted and tried for murder. They were defended, however, by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, two young lawyers, among the most zealous of 
the popular leaders, and so clear a case was made out in their behalf that 
they were all acquitted except two, who were found guilty of manslaughter 
and slightly punished. 

The British cabinet meanwhile had undergone great changes. Townshend 
was dead, the Chatham influence was quite extinct, ^^the king^s friends’^ 
were predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the earl of Guildford, 
by courtesy Lord North, had risen, as the leader of that section, to the head 
of the ministry. As it happened, on the very day of the Boston massacre 
Lord North brought forward the promised motion to repeal the whole of 
Townshend^s act except the duty on tea. He could have wished to repeal 
the whole act, could that have been done without giving up the right of taxing 
the colonies—a right he would contend for to the last hour of his hfe. Lord 
North's bill of repeal became law in April, 1770. The obnoxious Quartering 
Act, limited by its terms to three years, was suffered silently to expire. But 
the Sugar Act, and especially the tax on tea, as they involved the whole 
principle of parliamentary taxation, were quite sufficient to keep up the dis¬ 
content of the colonies. 


THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE 

The GaspeCj an armed schooner in the revenue service, had given great 
and often unnecessary annoyance to the shipping employed in Narragansett 
Bay. A plan, in consequence, had been formed for her destruction. Enticed 
into shoal water by a schooner, to which she Jiad been induced to give chase, 
she grounded (June 10th), and was boarded and burned by a party from 
Providence. In consequence of this daring outrage, an act of parliament had 
passed for sending to England for trial all persons concerned in the colonies 
in burning or destroying his majesty's ships, dock-yards, or military stores. 
A reward of £600 and a free pardon to any accomplice was offered for the 
discovery of the destroyers of the Gaspee. But though the perpetrators were 
well known, no legal evidence could be obtained against them.<^ 

It has already appeared how small a part of the provocations to the colonies 
consisted in mere measures of taxation. A signal instance of the compre¬ 
hensive inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions lately occurred. The repugnance of the colonics to the slave- 
trade, reviving in these times of struggle, brought out renewed expressions of 
opposition and abhorrence. Virginia attempted by her assembly [on motion 
by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic; but the royal governor 
was at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no laws affecting 
the interests of the slave dealers (1770). The efforts of other colonies met 
with similar obstacles. Bills of assemblies, petitions to the king, called forth 
by the startling development of the trade,^ were alike ineffectual. ^Htisthe 
opinion of this meeting"—thus ran the resolves of the county of Fairfax, 
George Washington chairman—^Hhat during our present difficulties and dis¬ 
tress no slaves ought to be imported into any of the British colonies on this 
continent, and we take this opportunity of declaring our most earnest wishes 
to see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade" 
(1774). Provocations were gathering heavily and rapidly. 

^ In less than nine months 6,431 slaves were imported into the single colony of South Caro¬ 
lina from Africa and the West Indies. 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 

The British government, determined to carry into execution the duty on 
tea, now attempted to effect by fiolicy what was found to be impracticable 
by constraint. The measures of the colonies had already produced such 
diminution of exports from Great Britain that_ the warehouses of the East 
India Company contained about seventeen million pounds of tea, for which 
a market could not readily be procured. The imwillingness of the company 
to lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose the revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, led to a compromise for the security of both. The 
East India Company were authorised to export their tea, duty free, to any 
place whatever, by which regulation tea would come cheaper to the American 
consumer than before it had been made a source of revenue. It was now to 
be seen whether the colonies would practically support their own principles 
and meet the consequences, or submit to taxation. The colonies were rmited 
as one man. The new ministerial plan was universally considered as a direct 
attack on the liberties of the people, which it was the duty of all to oppose. 
Cargoes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston (South Carolina), 
and Boston. The inhabitants of the cities of New York and Philadelphia sent 
the ships back to London, and, said John Adams, “ they sailed up the Thames 
to proclaim to all the nation that New York and Pennsylvania would not be 
enslaved.’' The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded the tea and stored it 
in damp cellars, where it could not be used, and where it finally was all spoiled. 

The vessels containing the tea for Boston lay for some days in the har¬ 
bour, watched by a strong guard of citizens, who, from a numerous town¬ 
meeting, despatched the most peremptory commands to the shipmasters not 
to land their cargoes. At length the popular rage could be restrained no 
longer, and the consignees, apprehending'violence, took refuge in Castle 
William, while, on the 16th of December, an assemblage of men dressed and 
painted like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea into the 
dock. In the space of about two hours the contents of three hundred and 
forW-two chests of tea, valued at £18,000, were thus destroyed./ 

Concerning this much-discussed event John Eiskef writes with his 
accustomed vividness and with perhaps something more than his usual 
enthusiasm. He declares that few even among American historians have 
fully understood or properly interpreted the meaning of the Boston Tea- 
party. In his view it was an event of supreme importance, an assertion of 
the most fundamental principle of political freedom which had had its origin 
at a New England town-meeting. The tenor of its peculiar implications has 
been curiously misunderstood by British writers. He quotes the “tory 
historian” Lecky? as characterising the event as an “outrage,” and the 
“liberal historian ” Green ^ as alluding to it as a “ trivial riot.” In his view 
such expressions betray a profound misapprehension of the significance of the 
event, which, to the New England mind, seems to be one far enough from 
trivial. Fiske himself, indeed, characterises it as “ colossal.” He thinks that 
sound reason guided the actors in the momentous episode ; that there was no 
intrusion of mere prejudice or oppression. He cites with approval the 
comment of the contemporary historian Gordon,^ who declared that “ had the 
tea been landed, the union of the colonies in-opposing the ministerial scheme 
would have been dissolved, and it would have been extremely diflSiCult ever 
after to have restored it ” ; and he thinks that the men of Boston showed 
monumental patience in delaying action so long as they did. He does not 
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hesitate to compare the ^Mauntless moral purpose” of these men with the 
spirit that actuated the noblest heroes of Greece and Rome. If this 
interpretation fails somewhat to carry conviction, it at least is interesting as 
coming from one of the most candid and circumspect of American historians. 
Nor need we doubt that some at least of the men who conducted the famous 
Tea-party were actuated by motives such as are here ascribed to them.<^ 


THE FIVE ACTS; THE BLOCKADE OF BOSTON AND THE FIEST CONGRESS (1774 A.D.) 

When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial 
indignation rose to a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord North to intro¬ 
duce into parliament, then in session, the so-called ^^Five Acts,” including a 
measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbour of 
that town, and removing the seat of government to Salem. The audacity of 
the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion 
encountered but slight opposition. 

Another bill soon followed, ^'for better regulating the government of 
Massachusetts Bay,” amounting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. 
This bill gave to the crown the appointment of comicillors and judges of the 
superior court. The appointment of all other officers, military, executive, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval 
by the council. All town-meetings, except for elections, were prohibited. 
A third bill, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre, and to 
protect the servants of the crown against the verdicts of colonial juries, 
provided for the trial in England of all persons charged in the colonies with 
murders committed in support of government. These bills were carried in 
both houses by a majority of more than four 'to one. A fourth bill, for quar¬ 
tering troops in America, a new edition of the former act, was also brought in 
by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the Quebec Act, designed to prevent 
that newly acquired province from joining with the other colonies, restored 
in civil matters the old French law and guaranteed to the Catholic church the 
possession of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or more of the 
old French grants, with full freedom of worship. The calling of an assembly 
was indefinitely postponed, the legislative authority, except for taxation, 
being committed to a council nominated by the crown. The boundaries of 
the province were also extended to the Mississippi on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, so as to include, besides the present Canada, the territory now 
the five states northwest of the Ohio. In the commons Burke brought 
forward a motion to repeal the tax on tea. In his speech on this occasion, the 
earliest of the splendid scries of his published parliamentary orations, he 
reviewed the history of the attempt to tax the colonics, and proposed to go 
back to the state of things before the passage of the Stamp Act. But the 
ministers were resolved, by making an example, to terrify the colonies into 
submission.^ 

Four ships of war were ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General 
Gage, commander-in-chief in America, was appointed governor of Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, and he was authorised to remit 
forfeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving in different parts of 
the colonies excited universal indignation. In Philadelphia and other places 
collections were taken up in aid of the sufferers in Boston. The Virginia 
assembly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused the cause of 
Massachusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of the operation of the 
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1 • u n«f r’nvpmor Duniflore, who had succesded Lore 
bill as a fast; for winch act Go Previous to their separation, how- 

Botetourt as governor, tolved th . J measures which 


the common intere^ of was suspended in Boston at noon, and 

designated by the Port Bill, b ^ people of Massa- 

the harbour shut against all vessels ^lore 

chusetts had ^ooeive^ assuran , ^liey determined to act wdth 

other colonies. Emboldened by such supgrt^tng^ ^ 

unabated vigour a^d whon t J ^ Philadelphia, nominated five of 

congress, to “f ^ fn the 1st their expenses, 

their members to attend it, vote , districts of the province to raise 

a„d recommended to ‘kXerlSorof St tnx; which 

mqSn wSSily complie^d with. On being informed of these proeeed- 

Th^cSrriitpiopfe‘rf bX Lned ground f^'J-where md at 

T rrfiv Tincjfmi committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed 
Sod opWon and eonfidenec of the public ventured to fjgt'X.PS: J 
an agreemSit, entitled a “ Solemn League ^d Covenanh T^^^^^ 
in such very strong terms that it met with but little favoui, and soon sauK 
into oblivion. It was succeeded by a compact of a less exceptiraablc nati 
which was efficacious in preventing commercial intercourse ^ith Gieat Lim 

The necessity of a general congress was soon n® 

measure was gradually adopted by every colony, from Nev Ijmmp&hiic to 
South Carolina. On the 4th of September delegates appeared at 1 hiladelplua, 
and the next day the first continental congress was organised at Caipcnter s 
Hall in Chestnut street. It was resolved that each colony shcmld have one 
vote! whatever might be the nhmber of its representatives. They made a 
Declaration of Eights; resolved on an address to the king, a niemonal to the 
people of British America, and an address to the ^oplc of trf^dt Biitain. 
These papers had a great effect both in America and England. They inspiiccl 
the people with confidence in their delegates, and their decency, fiimness, 
and wisdom caused a universal feeling of respect for the congicss, which 
extended even to England. Lord Chatham, speaking of them in the house 
of lords, said that “for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such complication of circumstances, no nation, or body 
of men, can stand in preference to the general congress at Philadelphia.” 

The appearance of things in Massachusetts was far from being aus]')icious, 
Soon after General Gage’s arrival several regiments arrived from Ireland 
New York, Hahfax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
townsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and manning the 
fortifications on Boston Neck—a measure which the people understood as 

* X_«„X 


Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salem on th< 
Sth of October ; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, h< 
judged it expedient to countermand the writs, by a proclamation suspending 
the meeting. This proclamation was declared illegal, and ninety representa 
tives assembling, and neither the governor nor his substitute attending, the; 
formed themselves into a provincial congress and adjourned to Concord 
Here they appointed a committee to request General Gage to desist fron 
fortifying the entrance into Boston, and to restore that place to its neutra 
state, as before. The governor expressed the warmest displeasure at th 
supposition of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of Englanc 
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and warned the congress to desist from their illegal proceedings. The pro¬ 
vincial congress then adjourned to Cambridge, where they appointed a com¬ 
mittee to prepare a plan for the immediate defence of the province, gave 
orders for the enlistment of a number of tlje inhabitants to be in rea^ness, 
“at a minute’s warning,”^ to appear in arms, elected three general officers, 
Preble, Ward, and Pomeroy, to command these minute-men, and adjourned 
to the 23rd of November. On their second assembling they passed an ordi¬ 
nance for the equipment of twelve thousand men, to act on any emergency, 
and the enlistment of one-fourth part of the militia as minute-men, and 
appointed two more officers, Prescott and Heath. They also secured the 
co-operation of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in raising an 
army of twenty thousand men. 

The new parliament met on the 30th of November, 1774, and were addressed 
by the king, who referred in strong terms to the rebellious conduct of the 
people in Massachusetts and the other colonies. Addresses, echoing the 
royal sentiments, were made by both houses, though not without much 
opposition. Massachusetts was soon after declared to be in a state of rebel¬ 
lion, and a bill for the restriction of the colonial commerce and fisheries was 
also passed by parliament. 

That portion of the revolution which could be accomplished in the council- 
halls may here be considered to have been brought to a close. The colonists 
had taken their positionThey had repeatedly declared their grievances. 
They had peaceably petitioned for redress, and had met new acts of aggres¬ 
sion by unavailing remonstrance. The purpose of resistance had acquired 
consistency and firmness, and only awaited the resort of tyranny to physical 
force in order to display its strength. The occasion was soon to arrive when 
the pen was to be laid aside and the sword unsheathed. 

A considerable quantity of military stores having been deposited at Con¬ 
cord, an inland town, about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage resolved 
to destroy them [also to capture Samuel Adams and John Hancock, who had 
been warned to escape from Boston]. For the execution of this design, he, 
on the night preceding_ the 19th of April, detached Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, with eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, who, 
at eleven o’clock, commenced a silent and expeditious march for Concord. 
Messengers,^ who had been sent from town for that purpose by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who had happily received timely notice of the expedition, eluded the 
British patrols and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by church- 
bells, signal-guns, and volleys. On the arrival of the British troops at Lex¬ 
ington, six miles below Concord, they found about seventy men, belonging to 
the minute-company of that town, on the parade, under arms. Major Pit¬ 
cairn, who led the van, galloping up to them, called out, “Disperse, disperse, 
ye rebels ! darnn you ! why don’t you disperse ?” The sturdy yeomanry not 
instantly obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his 
sword, and ordered his soldiers to fire. The troops cheered, and immediately 
fired; ^ several of the provincials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British con- 

^ The militia or 0 ;anised in this manner received the appellation of “ minute-men/' 

P These were Paul Revere and William Dawes, the former of whom is immortal for his 
“ midnight ride/' Certain details of the tradition are under dispute.] 

P The question of firing the first shot at Lexington was studiously examined at the time, 
each side claiming exemption from the chai’ge of being the aggressor, and Frothingham ^ and 
Hudson 2 collate the evidence. It seems probable that the British fired first, though by 
design or accident a musket on the provincial side flashed in the pan before the regulars firea. 
StedmaUj^n who was not present, and most British writers, say the Americans fired first, as 
did Pitcairn.— Justin Winsor.^] , 
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tinning to discharge their muskets after the dispersion, a part of the fugitives 
stopped and returned the fire. Eight Americans were killed, three or four of 
them by the first discharge of the British, the rest after they had left the 
parade. Several also were wounded. 

The British detachment now pressed forward to Concord. A party of 
light infantry took possession of the bridge, while the main body entered the 
town and proceeded to execute their commission. They spiked two twenty- 
four-pounders, threw five hundred pounds of ball into the river and wells, 
and broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial militia 
were reinforced, and Major Buttrick of Concord assuming the command, 
they advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of the transaction at 
Lexington, and anxious that the British should be the aggressors, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As he advanced, the light 
infantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulling up 
the bridge, and on his nearer approach they fired, and killed a captain and 
one of the privates. The provincials returned the fire;^ a severe contest 
ensued, and the regulars were forced to give ground with some loss. They 
were soon joined by the main body, and the whole detachment retreated with 
precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the adjoining country were by this time 
in arms, and they attacked the retreating troops in every direction. Stone 
walls and other coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and redoubts, 
whilst their superior knowledge of the country enabled them to head off the 
British troops at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they reached Lex¬ 
ington, where they were joined by Lord Percy, who, most opportunely for 
them, had arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of cannon.^ The close 
firing, by good marksmen, from behind their accidental coverts, threw the 
British into great confusion, bi!t they kept up a retreating fire on the militia 
and minute-men. If the Salem and Marblehead regiments had arrived in 
season to cut off their retreat, in all probability but few of the detachment 
would ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans engaged throughout 
the day, fifty were killed and thirty-four wounded. The British loss was 
sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans behaved with the utmost tender¬ 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was at liberty to send the 
surgeons of his own army to minister to them. The affair of Lexington was 
the signal for war. The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the next 
day after the battle, and determined the number of men to be raised; fixed 
on the payment of the troops; voted an issue of paper money; drew up rules 
and regulations for an army: and all was done in a business-like manner./ 


BANCROFT ON THE AFTERMATH OF LEXINGTON 

Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it was no 
night for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the war-message 
from hand to hand, till village repeated it to village; the sea to the back- 
woods ; the plains to the highlands; and it was never suffered to droop, till it 
had been borne north, and south, and east, and west, throughout the land. 
It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the Penobscot. Its loud 

P This skirmish inspired Emerson’s famous Concord Ode, in which he says of this first 
volley of the embattled farmers/’ that they '‘fired the shot heard round the world.”] 

t V, Stedman,^ a British historian, says that the fagged-out regulars reached Percy^s 
lines with their tongues hanging out of their mouths like dogs after a chase.”] 
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reveille broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing like 
bugle-notes from peak to peak, overleapt the Green mountains, swept onward 
to Montreal, and descended the ocean river, till the responses were echoed 
from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along, the Hudson told to one another 
the tale. As the summons hurried to the south, it was one day at New York; 
in one more at Philadelphia; the next it hghted a watch-fire at Baltimore; 
thence it waked an answer at Annapolis. Crossing the Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed 
the Dismal Swamp to Nansemond along the route of the first emigrants to 
North Carolina. It moved onwards and still onwards through boundless 
groves of evergreen to New Berne and to Wilmington. “For God’s sake, 
forward it by night and by day!” wrote Cornelius Harnett by the express 
which sped for Brunswick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at 
the border, and despatched it to Charleston, and through pines and pahnettoes 
and moss-clad live oaks, still farther to the south, till it resounded among 
the New England settlements beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the 
Mecklenburg district of North Carolina rose in triumph, now that their weari¬ 
some uncertainty had its end. The Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it 
heard from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The Alleghanies, as 
they listened, opened their barriers that the “loud call” might pass through to 
the hardy riflemen on the Holston, the Watauga, and the French Broad. Ever 
renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a commonwealth, it 
breathed its inspiring word to the first settlers of Kentucky; so that hunters 
who made their halt in the matchless valley of the Elkhorn commemorated 
the nineteenth day of April by naming their encampment Lexington. With 
one impulse the colonies sprang to arms; with one spirit they pledged them¬ 
selves to each other “to be ready for the extreme event.” With one heart 
the continent cried, “Liberty or death!” 

The country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, snatched their firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
and sisters took part in preparing the men of their households to go forth to 
the war. The farmers rushed to “ the camp of liberty,” often with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, without a day’s provisions, and many without a 
farthing in their pockets. Without stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
powder or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the 22nd of April 
resolved unanimously that a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be raised, and established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six 
hundred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of December. 

Boston was beleaguered round from Roxbury to Chelsea by an unorgan¬ 
ised, fluctuating mass of men, each with his own musket and his little store 
of cartridges, and such provisions as he brought with him or as were sent after 
him or were contributed by the people round about. The British officers, 
from the sense of their own weakness and from fear of the American marks¬ 
men, dared not order a sally. Their confinement was the more irksome, for 
it came of a sudden before their magazines had been filled. They had scoffed 
at the Americans as cowards who would run at their sight, and they had saved 
themselves from destruction only by the rapidity of their retreat. 

The news from Lexington surprised London in the last days of May. The 
Massachusetts congress, by a swift packet in its own service, had sent to 
England a calm and accurate statement of the events of the 19th of April, 
fortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Lee, their agent, to give it 
the widest circulation. These were their words to the inhabitants of Britain: 
“Brethren, we profess to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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with as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to defend 
the person, family, crown, and dignity of our royal sovereign. Nevertheless, to 
the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we will not submit. Appeal¬ 
ing to heaven for the justice of our cause, we determine to die or be free.[^ 
Granville Sharpe, who was employed in the ordnance department, declined 
to take part in sending stores to America, and after some delay threw up his 
employment. Lord Chatham was the real conqueror of Canada for England, 
and Carleton had been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chatham’s 
eldest son. But it was impossible for the offspring of the elder Pitt to draw 
his sword against the Americans, and his resignation was offered, as soon as it 
could be done without a wound to his character as a soldier. Admiral Kep- 
pel, one of the most gallant ofScers in the British navy, asked not to be em¬ 
ployed in America. The recorder of London put on a full suit of mourning, 
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and being asked if he had lost a relative or friend, answered, “Yes, many 
brothers at Lexington and Concord.” 

On the 24th of June the citizens of London, agreeing fully with the letter 
received from New York, voted an address to the king, desiring him to con¬ 
sider the situation of the English people, “ who had nothing to expect from 
America but gazettes of blood and mutual lists of their slaughtered fellow 
subjects.” And again they prayed for the dissolution of parliament, and a 
. dismission forever of the present ministers. As the king refused to receive 
this address on the throne, it was never presented, but it was entered in the 
books of the city and published under its authority. The Society for Consti¬ 
tutional Information, after a special meeting on the 7th of June, raised £100, 
to be applied, said they, “ to the relief of the widows, orphans, and aged 
parents of our beloved American fellow subjects, who, faithful to the character 
of Englishmen, preferring death to slavery, were, for that reason only, inhu¬ 
manly murdered by the kiug’s troops at Lexington and Concord.” Other 
sums were added, and an account of what had been done was laid before the 
world by Horne Tooke in the Puilic Advetfiser. The publication raised an 
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implacable spirit of revenge. Three printers were fined in consequence £100 
each, and Horne was pursued unrelentingly. 

The people of New England had with one impulse rushed to arms; the 
people of England, quite otherwise, stood# aghast, doubtful and saddened, 
unwilling to fight against their countrymen; languid and appalled; astonished 
at the conflict, which they had been taught to believe never would come; in a 
state of apathy; irresolute between their pride and their sympathy with the 
struggle for English liberties. The king might employ emancipated negroes, 
or Indians, or Canadians, or Russians, or Germans; Englishmen enough to 
carry on the war were not to be engaged. The king's advisers cast their 
eyes outside of England for aid. They counted with certainty upon the 
inhabitants of Canada; they formed plans to recruit in Ireland; they looked 
to Hanover, Hesse, and Russia for regiments. The king rested his confidence 
of success in checking the rebellion on the ability of his governor to arm 
Indians and negroes enough to make up the deficiency. This plan of opera¬ 
tions bears the special impress of George III.^ 


TICONDEROGA AND CROWN POINT TAKEN; BUNKER HILL LOST 

At New York the doubtful tory ascendency was completely swept away 
by the current of patriotism occasioned by the battle of Lexington, and the 
public voice of the colony declared its determination to join in the quarrel. 
Some of the boldest inhabitants of Connecticut conceived the design of cap¬ 
turing Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two fortresses which, in the event of a 
final struggle, would prove of the utmost importance to the Americans. 
Forty volunteers accordingly proceeded from Connecticut to Bennington. 
Colonel Ethan Allen joined them^with two hundred and thirty men. Here 
they were all unexpectedly joined by Colonel Benedict Arnold, who had 
meditated a similar project. He was admitted to act as auxiliary to Allen, 
who held the chief command. Allen and Arnold with eighty-three men 
entered the fort abreast at break of day (May 9th) All the garrison were 
asleep, except one sentinel, whose piece missing fire, he attempted to escape 
into the fort; but the Americans rushed after him, and, forming themselves 
into a hollow square, gave three loud huzzas, which instantly aroused the 
garrison. Some skirmishing with swords and bayonets ensued. De la Place, 
the commander [who came forth undressed with his breeches in his hands], 
was required to surrender the fort. ^^By what authority?" he asked, with 
no unnatural surprise. ^^I demand it," replied Allen, 'Tn the name of the 
great Jehovah and of the continental congress!" This extraordinary sum¬ 
mons was instantly obeyed./ 

Thus was Ticonderoga taken in the gray of the morning of the 10th of May. 
What cost the British nation £8,000,000, a succession of campaigns, and 
many lives was won in ten minutes by a few undisciplined men, without the 
loss of life or limb. The Americans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
prisoners and more than a hundred pieces of cannon.^ 

Colonel Seth Warner was then despatched to Crown Point, and he easily 
succeeded in gaining possession of this place, in which a sergeant and twelve 
privates formed the whole of the garrison. A British sloop of war, lying 
off St. Johns, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, was captured by Arnold, 
who commenced in this manner a brief but brilliant career, too soon clouded 

P There has been controversy concerning the relative credit due Allen and Arnold in this 
affair.] 
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bv raivate vice, vanity, and prodigaUty, and finally tarnished by public 
treachery and dishonour. Thus the Americans, without the loss of a smgle 


man acju^d,ani decisive stroke, two important posts, a great 
quantit}^of artillery and ammunifeion, and the command of Lake George and 

^^^ov^rS^the end of May a considerable reinforcement arrived at Boston 
from England under generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, who had game 
great reputation in the preceding war. General Gage, thus strengthened, 
prepared to act with more decision. It was recommended by the provincial 
congress to the council of war to take measures for the defence of Dorchester 
Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill. The hill, which is high and conimanding, 
stands iust at the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown. Orders were 
accordingly issued, on the 16th of June, for a detachment of one thousand 
men under the command of Colonel Prescott, to take possession of that 
eminence; but, by some mistake. Breed’s Hill was made the scene of the 
intrenchment. The American troops, who were provided ^ with intrenching 
tools, immediately commenced their work, and pursued it with such culigence 
that before the morning arrived they had thrown up a redoubt of considmable 
dimensions. This was done in such deep silence that, although the peninsula 
was nearly surrounded by British ships of war and transports, their operations 
were only first disclosed to the enemy by the return of daylight. 

The alarm was given at Boston, at break of day, by a cannonade which 
the Lively, sloop of war, promptly directed against the provincial works. A 
battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from Copp’s Hill, at 
the north end of Boston. Under a continual shower of shot and shells, the 
Americans persevered in their labour. 

At three o’clock the British'moved to the attack, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up the hill in two lines. The artillery was used occa¬ 
sionally as they advanced, but did little execution. Meantime the Americans 
had been reinforced by a body of their countrymen under Joseph Warren 
and Pomeroy. While the troops were advancing, orders were given by the 
British to set fire to Charlestown, and in a very short time the town was 
wrapped in flames. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach unmo¬ 
lested within a hundred yards of their works, and then poured in upon them 
such a deadly fire of small-arms that the British commanders, who had 
expected nothing more than a few random shots from militia, soon found 
their line broken and the soldiers falling back precipitately to the landing- 
place. By the vigorous exertions of the officers, they were again formed and 
brought to the attack, though with apparent reluctance. The Americans 
again reserved their fire until the enemy were within five or six rods, when 
tfey gave it with deadly precision, and put them a second time to flight. 
But by this time the powder of the Americans began to fail, and their fire 
slackened. The British brought some of their cannon to bear, which raked 
the inside of the breastwork from end to end; the fire from the ships, bat¬ 
teries, and field-artillery was redoubled, and the redoubt, attacked on three 
sides at once, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The Americans, 
though a retreat was ordered, delayed, and made an obstinate resistance 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily mounted the works, 
bad half filled the redoubt. The troops had now to make their way over 
Charlestown Neck, which was completely raked by the Glasgow man-of-war 
and two floating batteries; but by the skill and address of the officers, and 
especially of General Israel Putnam, who commanded the rear, the retreat 
was effected with httle loss. General Warren was in the battle, fighting like 
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a common soldier, with his musket, in the redoubt, and while the troops were 
retreating from thence he was shot in the back of the head. 

The New Hampshire troops, imder Stark, Dearborn, and others, were in 
the battle, near the rail-fence. They wer^ marching from their native state 
towards Cambridge, and came upon the battle-ground by their own impulses, 
having received no orders from the commander-in-chief. The British had 
over three thousand in the fight, the Americans fifteen hundred [engaged at 
one time; from three to four thousand took part at some time, though at all 
points of contact the British were superior in numbers]. The English acknowl¬ 
edged a^ loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and wounded, with a great 
proportion of officers. The American loss, previous to the taking of the 
redoubt, was trifling, but owing to their imprudence in not retreating when 
ordered the number was increased. They lost in killed one hundred and 
fifty, and three hundred wounded and missing./ 

The battle of Bunker, or Breed’s, Hill, though a defeat for the Americans, 
was in a sense a moral victory, since their untrained and ill-managed troops 
showc^d that they could hold their fire for effective volleys, and could meet 
the British regular face to face. This in spite of bad military management. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams ^ animadverts with much vigour. 
He declares that the affair of the 17th of June 1775 affords one of the 
most singular examples on record of what might be called the ^ balancing of 
blunders ’ between opposing sides, and of the accidental inuring of all those 
blunders to the advantage of one side.’’ In elucidation of this curious claim, 
he points out that the operations of the Americans were so blunderingly 
carried out that they should have resulted in irretrievable disaster, and 
would have so resulted had it not been that the British commanders showed 
an even superior capacity for blundering. Tie declares that when Prescott 
was ordered to march across Charlestown Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill, 
he left his rear quite unprotected ; that in advancing without orders from 
the summit of Bunker Hill to the lower summit before him, he entered a trap 
from wliich there was no escape unless his enemy had the fatuity to come at 
him directly from the front and thus drive him out of his dangerous position. 
]0v(‘u so, lb*escott twice repulsed the British, as we have seen. It is the 
oi)iniou of Adams that if he had a third time repulsed his opponents, they 
would in all })robability have given up the attack for the day ; and in that 
cas(‘ th(u *(3 is hardly a doubt that he would have been compelled to surrender 
on the following day, as operations in the rear would then have been made 
under cover of the British fleet. Paradoxical as it may seem, then, it was 
Ih'cscott’s ])(^culiar good fortune that a lack of ammunition led him to with¬ 
draw, so that ho was virtually forced out of the trap into a position of 
safety by the ill-advised advance of the enemy. Had it been otherwise, 
Ih-escott’s success of the first day would have led to irretrievable disaster on 
thc^ scicond, just as happened in Napoleon’s battles of Ligny and Waterloo. 
It must he ’admitted that there is a certain plausibility, if not actual convic¬ 
tion, in this paradoxical view.^ 


Tlin SECOND congress; WASHINGTON DRIVES THE BRITISH FROM BOSTON 

A sc'cond congress was now clearly necessary. Before the battle of Lex- 
ingion (l(flc‘gates had been appointed by all the colonies, and it assembled at 
Fhilad(fll>liia on the 10th of May, when Peyton Randolph was again chosen 
president. 
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The crisis had now arrived which required the other colonies to determine 
whether they would maintain the cause of New England in actual war, or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended, and submit to 
parliament. The congress immecljately resolved that the colonies should be 
put in a state of defence. They then voted addresses to the king, to the 
people of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly of 
Jamaica. These several papers were written in a masterly style, full of the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the common cause. Congress 
next resolved that twenty thousand men should immediately be equipped; 
chose George Washington, of Virginia, a member of the congress, to be com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army of the United Colonies, and all the forces now 
raised or to be raised by them; they organised all the higher departments of 
the army, and emitted bills of credit, for the payment of which the twelve United 
Colonies were pledged. On the 6th of July a manifesto was issued. 

Meantime the news of the battle of Bunker Hill spread through the coun¬ 
try, and all New England was in arms. Companies were raised with the 
utmost despatch, and all hopes of reconciliation were lost. Bands of armed 
men came flocking to Cambridge from all directions and from remote dis¬ 
tances. The British force in New England was fully employed by sea and 
land. Congress had fitted out several small vessels which had been very 
successful in capturing store-ships laden with provisions and ammunition for 
the British army. The British cruisers were sent against them, but with 
little success. This produced retaliation on defenceless towns along the 
coast, ^ and on the 17th of October, Falmouth, now Portland, was visited by 
Captain Mowat, who laid the tovm in ashes, the inhabitants having escaped 
during the night. On the 2nd of July General Washington, accompanied by 
General Lee and several other 'officers of rank, arrived at Cambridge, the 
headquarters of the provincial army./ « 

^ Washington at once determined to lay regular siege to Boston. His first 
object was merely to shut up the British in the town. In August he tried to 
bring on an attack from the enemy against the American lines. This failing, 
he formed the purpose^of attacking the British in their own lines in September. 
He deferred to the objections of bus officers, and put off the assault, without, 
however, abandoning his designs. All the while, he had no arms, no ammu¬ 
nition, no pay for his troops from congress; no general support from his offi¬ 
cers or men; no obedience even, at times, from the soldiers or from the crews 
of the armed vessels acting in concert with the army.^ It was very difficult 
to fill the ranks to any degree at all proportioned to the operations of the 
siege. “There must be some other stimulus,’^ he writes to the president of 
congress, “besides love for their coimtry, to make men fond of the service.'' 
“Such a dearth of public spirit,'^' he laments to a personal friend, “and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one 
kind and another, I never saw before, and pray God's mercy that I may 
never be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. Could I have foreseen 
what I have experienced and am likely to experience, no consideration upon 
earth should have induced me to accept this command." Such were the cir¬ 
cumstances, and such the feelings, in which the commander-in-chief found 
himself conducting the great operation of the year. 

^ history, perhaps,^’ observed Washingtons in a letter to con¬ 

gress, to lunnsh. a case like ours. To maintain a post within musket-shot of the enemy for 
SIX naonths together without apamunition, and at the same time to disband one army and 
recruit another, within that distance of twenty-odd British regiments, is more, probably, 
than ever was attempted.’q ^ 
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By this time there was not only an army but a government of America. 
The continental congress took all the measures, military, financial, and diplo¬ 
matic, which the cause appeared to require. The organisation of the army 
was continued; that of the militia was attempted. A naval committee was 
appointed, and a navy—^if the name can Idc used on so small a scale—was 
called into existence [by the resolution of December 13th, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen war-ships]. Hospitals were provided. Several millions of continental 
currency were issued, and a treasury department created. A post-office was 
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also organised. Several of the colonies who had applied for advice upon the 
point were recommended to frame governments for themselves. The Indian 
relations were reduced to system. More significant than all else was the 
appointment of a committee of secret correspondence with Europe. In short, 
the functions of a general government were assumed by congress and recog¬ 
nised throughout the colonies. At the beginning of August Georgia signified 
her accession to the other colonies, thus completing the thirteen. A four¬ 
teenth offered itself in Transylvania, the present Kentucky, where one or two 
small settlements had just been made [under the leadership of the pioneer 
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Daniel Boone, ’who first explored it in 1769, following James Robertson’s 
settlement in Tennessee in 1768]. But congress could not admit t^ delegate 
of a territory which Virginia claimed as under her jurisdiction. The nation 
and the government remained a§ the Thirteen United Colonies. 

Military operations, apart from the siege of Boston, were numerous, n not 
extensive. The landing of a British party at Gloucester was repelled. The 
fort near Charleston was seized by the Americans, who also drove the Bntish 
ships out of the harbour. Norfolk, for some time in the hands of the British, 
was recovered after a gallant action. On the other hand, Stonington, Bristol, 
and Pahnouth were not saved from bombardment, Falrnouth (now Portland) 
being nearly annihilated, as we have seen. The Americans, in return, sent 
out their privateers; those commissioned by Washington, especially ms 
“famous Manly,” as he called one of his captains, doing great execution in 
Massachusetts Bay. Offensive operations were pursued on land. 

A projected expedition against Nova _ Scotia was given up, chiefly on 
account of the friendly feeling of that pro’vince. But a twofold force, partly 
from the New York and partly from the Maine side, marched against Canada. 
St. John’s and Montreal^ were taken by the Americans imder the Irish General 
Montgomery, who feU in an assault on Quebec the last day of the year. Arnold, 
the same who had gone against Crown Point and Ticonderoga, kept up the 
show of besieging Quebec through the ■winter, but in the spring the Americans 
retreated within their own borders. One of the most successful operations 
of the period was towards the close of 'winter, when fifteen hundred High¬ 
landers and Regulators, who had enlisted under the royal banner in North 
Carolina, were defeated by two-thirds their number of Americans, under 
Colonel Moore. It saved the province to the country. 

All the while Washington ■was before Boston. But his attention was not 
wholly concentrated there. On the contrary, his voice was to be heard in all 
directions, on the march to Canada, in the posts of New York, on board the 
national cruisers, at the meetings of committees and assemblies, in the pro- 
■vincial legislatures, ■within congress itself, everywhere pointing out what was 
to be done, and the spirit in which it was to be done. They who doubt his 
military ability or his intellectual greatness -will do well to follow him through 
these &st months of the war; if they do it faithfully they ■will doubt no more. 
The activity, the judgment, the executive power, and above all the moral 
power of the great general and the great man, are nowhere in history more 
conspicuous than in those rude lines before Boston. 

To add to the difficulties of the siege, the army went through a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on accomit of the general un’willingness 
to serve for any length of time. Without men and without munitions, Wash- 
mgton sublimely kept his post, until, after months of disappointment, he 
obtained the means to take possession of Dorchester Heights, whence the 
town was completely commanded. The British, now under General Howe, 
General Gage having been recalled, had long meditated the evacuation of the 
place, and they now the more readily agreed to leave it on condition that they 
“d be unmolested The 17th of March, 1776, eight and a half months 
from the time that Washmgton undertook the siege, his generalship and his 
constancy were rewarded with success. It was certainly an amazing victory 

I have been here months together,” he wrote to his brother, “with what will 
scarcely be believed, not thirty rounds of musket cartridges to a man We 


• i.? Ethan AUen was taken prisoner by the British near Montreal with ahmit thir+v 
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Rave maintained our ground against the enemy under this want of powder 
and we have disbanded one army and recruited another witliin musket- 
snot oi two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British army, wMst our 
lorce has been but httie, if any, superior to.theirs, and at last have beaten 
them into a shameful and precipitate retreat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on this continent, and strengthened and fortified at an enormous 
expense/' ^ Such being the result of the only operation in which the Americans 
and the British met each other as actual armies, there was reason for Wash¬ 
ington and his true-hearted countrymen to exult and to hope. But the 
country was in danger. An attack was feared at New York, another at 
Charleston; the whole coast, indeed, lay open and defenceless. The year of 
warfare ended in greater apprehensions and in greater perils than those in 
which it began.<^ 


THE INSUREECTION BECOMES A REVOLUTION 

During the winter of 1775-1776 many of the most able writers in America 
were employed in demonstrating the necessity and propriety of a total sep¬ 
aration from ^the mother^ country, and the establishment of constitutional 
governments in the colonies. One of the most conspicuous of these writers 
was Thomas Paine, an Englishman [a corset-maker], who had lately arrived 
iu America, and who published a pamphlet anon 5 miously under the title 
Common Sense, which produced a great effect. It demonstrated the neces¬ 
sity, advantages, and practicability of independence, and heaped reproach 
5:uid disgrace on monarchical governments, and ridicule on hereditary succes¬ 
sion. Although ignorant of many of the first principles of political economy 
^xnd a man of no learning, yet Paine had both shrewdness and cunning mixed 
■with boldness in his manner of writing, and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed 
tdic uncommon effect of his essays on the inflamed minds of the Americans, 
f More than one hundred thousand copies of his Common Sense were sold in a 
sliort time.] The subject had been fully and earnestly discussed in the 
wirious provinces, and nearly every member of congress had received instruc¬ 
tions on the subject from his constituents. 

In May congress directed reprisals to be made, both by public and private 
vessels, against the ships and goods of the mother country found on 
t Jio high seas, and they declared their ports open to all the world except the 
<loininions of Great Britain. This act was retaliatory to the act passed by 
j'>aa‘liainent prohibiting American commerce. Intelligence was received that 
i t was in contemplation to send forty-two thousand soldiers over to subjugate 
yVnicuica; of these, twenty-five thousand were to be English and seventeen 
tJTOUsand Hessians, hired to fight for the king. The emplojmient of these 
foredgn mercenaries gave great offence to the Americans and strengthened 
tlie disposition to declare independence. 

This measure was brought forward on the 7th of June, 1776, by Richard 
TXenry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. He submitted a resolution 
declaring the colonics free and independent. The most animated and elo- 
f jxicnt debates followed, John Adams of Massachusetts leading the party in 
f^tvour of independence, and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania the opponents. 
Dickinson opposed from principle the declaration, and. he was therefore 
rc^inoved from his place as member of congress. Perceiving afterwards that 
his countrymen were earnestly struggling for independence, Dickinson joined 
with them, and was as zealous in congress in 1780 as any of the members. 
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adopted on the t.^thi in 'tf, obtain greater unanimity among th 

in the house until the 1st of July, to obtain ^ , Mnrvknd wei 

members, as the repiesentate 

instnictri to oppose it, and many membora had received no mstmonons o 
hVio cnViippf Burma: the interval measures were taken to procure tne assn 
of all the colonies, ^and on the day appointed all assented to the mcasui 

^^?he^c3ittS who w?re^ to prepare a declaration of 

denceappointedasasub-comirdttee John Adams, f ? ^r, 

Franklin Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston; the oiigmal dialt Ws 
made by Thomas Jefferson. It was reported by the committee, almost w itl 
out alteration, to the house, where, after several amendments, it received tl 
sanction of congress. This well-known document was then signed by eac 
of the members of congress, and the thirteen United States were thus sevm 
from Groat Britain and a new and great nation was born to the world. 11 
Declaration of Independence was immediately sent to^the provinces an 
proclaimed to the army, and was everywhere received with demonstratioi 
of joy./ 


GEORGE E. ELLIS ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE^ 

There is a slight conflict of testimony in private records—for \vc lin 
none that are official—as to some of the details in the preparation of t 
Declaration. John Adams, trusting to his memory, wrote^in^his Avlohu 
rapkyj twenty-eight years after the transaction, and again in a lettcu' 
Timothy Pickering, forty-seven years aftef it, and when he was in his cigln 
eighth year, substantially to the same effect—^namely, that Jefferson a 
himself were appointed by their associates a sub-committee to make the cini 
Jefferson, reading this letter, published in 1823, wrote to Madison denyi 
this statement, and making another, relying on notes which he had mack) 
the time. He says there was no sub-committee, and that when he hinis 
had prepared the^ draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment separatf 
to Doctor Franklin and Mr. Adams, each of whom made a few verbal alt(^ 
tions in it. These he adopted in a fair copy wffiich he reported to the co 
mittee, and on June 2Sth to congress, where, after the reading, it ivas It 
on the table. On July 1st congress took up for debate Mr. Lee's resoluti 
for independence. On July 2nd, and the two days following, Jefferso 
draft was under debate, and was amended in committee of the whole. 1 
author of the instrument leaves us to infer that he sat in an impatient a 
silence through the ordeal of criticism and objection passed upon 
The two principal amendments were the striking out a severe censure on 1 
people of England, lest “it might offend some of our friends there," and 1 
a reprobation of slavery, in deference to South Carolina a 
Georgia. ^ \uien the committee reported to congress, such notes of the deba 
as nave inform us that, mth much vehemence, discordance, remonstran 
fr 1^1 doubts as to whether the people were rea 

S +1^ Declaration, it secured a majority of one in the coi 
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There is no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
either as a pohtical manifesto or as a literary production. Its rhetoric, as 
we know, was at the first reading of it regarded as excessive—^needlessly, 
perhaps harmfully, severe. That has ever since been the judgment of some. 
But Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, men of three very different types 
of mental energy and styles of expressing themselves, accorded in offering 
the document. The best that can be said of it is that it answered its purpose, 
was fitted to meet a crisis and to serve the uses desired of it. Its terse and 
pointed directness of statement, its brief and nervous sentences, its cumulating 
gathering of grievances, its concentration of censure, and its resolute avowal 
of a decided purpose, not admitting of temporising or reconsideration, were 



John Adams 
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its effective points. Dating from its passage by the congress and its confi¬ 
dently assured ratification by the people, it was to announce a changed rela¬ 
tion and new conditions for future intercourse between a now independent 
nation and a repudiated mother country. 


ORGANISATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The day after a committee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
another, and a larger one, received the charge of preparing a plan of confed¬ 
eration (June 12th). This was reported a week after the adoption of the 
Declaration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th), Circumstances 
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postponed any decision; nor were the Articles of Confederation and Periietual 
Union, as they were styled, actually adopted by congress until more than a 
year later (November 15th-17th, 1777), when they were recomnurndt'd lo lim 
states for adoption. A long t?me elapsed before all the states complied. 
Meanwhile congress continued to be the umting as well as the govc'rnmg 
authority. It was imperfectly, as we shall perceive, that congress .ser\'ed the 
purpose of a central power. Its treaties, its laws, its finances, its armanuml.s, 
all depended upon the consent and the co-operation of the states. The .staf e.s 
were everywhere forming governments of their own. Massachusetts took the 
lead, as was observed, in the early summer of 1775. As a general thing_(“acli 
had a governor, with or without a council, for an executive; a council, or 
senate, and a house of representatives, for a legislature, and one or more 
judicial bodies for a judiciary. Indeed, the states were much monj thoroughly 
organised than the nation.(^ 


THE COMING OP THE HESSIANS 


It is one thing to declare one’s self free; it is quite another thing to get free. 
The Declaration of Independence, put forward with no lit.tlc limiility by the 
loosely organiseii congress of the colonists, was received by the Hrilisli', not 
as the classic which it has now become in the world’s history, but a.s an impu¬ 
dent tract hardly to be taken seriously. It has often been claimed that the 
citizens of Mecklenburg, South Carolina, had already is.sucd a dc'claratinn of 
freedom (May 20th, 1775), but in spite of the evidence brouglil- to be.ar in 
proof, the most cautious opinion seems to be that the claim l.o jjriorifv of 
the Mecklenburg declaration rests upon a mistake in later crediting to it s<mti- 
ments (if independence not expressed in it.. In any case the actual (h'clara t i< m 
from Philadelpliia was the national expression and the gOH]x;l tiiat swept the 
country like wildfire. 


1, as 


heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists i 
place, Ilmg George needed more troops than he could eonvciuicntlv .sian 
far from the storm-centre of Europe. He turned to Catluirimi of Hu.ssi.a 
^ j asked her for aid, but she refused without un(lu(‘ (!r‘li(%'icv 

and there was for a century a curiously amicable relation bctw('cn tlu' ext retm’ 
despotism of Russia and the level democracy of the United Htates, it b.-ing 
especially noticeable during the severe strain of the Civil War. HebufTe<i 
^ George turned to the duke of Hesse, and from him w’as 

enabled to purchase thousands of mercenaries. The name “ He.ssian ” has woi-n 

ear, due to the roughiK^ss of thc.-^c 
fact that they were levelling their muskets at pr-oiih' with 

with sSX? 1 ^^ iv” ^Tif ^ ® should their memory Ik! vi.'^i(<•<! 
were Sfeiv d?e to th?towards the people they cmcountercl 

wild new country ffv a 

like wolves by the natives* and ftiAv "h their own ofliccu's and 

and w^ere sent to their slaughter li^A sold to a strange oppressor 

and other petty prinkpaBties) at BrunswicCSM^Ssp:*) B 
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Waldeck. Of these, 7,754 died, and 4,800 settled in America after the war. 
The sale of the Hessians, as Rosengarten^ points out, provoked great indig¬ 
nation in Europe, Mirabeau and Schiller writing against it and Frederick 
the Great protesting; later, Napoleon used l^is inhumanity of the ruler as an 
excuse for annexing Hesse-Cassel to his kingdom of Westphaha and over¬ 
throwing the ruling family. 


THE BRITISH REPULSED AT CHARLESTON, VICTORIOUS AT NEW YORK 

The war of Independence naturally divides itself into three periods. Of 
these, the first has been already described as beginning with the arming of 
Massachusetts, in October, 1774, and extending to the recovery of Boston, in 
March, 1776—a period of a year and a half, of which something less than a 
year, dating from the affrays at Lexington and Concord, was actually a period 
of war. The second period is of little more than two years—from April, 
1776, to July, 1778. The chief points to characterise it are these, namely, 
. that the main operations were in the north, and that the Americans fought 
their battles without allies. 

A brilliant feat of arms had preceded the Declaration. The anticipated 
descent upon the southern coast was made off Charleston by a British force, 
partly land and partly naval, under the command of General Clinton and 
Admiral Parker. The Americans, chiefly militia, were under General Lee. 
Fort Sullivan, afterwards Fort Moultrie, a few miles below Charleston, became 
the object of attack. It was so gallantly defended, the fort itself by Colonel 
Moultrie, and an adjoining battery by Colonel Thomson, that the British were 
obliged to abandon their expedition and retire to the north, June 28th. A 
long time passed before the enepay reappeared in the south. Meanwhile 
Washington had transferred his quarters from Boston to New York (April 
13th), which he was busy in fortifying against the expected foe. Troops from 
Halifax, under General Howe, joined by British and Hessians under his brother 
Admiral Howe, and by the discomfited forces of the southern expedition, 
landed at various times on Staten Island.General Howe found himself at 
the head of twenty-four thousand of the finest troops in Europe, well-appointed 
and supplied,^ while further reinforcements were expected daily, which would 
swell his numbers to fifty-five thousand. As Washington had supposed, the 
intention of the British was to gain possession of New York, and, having 
command of the Hudson river, open communication with Canada, and thus 
separate the eastern from the middle states and be able to carry the war into 
the interior; while Long Island, adjacent to New York, which abounded in 
grain and cattle, would afford subsistence to the army. By the middle of 
summer, as we have already seen, the American forces were driven out of 
Canada and the northern frontier was exposed to attack. 

Soon after the landing of the British army Admiral Lord Howe sent a 
letter containing an offer of pardon to all who would submit. This letter was 
directed to George Washington, Esq.” Washington, however, declined 
receiving in his private capacity any communication from the enemies of his 
country; the style of the address was then changed to that of “ George Wash¬ 
ington, etc., etc., etc.,” and it was requested Hiat the offer of pardon con¬ 
tained in the letter might be made known as widely as possible. Congress 
ordered it to be published in every newspaper throughout the Union, “ that 

P Washington reported that he himself had only eleven thousand effectives, and that two 
thousand of those were without arms.] 
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everybody mifflit see how Great Britain was insidiously endeavouring 
amuse and disarm them/^ and replied that “not considering that the 
opposition to British tyranny was a crime, they therefore could not solic 


pardon. 




NotMiiff being gs-ined by this Srttempt £tt concilis-tioBj the British nc 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, aware th^t the enen 
would advance to New York by way of Long Island, had intrenched a portic 
of the American army, nine thousand strong, at BrooMyn On August 22i 
the English landed on the southern shore of Long Island, and advanced 
within four miles of the American camp. On the 27th^ the Biitish silent 
advanced at night by three several roads towards the Ameiican army. Clin to 
proceeding by the eastern road, having seized an important defile, whit 
through carelessness had been left unguarded, descended with the mornii 
light into the plain and within sight of the Americp camp. General Sulliva 
who had hastened out to meet them wdth a considerable force, had fallen . 
with Generals Grant and Heister, whilst Clinton, who by this time was sa 
on the plain, hastened forward and threw himself between Sullivan’s cor] 
and the American camp. The Americans attempted a retreat, but it was t( 
late. The English drove them back upon Heister’s Hessians, and thus lockc 
in between two hostile armies, some few managed to escape, but the grcati 
number w^ere killed or taken prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The tn 
number of the Americans killed was never ascertained; about a thousand w'e: 
taken prisoners. The English lost only about four hundred. The victor 
fifteen thousand strong, encamped directly opposite the American line 
Among the prisoners were General Sullivan and General Lord Stirling. 

This defeat was more disastrous even than the loss of so much life in tl 
effect which it produced on the American mind. The utmost doubt an 
depression prevailed, and again regiments which were enlisted only on 
short term quitted the service the moment it had expired, and even in son 
cases deserted before that was the case.® 


WAS WASHINGTON A GOOn GENERAL? 

_ It is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began 
driving the British out of a besieged seaport, was, unlike Napoleon, so bac 
beaten in his first pitched battle that he was saved from absolute disa.'Jt 
and perhaps from capture or death, only by the amazing appearance oi 
fog which blinded a slow enemy to his retreat across a wide, swift riv 
These facts have led the acute strategical critic Charles Francis Adams t to 1 
to dispel the “glamour round Washington,” and his right to acceptance af 
&st-rate general. He declares that Washington was saved, and with 'h 
the cause of American independence, at New York, by sheer luck, 
asserts that the Americans were in an exceedingly precarious position a 
that only by the most fortuitous chance were they given an opportunity 
escape. Washington was compelled to violate, and did violate, aim 
e\ery recognised principle of warfare.” He divided his army into st 
inadequate forces and so separated them that it was quite impossible 
one portion to come to the support of the other. And when the enen 
through some fatuous miscalculation, attacked him in the full fro: 

he could have chosen to have them make the advance, h 

with?n°thp to meet them, instead of awaiting thi 

vithm the lines, and thus^ Adams claims, he fairly invited the fate whi 
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befell him. It is admitted, however, that Washington showed excellent 
management in the moment of disaster, though that is a small measure of con- 
cession coming after the preceding criticism; but even so, this belated exercise 
of judgment would have availed him nothing had it not been for the “ almost 
miraculous good luck, to which the ‘ dilatoriness and stupidity of the enemy ’ 
most effectively contributed.” In Adams’ opinion, Howe remembered his 
experience at Bunker Hill, and was led by this recollection to exercise an 
excessive caution at Brooklyn. Like a burned child, he feared the fire, and 
Washington benefited by his lack of resolution. In any event, his dilatoriness 
was fatal to success. 

_ Mr. Adan^ can only compare the fog that saved Washington to the 
mists which in Trojan times the gods threw roimd their otherwise helpless 
favourites. He regrets, however, the fact that the Americans had previously 
lost the flower of the army, and that even after the successful retreat whose 
alleged “masterhness” he denies, Washington’s prestige had so suffered that 
lie was on the point of being supplanted by General Charles Lee, an Eng¬ 
lishman by birth, and proved after his death to have been in treasonable 
correspondence with the British. 

With duo respect for the truth of much of Mr. Adams’ criticism, it is only 
fair to place Washington in his true perspective. He was not the only general 
who won fame in spite of mistakes. In the first place, the best general cannot 
win battles single-handed, if his troops on outpost duty allow themselves to 
ho silently captured, his minor commanders allow themselves to be flanked 
right and left, and his main body breaks and runs from the field—all of which 
liappcned in this case. Washington’s troops were very raw, they were on 
►short-term enlistment, they were doubly outnumbered on Long Island, and of 

I I is eleven thousand effectives, “ two thousand v'ere entirely destitute of arms ”; 
there was little artillery, no cavalry, and no naval support. He had found 
the British commanders far from alert at Boston, and, as Napoleon so often 
tiid, he took great risks in reliance on the incompetence of his enemy. It 
was not the enemy that disappointed him; it was his own troops, whom he 
mow saw for the first time capable of the panics that long characterised them. 

Tlu^ rawness of the troops is the only consolation Americans can find 
when th(\y r(;gard the rapidity with which their forefathers often forgot their 
WJrt<'.hwf)r(l of “liberty or death,” and preferred to escape the latter in the 
f i'(mt by s<Hdving the former well to the rear. The more we remember the 
nnt.niined, ill-disciplined, weak-kneed material George Washington had under 

III in, the moni we shall realize how purely he was a military genius of the 
first onhu-, a truth which critics of too great acuteness after the event, and of 
f.mo litthi p(n'.spcctive, are wont to deny. It is true that luck occasionally 
MiLved him from impending disaster, and that his enemies occasionally over- 
lookcid the vmy (iasy and apparently unavoidable way of crushing him beyond 
rf'.covory. Hut this can be said of every other great general from Alexander 
t iown to Napoleon. Robert E. Lee is ordinarily pointed to as the best strate- 
^i.st Anua-ica has ever produced, and not without reason; but even he was at 
t liri bc'giiming of his career defeated by inferior numbers at Cheap Mountain, 

on more than one occasion he left Richmond unprotected against an 
flash. On more than one occasion, as after Gettysburg, he could have 

I >cion annihilated by a heavy pressure after victory. 

Military prestige is largely a collaboration between common sense and un- 
frfjninion luck. There have been rarely such combinations as were in Wash- 
favour during his first retreats. They offered every excuse for a 

I I K^ory as to the direct interposition of providence, if one could only overlook 

H. W.—VOL. XXIII. s - - 
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the other occasions on which his carefully drawn plans were at the last momei 
sent to the winds of defeat by some unforeseen malice of events, or some almo 
superhuman stupidity of his inferior officers. 

"WTiile the amazing and almost Mosaic assistance given Washington i 
his ffistress by the pillar of fog m front of him and the broad daylight in h 
rear offers some excuse to the British general for not makmg Washington 
army an easy prize, this must not be allowed to detract from Washington 
genius in taking advantage of the fortuitous weather, and of being ready t 
turn it to the most immediate account. The English historian of the revc 
lution, Stedman,w who served with the invading army, says of this Lon 
Island affair, “The circumstances of the retreat were particularly glorious t 
the Americans.” In contrast with the disaster following upon Washington’ 
cautious methods and his narrow escapes in spite of them, there were eve 
more bitter ffisasters attending upon the American cause in the north, wher 
the troops were driven from Lake George and from Crown Point (Octobe 
llth-14th) in spite of that excellent general and firebrand of impetuou 
valour, Benedict Arnold.® 

Landing a considerable force in the city of New York, Washington, on th 
12th of September, removed his headquarters to the heights of Harlem,^ seve 
miles above the city. The British fleet sailed up each side of Manhattan, c 
New York Island, on which New York stands; a battery was erected, an 
while the attention of the Americans was diverted by the fire from Howe 
ships stationed in the East river and the Hudson, he landed his troops a 
Bloomingdale, about five miles above the city and only two from the America 
camp. Troops had been stationed to guard this landing; but seeing now th 
advantage gained by the alacrity of the English, they fled panic-stricker 
without even firing a gun, as did also two New England brigades, in compan 
with Washington, who had come down to view the ground. Washingtor 
thus left undefended, except by his immediate attendants, within eighty pace 
of the enemy, was so distressed and excited by their dastardly conduct tha 
he exclaimed, “Are these the men with whom I am to defend America? 
His attendants turned his horse's head and hurried him from the field. Th 
next day, a skirmish taking place at Harlem, the Americans retrieved thei 
character in some degree, though it was with the loss of two able officers. 

The loyalists of New York received the British army with the utmost joj 
A few nights after, a fire breaking out, which destroyed the largest churcl 
and about one third of the city, this disaster was attributed to “ the sons o 
liberty,” some of whom, seized on suspicion by the British soldiers, wer 
thrown into the flames. The fire, however, is supposed to have originated ii 
accident. The utmost depression prevailed in the-American camp at Harlem 
There were no proper hospitals; the sick lay in barns and sheds, and even ii 
the open air under walls and fences. The army was wasting away as a resul 
of desertion and of the expiration of terms of service. To encourage enlist 
ment a bounty of twenty dollars was offered, and grants of land were prom 
ised, but the results were discouraging. On the 28th of October a skirmish 
the outcome of which was unfavourable to the Americans, occurred at Whit( 
Plains; Washington then took up a much stronger position on the heights o 
North Castle. 

It was from here that Washington dispatched Nathan Hale, a captain who was bu 
twenty-one years old, to learn the British strength and dispositions. Disguised as a school¬ 
teacher he secured the information and was returning, but was arrested, and, in accordanc< 
with the laws of war, was condemned as a spy. Tradition says that the brutal British pro 
vost-marshal, Cunningham, refused him a clergyman or a Bible, and destroyed his farewel 
letters. Hale's last words before he was hanged were: I only regret that I have but om 
life to lose for my country."] 
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WASHINGTON DRIVEN ACROSS THE JERSEYS 

Discontinuing the pursuit of Washington^ Howe now turned his attention 
to the American posts on the Hudson, with tne design of entering New Jersey. 
Aware of this intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with his army, and 
joined General Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
strong British force. The commander. Colonel Magaw, made a brave defence 
and the assailants lost four hundred men in gaining the outworks; but no 
sooner were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the number of 
two thousand, overcome with terror, refused to offer any resistance, and all, 
together with a great quantity of artillery, fell into the hands of the British. 
Two days afterwwds Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson with six thousand 
men, against Fort Lee, which also surrendered with the loss of baggage and 
military stores. 

Misfortune was the order of the day. Alarm and distrust increased; 
Washington and his daily diminishing army fled from point to point. The 
New York convention moved its sittings from one place to another, the mem¬ 
bers often sittmg with arms in their hands to prevent surprise; when just at 
this disastrous crisis new alarm arose from the proposed rising of the tories in 
aid of the British. Many suspected tories, therefore, were seized, their prop¬ 
erty confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for safety. The gaols 
were full; so also were the churches, now employed as prisons, while numbers 
were kept on parole. These resolute measures effected their purpose; the 
tory party 3 fielded to a force which they were not yet strong enough to con¬ 
trol, and deferred active co-operation with the British to a yet more favourable 
time. 

On the last day of November tjie American army amounted but to three 
thousand men, and was then retreating into an open country at the com¬ 
mencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, and but 
imperfectly clad. The prospect was hopeless in the extreme. The towns of 
Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were 
taken possession of by the British. Finally, Washington, on the 8th of 
December, crossed the Delaware, which was now the only barrier between 
the English and Philadelphia. 

In the mean time the disasters of the Americans were not ended. General 
Lee, an ambitious and conceited man, who ranked his own military experience 
as superior to that of the commander-in-chief, instead of hastening across the 
Hudson to join the main army, as Washington had earnestly requested him 
to do without loss of time, determined on a brilliant and independent achieve¬ 
ment which should at once startle both English and Americans and give him 
a groat reputation. Lingering, therefore, among the hills of New Jersey, he 
lodged one night with a small guard at a house some little distance from his 
army, where he was surprised by a body of British cavalry, and carried 
prisoner to Now York. The command of his troops falling on General Sullivan, 
the latter conducted them without further delay to join Washington, whose 
forces were thus increased to seven thousand men. 

On the very day also on which Washington crossed the Delaware, a British 
squadron from New York, under command of Sir Peter Parker, took posses¬ 
sion of Newport in Rhode Island, the second city in New England. The 
American squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in 
Providence river, where it lay for a long time useless. 
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WASHINGTON MADE DICTATOR; WINS AT TRENTON AND PRINCETON 

Congress, sitting at that tiiqe at Philadelphia, adjourned to Baltimore, 
and Washington was invested for six months with unlimited powers. He was 
further authorised to take whatever he might require for the use of the army 
at his own price, and to arrest and confine all such as should refuse the con¬ 
tinental money—a new trouble which had arisen owing to the vast issue of 
paper money. The entire power was thus placed in the hands of Washington, 
and he was worthy of the confidence. Christmas was now at hand, and 
gloom and despondency pervaded the American mind, when Washington, as 
it were, rose up and girded his loins for action. Aware that the festivities of 
the season would be fully enjoyed in the British camp, he resolved to avail 
himself of the time for an unexpected attack, and selected the Hessians 
stationed at Trenton as its object. On Christmas eve, therefore, he set out 
with two thousand four hundred picked men and six pieces of _ artillery, in¬ 
tending to cross the Delaware nine miles below Trenton, while two other 
forces, imder Generals Cadwallader and Irving, were to cross at other points 
at the same time. The river was full of floating masses of ice, and it was 
only after great difficulty and danger that the landing was effected by four 
o’clock in the morning. [Here, as at Valley Forge, the almost barefooted 
American troops left bloody footprints on the snow.] Amid a heavy snow¬ 
storm Washington’s force advanced towards Trenton, the other bodies under 
Cadwallader and Irving not having been able to effect a landing at all. 

It was eight o’clock when Washington reached Trenton, where, as he 
expected, the Hessians, fast asleep after a night’s debauch, were easily sur¬ 
prised. Their commander. Colonel Rahl, was slain, and their artillery taken, 
together with nine hundred and eighteen^prisoners. The entire force, save 
twenty or thirty killed, was captured. Of the Americans two only were 
killed, one was frozen to death, and a few were wounded, among whom was 
Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards president of the United States. With¬ 
out waiting for any movement on the_ part of the British, whose forces so 
far outnumbered the Americans, Washington entered Philadelphia in a sort 
of triumph with his prisoners. 

This imexpected and brilliant achievement created an immediate reaction. 
Several regiments, whose term of enlistment was about expiring, agreed to 
serve six weeks longer, and militia from the adjoirdng provinces marched in. 
Nor was the effect on the British less striking. General Howe, astounded by 
this sudden movement in the depth of winter, in an enemy whom he considered 
already crushed, detained Lord Cornwallis, then just setting out for England, 
and despatched him with additional forces to New Jersey, to regain the 
ground which had been lost. Washington, in the mean time, knowing the 
importance of maintaining the advantage he had gained, established himself 
at Trenton. On January 2nd, 1777, Lord Cornwallis, with eight thousand 
men, the van of the British army,, approached. 

Washington Imew that his position was a very hazardous one. It was a 
great risk to wait for a battle, with his five thousand men, most of them 
militia, new to the camp, and that against a greatly superior and weU-disci- 
plined force. To recross the Delaware, then stiU more obstructed with floating 
ice, was equally dangerous, with the enemy behind him. With great sagacity 
and courage, therefore, he decided on a bold scheme, which fortunately was 
executed with equal courage and skill. This was no other than to attack 
the enemy’s rear at Princeton, and, if possible, gain possession of his artillery 
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and baggage. Replenishing, therefore, his camp-fires, and silently sending his 
own heavy baggage to Burlington, and leaving parties still busied at their 
intrenchments within hearing of the enemy, Washington marched with his 
army, about midnight, towards Princeton, vdiere three British regiments had 
passed the night, two of which, marching out to join Cornwallis, were met and 
attacked about sunrise by the Americans. One division of the British fled 
to New Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued their- march to Trenton. 
About four hundred of the British were killed and wounded; the American 
loss was somewhat less. 

At dawn. Lord Cornwallis beheld the deserted camp of the Americans 
and heard the roar of the cannonade at Princeton, on which, discovering 
Washington’s artifice, he reached Princeton when the Americans were about 
to leave it. Again was Washington in great danger. “EQs troops,” says 
Hildreth,c “were exhausted; aU had been one night without sleep, and some 
of them longer; many had no blankets; others were barefoot; all were very 
thinly clad.” Under these circumstances the attack on New Brunswick was 
abandoned, and Washington retired to strong winter quarters at Morristown. 
There he remained till spring, having, in fact, repossessed himself, m the 
most masterly manner, of New Jersey, s The English historian Hinton adds: 
“ Other causes had a powerful operation upon the minds of the yeomanry of 
New Jersey. The British commanders tolerated, or at least did not restrain, 
gross licentiousness in their army. The inhabitants of the state, which they 
boasted was restored to the bosom of the parent country, were treated not as 
reclaimed friends but as conquered enemies. The solders were guilty of 
every species of rapine, and the abuse was not limited to the plundering of 
property. Every indignity was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female se^ which are felt by ingenuous 
minds with the keenest anguish, and excite noble spirits to desperate resist¬ 
ance. These aggravated abuses roused the people of New Jersey to repel 
that army to which they had voluntarily submitted in the expectation of 
protection and security. At the dawn of success upon the American arms, 
they rose in small bands to oppose their invaders. They scoured the country, 
cut off every soldier who straggled from his corps, and in many instances 
repelled the foraging parties of the enemy.” « 

“The recovery of the Jerseys,” says Hildreth, “by the fragments of a 
defeated army, winch had seemed just before on the point of dissolution, 
gained Washington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, where 
the progress of the campaign had been watched with great interest, and where 
the disastrous loss of New York and the retreat through the Jerseys had 
given the impression that America would not be able to maintain her inde¬ 
pendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created a reaction. The American 
general was extolled as a Fabius, whose prudence availed his country no less 
than his valour. ”c 

Though Hopkins and his squadron were blocked up at Providence, priva¬ 
teering had been carried on, principally by New England frigates, to a great 
extent. The homeward-bound British ships from the West Indies offered 
rich prizes, and in the year just concluded no less than 350 British ships had 
been captured. A new foreign trade had also been opened with France, 
Spain, and Holland, principally by way of the West Indies, and though great 
risk attended it, still it was the successful commencement of the gi’eat Amer¬ 
ican trade, and the national flag of thirteen stars and stripes, as appointed 
by congress, was now first hoisted in this maritime service. By no European 
nation was the progress of the war of independence in America watched with 
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more interest than by France, who still was smarting imder the loss of h 
American possessions; hence the American privateer found ever a ready sa 
for his prizes in the French ports, and armed French vessels, sailing und 
American commissions, were secretly fitted out. 

Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the yoimg marqu 
de la Fayette, offered to risk their fortunes and bear arms in the cause 
American liberty. La Fayette fitted out a vessel at his own expense, and 
the spring of 1777 arrived in America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer 
Washington’s army, declining all pay for his services; but congress soon aft 
bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general 

As the spring of 1777 advanced, although as yet the main armies we 
inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Try on, late govern 
of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut ai 
advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large quantity of provisioi 
was collected; having destroyed these, set fire to the toWn, and commits 
various acts of atrocity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. Arno 
and Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collect< 
for that purpose. Tryon made good his escape, with a loss in killed, wounde 
and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acloiowledgment 
Arnold’s bravery, presented him with a horse fully caparisoned, and rais( 
him to the rank of major-general A small party of Americans under Colon 
Meigs landed on Long Island, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a lari 
quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and carried ( 
ninety prisoners, without himself losing a single man. Another little trium| 
of the Americans is worth recording. General Prescott, now being statiom 
at Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Americans no little by offering 
reward for the capture of Arfiold; on which Arnold, in return, offered hi 
the amoimt for the capture of Prescott, o A party of forty men under o] 
Colonel Barton set out with the intention of carrying him off, landed at nig 
on the island, entered his house, and taking the general from his bed hurri* 
away with their prize. Until now the Americans had not been able to ranso 
their general, Lee, who had been taken much in the same manner, and the t\ 
officers were shortly exchanged.^ 

In his famous work. Sir Edward Creasy'^^ places the climax of Burgoyn( 
campaign at Saratoga among the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
His account of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes i 
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of t 
victory, though he was absent from its culmination. It was Schuyler w 
with a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopted the corre 
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose passa 
he surrounded with such ingenious and eternal difficulties as exhausted t 
provisions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforcemer 
could be gathered. The whole plan of the campaign was.his; posterity gR 
him the credit; and while Gates won temporary renown by appearing in tir 
to gather Schuyler’s laurels, he later showed how utterly mcompetent 
was to manage a large campaign. But, at first, Schuyler had to bear all t 
odium of public disfavour and alarm at the first successes of Burgoyni 
irresistible force. He and all his officers were accused of toant cowardi( 
and John Adams exclaimed, We shall never be able to defend a fort till ^ 
shoot a general.” So Gates was commissioned and ordered north, where 
arrived too late to do more than carry out Schuyler’s plans, now at their ci 
mination. With this in mind we shall find Creasy’s account vivid and tru( 
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creasy’s account of burgoyne’s campaign 

The war wlMch rent away the North ^^erican colonies of England is, 
or all subjects in history, the most painful for an Englishman to dwell on. 
It was cornnaenced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity and 
lolly, and. it was concluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation 
ot it cannot be_evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhorred. 
JNor cun any mihtary event be said to have exercised more important influence 
on the luture fortunes of mankind than the complete defeat of Burgoyne’s 
t^.xpodition in 1777, a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer¬ 
tain subjection, and winch, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to 
attarik England in their behalf, insured the independence of the United 
States anti tlie formation of that transatlantic power which not only America, 
but both Europe and Asia, now see and feel. 

In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail themselves of the advantage 
which t,ho occupation of Canada gave them for the purpose of striking a 
vigorous ami crushing blow against the revolted colonies. Seven thousand 
V(‘1.(>ran t.roops were sent out from England, with a corps of artillery abun¬ 
dantly supplied, and led by select and experienced officers. Large quantities 
of military stores were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
vohinl,cers who were expected to join the expedition. It was intended that 
the force thus collected should march southward by the line of the lakes, 
ajK 1 t henco along the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous movement 
northw'ard, up the line of the Hudson, and the two expeditions were to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
(a)]oni(\s and those of the centre §nd south would be cut off. An irresistible 
forc(‘ would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in New 
I'higland, and when this was done it was believed that the other colonies 
would spcculily submit. The Americans had no troops in the field that 
.stMaiuMl abl(^ to baffle these movements. Without question the plan was ably 
formed, a.iul had the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of 
flic dc'sign, the rcconquest or submission of the thirteen United States must 
ill all liuina.n probability have followed. No European power had as yet 
come furwa ixl, and America would have been suffered to fall imaided. 

iMucli (‘hxiucncc was poured forth, both in America and in England, in 
denouncing (,hc use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done 
jio more ilni.n. Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and E n gl ish 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
India n.s, their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter impossibility of 
bringing ( hem under any discipline, made their services of little or no value 
in (imes of difliculty, while the indication which their outrages inspired 
went, far fo rouse the whole population of the invaded districts [including 
many foUnss] into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 

liurgoyin; assembled his troops and confederates near the river Bouquet, 
on fh<‘ wo.st, side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 21st of June, 1777, 
gave 1 li .s !•('(I : lilies a war-feast, and harangued them on the necessity of abstain- 
iiig from thedr usual cruel practices against unarmed people and prisoners. 
At fho same time he published a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in which 
be threatened the refractory with all the horrors of war, Indian as well as 
lOurojM'an. Ticondcroga commanded the passage along the lakes, and was 
ctjiisidereii to be the key to the route which Burgoyne wished to foUow. 
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Bureovne invested it with great skill, and the American general, St. Clair 
who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand men, evacuated 
H on the sK My It seems evident that a different course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of his whole army. When ^ 

some of his countrymen for abandonmg Ticonderoga, St. Clair truly 
“that he had lost a post but saved a province. Burgoyne s troops Pursued 
the retirmg Americans, and took a large part of their artillery and imhtary 


The British moved southward with great difficulty, across a bioken coun¬ 
try, fuU of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the enemy with felled trees 
and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the American 
troops continuing to retire before them. The astonishment and ^1^^^ which 
these events produced among the Americans were naturally great, ihe local 
governments of the New England states, as well as the congress, ^ted wit i 
vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. General Gates was 
sent to take command of the army at Saratoga, and Arnold was despatched 
by Washington to act under him, with reinforcements of troops and guns 

from the main American army. , , , , t i 

When Burgoyne left Canada, General St. Leger was detached across Lake 
Ontario against Fort Stanwix [now Home, New York], which the Americans 
held. St. Leger was obliged [after a battle at Oriskany, August 6th, 1777, 
where the American leader Herkimer was mortally wounded] to retreat, and 
to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At the 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one 
still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large detachment of 
German troops at Bennington,^ whither Burgoyne had sent them for_ the 
purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, of which the British 
army stood greatly in need. The Americans, under John Stark, augmented 
by continual accessions of strength, succeeded, after many attacks, in breaking 
this corps, which fled into the woods, and left its commander mortally wounded 
on the field; they then marched against a force of five hundred grenadiers 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant resistance, was 
obliged to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these two actions 
exceeded six hundred men; and a party of American loyalists, on their way 
to join the army, having attached themselves to Colonel Baum’s corps, were 
destroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, which added greatly to 
the spirit and numbers of the American forces, Burgoyne determined to 
advance. Having by unremitting exertions collected provisions for thirty 
days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a bridge of rafts, and, marching a 
short distance along its western bank, he encamped on the 14th of September 
on the heights of Saratoga, about sixteen miles from Albany. The Americans 
had fallen back and were now strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still¬ 
water, about half way between Saratoga and Albany, and showed a determi¬ 
nation to recede no further. 

On the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between part of 
the English right wing imder Burgoyne himself, and a strong body of the 
enemy under Gates and Arnold. The British remained masters of the field, 
but the loss on eaSh side was nearly equal (from five hundred to six hundred 
men). _ But Burgoyne had overestimated his resources, and in the very 
beginning of October found difficulty and distress pressing him hard. The 


P The remarkable features of Seimington were the facts that the yeomanry of America 
now veiitured to assaU regular troops in intrenohments, and that they won an overwhelming 
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Indians and Ca,nadians began to desert him, while, on the other hand. Gates’ 
a.rrr^ was continually reinforced by fresh bodies of the militia. 

_ On the 6th of October Clinton had successfully executed a brilliant enter- 
^ise against the two American forts which barred his progress up the Hudson. 

had captured them both, with severe losses to the American forces opposed 
to him; he had destroyed the fleet which the Americans had been forming on 
the Hudson, imder the protection of their forts, and the upward river was 
laid open to his squadron. All depended on the fortune of the column with 
which Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 1777, advanced against the 
Aitieriean position. But directly the British line began to advance, the 
^merican general, with admirable skill, caused General Poor’s and General 
hoonard’s brigades to make a sudden and vehement rush against its left, and 
■tt the same time sent Colonel Morgan, with his rifle corps and other troops, 
iriiounting to fifteen hundred, to turn the right of the English. Ihe English 
;a,nnon were repeatedly taken and retaken, Arnold himself setting the example 
jf the most daring personal bravery, and charging more than once, sword in 
umd, into the English ranks. On the British side General Fraser fell mor- 
jilly wounded. Burgoyne’s whole force was now compelled to retreat towards 
•heir camp. The Americans, pursuing their success, assaulted it in several 
>la,CGs with remarkable impetuosity, and captured baggage, tents, artillery, 
i.nd a store of ammunition, which they were greatly in need of. Burgoyne 
low took up his last position on the heights near Saratoga, and, hemmed in 
>y the enemy, who refused any encoimter, and baffled in all his attempts at 
intling a path of escape, he there lingered until famine compelled him to 
.apitulate. On the 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect, 
'’ivo thousand seven hundred and ninety men surrendered themselves as 
u'isoners.^ The sick and wounded left in the ctimp when the British retreated 
c> Saratoga, together with the numbers of the British, German, and Canadian 
roops who were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had deserted in the 
ro ceding part of the expedition, were reckoned to be four thousand six hun- 
rod and eighty-nine.® 


’.\SinNGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CAPITAL; THE CONWAY CABAL 

''Ilie joy of the Americans, especially those of the northern states, was 
IIIlost beyond bounds, and, as might be expected, the military reputation of 
nl.cH .stood very high—nay, even for the time outshone that of Washington, 
ho.se Ios.s of Philadelphia, of which we have yet to speak, was placed unfa- 
ninibly beside the surrender of a whole British army. _ As soon as the sur- 
•iifler of Burgoyne was known, the British garrison at Ticonderoga destroyed 
le works and retired to Canada. Clinton, with Tryon and his tory forces, 
1 ilie .same intelligence, dismantled the forts on the Hudson, and having 
iriieil every house within their reach, and done all the damage in their 
iwor, returned to New York.® 

The main army of Great Britain was that which Washington had to deal 
it.li in New Jersey and the vicinity. After much uncertainty as to the 
t fuitions of the British general, he suddenly appeared in the Chesapeake, 

P “Even of those great conflicts in ■which hundreds of thousands have been engaged and 
thousands have fallen, none has been more fruitful of results than this surrender at 
rsttoirn. It not merely changed the relations of England and the feelings of Europe to'wards 
jiisurgent colonies, but it has modified, for all time "to come, the connection between 
•ry colony and every parent state.”— Eael of Stanhopb.k"] 
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and landing, prepared to advance against Philadelphia (August 25th). Wash¬ 
ington immediately marched his entire army of about eleven thousand to 
stop the progress of the enemy. Notwithstanding the superior number— 
about seventeen thousand—opposed to him, Washington decided that battle 
must be given for the sake of Philadelphaa. After various skirmishes, a 
general engagement took place by the Brandywine, resulting in the defeat 
of the Americans (September 11th) with a loss of about one thousand. But 
so little were they dispirited that their commander decided upon immedi¬ 
ately fighting a second battle, which was_ prevented only by a great storm. 
Washington then withdrew towards the interior, and Howe took possession 
of Philadelphia (September 26th)Not yet willing to abandon the city, 
Washington attacked the main division of the British encamped at German¬ 
town. At the very moment of victory, owing to a heavy fog, a panic seized 
the Americans, and they retreated (October 4th) with a loss of about a thou¬ 
sand. There was no help for Philadelphia; it was decidedly lost. The con¬ 
trast between the defeat of Burgoyne and the loss of Philadelphia was made 
a matter of reproach to the commander-in-chief. Let him make his own 
defence: “I was left,” he says, “to fight two battles, in order,if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than composed the army of my antag¬ 
onist. Had the same spirit pervaded the people of this and the neighbouring 
states as the states of New York and New England, we might before this 
time have had General Howe nearly in the situation of General Burgoyne, 
with this difference—that the former would never have been out of reach of 
his ships, whilst the latter increased his danger every step he took.” More 
than this, Washington conducted his operations in a district where great 
disaffection to the American cause cut off supplies for the army and intelli¬ 
gence of the enemy. To hafe done what he did, notwithstanding these 
embarrassments, was greater than a victory. 

One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. Captain Wickes, of 
the cruiser Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the West Indies, sailed for 
France in the autunm of 1776. Encouraged by his success in making prizes 
in the bay of Biscay, Wickes started on a cruise round Ireland in the following 
summer. Attended by the Lexington and the Dolphin, the Reprisal swept 
the Irish and the English seas of their merchantmen. But on the way to 
America the Lexington was captured, and the Reprisal, with the gallant 
Wickes and all his crew, was lost on the coast of Newfoundland. It was for 
the navy, of which Wickes was so great an ornament, that a national flag 
had been adopted in the summer of his cruise (June 14th). 

“I see plainly,” wrote La Fayette to Washington at the close of the 
year, “that America can defend herself, if proper measures are taken; but I 
begin to fear that she may be lost by herself and her own sons. When I was 
in Europe, I thought that here almost every man was a lover of liberty, and 
would rather die free than live a slave. You can conceive my astonishment 
when I saw that toryism was as apparently professed as whiggism itself.” 
“We must not,” replied Washington, “in so great a contest, expect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine.” These mournful complaints, this cheerful answer, 
referred to an intrigue that had been formed against Washington for the 
purpose of displacmg him from his command. Generals Gates and Mifflin, 
both members of the board of war, lately organised, with Conway, an Irish 
general in the service, were at the head of a cabal which was secretly sup¬ 
ported by some members of congress. _ Had their unworthy plots prevailed, 
had their anon 5 mious letters to the civil authorities and their underhand 
appeals to military men succeeded, Washington would have been superseded 
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by Gates or by Lee, it was uncertain which, both of British birth, both of 
far more selfishness than magnanimity, of far more pretension than power. 
Gates, as we shall read hereafter, met the most utter of all the defeats, Lee 
conducted the most shameful of all the setreats, in which the Americans 
were involved. Happily for the struggling nation, these men were not its 
leaders. The cabal in which they were involved fell asunder, yet without 
crushing them beneath its ruins. They retained their offices and their honours, 
as well as Washington. 


VALLEY FORGE AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 


'i 






The experience of the past twelvemonth had given Washington more con¬ 
fidence in his soldiers. He had had time to learn their better points, their 
enthusiasm, their endurance, their devotion. The winter following the loss 
of Philadelphia was one of cruel sufferings, and the manner in which they 
were borne formed a new ^ 

link between the troops and 
the commander. His re- 
monstrances against the 

jealousies of congress are 8 \ 

accompanied by representa- WM 

tions of the agonies of the 

army. Without arrogance alglit&la iLM . Ii|. 

or the smallest deviation 

from truth, it may be said fl 

that no history now extant 

can furnish an instance of 


an army^s suffering such 
hardships as ours has done, 
bearing them with the same 
patience and fortitude. To 
see men without clothes to 
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Waspiington's Headquarters, Valley Forge 


cover their nakedness, with¬ 
out blankets to lie on, without shoes (for the want of which their marches; 
might be traced by the blood from their feet), and almost as often without 
provisions as with them, marching through frost and snow, and at Christmas 
taking up their winter quarters within a day^s march of the enemy, without 
a house or hut to cover them, till they could be built, and submitting with¬ 
out a murmur, is a proof of patience and obedience which, in my opinion, 
can scarce be paralleled.^' This story, at once so heroic and so sad, is dated 
from Valley Forge.^ 

However selfish their motives, unless the French had given the Americans 
encouragement and large financial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themselves the burden of a war with England, it 
is hard to see how the American cause could ever have won, requiring seven 
years as it did to succeed. The cordial enthusiasm of the French is vividly 
contrasted with the apathy of the Americans in a letter from Colonel du 
Portail, brigadier-general of American troops, written to the French minister 
of war, in which he says, There is more enthusiasm for this revolution in 
any caf6 in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies together." 

The diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and 
later John Adams, who were trying to borrow money and excite hostility 
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towards England, were themselves quarrelling at every step. Of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was permanently establishing himself in the French heart as 
one of the greatest minds in all history, and was unconsciously sowing the 
seeds for the French Revolutiomthat should overthrow the Bourbons who 
aided his country, John Adams, his eminent colleague, wrote home: Franldin 
is a wit and a humourist, I know. He may be a philosopher, for what I 
know. But he is not a sufficient statesman for all the business he is in. He 
is too old, too infirm, too indolent and dissipated to be sufficient for-all these 
things, to be ambassador, secretary, admiral, consular agent, etc.^’ When, 
however, the hopes of the colonists seemed to be at their lowest ebb, there 
was another tidal wave of good news which, as in the case of Burgoyne^s 
capitulation, lifted the whole country to new efforts. There was to follow 
another aftermath of distress and despair, but the cause was immeasurably 
advanced. After a long delay, a treaty was made between France and the 
United States (January 30th-February 6th, 1778) and ratified May 5th. The 
news caused even greater dismay in England than it excited joy in America.^ 


THE BKITISH EVACUATE PHILADELPHIA,* BATTLE OF MONMOUTH; FBENCH 

CO-OPERATION 

For three years had the British armies contended against the rebels. 
They held New York, Newport, Philadelphia, the lower banks of the Hudson 
and of the Delaware. This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must have 
almost seemed, could be, gained except upon the coast; the interior was 
untenable, if not unconquerable. And what had been lost? Twenty thou¬ 
sand troops, hundreds of vessels, millions of treasure; to say nothing of the 
colonial commerce, once so precious, and row so worthless. It might well 
strike the ministry that they must win back their colonies by some other means 
than war, especially if the French were to be parties in the strife. Accord¬ 
ingly, Lord North laid before parliament a bill renouncing the purpose of 
taxing America, and another providing for commissioners to bring about a 
reconciliation (February 17th). The bills were passed, and three commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to act with the military and the naval commanders 
in procuring the submission of the United States. To their proposals con¬ 
gress returned an answer on the anniversary of Bunker Hill, refusing to enter 
into any negotiations mtil the independence of the nation was recognised. 

Desirous of concentrating his forces before the French appeared in the 
field, Sir Henry Clinton, now the British commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelphia (June 18th). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a few days, he ordered General Lee, com¬ 
manding the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. Lee began 
it by making a retreat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held the command until within a few hours. But for Washington’s 
coming up in time to arrest the flight of the troops under Lee, and to protect 
the advance of his own soldiers, the army would have been lost. As it was, 
he formed his line and drove the British from the field of Monmouth (June 
28th). They stole away in the night, and reached New York with still more 
loss from desertion than from battle.^ 

A curious instance of the risk of accepting public tradition is a famous 
story of this battle of Monmouth and Washington’s rebuke to Lee for retreating. 
Accorffing to the popularly accepted legend, Washington denounced Lee’s 
cowardice with a resounding oath, the only one he had ever been heard to 
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use. As a matter of fact Washington was by no means an infrequent em¬ 
ployer of profanity, and a diligent search of the court-martial records which 
profess to give Washington’s exact words on this battle-field show that, 
while he was greatly excited, he used no hint of profanity, and it was Ms 
manner and not his language that betrayed* Ms intense disgust. This drove 
Lee to write an indignant letter to WasMngton. A court-martial was held, 
and he was suspended for twelve months. Later he wrote a disrespectful 
letter to congress and was disimssed the service.® 

In the far West there were nothing but border forays until 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clark led a regular expedition against the frontier 
posts of the enemy, in the wilderness in the far Northwest, now the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. On the 4th of July they captured Kaskaskia. On 
the 9th they took the village of Cahokia, sixty miles farther up the river; 
and finally, in August, the stronger British post of Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
fell into their hands. Acting in the capacity of a peacemaker, Clark was 
working successfully towards the pacification of the western tribes, when, in 
the month of January, 1779, the commander of the British fort at Detroit 
retook Vincennes. With one hundred and seventy-five men Clark pene¬ 
trated the dreadful wilderness a hundred miles from the OMo. For a whole 
week they traversed the “drowned lands” of Illinois, suffering every priva¬ 
tion from wet, cold, and hunger. When they arrived at the Little Wabash, 
at a point where the forks of the stream are three miles apart, they found 
the intervening space covered with water to the depth of three feet. The 
points of dry land were five miles apart, and all that distance those hardy 
soldiers, in the month of February, waded the cold snow-flood in the forest, 
sometimes armpit deep! They arrived in sight of Vincennes on the 18th 
(February, 1779), and the next morning at dawn, with their faces blackened 
with gunpowder, to make themselves appear *Mdeous, they crossed the river 
in a boat and pushed towards th« town. On the 20th the stripes and stars 
were again unfurled over the fort at Vincennes and a captured garrison. Had 
armed men dropped from the clouds, the people and soldiers at Vincennes 
could not have been more astonished than at the apparition of these troops, 
for it seemed impossible for them to have traversed the deluged country. 
[The country was organised as part of Virginia under the name of Illinois 
County.]® 

The third and last period of the war extends from July, 1778, to January, 
1784, five years and a half. Its characteristics are the alliance of the French 
with the Americans and the concentration of the more important operations 
in the Southern States. 

The first minister of France to the United States, M. G(5rard, came accom¬ 
panied by a fleet and army, under D’Estaing (July). “Unforeseen and 
unfavourable circumstances,” as Washington wrote, “lessened the importance 
of the French services in a great degree.” In the first place, the arrival 
was just late enough to miss the opportunity of surprising the British fleet 
in the Delaware, not to mention the British army on its retreat to New York. 
In the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great draught to 
penetrate the channel and co-operate in an attack upon New York. Thus 
disappointing and disappointed, D’Estaing engaged in an enterprise against 
Newport, still in British hands. It proved another failure, but not through 
the French alone, the American troops that were to enter the island at the 
north being greatly behindhand. The same day that they took their place 
under Sullivan, Greene, and La Fayette, the French left theirs at the lower 
end of the island in order to meet the British fleet arriving from New York 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a partial engagement; 
but D’Estaing returned to Newport only to plead the injuries received in 
the gale as compelling his retirement to Boston for repairs. The orders of 
the French government had been peremptory that in case of any damage to 
the fleet it should put into port a<t once. So far was D^Estaing from avoiding 
action on personal grounds, that when La Fayette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his countrymen to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refitted. The Americans, however, talked 
of desertion and of inefficiency—so freely, indeed, as to affront their faithful 
La Fayette. 

At the same time large numbers of them imitated the very course which 
they censured, by deserting their own army. The remaining forces retreated 
from their lines to the northern end of the island, and, after an engagement, 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th). It required all the good offices 
of La Fayette, of Washington, and of congress to keep the peace between 
the Americans and their allies. D^Estaing, soothed by the language of those 
whom he most respected, was provoked, on the other hand, by^the hostility 
of the masses, both in the army and amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up his disgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies in November. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OE WASHINGTON 

The summer and autumn passed away without any further exertions of 
moment upon the American side. On the part of the British there was 
nothing attempted that would not have been far better unattempted. Ma¬ 
rauding parties from Newport went against New Bedford and Fairhaven. 
Others from New York went against LittleJEgg Harbor. Tories and Indians 
—^^a collection of banditti,^^ as they were rightly styled by Washington— 
descended from the northern country to wreak massacre at Wyoming and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seemed to be assuming a new character; it was one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 

Affairs were again at a low state amongst the Americans. The common 
interests of America,” wrote Washington at the close of 1778, are mouldering 
and sinking into irretrievable ruin.” Was he, who had never despaired, at 
length despairing? There was reason to do so. I were to be called 
upon,” he said, ^Ho draw a picture of the times and of men, from what I 
have seen, heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold upon most of ..them ; 
that speculation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have 
got the better of every other consideration, and almost of every order of 
men; that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of the 
day; whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and accumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, which in its 
consequences is the want of everything, are but secondary considerations, 
and postponed from day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs wore the 
most promising aspect. After drawing this picture, which from my soul I 
believe to be, a true one, I need not repeat to you that I am alarmed, and 
wish to see my countrymen roused.” This gloomy sketch is of the govern¬ 
ment—congress and the various officials at Philadelphia. What was true of 
the government was true of the people, save only the diminishing rather 
than increasing class to which we have frequently referred as constituting 
the strength of the nation. 
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BRITISH SUCCESSES IN THE SOUTH AND NORTH 

.--A warfare had been carried on during two successive summers 

(17/7-1778) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
senous invasion of Georgia was planned by the British commander. Savan¬ 
nah was taken (December-29th). An American force, under General Ashe, 
was routed at Brier Creek, and Georgia was lost (March 4th, 1779). A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal governor at the beginning of the 
war, returned and set up the provincial government once more. 

The conqueror of Georgia aspired to become the conqueror of Carolina. 
With chosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Prevost set out agatost 
Charleston. He was met before that town by the legion under Count Pulaski, 
the Pole, but Pulaski’s men were scattered, and Prevost pressed on. The 
approach of General Lincoln with his army compelled the British to retire 
(May 12th). The Americans were by no means disposed to acquiesce in the 
loss of Georgia. On the reappearance of the French fleet, under D’Estaing, 
after a successful cruise in the West Indies, he consented to join General 
Lincoln in an attack on Savannah in September. But he was too apprehen¬ 
sive of being surprised by the British fleet, as well as too desirous of getting 
back to the larger operations in the West Indies, to be a useful aUy. The 
impatience of D’Estaing precipitated an assault upon the town (October 9th), 
in which Pulaski fell, and both the French and the Americans suffered great 
loss. The French sailed southward; the Americans retired to the interior, 
leaving Savannah to the enemy. 

The operations in the north during the year were of altogether inferior 
importance. Washington could hold only a defensive attitude. A gallant 
party, under the gallant “Mad Anthony” W3,yne, surprised the strong works 
which the British had constructed at Stony Point (July 15th), and, though 
obliged to evacuate them, destroyed them, and recovered the Hudson, that is, 
fJic part which had been recently taken from the Americans. The fortifica¬ 
tion of West Point was undertaken as an additional safeguard. Some months 
later, apprehensions of the French fleet induced the British commander to 
flraw in his outposts on the Hudson and to evacuate Newport in October. 
'These movements, effected without loss, or even collision, were the only ones 
of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war.<^ 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVY^ . 

The battles of the Revolution were fought on the sea as often as on the 
land, ami to as much purpose. The losses inflicted on their enemies by the 
1 hiited States in their naval warfare were more constant, and probably more 
sf'rious, tlian any losses which they inflicted elsewhere. The captures which 
t he. English navy made by no means compensated England for the losses 
which she sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that the richer 
(a)uil)atant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mocliterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of even a 
fiozen American schooners laden with salt fish and clapboards. 

It is certain that, as the war went on, many more than seventy thousand 
Americans fought their enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 

P Reproduced by permission from Winsor’s History of Ammeo^ 

Iloughlxin, Mifllin & Co.] 
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knows that there was no one time when seventy thousand men were enrolled 
in the armies of the United States on shore. The magnitude of the injury 
inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged by such 
a comparison as is in our power of the respective forces. In the year 1777 
the whole number of officers and men in the English navy was eighty-seven 
thousand. There were at the same time very considerable naval forces in the 
employ of the several states and of the United States government. Man for 
man, the numerical forces engaged by the two parties were not very much 
unlike. In the Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have outnumbered 
the English, 

The French ally D^Estaing was not averse to a contest. On the 10th of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north wind, he had taken his 
squadron to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slipped his cables and went to 
sea also. D^Estaing did not avoid a battle, and, in the gale which followed, 
engaged the rear of the English fleet. But his own flagship, the Languedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after communicating with Sullivan again, he 
went round to Boston to refit. Samuel Cooper, in a letter, is well aware that 
there was some popular disappointment because the count d^Estaing had 
not done more. But he resumes the whole by saying: The very sound of 
his aid occasioned the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army; his 
presence suspended the operation of a vast British force in these states, by 
sea and land; it animated our own efforts; it protected our coast and navi¬ 
gation, obliging the enemy to keep their men-of-war and cruisers collected, 
and facilitated our necessary supplies from abroad. By drawing the powerful 
squadron of Admiral Byron to these seas, it gave security to the islands of 
France in the West Indies, and equilibrium to her naval power in the Chan¬ 
nel, and a decided superiority in the Mediterranean.” 

When it is remembered tha!, in the events of the summer and autumn of 
1778, the English lost twenty vessels inotheir collisions with D’Estaing's 
fleet, it must be granted that its exploits were by no means inconsiderable. 2/ 


NAVAL ENCOUNTEES; PAUL JONES TAKES THE SERAPIS 


The first commander-in-chief of the navy, or high admiral, was Ezekiel 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, whom congress had commissioned as such in 
December, 1775. He first went against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also went to the Bahamas, and captured the town of New Providence 
and its governor. Sailing for home, he captured some British vessels off the 
east end of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones ^ and Captain Barry were doing good 
service, and New England cruisers were greatly annoying English shipping on 
the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congress, issued 
commissions to naval officers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out in French 
seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts. While these 
ffimgs were occurring in European waters, captains Biddle, Manly, McNeil, 
Hinman, Barry, and others were making many prizes on the American coasts.^ 
j cruising on the coast of Great Britain, from the Lanffis 

End to Solway Firth, where as yet the American flag had never ventured, 
made a descent on the Scotch coast near Kirkcudbright, and plundered the 


X P Scotland in 1747, and came to Virginia in boyhood. He 

entered the American naval service in 1775, and was active during the whole war. He was 
aftemards very active in the Hussian service, against the Turks, in the Black Sea, and was 
created rear-admiral in the Hussian navy. Pie died in Paris in 1782.®] 
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house of the earl of Selldrk, where, tradition says, he had once lived as ser* 
vant, ana a second by night on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
ne spiKed the guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
summer he kept the northwestern coast of England and the southern coast 
OT Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and made his name one of terror. 
The next year he returned to cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with a 
single ship, but a squadron, manned by French and Americans. This squad¬ 
ron consisted of the Bonhomme Richard^ of forty gmis, which he himself com¬ 
manded, the Alliance, of thirty-six, the Pallas, a frigate of thirty-two, and 
t\vo other smaller vessels. Cruising with these ships, he fell in with a British 
merchant-fleet on its return from the Baltic, under convoy of Captain Pearson, 
with the Serapis, of forty-four guns, and a smaller frigate; and one of the 
most desperate naval engagements on record took place off Flamborough 
Head. About seven o^^clock in the evening Paul Jones in the Bonhomme 
Richard engaged Captain Pearson in the Serapis, the ships advancing nearer 
and nearer, until at length they dropped alongside of each other, head and 
stern, and so close that the muzzles of the guns grated. [When at a sudden 
Blacking in the American fire, Pearson called out to Jones, “Have you struck?’^ 
Jones made his famous answer, “I have not begun to fight In this close 
contact the action continued with the greatest fury till half past ten, during 
which time Jones, who had the greater number of men, vainly attempted 
to board, and the Serapis was set on fire ten or twelve times. After a des¬ 
perate and last attempt to board Paul Jones, Captain Pearson hauled down 
liis colours, two thirds of his men being killed or wounded, and his mainmast 
^one by the board. The Bonhomme Richard was in little better condition, 
for, to add to her misfortunes, the Alliance, coming up in the darkness and 
c.onfusion of the night, and mistaking her for Hie enemy, had fired a broad- 
."-ide into her, not discovering his error till the glare of the burning Serapis 
had revealed it.^ The next day Paul Jones was obliged to quit his ship, and 
sank at sea almost immediately, with, it is said, great numbers of the 
wouiuh'd on board. Of the three hundred and seventy-five men whom she 
<*nrnod, tlinui hundred were killed or wounded. The Pallas captured the 
fU) unless of Scarborough, and Jones, on the 6th of October, succeeded in 
cnirrying his shattered vessels into the waters of the Texel.s 

liec.ausc^ of his achievement of the apparently impossible, and because^ of. 
liis Iniving been a Scotchman, a British subject by birth, who enlisted with 
Aniericnns and ]>]’eyod upon British commerce, English historians like English 
< ifFnan's of the. time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and unjustly accused 
hi III of afd.ual theft. The captain of the Serapis insulted him even in the 
moment of surrendering to him; the English historian Stedman^ calls him 
"" a ruflian eomniandcr,'' and has only this praise for his indomitable courage, 
"" None l)\ii, a desperado would have continued^the engagement.'' And yet 
if. was this (l(\sperado who first flung the American flag at a masthead, and 
wlio first carrical it into an English port.« 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of the paper cur- 
riuicy. At the close of 1778 a dollar in specie could scarcely be obtamed 
for forty in bills. But the very paper was fluctuating in value. Hence a 


The A llia7ice was commanded by Pierre Landais, who was extremely jealous of 
vv^liosc crew always insisted that Landais fired into them with full intention. Landais shortly 

lifter went insane.] 

|I. W.—VOIw, XXIII. T 
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set of men arose, who, speculating on this currency, amassed immense wealth, 
while honest men and the nation itself were reduced to beggary.-s George 
Washington vividly expressed the condition of affairs when he wrote that ^^it 
required a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of provisions/^^ But the 
finances of the colonies would h^ve been in far sadder plight had it not been 
for the Herculean energies of Robert Morris. According to W. G. Sumner, ^ 
“the only man in the history of the world who ever bore the title of super¬ 
intendent of finance was Robert Morris of Philadelphia.” He ought to have 
had a peculiar title, for the office he filled has never had a parallel. Among 
his retrenchments, for instance, was the cutting down of $10,525 a month in 
'Commissary salaries. This saving alone paid for 3,278 rations a day. ^ Robert 
Morris was, like Washington and everyone else in authority, the victim of 
opposition and distrust. Although he had been one of the most brilliant 
financiers in the history of the world, after the war was over he was unable 
to manage his own affairs and went into bankruptcy, dying very poor. ^ He 
was of British birth, and was a good offset to the other British contributions 
to the American cause—Conway, who tried to scheme Washington out of 
office, and the traitor General Charles Lee, who was very nearly granted the 
chief command of the army.<^ 


DISASTERS IN THE SOUTH; GATES AT CAMDEN 

The war was gathering fresh combatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
mediation between Great Britain and France, entered into the lists on the 
side of the latter power, June, 1779. There was no thought of the United 
States in the transaction. John Jay, hastily appointed minister to Spain in 
September, could not obtain a recognition of American independence. But 
the United States hailed the entrance of a’^new nation into the arena. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 beheld large detachments from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, the commander-in-chief himself, on their way southward. 
Charleston, twice already assailed in vain, was the first object. The siege 
began April 11th, with five thousand British against fifteen hundred Amer¬ 
icans; the numbers afterwards increasing to eight thousand on the British 
side and three thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack 
and the defence were still more unequal. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern army, made a brave resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charleston (May 12th) was followed by the loss of the state, or the 
greater part of it. Three expeditions, the chief under Lord Cornwallis, pene¬ 
trated into the interior without meeting any repulse. So complete was the 
prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
leaving Cornwallis to retain and to extend the conquest which had been made! 

All was not yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like those of 
Georgia, held out in the upper country, whence they made frequent descents 
upon the British posts. The names of Thomas Sumter and Francis Marion 
recall many a chivalrous enterprise. Continental troops and militia were 
marching from the north under Be Kalb, the companion of La Fayette in his 
voyage, and under Gates, who assumed the command in North Carolina 
(July). Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors, Gates encountered Cornwallis near Camden, and, although much 
superior in numbers, was routed—the militia of North Carolina and Virginia 
the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in vain 
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The brave De Kalb fell a sacrifice upon the field (August 16th). Two days 
afterwards Sumter was surprised by the Bjritish cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton, and his party scattered. Marion was at the same time 
driven into North Carolina. 

Gates’ popularity, gained by profiting from Schuyler’s good work in the 
Burgoyne campaign, never recovered the shock of Camden when he was 
beaten by an inferior number. He was accused of cowardice and incom¬ 
petency, and a court of inquiry proposed but never held, as his successor, the 
brilliant Nathanael Greene, defended him. He has found a recent advocate 
in Edward Channing,^^ wno praises Gates’ plans, and says that the defeat 
was (in the words of Stevens, a Virginia officer) brought on by the damned 
cowardly behaviour of the militia. 

Arnold’s treason at west point (1780 a.d.) 

The utmost gloom hung over the American affairs in the north. A scheme 
of treason, in the very bosom of the American camp, came to light, which fell 
like a thunderbolt on the country. In September a plot was laid for betray¬ 
ing the important fortress of West Point, and other posts of the Highlands, 
into the hands of the enemy, the traitor being no other than Arnold, the 
most brilliant officer and one of the most honoured in the American army. 
Arnold, however, with all his fine qualities as a soldier, had in many cases 
shown great want of integrity and disregard of the rights of others; never¬ 
theless his valour and his many brilliant achievements had cast his faults 
into the shade and placed him in command at Philadelphia. There, however, 
his conduct had given rise to mucl^ dissatisfaction. He hved in so expensive 
a style as to become involved in debt, to free himself from which he entered 
into mercantile and privateering speculations. This mode of living and these 
speculations led to the interference of congress, which required that Washing¬ 
ton should deliver him a reprimand.^ His debts and money difficulties caused 
him to request, but in vain, a loan from the French minister. The same 
causes [combined with indignation at the mistakes of congress, with doubt of 
the possibilities of successfully warring with England, and with jealousy of 
other officers more favoured] had already led him to open a secret correspond¬ 
ence with Sir Henry Clinton. The strong and very important post of West 
Point, with its neighbouring dependencies and one wing of the army, were 
now intrusted to the custody and conduct of General Arnold. An interview 
was necessary with some confidential British agent, and Major Andr6, with 
whom Arnold had already carried on a correspondence under the feigned 
names of Gustavus and Anderson, volunteered for this purpose. The out¬ 
lines of the project were that Arnold should make such a disposition of the 
wing under his command as should enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their 
strong posts and batteries, and throw the troops so entirely into his hands 
that they must inevitably either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces on 

P Nothing could be more delicate than the form of this reprimand, which was at once a 
fatherly rebuke and a noble exhortation. Though it has been considered somewhat apoc¬ 
ryphal, there are many reasons for accepting it as given by Marbois.-cc ‘^When Arnold was 
brought before him,” says Marbois, ^‘he kindly addressed him, saying, 'Our profession is the 
chastest of all. Even the shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of our finest achievements. 
The least inadvertence may rob us of the public favour, so hard to be acquired. I reprimand 
you for having forgotten that, in proportion as you had rendered yourself formidable to our 
enemies, you should have been guarded and temperate in your deportment to your fellow 
citizens. Exhibit anew those noble qualities which have placed you on the list of our most 
valued commanders. I will myself furnish you, as far as it may be in my power, with oppor¬ 
tunities of regaining the esteem of your country.^ ”] 
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the spot. Such a blo-w, it was deemed, would be irrevocable. The British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, with Major,Andre on board, ascended the Hudson. A 
boat was sent off by Arnold at nightfall, which brought Andre on shore and 
landed him on the west side of the river, just below the American lines, where 
^nold was waiting for him. In the mean time the Vulture, having attracted 
the notice of the American gunners, had found it necessary to change her 
position. On the second day, assuming an ordinary dress, and being fur¬ 
nished with a pass from Arnold, in the name of John Anderson, Andrd set 
out on horseback, with Smith for a guide, and passed through a remote part 
of the camp_, and all the guards and posts, in safety. He had now to pass 
through a district some thirty miles above the island of New York, known 
as “neutral ground,” a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 
plunderers called “Cow-Boys and Skinners.” 

In passing through Tarrytown, Andr6 was stopped by three young men, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac van Wert, on the lookout for 
cattle or travellers. Andr4, not prepared for such an encounter—or, as he 
himself said in Ms letter to Washington, too little versed in deception to 
practise it with any degree of success—offered Ms captors a considerable 
purse of gold, a valuable watch, or anything wMch they might name, if they 
would suffer him to proceed to New York. His offers were rejected;^ he 
was searched, suspicious papers were found in Ms boots, and he was carried 
before Colonel Jamison, the commanding officer on the lines. Although these 
papers were in the handwriting of Arnold, Jamison, unable to believe that his 
commanding officer was a traitor, forwarded them by express to Washington 
at Hartford, and sent to AmoM, informing Mm of his prisoner, his passport, 
and that papers of a very suspicious ch^aeter had been found upon him. 
WasMngton’s aides-de-camp were breakfastmg with Arnold when Jamison’s 
letter arrived. Pretending that it was an immediate call to visit one of the 
forts on the other side of the river, Arnold rose from table, called Ms wife up¬ 
stairs, told her sufficient to throw her into a fainting-fit, mounted a ready- 
saddled horse, rode to the riverside, threw Mmself into a barge, passed the 
forts, waving a handkercMef by way of flag, and ordered Ms boatmen to 
row for the Vulture. Andrd was examined before a board of officers, and 
upon the very story wMch he Mmself told he was pronounced a spy, and as 
such was doomed to speedy death. Sir Henry Clinton used the utmost 
efforts to save Mm. The public heart sympatMsed with Mm, but martial 
Justice demanded Ms life, and Ms last prayer that he might be shot rather 
than hanged was denied. The day after the sentence was passed, October 
2nd, it was carried into execution. The sympathy wMch Andre excited in 
the American army is perhaps unexampled under any circumstances. It 
was said that the whole board of general officers shed tears at the drawing up 
and sigmng the report, and that even WasMngton wept upon hearing the 
circumstances of Ms death.® 


M historians have felt pity for Andre’s fate, and a few have impugned the 
justice of Ms execution, the earl of Staiihopev’ especially; he calls it “ by far 
greatest, and perhaps the only blot in W^ashington’s most noble career,” 
with tMs numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree notabiv 
Lecky 9 and also Massey, who even doubts the propriety of burying Andr(^ 
m Westminster Abbey for “ services of tMs character.”® ^ 

Arnold received £10,000, and was made a brigadier-general in the British 
army.® 


. , P The charge has been made, and denied, that the three captors 
Andre s offers, but feared difficulty in collecting them.] 


were very near accepting 
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THE GENIUS OF GENEl^AL GEEENE 

With Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American his¬ 
tory, it was evident that some new genius must arise in support of Washing¬ 
ton if the all-necessary work along the line were to be accomplished. The 
hour and the man came together. In General Nathanael Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gates, was found the man, who saw that what was necessary, 
under the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and 
hold together an army that should keep the British troops busy. To make 
attacks, except under most advantageous circumstances of surprise and safe 
retreat, was to risk another Camden. General Greene therefore takes his 
place in history as another Fabius like Washington. His retreats make mon¬ 
otonous reading for the proud American of to-day—they must have been a 
sore trial to the patriot of that time. But all the while the British troops 
were being worn out. 

As in the case of Washington, it seemed at times that the weather must 
be in active alliance with him. It would be difficult to credit those almost 
miraculous instances where General Greeners sorely wearied army just man¬ 
aged to cross a stream ahead of the British when a merciful flood swept 
down as a barrier for their defence, or to explain many other coincidences in 
his favour as anything but the direct interference of providence, if this theory 
would not bring upon that same providence an accusation of fickleness-and 
sloth in aiding those whom it apparently wi^ed so welL^* 

Cornwallis, conqueror of South Carolina, prepared to march upon North 
Carolina. To secure the upper coyntry, he detached a trusted officer, Major 
Ferguson, with a small band of regular troops and loyalists, in addition to 
whom large accessions were soon obtained from the tory part of the population. 
These recruits, like all of the same stamp, were full of hatred towards their 
countrymen on the American side, and fierce were the ravages of the party 
as Ferguson marched on. Arousea by the agony of the country, a consider¬ 
able number of volunteers gathered, under various officers—Colonel Campbell, 
of Virginia, Colonels Cleaveland, Sevier, and Shelby, of North Carolina, and 
others. Nine hundred chosen men hastened to overtake the enemy, whom 
they found encamped in security on King’s Mountain, near the frontier of 
South Carolina. The Americans never fought more resolutely. Ferguson was 
killed, and his surviving men surrendered at discretion (October 7th). The 
march of Cornwallis was instantly checked; instead of advancing, he fell back. 

The year had been marked by important movements in Europe. The 
empress Catherine of Russia put forth a declaration of independence, as it 
may be styled, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming their right to 
carry on their commerce in time of war exactly as in time of peace, provided 
they conveyed no contraband articles. This doctrine was wholly at variance 
with the rights of search ^and of blockade, as asserted by England in relation 
to neutral nations. But it prevailed, and a league, by the name of the Armed 
Neutrality, soon comprehended nearly the whole of Europe. On the acces¬ 
sion of Holland to the Armed Neutrality, Great Britain, having just before 
captured a minister to the Dutch from the United States—Henry Laurens, 
of South Carolina—declared war at the close of 1780. But Holland no more 
became an ally of the United States than Spain had done. 

In the mean time events were hastening to a crisis in the field. General 
Greene determined to save the Carolinas. He was confirmed in his purpose 
by his brigadier, General Morgan, who, distinguished in various actions, won 
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a decisive victory over Tarleton at the Cowpens, in South Carolina (January 
17th, 1781). Later, Greene and Morgan having retreated in the interval, 
the main bodies of the armies, British and American, met at Guilford, in 
North Carolina (March 15th). Both retired from the field; the Americans 
first, but the British with the greater loss. Cornwallis withdrew towards 
Wilmington, pursued by Greene, who presently dashed into South parolina. 
There he was opposed by Lord Rawdon, who at once defeated him in an 
engagement at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden (April 25th). This was a cruel 
blow to Greene’s hopes of surprising South Carolina. “This distressed 
country,” he wrote, “cannot struggle much longer without more effectual 
support.” But it was not in Greene’s nature to despair. While he advanced 
against the stronghold of Ninety-Six, in South Carolina, he detached a body 
of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to join a band of Carolinians and 
Georgians who were besieging Augusta. The result was the surrender of that 
town (Jime 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six held out against repcak'd 
assaults, and Greene was obliged to retire before the superior force which 
Rawdon was leading to raise the siege (June 19th). For a time the war .sub¬ 
sided; then Greene reappeared, and fought the action of Eutaw Springs. 
He lost the field of battle (September 8th); but the British, under ColoiuJ 
Stuart, were so much weakened as to give way and retreat preeipitatc'ly 
towards Charleston. Thus from defeat to defeat, without the intermis.siou ()f 
a single victory, in the common sense, Greene had now marched, now retrciitcc 1, 
in such a brave and brilliant way as to force the enemy back upon the s('a- 
board. The successes of the mifitia and of the partisan corps hacl boon 
equally effective. All the upfer country, not only of the Carolinas, but of 
Georgia, was once more in the American possession. 

At the time when things were darkest at the south, greater perils arose at 
the centre of the country. Virginia was invaded in the first days of 1781 bv 
a formidable force, chiefly of loyalists under the traitor Arnold. He took 
Richmond, but only to leave it and retire to Portsmouth, where he badi' 
defiance both to the American militia and the French vessels from Ncivport 
(January). Soon after, two thousand British troops were sent from New 
York, under General Phillips, with directions to march up the Chesapeak(' 
agamst Maryland and Pennsylvania (March). This plan embraced the two¬ 
fold idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistance and of laying the 
cenkal states equally prostrate. At about the same time Cornwallis, baffled 
hy Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assembled in Virginia. 
They, meanwhile, had penetrated the interior, swept the plantations and' 
ttiG towns, ^nd to^kon Potersburg (April). Th© S/rrival of Cornwallis coiiiDlot'(*(i 
the array of the enemy (May).^ The very heart of the country was in clLir! 
j far fiom being up to the emergency. A spirit of weariness 

preyailmg among the people. The army, ill-disciplined 
and ill-paid, was exceedingly restless. Troops of the Pennsylvania and New 
ersey Imes had broken out into actual revolt at the beginning of the year 
The government was still ineffective, the confederation feeble, congress inert 
not to say broken down. When one reads that this body stood ready to 
give up the Misassippi to Spam, nay, to waive the express acknowledgment 
can independence as an indispensable preliminary to negotiations 
mth Great Britam—when one reads these things, he may well wondeftM ? 
there were any preparations to meet the exigencies of the times. The German 
baron von Steuben, collectmg troops in Virginia at the time of the invasion 
i Baron Stsubon had. boon duo tho rpffum nf tj. i • ^ 

how the Prussian officer had set about bringing this irregular force ^toTomethffig™fkrmiirta^^ 
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was afterwards joined by La Fayette, whose troops had been clad on their 
march at his expense. By sea, the French fleet was engaged in defending the 
coasts against the invader. It seemed as if the stranger were the only defender 
of Virginia and of America. But on the southern border was Greene, with 
his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was Washington, planning, 
acting, summoning troops from the states, and the French from Newport, to 
aid him in an attack upon New York, as the stronghold of the foe, until, con¬ 
vinced of the impossibility of securing the force required for such an enter¬ 
prise, he resolved upon taking the command in Virginia (Auguk 14th). 
Thither he at once directed the greater part of his scanty troops, as well as of 
the French. The allied army was to be strengthened by the French fleet, 
and not merely by that of Newport, but by another and a larger fleet from 
the West Indies. 


THE STJREENDEK AT YORKTOWN, AND END OF THE WAR 

The British under Cornwallis were now within fortified lines at Yorktown 
and Gloucester (August lst-22nd). There they had retired under orders from 
the commander-in-chief at New York, who thought both that post and the 
Virginian conquests in danger from the increasing activity of the Americans, 
and especially the French. Little had been done in the field by Cornwallis. 
He had been most gallantly watched, and even pursued by La Fayette, whose 
praises for skill, as well as heroism, rang far and wide. Washington and the 
French general Rochambeau joined La Fayette at Williamsburg (September 
14th). A great fleet under Count de Grasse was already in the Chesapeake. 
As soon as the land forces arrived, the siege of Yorktown was begun (Sep¬ 
tember 28th). The result was certain. Washington had contrived to leave 
Sir Henry Clinton impressed witS the idea that New York was still the main 
object. Sir Henry, therefore, thought of no reinforcements for Cornwallis, 
until they were too late, until, indeed, they were out of the question in con¬ 
sequence of the naval superiority of the French. In fact, an expedition to 
lay waste the eastern part of Connecticut was occupying Clinton^s mind. He 
placed the loyalists and the Hessians despatched for the purpose under the 
traitor Arnold, who succeeded in destroying New London in September. Thus 
there were but seven thousand five hundred British at Yorktown to resist 
nine thousand Americans and seven thousand French, besides the numerous 
fleet. In less than three weeks Cornwallis asked for terms (October 17th), 
and two days afterwards surrendered. 

The blow was decisive. The United States were transported. Govern¬ 
ment, army, people were for once united, for once elevated to the altitude of 

order, with the sanction of Washington. He drafted a hundred and twenty men from the 
line, as a guard for the chief4n-command. He drilled them himself twice a day. ^Hn a 
fortnight my company knew perfectly how to bear arms, had a military air, knew how to 
march, deploy, and execute some little manoeuvres with excellent precision/^ In the course 
of instruction he departed altogether from the general rule. '‘In our European armies a 
man who has been drilled for three months is called a recruit; here, in two months, I must 
have a soldier. In Europe we had a number of evolutions very pretty to look at when well 
executed, but in my opinion absolutely useless so far as essential objects are concerned/' 
He reversed the whole system of eternal manual and platoon exercises, and commenced with 
manoeuvres. He soon taught them something better than the pedantic routine which was 
taught in manuals of tactics. To the objectors against Steuben's system it was answered 
that “in fact there was no time to spare in learning the minutiae—the troops must be prepared 
for instant combat." The sagacious German had his men at drill every morning at sunrise, 
and he soon made the colonels of regiments not ashamed of instructing their recruits.— 

KAPP.ee] 
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those noble spirits who, like Washington, had sustained the nation until the 
moment of victory. “The play is over,” wrote La Fayette, “and the fifth 
act is just finished.” “0 God!” exclaimed Lord North, the English prime 
minister, on hearing of the event.„ “It is all over—all over!” 

It was Washington’s earnest desire to avail of the French fleet in an 
attack on Charleston. De Grasse refused. Then Washington urged him to 
transport troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in 
the West Indies, and sailed thither. The French under Eochambeau went 
into winter quarters at Williamsburg, while the Americans marched, a part 
to reinforce the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. 
Prospects were uncertain. It was evident that the war was approaching its 
close, but none could tell how nearly. 

A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a 
close (February 27th, 1782) led to a change of ministry. Determining to 
recognise the independence of the United States, and to concentrate hostihties 
against the European powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah—^in a word, the entire seaboard. It was the result of past cam¬ 
paigns, not of any present one. The Americans were without araiies, without 
supplies, at least without such as were indispensable for any active operations. 
When the French under Eochambeau reached the American camp on the 
Hudson in the autumn, they passed between two lines of troops clothed and 
armed by subsidies from France. It was a touching tribute of gratitude, and 
an equally touching confession of weakness. All but a single corps of the 
French embarked at the close of the year. The remainder followed in the 
ensuing spring. Peace was then decided upon. It had been brought about 
by other operations besides those which have been described. The contest in 
America, indeed, was but an episode in the extended warfare of the period. 
Upon the sea, the fleets of Britain hardly ^countered an American man-of- 
war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and Spain and Holland. 
By land, the French opposed the British in the East Indies, upon the coast 
of Africa, and in the West Indies. They also aided the Spaniards to conquer 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in vain, the great stronghold 
of Gibraltar. The Spanish forces were also active in the Floridas. Holland 
alone of the European combatants made no stand against Great Britain. In 
the Indies, both East and West, and in South American Guiana, the Dutch 
were immense losers. What was gained from them, however, did not com¬ 
pensate for what was lost to others by the British. The preliminaries of 
peace, at first with America (November 30th, 1782), and afterwards with the 
European powers (January 20th, 1783), were signed to the general content¬ 
ment of Great Britain, of Europe, and of America. 

Hostilities soon ceased. In America, Sir Guy Carleton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (April 8th). Washington, with the con¬ 
sent of congress, made proclamation to the same effect. By a singular coin¬ 
cidence, the day on which hostilities were stayed was the anniversary of that 
on which they were begun at Lexington, eight years before (April Iflth^ 
Measures, already proposed by the British commander, were at once taken 
on both sides for the release of prisoners. The treatment and the exchange 
of these unfortunate men had given rise to great difficulties during the war. 
Even where actual cruelty did not exist, etiquette and policy were too strong 
for humanity. The horrors of the British jails and prison ships were by-words, 
and when their imhappy victims were offered in exchange for the better 
treated prisoners of the other side, the Americans hesitated to receive them. 
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The troops that surrendered at Saratoga, on condition of a free passage to 
Great Britain, were detained, in consequence of various objections, to be 
freed only by desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. In 
short, the prisoners of both armies seem to have been regarded in the light of 
troublesome burdens, alike by those who h*ad captured them and those from 
whom they were captured. Individual benevolence alone lights up the 
gloomy scene. At the close of the war, we find congress, on the recommen¬ 
dation of Washington, voting its thanl^ to Reuben Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork, for his humane succours to the American prisoners in Ireland. 

Negotiations for peace met with many interruptions. So far as the 
United States were concerned, the questions of boundary, of the St. Lawrence 
and Newfoundland fisheries, of indemnity to British creditors as well as to 
.^?^erican loyalists, were all knotty points; the more so that the four nego¬ 
tiators—Franklin, John Jay, John Adams, and Henry Laurens—^were by no 
means agreed upon the principles by which to decide them. Some of the 
envoys, moreover, were possessed of the idea that France was disposed to 
betray her American allies; and so strong was this feeling that the consent of 
the French government, the point which had been agreed upon as the essen¬ 
tial condition of making peace, was not even asked before the signature of 
the preliminaries already mentioned. It was before the preliminaries were 
signed that all these embarrassments appeared, and they continued after¬ 
wards, At length, however, definitive treaties were signed at Paris and at 
Versailles between Great Britain and her foes (September 3rd). The treaty 
with Holland was not concluded until the following spring. America obtained 
her independence, with all the accompanying privileges and possessions which 
she desired. She agreed, however, against her will, to make her debts good, 
and to recommend the loyalists, whose property had been confiscated, to the 
favour of the state governments. Spain recovered the Floridas. The other 
terms of the treaties—the cession^ on one side and on the other—^have been 
detailed elsewhere in our history. The treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was formally confirmed by congress at the begmning of the 
following year (January 14th, 1784). After long delays, the British withdrew 
from their post on the Penobscot. New York was evacuated (November 25th, 
1783), and ten days later the remaining forces embarked from Staten Island 
and Long Island (December 4th“6th). A few western posts excepted, the 
territory of the United States was free. 


MUTINIES IN THE AMERICAN ARMY 

The disposal of the American army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, the army had addressed congress on the subject of the pay, then 
months, and even years, in arrears (December, 1782). Congress was powerless. 
The army was incensed. When, therefore, anonymous addresses to the oflSi- 
cers were issued from the camp at Newburg, proposing the alternative of 
redress or of desertion,^ the worst consequences appeared inevitable. The 
more so, that the excitement was greatest amongst the better class of soldiers, 
the worthy and faithful men,^^ as their commander described them, ^^who, 
from their early engaging in the war at moderate bounties, and from their 
patient continuance under innumerable distresses, have not only deserved 
well of their country, but have obtained an honourable distinction over those 

^ '^If peace [comes], that nothing shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that you will retire to some unsettled country.'" 
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who, with shorter times, have gained large pecuniary rewards.” Washington, 
and Wasliington alone, was e<pual to the crisis. ^ He had rejrelled with unutter¬ 
able disdain the offer of a crown from certain individuals in the army a year 
before (May, 1782). He now rebuked the spirit of the Newburg addresses, 
and by Ms majestic integrity quelled the rising passions of those around him. 
But he entered with all the greater fervour into the just claims of the army. 
His refusal at the outset of the war, renewed at the close, to receive any com¬ 
pensation for his services to the country, placed him in precisely the position 
from which he could now appeal in behalf of Ms officers and soldiers to con¬ 
gress and the nation. His voice was heard. The army obtained a promise 
of its pay, including the commutation to a fixed sum of the half pay for life 
formerly promised to the officers at the expiration of the war (March, 1783). 
All was not yet secure. But three months later, and a body of Pennsylvanian 
troops marched upon congress itself in Philadelphia. Washington denounced 
the act with scorn. “These Pennsylvania levies,” he says, “who have now 



The Long Room of Rraunces’ Tavern 
(W here Washington took formal farewell of his officers) 


mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war.” He at once sent a force to reduce and to chastise them. 

“It is high time for a peace,” Washington had written some months pre¬ 
viously. The army was slowly disbanded, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was made, November 3rd. A 
few troops were still retained in arms. Of these, and of Ms faithful officers, 
the corrimander-in-cMef took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Annapolis, where congress was in session, and there resigned 
(December 23rd) the commission which he had held, unstained and glorious, 
for eight years and a half. 

It seems as if he left no one beMnd Mm. The town and the state each 
had its authorities; but the nation was without a government, at least with 
nothing more than the name of one. Yet the need of a directing and a sus¬ 
taining power had never been greater or clearer. If the war itself was over, 
its consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting influences, were but begun. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
commander-in-cMef. At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties. 



































































































THE PEACE BALL, FREDERICKSBURG, YA. 

(From tlie painting by Jennie Bromiscombe) 
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In his relations to congress, to the states, even to the citizens, as well as in 
those to foreigners, whether allies or enemies, he had been almost as much 
the civil as the military head of the country. The arm that had led the nation 
through the field was now lifted to point out the paths that opened beyond. 

According to the system of policy the states shall adopt at this moment”— 
thus Washington wrote to the governors of the states, on disbanding the 
army—they will stand or fall; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet 
to be decided whether the revolution must ultimately be considered as a 
blessing or a curse—a blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. There are 
four things,” he continued, which I humbly conceive are essential to the 
well-being, I may even venture to say to the existence, of the United States 
as an independent power: 

(1) An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 

“ (2) A sacred regard to public justice. 

(3) The adoption of a proper peace establishment. And 
^^(4) The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition among the 
people of the United States which will induce them to forget their local preju¬ 
dices and policies; to make those mutual concessions which are requisite to 
the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community. 

In summing up the results of the Revolution, John Fiske/ very justly 
asserts that, despite the humiliation for George III and the men who had 
been his tools, the day when the war was concluded was ^^a day of happy 
omen for the English race, in the Old World as well as iii the New.” « 
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A GREAT political principle had been strengthened by the success 
of the Revolution; republican government had been revived in a 
fashion unknown since ancient times. The territory claimed by 
Virginia was larger than the island of Great Britain. The federal 
republic included an area nearly four times as large as that of France. 
The suffrage was still limited to the holders of land; but the spirit 
of the Revolution looked towards abolishing all legal distinctions 
between man and man; and the foundation of later democracy, 
with its universal suffrage, was thus already laid. The influence of 
the republican spirit upon the rest of the world was not yet dis¬ 
cerned; but the United States had established for themselves two 
principles which seriously affected other nations. Forty years later 
not one of the Spanish continental colonies acknowledged the author¬ 
ity of the home government. The other principle was that of the 
rights of man. The success of the Revolution was a shock to the 
system of privilege and of class exemptions from the common bur¬ 
dens, which had lasted since feudal times. The French Revolution 
of 1789 was an attempt to apply upon alien ground the principles of 
the American Revolution.— ^Albert Bushnell Hart.& 


JOHN FISKE ON “tHB CRITICAL PERIOD OP AMERICAN HISTORY” ^ 

“The times that tried men’s souls are over,” said Thomas Paine in the 
last number of the Crisis, which he published after hearing that the nego¬ 
tiations for a treaty of peace had been concluded. Paine was sadly mis¬ 
taken. The most trying time of all was just beginning. It is not too much 
to say that the period of five years following the peace of 1783 was the most 
critical moment in all the history of the American people. The dangers from 
which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than the dangers from which 
we were saved in 1865. In the war of Secession the love of union had come 

‘ Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 1888, by John Fiske. 
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to be so strong that thousands of men gave up their lives for it as cheerfully 
and triumphantly as the martyrs of older times, who sang their hymns of praise 
even while their flesh was withering in the* relentless flames. In 1783 the 
love of union, as a sentiment for which men would fight, had scarcely come 
into existence. The souls of the men of that day had not been thrilled by 
the immortal eloquence of Webster, nor had they gained the historic experi¬ 
ence which gave to Webster's words their meaning and their charm. The 
men of 1783 dwelt in a long, straggling series of republics fringing the Atlantic 
coast, bordered on the north and south and west by two European powers, 
whose hostility they had some reason to dread. Had there been such a gov¬ 
ernment that the whole power of the thirteen states could have been swiftly 
and vigorously wielded as a unit, the British, fighting at such disadvantage 
as they did, might have been driven to their ships in less than a year. The 
length of the war and its worst hardships had been chiefly due to want of 
organisation. Congress had steadily declined in power and in respectability; 
it was much weaker at the end of the war than at the beginning, and there 
was reason to fear that as soon as the common pressure was removed the need 
for concerted action would quite cease to be felt, and the scarcely formed 
Union would break into pieces. There was an intensely powerful sentiment 
in favour of local self-government. This feeling was scarcely less strong 
as between states like Connecticut and Rhode Island, or Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia, than it was between Athens and Megara, Argos and Sparta, in the 
great days of Grecian history, A most wholesome feeling it was, and one 
which needed not so much to be curbed as to be guided in the right 
direction. , 

Unless the most profound and delicate statesmanship should be forth¬ 
coming to take this sentiment imder its guidance, there was much reason to 
fear that the release from the common adhesion to Great Britain would end 
in setting up thirteen little republics, ripe for endless squabbling, like the 
republics of ancient Greece and inediseval Italy, and ready to become the prey 
of England and Spain, even as Greece became the prey of Macedonia. 

Frederick of Prussia, though friendly to the Americans, argued that the 
mere extent of country from Maine to Georgia would sufl&ce either to break 
up the Union or to make a monarchy necessary. No republic, he said, had 
ever long existed on so great a scale. The Roman Republic had been trans¬ 
formed into a despotism mainly by the excessive enlargement of its area. 
It was only little states, like Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, that could 
maintain a republican government. Such arguments overlooked three 
essential differences between the Roman Republic and the United States. 
The Roman Republic in Caesar's time comprised peoples differing widely 
in blood, in speech, and in degree of civilisation; it was perpetually threatened 
on all its frontiers by powerful enemies, and representative assemblies were 
unknown to it. The only free government of which the Roman knew any¬ 
thing was that of the primary assembly or town-meeting. On the other 
hand, the people of the United States were all English in speech, and mainly 
English in blood. The differences in degree of civilisation between such states 
as Massachusetts and North Carolina were considerable, but in comparison 
with such differences as those between Attica and Lusitania they might well 
be called slight. The attacks of savages on the frontier were cruel and annoy¬ 
ing, but never since the time of King Philip had they seemed to threaten 
the existence of the white man. A very small military establishment was 
quite enough to deal with the Indians. And, to crown all, the American 
people were thoroughly familiar with the principle of representation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in England, and for more than 
a century in America. The governments of the thirteen states were all 
similar, and the political ideas <5f one were perfectly intelligible to all the 
others. It was essentially fallacious, therefore, to liken the case of the United 
States to that of ancient Rome. 

But there was another feature of the case which was quite hidden from 
the men of 1783. Just before the assembling of the first continental con¬ 
gress, James Watt had completed his steam-engine; in the sunamer of 1787, 
while the federal convention was sitting at Philadelphia, John Fitch launched 
his first steamboat on the Delaware river; and Stephenson^s invention of 
the locomotive was to follow in less than half a century. But for the military 
aid of railroads the government would hardly have succeeded in putting 
down the rebellion of the Southern states. In the debates on the Oregon 
Bill in the United States senate in 1843, the idea that the United States 
could ever have an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly 
ridiculed by some of the members. It would take ten months, said George 
McDufl&e, the very able senator from South Carolina, for representatives to 
get from that territory to the District of Columbia and back again. Yet, 
since the building of railroads to the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston 
to the capital of Oregon in much less time than it took John Hancock to make 
the journey from Boston to Philadelphia. Railroads and telegraphs have 
made that vast country, both for political and for social purposes, more snug 
and compact than little Switzerland was in the Middle Ages or New England 
a century ago. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the Declaration of Independence 
there were three kinds of government in the colonies. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had always been true republics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland presented the appearance of limited hereditary monarchies. The 
other eight colonies were viceroyalties, with governors appointed by the king, 
while in all alike the people elected the legislatures.- 

The organisation of the single state was old in principle and well under¬ 
stood by everybody. On the other hand, the principles upon which the 
various relations of the states to each other were to be adjusted were not 
well understood. There was wide disagreement upon the subject, and the 
attempt to compromise between opposing views was not at first successful. 
Hence, in the management of affairs which concerned the United States as 
a nation, we shall not find the central machinery working smoothly or quietly. 
We are about to traverse a period of uncertainty and confusion, in which 
it required all the political sagacity and all the good temper of the people 
to save the half-built ship of state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 

Until the connection with England was severed the thirteen common¬ 
wealths were not united,'nor were they sovereign. It is also clear that in 
the very act of severing their connection with England these commonwealths 
entered into some sort of union which was incompatible with their absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,^ and so^ on through the list, that declared their independence 
of Great Britain, but it was the representatives of the United States in con¬ 
fess assembled, and speaking as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declaration was adopted, congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the articles of confederation and perpetual union by 

^ sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur¬ 

tailed m many important particulars. 
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A most remarkable body was the ^^continental congress/^ For the 
vicissitudes through which it passed, there is perhaps no other revolutionary 
body, save the Long Parliament, which can be compared with it. The most 
fundaments of all the attributes of sovereignty—the power of taxation— 
was not given to congress. The states shared with congress the powers of 
coining money, of emitting bills of credit, and of making their promissory 
notes a legal tender for debts. Such was the constitution under which the 
United States had begun to drift towards anarchy even before the close of the 
Revolutionary War, but which could only be amended by the unanimous 
consent of all the thirteen states.^ 


THE CHAOS AFTER THE REVOLUTION (1783 A.D.) 

There was hardly a political principle upon which the entire country 
agreed. There was not one political power by which it was governed. Inter¬ 
ests were opposed to interests, classes to classes; nay, men to men. When the 
officers of the army, for instance, formed into a society, under the name of 
the Cincinnati, for the purpose of keeping up their relations with one another, 
and more particularly^ of succouring those who might fall into distress, a 
general uproar was raised, because the membership of the society was to 
be hereditary, from father to son or from kinsman to kinsman. It was 
found necessary to strike out this provision, at the first general meeting of 
the Cincinnati (1784). Even then, though there remained nothing but a 
charitable association, it was inveighed against as a caste, as an aristocracy— 
as anything, in short, save what it really was. It is easy to say that all this 
is a sign of republicanism, of a devoted anxiety to preserve the institutions 
for which loss and sufferings had been endured. But it is a clearer sign of 
the suspicions and the collisions which were rending the nation asunder. 

The states were absorbed in their own troubles. The debts of the con¬ 
federation lay heavy upon them, in addition to those contracted by themselves. 
Their citizens were impoverished, here and there maddened by the calamities 
and the burdens, private and public, which they were obliged to bear together. 
At Exeter, the assembly of New Hampshire was assailed by two hundred 
men with weapons, demanding an emission of paper money. All day the 
insurgents held possession of the legislative chamber; but in the early even¬ 
ing they were dispersed by a rumour that Exeter was taking up arms against 
them (1786). The same year occurred Shays’ Rebellion, in which the courts 
of Massachusetts were prevented from holding their usual sessions by bodies 
of armed men, under Captain Daniel Shays, whose main object it was to 
prevent any collection of debts or taxes. Nearly two thousand were in arms 
at the beginning of the following year (1787). The horror excited in the 
rest of the country was intense. Congress ordered troops to be raised; but, 
as it had no power to interfere with the states, the pretext of Indian hostilities 
was set up. Massachusetts was fortunate in having James Bowdoin for a 
governor. One or two thousand-militia, under the command of General 
Lincoln, marched against the insurgents, who were put to rout. Of all the 
prisoners, fourteen alone were tried and condemned, not one being executed. 
The insurrection had lasted about six nionths. 

Nor were such insurrections the only ones of the time. A body of settlers 
in Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, held their land by 
grants from Connecticut, long the claimant of the territory. When Con¬ 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and the latter state insisted upon the 
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necessity of new titles to the settlements of Wyoming, the settlers armed 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787). What 
was threatened there was actually executed elsewhere. The western counties 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States, organised 
an independent government, as the state of "Franklin” or “Frankland” 
(1784). But the people were divided, and the governor. Colonel Sevier, 
of King’s Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponents 
of an independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of independ¬ 
ence had been revived in the Kentucky counties of Virginia. Petitions and 
resolutions led to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the independ¬ 
ence of Kentucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after petitioned 
congress for admission to the Union, but without immediate effect. Maine 
again and again strove to be detached from Massachusetts (1786). The 
case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, then known 
as the New Hampshire grants, declared it the state of Vermont (January, 
1777), and asked admission, to the Union in July. The request was denied, 
on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures were then 
made to the British authorities in Canada, with whom the Vermonters might 
well wish to be on good terms, so long as they were excluded from the Union. 
Congress took alarm, but still kept Vermont at a distance (1782). So Ver¬ 
mont remained aloof, contented, one may believe, to be free from the troubles 
of the United States. 

Partially settled at the time when the confederation was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undecided. It united the smaller 
states, as a general rule, against the larger ones, by whom the western regions 
were claimed. Besides these great divisions between north and south, and 
between the larger and the smaller states, there were boundary questions. 

The general government continued in the same feeble state. If there 
was any change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to 
a still lower degree of inefficiency. There was even less attention to its wants 
on the part of the states; its requisitions went almost unanswered, their 
obligations almost unregarded. The superintendent of finance, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the country 
had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his office in 
despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a bank—the Bank of North 
America (1781)—was recommended by congress to the states, with the request 
that branches should be established; but in vain. Congress, in 1783, renewed 
its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on imports, if only 
for a limited period. After long delay, a fresh appeal was made with really 
piteous representations of the national insolvency. New York refused to 
comply upon the terms proposed, and congress was again humiliated in 
1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused itself upon another, 
and asked for authority over foreign commerce. But the supplications of 
congress to the states were once more denied. 

On one point alone was congress worthy to be called a government. It 
organised the western territory, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them¬ 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forward by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
division and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at first, embraced 
the organisation of the entire western territory, out of which seventeen states, 
all free, were to be formed. The proposed prohibition of slavery was at once 
voted down; otherwise the project wa§ adopted, in April, 1784. But the 
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cessions of the states not yet covering the whole of the region thus appor¬ 
tioned, its organisation was postponed until the national title to the lands 
could be made complete. Massachusetts, in 1785, and Connecticut, in 1786, 
ceded their claims, the latter state, however, with a reservation. Treaties with 
various tribes disposed in part of the Indian titles to the western territories 
(1784-1786). All these cessions completing the hold of the nation upon the 
tract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised as the 
Northwest Territory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787).^ This 
intrusted the government of the territory partly to officers appointed by 
congress, and partly to an assembly to be chosen by the settlers as soon as 
they amounted to five thousand. Articles provided for the equal rights and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the division of the terri¬ 
tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements followed 
fast. A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at Marietta 
(1788). 

Singular enough, while congress was taking these steps to preserve the 
western domains, it was taking others to endanger them. Eager to secure 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central states assented 
to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (1786). In this 
they had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears 
to have attached more importance to internal communication between the 
west and the east alone than to that wider intercourse which the west would 
possess by means of its mighty river. Jefferson,'then the American minister 
at Paris, was farther-sighted. “The act,^^ he wrote, “which abandons 
the navigation of the Mississippi, is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country (1787). Suppose the right to the Mississippi waived, 
even for a limited period, and the probability's that a large number of the 
western settlers, conceiving themselves sacrificed, would have separated 
from their countrymen [as the Kefituckians actually threatened to do], and 
gained a passage through the stream either in war or in alliance with Spain. 

Relations with Great Britain were still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. Nor were they less threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
exacted the surrender of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
required at the same time to provide for the debts of great magnitude due to 
British merchants. This, however, was not done. Congress was unable, 
and the states were unwilling, to effect anything—five states, indeed, continu¬ 
ing or commencing measures to prevent the collection of British debts. When, 
therefore, John Adams, the first minister to Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, he was 
met at once by the demand that the American part in the treaty should 
be fulfilled (1786). A remonstrance which congress addressed to the states 
was altogether in vain (1787). 

“The consideration felt for America by Europe,’^ wrote La Fayette, “is 
diminishing to a degree truly painful; and what has been gained by the Revo¬ 
lution is in danger of being lost little by little.^^ Amid this tottering of the 
national system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had been 
laid deep in the past, the institutions, political and social, that had been reared 
above them, remained to support the present uncertainties. Every strong 
principle of the mother country, every broad reform of the colonies, contrib¬ 
uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. The 
claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father’s property, if not to all 

P A. B. Hart & says of this ordinance that ^qt was inferior in importance only to the Federal 
constitution.^q 
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agitation followed. “We wiU sooner submit to foreip power !” 
cried a representative from one of the small states. But for the reference 
of the matter to a committee^ who, at the instance of Franklin, adoptcci a 
compromise, making the votes of the states equal in the senate, the work 
of the convention would have come to a sudden close. As it was, tnc repoi t 
of the committee but partly satisfied the small states, while it kindletl the 
wrath of the large. ^^If no compromise should take place/ asked Flbrulge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, ^'wM will be the consequence? A secession will 
take place, for some gentlemen seem decided on it.^^ It was the federal party 
that talked of secession. The national party, no wiser, as a whole, spoke 
of the dismemberment and absorption of the smaller states, hinting at the 
sword. Fortunately, peace prevailed. The compromise ^ was accepted, 
and both national and federal members united in determining on an espial 
vote ill the senate and an unequal vote in the house that were to be. 

Another diinsion besides that between the large and the small stat.c^s 
had now appeared. Slavery separated the North from the South. Tlu^ 
first struggle upon the point arose with respect to the apportionment of repre¬ 
sentation. Upon this subject all other questions yielded to one, namedy, 
whether slaves should be included with freemen, not, of course, as voting, 
but as making up the number entitled to representation. The necessity 
for compromise was again evident. The moderate members of either sidc^ 
came together, and agreed that three-fifths of the slave population should 
be enumerated with the whole of the white population in apportioning the 
representatives amongst the different states. 

A graver point was raised. In the draft of the constitution now under 
debate, there stood a clause forbidding the general government to lay any 
tax or prohibition upon the migrations or the importations authorised 
by the states. This signified that there was to be no interference with the 
slave trade. The opposition to the claims of the extreme South came from 
the central states, especially from Virginia, not from the North. The North, 
intent upon the passage of acts protective of its large shipping interests, 
was quite ready to come to an understanding with the South. The conse¬ 
quence V as that, instead of imitating the example of earlier years and declar- 

convention protracted its existence for 
ty }ears (till 1808). At the same time, the restriction upon acts relating 
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to coroinerce was stricken from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
seems, it was still a compromise. To extend the slave trade for twenty years 
was far better than to leave it without any limit at all. It was at the close 
of these discussions that the draft of the clause respecting fugitive slaves 
was introduced, and accepted without discussion. The word “slaves,” 
however, was avoided here, as it had been in all the portions of the constitu¬ 
tion relating to slavery. 

At length, after nearly four months' perseverance through all the heat 
of summer, the convention agreed to the constitution (September 15th). 
As soon as it could be properly engrossed, it was signed by all the delegates, 
save Gerry, of Massachusetts—^who hinted at civil war being about to ensue 
—Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia (September 17th). As the last 
members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun painted upon the back of 
the president’s chair, saying, “I have often and often, in the course of the 
session and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sim behind the president, without being able to tell whether it was r ising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it is a r ising 
and not a setting sun.” The dawn was still uncertain. Presented to congress, 
and thence transmitted to the states, to be by them accepted or rejected, 
the constitution was received with very general murmurs. Even some 
members of the convention, on reaching home, declared, like Martin, of Mary¬ 
land, “I would reduce myself to indigence and poverty, if on those terms 
only I could procure my country to reject those chains which are forged for 
it.” It was thought that the constitution was too strong, that it exalted 
the powers of the government too high, and depressed the rights of the states 
and the people too low. This was the opinion of the anti-federalists—a name 
borne rather than assumed by those who had* constituted, or by those who 
succeeded to, the federal party in^the convention. They opposed, not the 
imion, but what they called the subjection of the states proposed by the con¬ 
stitution. 

The constitutional writings, as they may be called, of the twelvemonth 
succeeding the convention, were far in advance of any preceding productions 
of America. The greatness of the cause called forth new powers of mind, 
new powers of heart. Washington’s letters upon the subject overflow with 
emotions such as his calm demeanour had seldom betrayed before. Under 
the signature of Publius, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay 
united in the composition of The Federalist. H was a succession of essays, 
some profound in argument, others thrilling in appeal, and all devoted to 
setting forth the principles and foretelling the operations of the constitution. 
Under the signature of Fabius, John Dickinson—the same whose Farmer’s 
Letters had pleaded for liberty twenty years before—^now pleaded for consti¬ 
tutional government. It was not merely the constitution that was thus 
rendered clear and precious. The subject was as wide as are the rights of 
man. 

So strong and so wise exertion was not in vain. State after state, begin¬ 
ning with Delaware (December 7th, 1787), assented to the constitution, some 
by large, some by exceedingly small majorities. But, actuated by different 
motives, the large states, or rather the parties in the large states, opposing 
the imconditional adoption of the constitution, were unable to combine with 
any effect. The generous impulses and the united exertions of their opponents 
carried the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island stood aloof, and 
the former but partially, when congress performed the last act preliminary 
to the establishment of the constitution by appointing days for the requisite 
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elections and for the organisation of the new government (September 13th; 
1788). Thus was completed the most extraordmary transaction of which 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfeebled, dismembered, and 
dispirited, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, mcapaci- 
tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powers, suddenly bestirred 
itself and prepared to create a government. It chose its representatives with¬ 
out conflicts or even commotions. They came together, at first only to dis¬ 
agree, to threaten, and to fail. But against the spells of individual selfishness 
and sectional passion, the inspiration of the national cause proved potent. The 
representatives of the nation consented to the measures on which the common 
honour and the common safety depended. Then the nation itself broke 
out in clamours. Still there was no violence, or next to none.^ No sort of 
contention arose between state and state. Each had its own differences, its 
own hesitations; but when each had decided for itself, it joined the rest and 
proclaimed the constitution. 

The wmrk thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achieved 
it. Li the midst of their doubts and their dangers, a few generous spirits, 
if no more, gathered fresh courage by looking beyond the limits of their coun¬ 
try. Let Washington6 speak for them: “I conceive,says he, “under an 
energetic general government, such regulations might be made, and such 
measures taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacific and 
industrious characters from all parts of Europe—a kind of asylum for man¬ 
kind.’’/ 


A. B. HAKT ON THE CONSTITUTION 


Americans have become accustomed to look upon the constitution as a 
kind of political revelation; the members of the convention themselves felt 
no sense of strength or inspiration. They had no authority of their own. 
Their work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been 
unable to agree upon a single modification of the articles. 

Another popular delusion with regard to the constitution is that it wa.s 
created out of nothing; or, as Mr. Gladstone 9 puts it, that “it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind and purpose of man.” ^ 
The radical view on the other_ side is expressed by Sir Henry Maine h who 
the^ constitution of the United States is a modified version 
the British constitution which was in existence between 1760 and 1787.” 
1 .? of the constitution is the experience of Americans. They 

had established and developed admirable little commonwealths in the colonies; 
smce the beginnmg of the Revolution they had had experience of state gov¬ 
ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial; and, finally ttiey 
had earned on two successive national governments, with which they had 

7^® general outline of the new constitution 
seems to be English, it was really colonial. The president’s powers of mili- 

appomtment, and of veto were similar to those of the colonial 

A ww Rational courts were created on the model of colonial courts 

4Sn ta was accepted because such legislatures had been 

befoS 17^ fhP AmlSrf,; n parliamentary system as it existed 

0 e 1 / 60 the Americans had had no share; the later English system of parlia- 
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mentary responsibility was not yet developed, and had never been established 
in colonial governments; and they expressly excluded it from their new con¬ 
stitution. 

They were little more affected by the experience of other European nations. 
Just before they assembled, Madison drew up an elaborate abstract of ancient, 
mediaeval, and existing federal governments, of which he sent a copy to 
Washington. It is impossible to trace a single clause of the constitution 
to any suggestion in this paper. The chief source of the details of the con¬ 
stitution was the state constitutions and laws then in force. Thus the clause 
conferring a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal transcript 
from the Massachusetts constitution. In fact, the principal experiment 
in the constitution was the establishment of an electoral college; and of all 
parts of the system this has worked least as the framers expected. The 
constitution represents, therefore, the accumulated experience of the time; 
its success is due to the wisdom of the meihbers in selecting out of the mass 
of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. 

The real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the federal system 
which it set up. Eor the first tune in history an elaborate written consti¬ 
tution was applied to a federation; and the details were so skilfully arranged 
that the instrument framed for thirteen little agricultural communities 
works well for many large and populous states. A second novelty was a 
system of federal courts skilfully brought into harmony with the state judiciary. 
Even here we see an effect of the twelve years^ experience of imperfect federa¬ 
tion. The convention knew how to select institutions that would stand 
together; it also knew how to reject what would have weakened the structure. 

It was a long time before a compromise between the discordant elements 
could be reached. To declare the country a eentralised nation was to destroy 
the traditions of a century and a half; to leave it an assemblage of states, 
each claiming independence and Sovereignty, was to throw away the results 
of the Revolution. The convention finally agreed that while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powers, the states should retain all powers 
not specifically granted, and particularly the right to regulate their own 
internal affairs. 

These difficult points out of the way, the convention arranged the details 
of the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of presidential election. Many members inclined towards an executive coun¬ 
cil ; instead, it was agreed that there should be a president elected by congress; 
but almost at the last moment, on September 7th, 1787, the better plan of 
indirect election by the people was adopted. At one time the convention had 
agreed that congress should have the right of veto upon state laws; it was 
abandoned, and instead was introduced a clause that the constitution should 
be the supreme law of the land, and powerful courts were created to con¬ 
strue the law. 

In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehensive terms. Thus all the difficulties arising out of the unfriendly 
commercial legislation of states, and their interference with foreign treaties, 
were removed by the simple clause: The congress shall have power to regu¬ 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes.^^ The great question of taxation was settled by fourteen 
words: ^^The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises.^^ In a few respects the constitution was deficient. It 
did not profess to be all-comprehensive, for the details of the government 
were to be worked out in later statutes. There was, however, no provision 
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for future annexations of territory. N o safeguards were provided for the proper 
appointment and removal of public officers. The growth of corporations 
was not foreseen, and no distinct power was conferred upon congress either 
to create or to regulate them. Above all, the convention was obliged to leave 
untouched the questions connected with slavery which later disrupted the 
"Union. On September 17th, 1787, the convention finished its work. To 
the eloquent and terse phraseology of Gouverneur Morris we owe the nervous 
English of the great instrument. As the members were affixing their signa¬ 
tures, Franklin remarked, pointing to the picture of a sun painted behind the 
president’s chair; "I have often, in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears, 
looked without being able to tell whether it w’as rising or settingbut now 
at length I have the happiness to know it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
The new constitution was, strictly speaking, unconstitutional; it had been 
ratified by a process unknown to law. The situation was felt to be delicate, 
and the states were for the time being left to themselves. North Carolina 
came into the Union by a ratification of November 21st, 1789. It was sug¬ 
gested that the trade of states which did not recognise congress should be cut 
off, and Rhode Island yielded May 29th, 1790; her ratification completed 
the Union. 

"Was the new constitution an agreement between eleven states, or was it 
an instrument of government for the whole people? Upon this question 
depends the whole discussion about the nature of the Union and the right of 
secession. The first theory is that the constitution was a compact made 
Itetween sovereign states. Thus Hayne in 1830 declared that “before the 
constitution each state was an independent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rights and powers appertaining to independent nations. After the consti¬ 
tution was formed, they remained equally sovereign and independent as to 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. The true nature 
of the federal constitution, therefore, is a’^compact to which the states are 
parties.” The importance of the word “ compact ” is that it means an agree¬ 
ment which loses its force when any one of the parties ceases to observe it; 
a compact is little more than a treaty. Those who framed the constitution 
appeared to consider it no compact; for on May 30th, 1787, they voted that 
“no treaty or treaties among the whole or part of the states, as separate 
sovereignties, should be sufficient.” In fact, the reason for the violent oppo¬ 
sition to the ratification of the constitution was that when once ratified the 
states could not withdraw from it. Aaother view is presented by Webster 
in his reply to Hayne: “ It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the people’s gov¬ 
ernment, made for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people. The people of the "United States have declared that this constitution 
shall be the supreme law.” It is plain that the constitution does not rest 
simply upon the consent of the majority of the nation. No popular vote 
was taken or thought of; each act of ratification set forth that it proceeded 
from a convention of the people of a state. 

The real nature of the new constitution appears in the light of the previous 
history of the country. The articles of confederation had been a compact. 
The new constitution was meant to be stronger and more permanent. The 
constitution was, then, not a compact, but an instrument of government 
similar in its origin to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defects 
of the confederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national pride, 
it had performed an indispensable service: it had educated the American 
people to the point where they were willing to accept a permanent federal 
union.6 
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A GEEMAN CRITICISM OF THE CONSTITUTION (h. VON HOLST 

When we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
to one another; when we follow the development which, in consequence of 
this situation and these relations, their political affairs and political theories 
received during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and endeavour 
to express the result in a few words, we are compelled to say, with Justice 
Story, ^ that we ought to wonder, not at the obstinacy of the struggle of 1787 
and 1788, but at the fact that, despite everything, the constitution was finally 
adopted. The simple explanation of this is that it was a struggle for exist¬ 
ence, a struggle for the existence of the United States; and that after the dis¬ 
solution of the Philadelphia convention it could be saved only by the adoption 
of the proposed constitution, no matter how well grounded the objections 
that might be made to it 

The masses of the American people in their vanity and too great self¬ 
appreciation are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle of 1787 and 1788, 
or of employing it only as a name for the divine inspiration^' which guided 
and enlightened the ^Uathers" at Philadelphia. In Europe this view of the 
case has been generally accepted as correct. Much eloquence has been lav¬ 
ished in laudation of the ^^solated fact in history" that thirteen states, loosely 
bound together as one confederate body, did not see in the sword the only 
engine to weld together their political machinery, which was falling to pieces, 
but met in peaceful consultation and agreed to transform a confederacy of 
states into a federal state of masterly construction. In America this is an 
inexhaustible theme for Fourth-of-July orations, and in Europe it is only too 
frequently used as a text for doctrinarian politico-moral discussions. With 
history, however, it has nothing tg do. The historical fact is that the con¬ 
stitution had been extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people." 

^^Mr. Cobb the other night said it [the government of the Union] had 
proven a failure. A failure in what ? Why, we are the admiration of the 
civilised world, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is 
no failure of this government yet." In these words Alexander H. Stephens 
expressed his judgment concerning the constitution and the political history 
of the Union, on the eve of the four years' civil war. Four weeks later he 
accepted the position of vice-president of the Confederate states, a position 
which he retained until the close of the war. A few years after the restoration 
of the Union, he published a comprehensive treatise, which is at once an 
emphatic reiteration and explication of that declaration and a justification 
of the rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of American history can solve the enigma how a man of so much acute¬ 
ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who has spent his whole life 
in the study of political questions, could honestly say that his views and his 
actions were in complete harmony. 

It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship of the 
constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution 
for the United States. By degrees it came to be universally considered as a 
masterpiece, applicable to every country. For four years the people of the 
United States tore one another to pieces in the most frightful civil war recorded 
in history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was following the 
standard of the constitution. A model constitution—so far as it is allowable 


P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1876, by Callaghan & Co.] 
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at all to speak of such a one—would have done poor service for the United 
States. Besides, it is very probable that it would not have been ratified. 

Alm ost from the very day on which the new order of things was inaugurated 
the conflict between the opposing tendencies broke out anew, and before the 
close of the century it attained a degree which suggested very serious fears. 
Were it not that the letter of the constitution permitted all parties to verge 
upon the actual dissolution of the Union, without feeling themselves respon¬ 
sible for a breach of the constitution, it is likely that long before 1861 a serious 
attempt in that direction would have been made. Calhoun and his disciples 
were not the authors of the doctrine of nullification and secession. That 
question is as old as the constitution itself, and has always been a living one, 
even when it has not been one of life and death. Its roots lay in the actual 
circumstances of the time, and the constitution was the living expression of 
these actual circumstaaces.3 


JUDSON S. LANDON ON THE EXECUTIVE AND THE SUPKEME JUDICIARY^ 

The duties of the president were prescribed. As the first oflicer of the 
nation, it was agreed that he ought to be the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and of the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States. He was permitted to make treaties by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the senate, and could therefore make peace; but he was not permitted 
to declare war, lest his ambition should lead the nation into useless wars. 
That power was vested in congress. Vast and almost unlimited executive 
powers were conferred by the provisions, “The executive power shall be 
vested in a president” and “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The only expressions in the constituticTn authorising a cabinet are “the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments,” whose opinion the 
president may require in writing, “and heads of departments” and “any 
department.” His independence of congress and influence over legislation 
were provided for by giving him a qualified veto power. His fidelity was 
secured by his oath of office and liability to impeachment. Great as is the 
presidential office by reason of the powers and duties intrusted to it by the 
constitution, it has become still greater, because congress has intrusted it 
with many discretionary powers which it can limit, or prescribe the means 
and methods of performance. Its greatness is partly of constitutional and 
partly of legislative creation. It is often said that the president has greater 
power than any constitutional monarch; if this is so, it is largely because 
congress has made it so. It is our pleasure, not our obligation, that makes 
him so great. 

The federal judiciary was the subject of the careful attention of the very 
able lawyers of the convention. The power of the confederacy to enforce the 
decrees of its courts was dependent upon the support of the states. There 
was need of a uniform rule of decision upon federal cases m the several state 
com'ts. There should be one ultimate power of decision and enforcement, 
and that must be the judicial power of the Union. That power, having no 
will of its own, should utter the will of the supreme law. Behind it sWld 
be the power of the nation, but the wisdom and moral influence of the judicial 
power should be so pre-eminent that the sword which was ready to support it 

* [Reproduced by permission of Houghton, MiflSin & Co. Copyright, 1900, by Judson 
S. Landon.] 
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should rust in its scabbard. Thus too the Union should pledge its justice 
against the danger of its power. 

To make this department as independent as possible, it was agreed that 
the judges should hold office during good behaviour. It was also agreed that 
it should not have any jurisdiction over cases arising in a state, between its 
citizens, in respect to matters wholly controlled by state laws. But the court 
should have jurisdiction over eases controlled by the laws of the United States, 
its constitution, and treaties. 

It was resolved to provide a supreme court and inferior courts. To the 
supreme court was given appellate jurisdiction. All this seems very simple. 
But in these simple regulations lies the most admirable and important 
feature of the whole constitution. Without it the system might have failed. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court has, more than any other 
agency, composed dissensions, settled conflicting claims, and defined the 
powers by which the nation has developed into its stable greatness. 

Under these happy provisions, whatever law any state may pass, no matter 
how much it conflicts with the constitution of the United States, it may go 
upon the statute-book of the state without exciting the least apprehension 
or alarm. There it will quietly repose until somebody seeks to assert or deny 
the right or duty which this law purports to confer or enjoin. The opposite 
party then challenges the state law as contrary to the supreme law of the 
constitution of the United States. Under the practice adopted, if the state 
courts hold the state law to be unconstitutional, no appeal is necessary to 
vindicate the national power; but if the state courts sustain the validity of 
the state law, an appeal lies to the supreme court of the United States, and 
that court will decide whether the state law is valid or void. 

If it decide that it is void, it is to all intents and purposes not merely 
practically repealed, but declared never to have existed. In like manner, 
if congress enact any law in conflict with the constitution of the United States, 
whether by violating the rights reserved to the states, or by exercising powers 
not conferred by the constitution, the supreme court, whenever a case comes 
before it in v/hich the question is raised—and its determination is decisive of 
the case—declares the act of congress void.<^ 


Washington's first administration; Hamilton's finances 

The name of Washington was almost a part of the constitution. “The 
constitution would never have been adopted”—thus Edmund Randolph, by 
no means a strong adherent to Washington, wrote to him afterwards—“but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expectation that you 
would execute it.” The presidential electors gave in their votes without a 
single exception in favour of Washington; and he consented to what he had 
reason to call “this last great sacrifice.” 

The two houses of congress had been organised in New York, after a month’s 
delay, March 4th being the appointed day; and the house not having a quorum 
till March 30th, the senate none till April 6th. A day or two before Wash¬ 
ington’s arrival, John Adams took his place as vice-president. The inau¬ 
guration of the president, postponed a few days after he was ready for the 
ceremony, at length completed the organisation of the government (April 
30th, 1789). Whatever has been said of the solemnity of former periods, 
or of former duties, must be repeated with stronger emphasis of the work 
now before Washington and his coadjutors. Of far greater difficulty than the 
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formation of the constitution was the setting it in operation. Its prin¬ 
ciples were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four millions. 
The census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 59,466; slaves, 697,- 
897; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirteen states. 

The great feature of the opening years of Washington's administration 
was the work of congress, the body upon whose laws the government depended 
for movement, if not for life. The departments were organised: one of state, 
one of the treasury, and one of war, each being under the control of a sec¬ 
retary. The three secretaries, with an attorney-general, constituted the cab¬ 
inet of the president; the postmaster-general not being a cabinet officer xmtil 
a later period. Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson the first secretary 
of state, Alexander Hamilton the first secretary of the treasury, Henry Knox 
the first secretary of war, Edmund Randolph the first attorney-general, and 
Samuel Osgood the first postmaster-general (September, 1789).^ At the 
same time he made his appointments for the offices of the judiciary, con¬ 
gress having created a supreme court, with circuit and district courts appended. 
John Jay was the first chief justice of the United States. 

Congress had already launched into constitutional discussions. The 
amendments to the constitution, proposed by the different states, were 
numerous enough—fifty and upwards—to call for early attention. It was 
not suggested either by the states or by their congressional representatives 
to make any fundamental alterations in the constitution. They were con¬ 
tented with a few articles, declaring the states and the people in possession 
of all the powers and all the rights not expressly surrendered to the general 
government. These articles, to the number of ten, were adopted by congress, 
and accepted by the states. 

A far more vital matter was the revenue. To this congress addressed 
itself in the first weeks of the session. The result of long and difficult debates 
was the enactment of a tariff, intended to serve at once for revenue and 
for protection of domestic interests. A tonnage duty, with great advantages 
to American shipping, was also adopted. Some time afterwards, indeed 
towards the close of the first congress, an excise was laid on domestic spirits. 
These measures were modified at intervals. But beneath them, in all their 
forms, there continued the principle, that the duties upon imports were to 
provide for government in the shape of a revenue, and for the nation in the 
shape of protection. 

It fell to the first congress, likewise, to provide for the public credit. 
The debts of the confederation amounted to $54,000,000, or to $80,000,000 
if the debts of the states, incurred for general objects, were added. It was 
the plan of Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, that these debts should be 
taken as a whole to be assumed and funded by the new government. Those 
who, like the proposer of the system, desired to see the national government 
strong, advocated its being made the centre of the public credit; while those 
who inclined to the rights of the states preferred to have the debt remain 
in state rather than in national stocks. 

The question was not decided upon any abstract grounds. It had been 
a bone of contention where the seat of the general government should be 
located, some going for one place and some for another. When the house 
of representatives decided against assuming the state debts, the advocates 
of the assumption hit upon the plan of securing the necessary votes from 
some of the Virginian or Maryland members by consenting to fix the pro¬ 
jected capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the capital until 1800. 
The bait was snapped at, and a measure on which the honour of the states, 
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if not of the nation, depended passed by means of unconcealed intrigue.^ 
The state debts were then assumed, not in mass, but in certain proportions. 
This being the chief object of altercation, the frmding of the domestic and 
foreign debt of the general government was rapidly completed (August 4th, 
1790). The transaction was by no means to the satisfaction of the entire 
nation. 

The public creditors, on the other hand, were delighted. All the moneyed 
interests of the country, indeed, were quickened, the public bonds being so 
much additional capital thrown into the world of industry and of commerce. 
The creation of a national bank, with the design of sustaining the financial 
operations of government, took place in the early part of the following year 
(1791). On the opening of the subscription books, a signal proof of the 
confidence now placed in the national credit was given, the whole number 
of shares offered being taken up in two hours./ 

HAMILTON AND HIS WORK 

John Fiske«entertains the highest admiration for Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he characterises as perhaps the most precocious man of his time, with 
the possible exception of William Pitt. Fiske declares that the American 
f^^overnment is to-day, as to many substantial particulars, moving along the 
lines first pointed out by Hamilton. It is admitted that his economic views 
lacked something of finality, but this could scarcely have been otherwise in 
an age preceding the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Com- 
loaring Hamilton with his own contemporaries, it is doubtless just to assert 
that he was surpassed in a comprehensive view of the financial situation by 
no other American save perhaps Albert Gallatin. But Hamilton was much 
more than a mere financier. He was an orator and writer, a practical lawyer, 
find a clear-headed student of politics, who was able to put his political^ views 
t/O the tost of practice. It is conceded, however, that he lacked faith in the 
< leniocratic government, and that he sometimes proceeded^ along by-paths 
towards ends that he considered desirable, in a manner which, in the most 
tiharitablo interpretation, showed “ impatience of temperament ”; and 
wliich, as McMaster ^ does not hesitate to affirm, is susceptible of _ being 
interpreted—or, at least, was interpreted by many of his contemporaries—as 
<,)ut aufl out unscrupulousness. But this, after all, is no rnore than has been 
xirgcd by party opponents against every_ politician of prominence ; and there 
is nothing in evidence to disprove the friendlier estimate, according to which 
1 lamiltori strove to attain ends that he believed were conducive to the 
tniblic weal. McMaster asserts that Hamilton’s zeal, industry, and ability 

a public servant “ were never attacked even by Jefferson, who hated him 
with an animosity more implacable than the aniinosity of Burr ” ; and, if 
this be true, it can hardly be supposed that Hamilton “ followed dark and 
crooked ways ” from evil motives. _ , 

In estimating Hamilton’s capacities, McMaster is at_ one with the 
frcnerality of critics. He declares that Hamilton at thirty-two had a 
I'naturity of judgment and fitness for ca,rrying out high political aims 
comparable to that of any man of his time who was twenty years his 
senior. As secretary Hamilton at once set to work to prepare a report 

[' The whole compromise was a bargain between the North and the South. The “ geograph- 
ical” and “sectional” character of the parties was a matter of frequent mention and lament. 
It is well to call special attention to this, because the erroneous view largely prevailed atter- 
■wards that the mischievous political division of the country by a geographical line dates 
l>ack only to the Missouri Compromise.— Von Holst./] 
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on the state of the national debt, and to devise the most equitable system 
of taxation by which the obligation might be met. But, long before his 
work was completed, the houses of congress met and began to grapple, 
after their own fashion, with the same momentous problem. The result of 
their labours was the financial policy that McMaster characterises as 
fruitful of wonders,’’ and as bringing to the front for the first time 
questions which were long to remain a source of public unrest, and were 
ultimately to lead to an appeal to the sword. McMaster points out that in 
January, 1791, the funded debt of the United States amounted to 
$75,463,476, a sum which the anti-federalists believed would ruin the 
country if funded ; and that seventy-five years later, when this sum had 
long since been paid off, the Civil War created a new debt thirty-seven 
times as great—aggregating the almost unthinkable sum of $2,844,649,626— 
and that this colossal debt was borne with ease. But it must not be over¬ 
looked, if we would draw a correct inference, that in the meantime the 
United States had developed into a power of first magnitude.« 

Washington’s second teem; the whisky insurbection 

New states were presenting themselves for admission into the line of the 
thirteen. The consent of New York having been obtained, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Provision was already made for the entrance 
of Kentucky in the following year (June 1st, 1792). The territory south of 
the Ohio w'as subsequently admitted as the state of Tennessee (June 1st, 
1796). The general government itself was concentrated in Washington. 
Jefferson, the head of the republicans, wrote to him: The confidence of the 
whole Union is centred in youf Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer to every argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on.” ^Ht is clear,” wrote Hamilton, the leader 
of the federalists, “that if you continue in office nothing materially mis¬ 
chievous is to be apprehended; if you quit, much is to be dreaded.” Thus 
urged, Washington could do no less than accept the unanimous summons 
to another term of labour for his country. Adams was again chosen vice- 
president (1792-1793). 

There was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani¬ 
mosity of parties had spared him, but without being checked by him. He 
vainly exerted himself to keep the peace, even in his own cabinet. Jefferson 
and Hamilton were at swords’ points, and at swords’ points they remained 
until Jefferson retired (1794). In congress all was uproar. The slightest ques¬ 
tion sufficed to set the northerner against the southerner, the federalist against 
the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increasing. A new party, 
chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathered under the name of democrats, 
in societies of which the model was taken from abroad, and which, as Washing¬ 
ton wrote, might “shake the government to its foundation.” 

The fearful passion of the time at length broke out in insurrection. In 
consequence of the excise upon domestic spirits, some parts of the country 
where distillation was common had been greatly discontented. North Caro¬ 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the interior counties of those states, had 
been agitated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws (1792). 
The excitement gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, after vari¬ 
ous acts of violence, an armed convention, seven thousand strong, met at Brad- 
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dock^s Field (August, 1794). The president of this assembly was a Colonel 
Coo’k; the secretary, Albert Gallatin, a Swiss emigrant, and the commander 
of the troops a lawyer named Bradford. Of course the objects of so large a 
body were various; some being intent merely upon suspending the collection 
of the excise, while others meditated the possession of the country and separa¬ 
tion from the Union. The president at once put forth a proclamation announc¬ 
ing the march of fifteen thousand militia from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The president himself took the field for a few days; 
but finding that the insurgents had disappeared before the approach of his 
troops, he left his officers—General Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, being 
commander-in-chief—to complete the work that was no sooner begun than 
it was ended. A considerable number of prisoners was taken in November, 
but no executions followed. Enough had been done to decide “ the contest,^' 
as Washington described it, whether a small proportion of the United States 
shall dictate to the whole Union. 

The same year (1794) witnessed the suppression by Anthony Wayne of a 
danger, half domestic and half foreign—a long-continued Indian war, in which 
two expeditions had been defeated in 1790 and 1791. No part of Washington's 
administration, domestic or foreign, was more original or more benign than 
the policy which he constantly urged towards the Indians of the United States. 
To save them from the frauds of traders, a national system of trade was adopted. 
To protect them from the aggressions of borderers, as well as to secure them 
in the rights allowed them by their treaties, a number of laws were prepared. 

A far more savage foe than the Indian was appeased at the same period, 
but with much less credit, it must be added, to the nation. This was the dey 
of Algiers, who, with a number of neighbours like himself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical craft. Singular to say,*the sway of these buccaneering 
potentates was acknowledged by the European states, who paid an annual 
tribute on condition of their comiJierce being spared. Ten years before the 
present date the freebooters of the dey of Algiers had captured two American 
vessels and thrown their crews into bondage. He now (1795) consented to 
release his captives and to respect the merchantmen of the United States, on 
the reception of a tribute like that received from the powers of Europe. Three- 
quarters of a million were paid down, an annual payment of full fifty thousand 
dollars being promised in addition. Other treaties of the same sort with 
Tripoli and Tunis were under way, 

RELATION'S WITH FRANCE; CITIZEN GENET 

A special envoy, Thomas Pinckney, was sent to Spain. It took him nearly 
a year to bring about a treaty defining the Florida boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the United States (1795). Britain continued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory until 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of the sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon commerce, as if she would have kept the Amer¬ 
icans at a distance from her shores. France, on the contrary, was still the 
friend of the rising nation, and not only as its patron but as its follower. The 
same year that Washington entered the presidency the French Revolution 
began. Its early movements, professedly inspired by those that had^ taken 
place in America, kindled all the sympathies of American hearts. Hitherto 
the bond between them and the French was one of gratitude and of depend¬ 
ence ; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. But the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for France. 
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Many paused, and turning with distrust from the scenes of which France was 
the unhappy theatre, looked with kinder emotions towards the sedater Britain. 
It would be too much to say that this led to a British party; but it did lead 
to a neutral one, while, on the other hand, a French party applauded the license 
as well as the liberty of the Revolution. This party was the republican, its 
more impetuous members being the democratic-republicans. Their opponents 
were the federalists. France declared war against Britain. The nation was 
again close upon the breakers, when Washington—^never greater, never wiser— 
issued his proclamation of neutrality, making it known that the duty and 
interest of the United States require that they should with sincerity and good 
faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial towards the belligerent 
powers (April 22nd, 1793). It is a memorable act in history. Its purpose is 
not always rightly estimated. Look at the nation, tasked to its utmost, one 
may almost say, to subdue a few Indian tribes, obliged to pay tribute to the 
Algerines, unable to keep the Spaniards to their obligations, and we shall not 
behold a power that could enter safely into European wars. If such a thing 
were attempted, it would be at the hazard of the independence that had been 
achieved. 

France, having baptised herself a republic in the blood of her king, Louis 
XVI, sent a new minister to the United States in the person of “ Citizen 
Genet. An enthusiastic representative of his nation. Genet excited a fresh 
enthusiasm in the French party of America. Feasted at Charleston, where he 
landed (April, 1793), and at all the principal places on the route northward, 
he was led to imagine the entire country at his feet, or at those of the French 
Republic. He began at Charleston to send out privateers and to order that 
their prizes should be tried and condemned by the French consuls in the United 
States. It was a part of the -treaty of commerce between the two nations 
that the privateers and prizes of the French should be admitted to the Amer¬ 
ican ports. But Gen6t was soon to be cheeked. He did battle for his priva¬ 
teers and his courts; appealed from the executive to congress and the people, 
and pursued so extreme a course as to set his supporters and his opponents 
bitterly at variance. The French party now went openly for war against 
England. “Marat, Robespierre, Brissot, and the Mountain,^^ says Vice- 
President Adams,^ “were the constant themes of panegyric and the daily 
toasts at table. Washington's house was surrounded by an innumerable mul¬ 
titude from day to day, huzzaing, demanding war against England, cursing 
Washington, and crying, ^Success to the French patriots and virtuous repub¬ 
licans ! ''' “ I had rather be in my grave,'' exclaimed Washington one day in 
great excitement, “than in my present situation." He was equal, however, 
and more than equal, to his duty, and, supported by his cabinet, in August he 
sent to request the recall of Genet. ^ As the party by which Gen^t had been 
commissioned had sunk to ruin, their successors readily appointed a minister 
of their own—“Citizen" Fauchet. 


THE JAY TEEATY; WASHINGTON'S UNPOPULABITY 

But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mere 
change of ministers. France had pronounced against the neutrality of Amer¬ 
ica—^not, indeed, by direct menace or violence, but by ordering that neutral 
vessels, containing goods belonging to her enemies, should be captured (May 
1st, 1793). An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux. Both 
these measures were decided violations of the treaty with America. The 
most that France did, however, was as nothing compared with the extremes 
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to which, her chief enemy, Great Britain, resorted. France had ordered that 
the goods of an enemy were liable to capture. In June, Great Britain ordered 
that the goods of a neutral power, if consisting of provisions for the enemy, 
were to be captured or bought up, unless shipped to a friendly port. This was 
followed in November by an order that all vessels laden with the produce of 
a French colony, or with supplies for the same, were lawful prizes—a decree 
so arbitrary that it was soon modified by the nation that issued it (January, 
1794). Worse than all. Great Britain claimed the right to impress into her 
service every seaman of British birth, wherever he might be found; so that 
the ships of the United States would be stopped, searched, and stripped of 
their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often happened that 
American sailors as well as British were the victims of this impressment. A 
thrill of indignation and of defiance against such proceedings ran through the 
Americans. They would have been less than freemen, less, even, than men, 
to have borne with such injuries in silence. 

The very party most opposed to France was earnest in sustaining the 
necessity of preparations for war, defensive, indeed, but still war with Great 
Britain. A temporary embargo upon the American ports was voted by con¬ 
gress, for the purpose of suspending commercial intercourse (March, 1794). 
One hint that Washington, the still trusted though still slandered magistrate, 
was in favour of arming, and the nation would have armed. 

It was proposed to send a special mission to Great Britain. Washington 
selected Chief-Justice Jay (April, 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amongst 
all the prominent figures of the time, Jay^s is almost, perhaps altogether, the 
only one that stands close to Washington's, aloof from the tarnishes and the 
collisions of opposing parties. No other man was so fit to join with Washing¬ 
ton in rescuing the nation from its present periJs. Accordingly, Jay proceeded 
to England and after some months of anxious diplomacy obtained a treaty 
(November). It was not much to^ obtain. The United States agreeing to 
indemnify their British creditors, Great Britain consented to surrender the 
posts which she had so long held in the west, the surrender to take effect 
June 1st, 1796. A few concessions to the claims of American commerce were 
made; but the rigid policy of Britain, especially in relation to her colonial 
trade, was strongly maintained. In short, the treaty did not acknowledge 
the rights of the Americans as neutrals, or their privileges as traders—both 
matters of the highest importance to their commercial interests. At the same 
time, the earlier points of controversy were determined, and from the later 
ones the sting was taken away, at least in some degree. So Jay thought, so 
Washington, though neither considered the treaty decidedly satisfactory. It 
was better at any rate, they reasoned, than war. Thus, too, reasoned the sen¬ 
ate, who, convened in special session (June, 1795), advised the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Not thus, however, the nation. If the necessity of the treaty, even as it 
stood, needed to be proved, the proof was the general insanity which it pro¬ 
voked. Meetings were held everywhere; harangues were made, resolutions 
passed; copies of the treaty were destroyed; Jay was burned in effigy. The 
French and the American flags waved together over these scenes; while the 
British ensign was dragged through the dirt and burned before the doors of 
the British representatives. 

The example of Virginia was imitated in congress, where the phrase 
of undiminished confidences^ was also stricken from an address of the 
house to the president (December). As the session progressed, a fierce 
struggle arose with respect to the bills for carrying out the British treaty. 
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A three weeks' debate terminated in a call upon the president for the speci¬ 
fied documents. He and his cabinet being alike of opinion that the house 
had transgressed its powers, the call was refused. After a fortnight's debate, 
in which Fisher Ames distinguished himself above all his colleagues in defend¬ 
ing the treaty, a vote, by a bare majority, determined that the house would 
proceed to its duty (March, April, 1796). By this time the frenzy out of doors 
had died away. 

Thus terminated the great event of Washington's administration. The 
proclamation of neutrality was the first decisive step; the treaty with Great 
Britain was the second, and, for the present, the last. ^ The point thus gained 
may be called the starting-point of the infant nation in its foreign relations. 
But if the French party of the United States, if the minister of the United 
States to France, James Monroe, were indignant at the British treaty, it was 
but natural that France should be the same. The French government 
announced to Mr. Monroe that they considered their alliance with the United 
States to be at an end (February, 1796). To prove that they were in earnest, 
the authorities of France, in addition to their previous orders of capture and 
embargo, decreed that neutral vessels were to be treated exactly as they were 
treated by the British; that is, stopped, searched, and^ seized upon the seas 
(July). This was subsequently made known to the United States by a com¬ 
munication from the French envoy, Adet, who improved the opportunity 
by appealing to the people to take part with France and against Great Britain. 
To restore matters, as far as possible, to a better position, Washington had 
sent out Charles C. Pinckney as minister to France, in the place of Monroe 
(September). 

The parties—^northern and southern, federalist and republican, anti- 
French and French—that racked the nation were never so inuch agitated. 
Newspapers, especially those published at Philadelphia, carried the hostile 
notes from congress to the nation, and echoed them back to congress. ^ It 
is difficult, without having room for extracts, to convey any idea of the viru¬ 
lence of political writing at the time. Both the administration and its head 
were objects of the fiercest assault. Washington wrote with natural indigna¬ 
tion of the abuse which he, “no party man," as he truly called himself, had 
received, “and that, too, in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket." ^ It was amidst these outrages that Washington sent forth 
his farewell address to the people of the United States (September 17th, 
1796). Soon afterwards congress came together, and showed that many 
of its members were violent against the retiring president. On the proposal 
of an address of grateful acknowledgments from the house of representatives, 
a man from Washington's own state, William B. Giles, of Virginia, took 
exception to the more expressive passages. The same attitude was taken 
by a considerable number, and amongst them Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 

P Forged letters purporting to show Washington’s desire to abandon the revolutionary 
stmggle were published; he was accused of drawing more than his salary; hints of the pro¬ 
priety of a guillotine for his benefit began to appear; some spoke of him as the “stepfather 
of his country.” ^ The attacks embittered the close of his term of service; he declared, in a 
cabinet-ineeting in 1793, that ^‘he had never repented but once the having slipped the moment 
of resigning his office, and that was every moment since.” Indeed, the most unpleasant 
portions of Jefferson’s Arui are those in which, with an air of psychological dissection, he 
details the storms of passion into which the president was hurried by the newspaper attacks 
upon him. These attacks, however, came from a very small fraction of the politicians; the 
people never wavered in their devotion to the president, and his election would have been 
unanimous in 1796, as in 1789 and 1792, if he had been willing to serve.— ^Alexander John¬ 
ston 
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nessee. “Although he is soon to become a private citizen/^ wrote Wash¬ 
ington of himself (January, 1797), “his opinions are to be knocked down, 
and his character reduced as low as they are capable of sinking it/^ 

If Washington could thus excite animosity and wrong, what must it have 
been with ordinary men? The country seemed imwilling to be pacified, 
unwilling to be saved. 

Washington retired. He had done even greater things at the head of 
the government than he had done at the head of the army. But it was beyond 
his power to change the character of the nation. He left it as he found it 
—divided and impassioned. Yet he left it as he had not found it—^with a 
constitution in operation, with principles and with laws in action—on the 
road to increase and to maturity. 

At the close of the century which he adorned Washington died (Decem¬ 
ber 14th, 1799). His retirement, to which he had looked forward so long¬ 
ingly, had been disturbed. He had been greatly occupied with the organisa¬ 
tion of the provisional army, of which he had been appointed chief—the last 
of his many services to his country. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time; himself inclined to the support of federalist 
principles, he had been to some degree drawn into the whirl of political move¬ 
ments. Perhaps it was not too soon for his peace or for his fame that he 
was taken away. Beside his grave his countrymen stood united for an instant, 
then returned to their divisions and their strifes. His memory continued 
to plead, and not unavailingly, for love of country and of countrymen./ 

VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF WASHINGTON 

It has been our custom to give varying characterisations of great historical 
characters. Among these Washington stands in the front rank as patriot, 
soldier, statesman, and man. In none of these qualities is he exceeded in 
history; in the purity of his lifelong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. 
On these points, aside from certain contemporary attacks of faction, there 
is no divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. The 
only point of dispute is his rank as a general. His soldiership is not questioned 
nor his abilities as a tactician and man of resource and courage in action. 
It is as a strategist that he has been criticised—and also eulogised. We have 
previously quoted some animadversions on his battle plans. We can only 
emphasise the fact that, after all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not accept defeat, and that he won what he fought for, and left it as his monu¬ 
ment. He was undoubtedly no epoch-making general, but as a man of honour, 
a lover and benefactor of his kind, a man whose works live after him in 
increasing glory, he makes such self-maniacs as Alexander, Ca 0 sar, and Napo¬ 
leon dwindle into insignificance or loom up only as monstrosities. Alexander 
left an empire of chaos; Csesar, assassinated by his own friends, marked 
the end of a republic; Napoleon left France smaller than he found it. Indeed, 
the very republic which gave birth to Napoleon and which he overthrew only 
for a few years—that very republic was largely the result of Washington's 
successes and his ideals. 

We shall give only foreign estimates: British, German, and French. The 
American opinion need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approach to the apotheosis of deification as a nation can ever make, and it 
finds its summing-up in the phrase, “The Father of his Country.'^ He is 
the standard by which all other statesmen and patriots are tested—and 
found wanting.^ 
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Lord Brougham 


The relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experien 
when, turning from the contemplation of such a 

eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or of any age . It will be the di 
of the historian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of commemorat 
this illustrious man; and until time shall be no more will a test of the progr 
which our race has made in wisdom, and virtue be derived fi om the venerat 
paid to the immortal name of Washington.// 


The Earl of Stanhope 

In the mind of Washington punctuality and precision did not, as we of 
find them, turn in any degree to selfishness. Nor yet was his constant re, 
larity of habits attended by undue forniality of manner. In one ot his m 
private letters there appears given incidentally, and as it were by char 
a golden rule upon that subject: “As to the gentlemen you mention, I can. 
charge myself with incivility, or—what in my opinion is tantamount—cc 
monious civility.'' In figure Washington was strongly built and tall (ab* 
six feet high), in countenance grave, unimpassioned, and benign. An inb 
worth, an unaffected dignity, beamed forth in every look as in every w 
and deed. No man, whether friend or enemy, ever viewed without resp 
the noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence in him of ev 
artifice and every affectation. 

Mark how brightly the first forbearance of Washington combines with 
subsequent determination; how he who had been slow to come forw 
was magnanimous in perseverirfg. When defeat had overtaken the Ameri 
army, when subjugation by the British rose in view, when not a few of 
earliest (Reclaimers against England were, more or less privately, seek 
to make terms for themselves, and fitting their own necks to the yoke, 
high spirit of Washington never for a moment quailed; he repeatedly decla 
that if the colonies were finally overpowered he was resolved to quit tl: 
forever, and, assembling as many people as would follow, go and estab 
an independent state in the West, on the rivers Mississippi and Misso 
There is a lofty saying which the Spaniards of old were wont to engrave 
their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness might have ador: 
the sword of Washington: “Never draw me without reason; never she 
me without honour !" 

Nor was Washington in any measure open to the same reproach as 
ancient Homans, or some of his own countrymen at present—that w' 
eager for freedom themselves they would rivet the chains of their slave, 
him at least could never be applied Doctor Johnson's taunting words: “E 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroej 
The views of Washington on this great question are best shown at the cl 
of the Revolutionary War, and at a period of calm deliberation, in one of 
letters to La Fayette: “Your late purchase of an estate in Cayenne wi" 
view of emancipating the slaves on it is a generous and noble proof of y 
h^umanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally i 
the minds of the people of this country !" 

There was certainly no period in his career when he would not have j 
fully exchanged ^had his high sense of duty allowed him—^the cares of p 
he for the ease of Private life. And this wish for retirement, strong and 
cere as it was m Y ashington, seems the more remarkable since it was 
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with him, as with so many other great men, prompted in any degree by the 
love of literature. He was not like Cicero, when shrinking in affright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond regret 
to the well-stored library of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was not like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an ungrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 
for all time to come his immortal history. Neither reading nor writing 
as such had any charms for Washington. But he was zealously devoted 
to the earliest and most needful of all the toils of man—^he loved to be a 
feeder of flocks and a tiller of the ground. 

It has been justly remarked that of General Washington there are fewer 
anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any other great man on record. There were 
none of those checkered hues, none of those warring emotions, in which 
biography delights. There was no contrast of lights and shades, no flickering 
of the flame; it was a mild light that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered 
and warmed. His contemporaries or his close observers, as Jefferson^ and 
Gallatin,^ assert that he had naturally strong passions, but had attained 
complete mastery over them. In self-control, indeed, he has never been 
surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasions, and on strong provocation, 
there was wrung from him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled 
by the dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he deliberated slowly; 
nor could any urgency or peril move him from his serene composure, his 
calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and truth were also ever present in 
his mind. 

Not a single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career when 
he was impelled by any but an upright motive, or endeavoured to attain an 
object by any but worthy means. Such are gome of the high qualities which 
have justly earned for General Washington the admiration even of the coun¬ 
try he opposed, and not merely admiration but the gratitude and affection 
of his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, when its toils 
were over and its earthly course had been run, was offered the unanimous 
homage of the assembled congress, all clad in deep mourning for their common 
loss, as to the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens.^^ At this day in the United States the reverence for his 
character is, as it should be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with 
nearly all English statesmen, to one party, one province, or one creed. Such 
reverence for Washington is felt even by those who wander farthest from the 
paths in which he trod. Thus may it be said of this most virtuous man 
what in days of old was said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart 
most widely from her precepts still keep holy and bow down to her name.P 

John Richard Green 

John Richard Green is among the more modern writers who have 
spoken of Washington with similar enthusiasm. He commends the serene 
calmness of temper that told of perfect self-mastery; yet curiously enough 
he says that there was little in Washington's outward bearing to reveal his 
grandeur of soul; whereas in reality, it would appear that rarely has a hero 
possessed physical gifts more closely in keeping with his nobility of character. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that the colonists did not at first fully appreciate 
the greatness of their leader. As Green remarks, it was only after he had 
been tested through years of danger and defeat that he came to be under¬ 
stood at his full worth. Then it came to pass that men reposed in him 
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“« and faith such as few other men have won.” It is even true, no 
do^ibt that a large number of his contemporaries regarded him with rever- 
fnr7 ’ a correct interpretation of history requires that we should 
remember that even to the last, Washington had his full quota of political 
nnnonents who criticised him as antagonists are wont to critmise. It is not 
in^he nature of things that a great man should be regarded by all his con- 
SmporSSTn quite §ie seme fight with which he is Viewed by postenty. 
Washington was no exception to this 

Sir Archibald Alison 

Modem history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible in resolution, firm in conduct, incorruptible in integrity, he brought 
to the helm of a victorious republic the simplicity and innocence of rural 
life * he was forced into greatness by circumstances rather than led into it by 
inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs 
and the perseverance of his character than by any extraordinary genius for the 
art of 'war. A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, 
he was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the indepen 
dence of his country was secured; and bequeathed to his countryrnen an 
address on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions of 
uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was modest, without 
diffidence; sensible to the voice of fame, without vanity; independent and dig¬ 
nified, without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to liberty, but not to 
licentiousness—^not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from her British descent. Accordingly, after hav¬ 
ing signalised his life by successful resistance to English oppression, he closed 
it by the warmest advice to cifltivate the friendship of Great Britain, and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its emancipated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambi¬ 
tion; a Sulla without his crimes; and, after having raised his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career by a vol¬ 
untary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people had bestowed. 

If it is the highest glory of England to have given birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a man, and if she cannot number him among 
those who have extended her provinces or augmented her dominions, she 
may at least feel a legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with herself, and indulge 
with satisfaction in the reflection that that vast empire whiclx neither the 
ambition of Louis XIV nor the power of Napoleon could dismember received 
its first shock from the courage which she had communicated to her own 
offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other states, 
real liberty has arisen in that nation alone which inherited in its veins the 
genuine principles of British freedom.^* 


Henri Martin 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth-act of a society the most 
irntrammelled and soon to be the vastest that the world has ever known. 
m the union of Protestant Christianity with eighteenth-century philosophy 
•f^ 1 ^ gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be 

Its aeienders and its guides during its early years, and each was the particular 
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representative of one of its parent sources: Washington, of tradition, but 
tradition transformed, and of progressive Protestantism enlightened and tol¬ 
erant ; Franklin, type of the age, of the movement of Locke and Rousseau— 
philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element. 

Washington shook off ill-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though he lacked the artistic and 
poetic dan that marked Epaminondas and all the Greeks. As Theodore 
Fabas « has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose grandeur 
does not at first strike the eye, precisely because of the perfect harmony of 
their proportion and because no one feature seizes the attention. “The 
sanest of great men,” he was the very personification of the most rationalist 
of peoples, and his “august good sense,” to use the happy expression of 
Eugene Pelletan,^ was nothing but the distinctively Anglo-American quality 
exalted to the sublime. 

During this time Franklin, America’s other glory, had quitted his country 
the better to serve her. After having edited the immortal Declaration, 
he had gone to obtain the French alliance. The United States had made 
admirable choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; 
enlightened and uplifted in opinion by Diderot; not Protestant, like the 
majority, but deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and 
Rousseau; a physicist of the first order in that century; passionately devoted 
to the natural sciences, simple in dress and manners like Jean Jacques and 
his heroes, and yet the most spiritual and refined of men; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and elasticity; at one and the same time a man of antiquity 
in certain phases and the most modern product of his day; redeeming his 
lack of ideality by the excellent moral equilibrium which he possessed in com¬ 
mon with Washington, though in a degree at opce wider, more comprehensive, 
and less severe—it was natural that he should appeal to France in all his 
sentiments, in all his ideas. He cqpquered the learned by the good sense of 
his genius; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his r61e; the frivolous 
by the originality of his position and his physiognomy. At the end of but 
a few days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and Philadelphia.^ 

Charles von Rotteck 

America had placed herself between magnificence and ruin in 1776. In 
this position, in which such a great destiny was involved, she needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. And she found him, put him at her 
head, and showed herself worthy of him. With newly levied soldiers, hardly 
provided with suitable anns, generally without experience and discipline, 
he undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-equipped 
troops of the world, under able generals, and aided by all the resources 
with which it was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afflicted by 
great want of money, was often unable to furnish his troops with provisions, 
still oftener unable to pay them, in constant danger of losing all with one blow, 
also not seldom persecuted by misfortune, in a situation almost desperate, 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 
and at suitable times ardent and heroically bold, but never rash, never intoxi¬ 
cated by success. But in order that no species of glory might not be his, 
he combined, as the most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the 
statesman with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As long as civilisa¬ 
tion and humanity have an empire or a place on earth, as long as the ideas 
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. r 1 A retain a worth and historical recollections live 

To tofwUrWashington'B name stand resplendent in the temple 


among men^ so long 
of glory. ^ 


Friedrich von Raumer 


mATi who have earned for themselves a celebrated name in the history 

of the world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant symmetry of all the 

midities cakSed to himself and others happy, as Washmgton, and 

?t has Sen very appropriately observed that, like the masterpieces of ancierit 
It nas oee y pp p t 2 ig aggregate the more closely he is 

^Smiled to d tS Hi? it?Tas Tlevatefal^ve party spirit, prejudico, 
^elfdnterest and paltry aims; he acted according to the impulses of a noble 
£t a^d aTou^^^ understanding, strengttiened by impartial obse^ation 
To the ffreatest firmness he united the mildness and patience_ equally neces 
sarv in the then state of affairs; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment; and the power mtrusted to him he never abused by 
the slightest infraction of the laws. Although it is impossible that an Amen- 
can can ever again perform such services for his country as were then lencieied 
by Washington, his noble, blameless, and spotless image will remain a model 
and a rallying-point to all, to encourage the good and to deter the bad. Mow 
petty do the common race of martial heroes appear in comparison with VVash- 

^^"R^shington, the founder of the great American republic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the fame which had been won by the 
sword, without crimes and ambition, could also be maintained in private 
life without power or outward pomp. Happier than Timoleon and Brutus, 
no dark shadows of memory flitted across the cheerful serenity of his existence. 
Washington was unanimously chosen president of the new and renovated 
republic. This second founding of the state, this call to the head of a people 
recent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and unsurpassed 
merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and maintain the con¬ 
stitution, form one of the brightest and most truly delightful pictures in 
modern history. The admiration with which Washington was regarded by 
all civilised nations showed him to be one of the few among mankind to 
whom is given an immortality more durable than brass or marWe, and whose 
spotless and beneficent memory is cherished to the latest posterity. 


PRESIDENCY OF ADAMS; WAR WITH FRANCE; “x. Y. Z.” 

During the closing months of Washington’s administration the first great 
struggle among the people of the United States for ascendency bctwcKm 
the federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom the nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private life. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must be made 
in November following. Activity the most extraordinary appeared among 
politicians in every part of the Union. The federalists nominated John 
Adams for the high office of chief magistrate, and the republicans nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for the same. The contest was fierce, and party spirit, 
then in its youthful vigour, was implacable. The result was a victory for 
both parties ^Adams being elected president, and Jefferson, having the 
next highest number of votes, vice-president. On March 4th, 1797, Wash- 

^^Smn retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the second president 
of the United States.a? ^ 
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The contrast between the administration of Washington and the admin¬ 
istrations of his successors is as wide as that between a nation and a party. 
He was the head of the nation; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
as of the nation. It was what foreign powers were doing, rather than what 
the United States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
the fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retirement of Washington./ 

Chief amongst the combatants in Europe and the aggressors against America 
were Great Britain and Prance. Por the moment the relations with Prance 
occupied the foreground. Charles C. Pinckney, accredited by Washington 
to negotiate with the Prench government, was refused an audience at Paris; 
and not only that, but was ordered to depart the Prench territory (December, 
1796-Pebruary, 1797). Notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the rapidly 
following decrees against American ships and American crews, President 
Adams sent out a new mission, consisting of Pinckney, John Marshall, and 
Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructions, which, however, availed nothing. 
Pinckney and Marshall, incensed by the intrigue as well as the insolence 
of which they were the objects (October, 1797-April, 1798), shook off the 
dust of Prance from their feet, being followed in a few months by Gerry, 
who had undertaken to do alone what he had not been able to do with his 
colleagues./ 

A. B. Hart thus describes the mission: “ It was nearly a year before news 
of the result was received. On April 2nd, 1798, the president communicated 
the despatches revealing the so-called ‘X. Y. Z. affair.’ It appeared that 
the envoys, on reaching Paris in October, 1797, had been denied an official 
interview, but that three persons, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., had approached them with vague suggestions of loans and 
advances; these were finally crystallised intp a demand for £50,000 'for the 
pockets of the Directory.’ The despatch described one conversation; ‘ Gentle¬ 
men,’ said X., ‘ you do not speak jto the point. It is money. It is expected 
that you will offer money.’ We said that we had spoken to that point very 
explicitly, that we had given an answer. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘you have not. 
What is your answer ? ’ We replied, ‘It is No, no, no; not a sixpence.’ The 
president concluded with a ringing paragraph which summed up the indigna¬ 
tion of the American people at this insult. ‘ I will never send another minister 
to France without assurances that he will be received, respected, and honoured 
as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation.’ 
The republican opposition in congress was overwhelmed and almost silenced. 
For the first and last time in his administration Adams found himself popu¬ 
lar. There was built up a compact federal majority. It proceeded deliber¬ 
ately to destroy its own party.”* 

The president leaned to the side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
war, but he recommended congress to put the country in a state of defence 
(March, 1798). The recommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leaders. According to Vice-President Jefferson, indeed, the president was 
aiming at a dissolution of the Union or at the establishment of a monarchical 
government. But the federalists upheld the president, and carried a series 
of measures providing for the organisation of a provisional army, as well as 
of a naval department, by which the existing navy might be more efficiently 
managed (May). Orders were issued directing the national ships to seize 
all armed vessels engaged in hostile acts against American shipping, while 
merchantmen were authorised to arm themselves and capture their assail¬ 
ants upon the seas. But to prevent hostilities, as far as possible, commercial 
intercourse with France and her colonies was formally prohibited in June. 
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Soon after, Washington was appointed to the command of the provisional 
army. The United States were fairly in arms. 

War followed at sea. No declaration was made; the most that was done 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the pur¬ 
pose of capturing any armed ships of the French, whether participating 
or not in hostilities. Xhe seas were at once overrun with American ships, 
by which the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No 
actual engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
beginning of the following year, when Commander Truxton, in the Constella¬ 
tion, forced the French frigate LInsurgente to strike (February, 1799). Hos¬ 
tilities were^ continued chiefly by privateers, the profits to whose owners 
were the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party by whom 
it was favoured. glorious and triumphant war it was!^^ exclaimed 

Adams in after years. ^^The proud pavilion of France was humiliated.^^ 


ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS, KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS, AND NULLIFICATION 

But against the deeds of battle must be set the measures of government. 
These alone show the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that were procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were passed. The first authorised the president 
to banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United States. This 
was more of a party manoeuvre than appears on the face of it, inasmuch as 
many of the most ardent spirits^of the republicans, especially the democratic 
republicans, were aliens. The Sedition Act denounced fine and imprisonment 
upon all conspiracies, and even all publications, ^^with intent to excite any 
unlawful combination for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, 
or any lawful act of the president.^^ Both these acts, however, were to be 
but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, the Sedition until 
March 4th, 1801, the end of Adams^ administration. It was at midsummer 
that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to enact these urgent laws 
(June-July, 1798). The Alien Act was never put in operation. But the 
Sedition Act was again and again enforced, and almost if not altogether 
invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the nation was 
straining itself too far. 

So thought the party opposing the administration and the war. Strongest 
in the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet 
to their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. The legislature of Kentucky, 
in resolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Jefferson, declared the Alien and Sedition laws ^'not law, but altogether 
void and of no force'' (November, 1798). The note thus sounded was taken 
up in the Virginia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi¬ 
son, declared the obnoxious laws “palpable and alarming infractions of the 
constitution." Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were stronger still. Jefferson had written, “Where powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification of the act is the right 
remedy, and every state has a natural right, in cases not within the com¬ 
pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits." Madison had made his resolutions 
declare the acts in question “null, void, and of no force or effect." But it 
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was an early day for nullification; and neither Kentucky nor Virginia went 
the length prescribed for them. They went far enough, as has been seen, 
to excite very general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
the centre and the north, where legislature after legislature came out with 
strong and denunciatory denials of the right of any state to sit in judgment 
upon the national government. 

Things were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of their passions, when the president nominated a minister to France 
in the person of William Vans Murray, to whom he afterwards joined Oliver 
Ellsworth, then chief justice, and William R. Davie, as colleagues (February, 
1799). They w^ere to insist upon redress for the decrees and the captures 
of the French; yet, mless received on their arrival at Paris, they were not 
to linger, but to demand their passports and abandon the mission. In all 
this, one finds it difficult to detect anything unworthy of the nation. But 
the din upon the nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the more 
active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom were the principal memtes 
of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott, cried out against 
the treachery of the president. It was treachery against their party rather 
than against their country, even in their own eyes; but they were blinded 
by the political animosity that dazzled and bewildered almost all around 
them. The president himself was suspected of urging the mission, in some 
degree, out of spite against the federal party, by whom, or by whose extreme 
members, he considered himself badly used. “The British faction,” he wrote 
afterwards, “ was determined to have a war with France, and Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton at the head of the army, and then president of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore treason.” “ This transaction,” he exclaimed in rela¬ 
tion to the appointment of a new mission, “must be transmitted to posterity 
as the most disinterested, prudent, and successful conduct in my whole life!” 

The envoys to France reached •their destination in the beginning of the 
following year (1800).^ They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his gov(;rnment, after some difficulty, they concluded a convention, in October, 
])roviding in part for mutual redress, but leaving many of the questions 
Ix'.tween th(', two nations for future settlement. The effect was soon seen in 
claims for French spoliations. The treaty sufficed to restore peace. 


THIO MISSISSIPl’I AND INDIANA TERRITORIES; THE SLAVERY QUESTION 

France was not the only foreign power with which there had been diffh 
cultios. Hpain, aggrieved, as she professed herself to be, by the same British 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the United States not only as an 
unimportant but as an untrustworthy ally._ The former troubles m connection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the subject of a boundary 
between it and the United States. New troubles, too, arose Vague proj¬ 
ects to get possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of mtngue amongst 
the western settlers, were ascribed, and not without reason, to the Spaniards. 
Umr on both sides there were suspicions, on both contentions. . 

Threountry at which Spain appeared to be aiming was rapidly orgmised 
by the United States. The Mississippi Territory was 
first the lower part of the present Alabama and 

organisation excited a debate concerning slavery, which, as the organismg 

n thp .Glimmer of 1800 the seat of government was removed to the city of Wash¬ 

ington An the District of Columbia, according to HamUton’s previous arrangemen .] 
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act provided, was not to be prohibited in the territory. Here was no su 
plea, as had existed in the case of the territory south of the Ohio. No cessi 
from a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congress. Yet but twel 
votes were given in favour of an amendment proposed by George Thach 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territoj 
The most that congress would agree to was to forbid the importation 
slaves from abroad; a concession, inasmuch as the slave trade, it will 
remembered, was still allowed by the constitution. So, for the second tin 
and this time without its being required by terms with any state, ^ the decisi 
of the national government was given in favour of slavery. Let it be bor 
in mind, when we come to the controversies of later years. 

But congress took the other side likewise. The western portion of t 
Northwest Territory soon needed to be set off as the territory of Indiai 
embracing the present Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan (1800). There slave 
was already prohibited. But this went against the interests of the inhe 
itants, as they thought, and they petitioned congress, within three and age 
within seven years after the organisation of the territory, to be allowed 
introduce slaves amongst them. Twice a report was made in favour of t 
petition. Reports and petitions, however, were alike fruitless. Congn 
would not authorise slavery where it had been prohibited./ 


THE PEBSIDENCY OF JEFFERSON; THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

Adams had been elected by the predominance of federal principles, b 
several things had occurred in his administration which had not only weaken 
his personal influence, but tended greatly to the overthrow of the fedei 
party .2 

The federalists supported for the appreaching election Adams and Genei 
Thomas Pinckney, the democratic party Thomas Jefferson and Colonel Aar 
Burr. The two latter were found to have a small majority, the whole 
the republican party having voted for them, with the intention of maki; 
Jefferson president and Burr vice-president. On counting the votes, ho 
ever, it was discovered that both were equal; the selection, therefore, of t 
president devolved upon the house of representatives, who, voting by state 
according to the constitution, should decide between the two. Again ai 
again, and yet again, the balloting was repeated in the house, and the resi 
always the same; nor was it until the thirty-sixth balloting that one alter 
vote turned the scale in Jefferson’s favour. He became president, and Aar 
Burr vice-president. To guard against the recurrence of such a difficult 
Article XII was added to the constitution. 

The part of the territory at this time organised was claimed by the United States ai 
portion of the old Florida domain. Georgia likewise claimed it as hers; and when she si 
rendered what was allowed to be hers, that is, the upper part of the present Alabama a 
Mississippi, she made it a condition that slavery should not be prohibited (1802). 

P It was impossible to realise that there never again would be a federalist president. T 
reasons for this downfall are many. However popular the French war had been, the ta? 
made necessary by it had provoked great dissatisfaction; and in 1799 a little insurrectic 
the so-called Fries Rebellion, had broken out in Pennsylvania. The Sedition prosecutio 
were exceedingly unpopular. They had governed well; they had built up the credit of t 
coimt^; they had taken a dignified and effective stand against the aggressions both of Engla 
and of France. Yet their theory was of a government by leaders. Jefferson, on the otl 
hand, represents the rising spirit of democracy. It was not his protest against the ov< 
government of the federalists that made him popular; it was his assertion that the peor 
at large were the best depositaries of power. Jefferson had taken hold of the “great whi 
going uphill. He had behind him the mighty force of the popular will.—^A. B Hart f>] 
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On the election of Jefferson, all the principal offices of the government 
were transferred to the republican party; Madison was appointed to the 
department of state; the system of internal duties was abolished, together 
with several unpopular laws which were enacted during the last administration. 

A second census of the United States was taken in 1801, giving a population 
of 5,319,762, presenting an increase of 1,400,000 in ten j'ears. , During the 
same time the exports had increased from $19,000,000 to $94,000,000, and 
the revenue from $4,771,000 to $12,945,000—a wonderful increase, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the history of the progress of nations, excepting it 
may be in some extraordi¬ 
nary cases, like those of 
California and Australia 
under the gold impulse. 

The right of deposit¬ 
ing merchandise at New 
Orleans, which had been 
granted to the citizens of 
the United States by the 
Spanish governor of Lou¬ 
isiana, in a late treaty, and 
which was absolutely nec¬ 
essary to the people of the 
Western states, was with¬ 
drawn this year, and caused 
a general agitation. A 
proposal was made in 
congress to take forcible 
possession of the whole 
province of Louisiana; but 
niildcr measures were 
adopted, and the right of 
deposit was restored. In 
the year 1800 Louisiana 
ha<l been secretly ceded to 
France, and Jefferson, in 
1802, opened a private cor¬ 
respondence with Hobert 
R. Livingston, in_Paris, on 
the subject of this cession. 

The United States had 

France as'theh Ltural f™nd, but the nioment she became^ss^^^ 
of New Orleans, through which three-eighths of the 
must pass, she’would become their natural enemy^ The cas^w^^^^^ 
with a feeble and pacific power like Spam; but it ^ould be mp 
France and the United States could contmue fnends when 
irritating a position; that the moment France took 

the United States must ally themselves with Great Brita , A , ^ ^ 

wi it worth while for such a STSer eSy? a *™ 

France to transfer such a weight mto scale oi ne -pi -jL. put adds 

artfully suggested the cession of New * Jhjie ^she possessed 

and even that they would consider as no equivalent vnne sue p 

Louisiana. 



Thomas Jefferson 

(1743-1826) 
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In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over to aid Livingston in the 
purchase of Florida; but instead of the purchase merely of New Orleans and 
the Floridas, as had been planned, they were able to effect that of all Louisiana, 
equal in extent to the whole previous territory of the United States. They 
owed their good fortime to the war which was so suddenly renewed between 
France and England, when the government of France, convinced that the 
possession of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her by the superior 
naval power of England, readily consented to make sale of it to a third power, 
and the rather, as the money was very acceptable at that time. 

For the trifling sum of $15,000,000 the United States became possessed 
of that vast extent of coimtry embracing the present state of Louisiana, 
which was called “the territory of Orleans,” as well as of “the district of 
Louisiana,” embracing a large tract of country extending westward to Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in 1803.^ The 
area of the country thus ceded was upwards of one million square miles, but 
all, excepting a small proportion, occupied by the Indians, its natural pro¬ 
prietors. Its inhabitants, chiefly French, or the descendants of the French, 
with a few Spanish creoles, Americans, English, and Germans, amounted 
to between eighty thousand and ninety thousand, including about forty 
thousand slaves. 

In 1803 an appropriation was made by congress for defraying the expenses 
of an exploring party across the continent to the Pacific. This was a scheme 
which the president had much at heart, and under his auspices it was carried 
out; Captain Meriwether Lewis being at the head of the expedition, while 
second in command was Captain Jonathan Clark, brother of George Rogers 
Clark, and imder them twenty-eight well-selected individuals, with an escort 
of Mandan Indians. The expedition set out on May 14th, 1804. Since 1801 
war had existed between the United States and Tripoli.?/ 


WAE WITH TRIPOLI 

In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the emperor of Morocco, he appeared before Tripoli with most of 
his squadron. The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridge, being 
sent into the harbour to reconnoitre, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to the Tripolitans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. 

Early in February of the following year. Lieutenant Decatur, under the 
cover of evening, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having 
on board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroying the Philadelphia, 
which was then moored near the castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing his vessel in contact with the Philadelphia, when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a few minutes killed twenty of the 
Tripolitans and drove the rest into the sea. Under a heavy cannonade 
from the surrounding vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, 
and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; when Decatur and 

Jefferson came into power as a stickler for a limited government, confined chiefly to 
forei^ and commercial affairs. He now entered upon the most brilliant episode of his admin¬ 
istration—^the annexation of Louisiana; and that transaction was carried out and defended 
upon precisely the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned.—^A. B. 
HxET.fc] 
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his gallant crew succeeded in getting out of the harbour without the loss of 
a single man. During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedly bombarded 
by the American squadron, under Commodore Preble, and a severe action 
occurred with the Tripolitan gunboats, which resulted in the capture of sev¬ 
eral, with little loss to the Americans. 

At the time of Commodore Preble’s expedition to the Mediterranean, 
Hamet, the legitimate sovereign of Tripoli, was an exile, having been deprived 
of his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, the Ameri¬ 
can consul at Tunis, concocted with Hamet an expedition against the reigning 
sovereign, and obtained from the government of the United States permission 
to undertake it. With about seventy men from the American squadron, 
together with the followers of Hamet and some Egyptian troops, Eaton and 
Hamet set out from Alexandria towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand miles 
across a desert country. After two successful engagements had occurred 
with the Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw offered terms of peace, which, 
being considered much more favourable than had before been offered, were 
accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of government.« 

Sixty thousand dollars were given as a ransom for the unfortunate Ameri¬ 
can prisoners, together with an agreement to withdraw all support from 
Hamet. 

In July, 1804, Alexander Hamilton, the present head of the federalist 
party, fell in a duel fought with the vice-president, Aaron Burr, who, having 
lost the confidence of the republicans, and despairing of re-election either 
as president or vice-president, had offered himself as candidate for the office 
of governor of New York. He was not elected, and attributing his imsuc- 
cess to the influence of Hamilton with his party, sent him a challenge, and 
Hamilton’s death was the result. [Hamilton had simply fired into the air. 
So great was the popular desire to l 3 mch Burr that he was forced to go into 
hiding for a time.] » 

This autumn closed Jefferson’s first presidential term, and the general 
prosperity which prevailed gained for him the national favour. Summing 
up in short the events of his administration, we find that, by a steady course 
of economy, although he had considerably reduced the taxes, the public debt 
was lessened by $12,000,000, the area of the United States about doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Spain averted, the Tripolitans 
were chastised, and a large and valuable tract of Indian land was acquired. 
Jefferson was re-elected president, and George Clinton, late governor of New 
York, vice-president.!/ 


Jefferson’s second term; aaron burr’s conspiracy 

The new state of Ohio was already admitted to the Union (November 29th, 
1802). New territories—^Michigan (1805) and Illinois (1809)—^were subse¬ 
quently formed from out of the Indiana Territory. The signs of expansion 
were written everywhere, but nowhere so strikingly as along the western 
plains. There they were such as to kindle projects of a new empire. Aaron 
Burr, vice-president during Jefferson’s first term, but displaced in the second 
term by George Clinton (1805)—^branded, too, with the recent murder of 
lUexander Hamilton in a duel—^was generally avoided amongst his old asso¬ 
ciates. Turning his face westward, he there drew into his net various men, 
some of position and some of obscurity, with whose aid he seems to have 
intended making himself master of the Mississippi valley, or of Mexico, one 
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or both (1806). Whatever his schemes were, they miscarried. A ha: 
only of followers were gathered round him on the banks of the Missis 
a hundred miles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered hi 
to the government of the Mississippi Territory (January, 1807). I 
months afterwards he was brought to trial for high treason before C 
Justice Marshall, of the supreme court, with whom sat the district judg 
Virginia; the reason for trying Burr in that state being the fact that o: 
the places where he was charged with having organised a military exped 
was within the Virginian limits. The trial, like everything else in those i 
was made a party question; the administration and its supporters | 
strongly against Burr, while its opponents were disposed to take his 
He was acquitted for want of proof; and for the same reason he was £ 
acquitted when tried for undertaking to invade the Spanish territories. 


BRITISH AGGRESSIONS 

Frowning high above all these domestic events were the aggres 
from abroad. If they sank in one direction, they seemed sure to ris( 
more threateningly in another. It was now the turn of Great Britain, 
system of impressment, though protested against by the United St 
had never been renounced by Great Britain. On the contrary, it had 
extended even to the American navy, of which the vessels were once 
again plundered of their seamen by British men-of-war.. Another su 
on which Great Britain set herself against the claims of the United S 
was the neutral trade, of which the latter nation engrossed a large and 
stantly increasing share during'the European wars. After various attn 
to discourage American commerce with her enemies. Great Britain undei 
to put it down by condemning vessels of the United States on the ground 
their cargoes were not neutral but belligerent property; in other words, 
the Americans transported goods which were not their own, but tho; 
nations at war with Great Britain. It must be allowed that the Ame: 
shippers played a close game, importing merchandise only to get a ne 
name for it, and then exporting it to the country to which it could nc 
shipped directly from its place of origin. But the sharper the prai 
the more of a favourite it seemed to be (1805). A cry went up from al 
commercial towns of the United States, appealing to the govemmen' 
protection. The government could do but little. It passed a law pn 
iting the importation of certain articles from Great Britain—the prohibi 
however, not to take immediate effect./ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH ^ 

Great Britain’s doctrine was “ once a subject always a subject.” Oi 
other hand, the United States maintained that any foreigner, after five y 
residence within her territory, and after having complied with certain fc 
became one of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. C 
Britain contended that her war-ships possessed the right of searehin, 
neutral vessels for the property and persons of her foes. The United St 
resisting this claim, asserted that “free bottoms made free goods,” and 
consequently her ships when on the high seas should not be molestei 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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any pretext whatever. Finally, Great Britain’s system of impressment, by 
which men could be forcibly seized and made to serve in her navy, no matter 
at what cost to themselves, was repugnant to every American idea. 

Such wide differences in the views of the two nations produced endless 
difficulties. To escape the press-gang, or for other reasons, many British sea¬ 
men took service under the American flag; and if they were demanded back, it 
is not likely that they or their American shipmates had much hesitation in 
swearing either that they were not British at all, or else that they had been 
naturalised as Americans. Equally probable is it that the American blockade- 
runners were guilty of a great deal of fraud and more or less thinly veiled 
perjury. But the wrongs done by the Americans were insignificant com¬ 
pared with those they received. Any innocent merchant vessel was liable 
to seizure at any moment, and when overhauled by a British cruiser short 
of men was sure to be stripped of most of her crew. The British officers 
were themselves the judges as to whether a seaman should be pronoimced 
a native of America or of Britain, and there was no appeal from their judg¬ 
ment. If a captain lacked his full complement, there was little doubt as 
to the view he would take of any man’s nationality. The wrongs inflicted 
on our seafaring countrymen by their impressment into foreign ships formed 
the main cause of the war. 

There were still other grievances which are thus presented by the British 
Admiral Cochrane; “ Our treatment of its (America’s) citizens was scarcely 
in accordance with the national privileges to which the young republic had 
become entitled. There were no doubt many individuals among the Ameri¬ 
can people who, caring little for the federal government, considered it more 
profitable to break than to keep the laws of nations by aiding and supporting 
our enemy (France), and it was against suck that the efforts of the squad¬ 
ron had chiefly been directed; but the way the object was carried out was 
scarcely less an infraction of those national laws which we were professedly 
enforcing. The practice of taking English (and American) seamen out of 
American ships without regard to the safety of navigating them when thus 
deprived of their hands has been already mentioned. To this may be added 
the detention of vessels against which nothing contrary to international 
neutrality could be established, whereby their cargoes became damaged; 
the compelling them, on suspicions only, to proceed to ports other than those 
to which they were destined; and generally treating them as though they 
were engaged in contraband trade.” 

The principles for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
universally accepted, and those so tenaciously maintained by Great Britain 
find no advocates in the civilised world. That England herself was after¬ 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
indignation when Commodore Wilkes, in the exercise of the right of search 
for the persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause with which the act was greeted in America proves 
pretty clearly another fact—that we had warred for the right, not because 
it was the right, but because it agreed with our self-interest to do so.&& 


AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP SEARCHED 

In April, 1806, a mission, consisting of James Monroe and Williarn Pink¬ 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the disputed 
points should be included. But the mission proved a total failure. In the 
H. W.—^VOL. xxin. Y 
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first place, the envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of im^ 
ment, and next to none on that of the neutral trade. In the next { 
the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding these omissions, was at 
rejected by President Jefferson, without even a reference to the senate (M 
1807). The tumult of party that ensued was immense. The presideni 
charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as 
violating the plainest provisions of the constitution. Was it he alone 
held the treaty-making power—^he, too, the republican, who had ing 
upon restraining the powers of the executive? But looking back upo] 
action of Jefferson, we see little in it to have provoked such outcries. He 
envoys to form a new treaty; they had merely reformed an old one. It r 
be rash to sacrifice the advantages which they had gained; but might i 
be ignominious to surrender the claims which they had passed by ? 

If the nation needed to be convinced of the necessity of some de 
understanding with Great Britain on the subjects omitted in the rej 
treaty, it soon had an opportunity. The United States frigate Chesajc 
sailing from Hampton Roads, was hailed off the capes of Chesapeake 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigate Leopard^ the captain of which dema 
to search the Chesapeake for deserters from the service of Great Br 
Captain Barron, the commander of the Chesapeake, refused; where 
the Leopard opened fire. As Barron and his crew were totally unprej 
for action, they fired but a single gun, to save their honour, then, having 
several men, struck their flag. The British commander took those of v 
he was in search, three of the four being Americans [previously impr 
but escaped], and left the Chesapeake to make her way back dishono 
and the nation to which she belonged dishonoured likewise. 

The president issued a proclamation ordering British men-of-war 
the waters of the United States. Instructions were sent to the envo; 
London, directing them not merely to se@k reparation for the wrong 
had been done, but to obtain the renunciation of the pretensions to a 
of search and of impressment, from which the wrong had sprung. The B: 
government recognised their responsibility by sending a special mil 
to settle the difficulty at Washington. It was four years, however, b 
the desired reparation was procured. The desired renunciation was i 
made. One can scarcely credit his eyes when he reads that the affair o 
Chesapeake was made a party point. But so it was. The friends of ( 
Britain, the capitalists and commercial classes, generally, murmured a 
course of their government, as too decided, “too French,they somei 
called it; as if the slightest resistance to Great Britain were subordinati 
France. 

The aspect of the two nations was very much changed of late j 
Bonaparte, the consul of the French Republic, had become Napoleon 
emperor^ of the French Empire. Regarded by his enemies as a mo 
steeped in despotisrn and in blood, he ex^cited abhorrence, not only for 
self but for his nation, amongst a large portion of the Americans. Oi 
other hand, Great Britain, formerly scouted at as the opponent of lit 
was now generally considered its champion in Europe. There was but a 
comprehension of the principles involved in the struggle between ( 
Britain and France, of the real attitude taken by the former in warring ag 
the chosen sovereign of the latter, or of the remorseless ambition by 
the one government was quite as much actuated as the other. But 
was still a very considerable number in America to sympathise with Fr 
if with either of the contending powers. To these men, the aggressio 
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Gieat Biitain were intolerable; while to the supporters of the British the 
h rench aggressions were far the more unendurable 

1 parties had their fUl. Before the attack on the Chesapeake, the lists 

had been opened between France and England, to see not merelv how much 
could do to each other, but how much thev could inflict upon all 
allied or connected with each other. Connected with both were the ^mcTica'w 
who were now assailed by both. Great Britain led off by declarinc^ the 
French ports, from Brest to the Elbe, closed to American'as to all other 
shipping (May 16th, 1806). France retorted by the Berlin Decree, so called 
because issued from Prussia, prohibiting any commerce with Great Britain 
(November 21st). That power immediately forbade the coasting trade 
between one port and another in the possession of her enemies (January 7th, 
1807). Not satisfied with this, she went on, by the famous Order in Coun¬ 
cil, to forbid to neutrals all trade whatsoever wdth France and her allies, 
except on payment of a tribute to Great Britain, each vessel to pay in pro¬ 
portion to its cargo (November 11th). Then followed the Milan Decree 
of Napoleon, prohibiting all trade whatsoever with Great Britain, and declar¬ 
ing sucli vessels as paid the recently demanded tribute to be lawful prizes 
to the hh'cnch marine (December 17th). Such was the series of acts thunder¬ 
ing like broadsides against the interests of America. It transformed commerce 
from a p(uic(dul pursuit into a warlike one, full of peril, of loss, of strife. 
It did moi'o. It wounded the national honour, by attempting to prostrate 
the Unit(Hl States at the mercy of the European powers. 

''I'lnn-e was but one of two courses for the United States to take: peace, 
or prc^i)arn,tion for war. War itself was impossible in the unpro\ided state 
of the, country; but to assume a defensive, and if need were to get ready 
for an oriejnsive position, was perfectly 'practicable. Jefferson thought 
it, enough t,o order an additional number of gunboats—^^’•ery different from 
(he gunboats of our time, and yet considered by the administration and its 
Ktipportcrs to constitute a navy by themselves./ 


rl 


.TOriN T. MORSE ON JEFFERSON’S WAR POLICT 

Obvioti.sly Jefferson had forgotten something of what he had once learned 
concerning the British character. It has been often said that if he had 
refrained from his prattle about peace, reason, and right, and mstead thereot 
had iK'ct.orcd and swaggered with a fair show of spirit at tins cmcial penod, 
he history of the next ten years might have been changed and the Mar of 
'^2 rnSJt novS have beet fought. 

iho f-iso and I^ndand would have fought m 1807, 1808, or 1809 as reami} 
i,' i81‘> But however this may be, the high-tempered course was the 
mW out. <7 .any moS at all, and, Kad it precipitated the war by a fey short 
at e the nation wtuld have escaped a long and tteary journey 
dirotifrlV a inud slough of humiliation. But it is idle to talk 
h- VC been hacl Jefferson acted differently. He could not act Terentiy 

Though' the people utterly 

he. could not adopt it. g gathered He^as as miserably out of place 

helpless when the ^ ^^^gforship of Virginia during the Revolution 

as preparation for serious conflict. Mifflin a- Oo l 

. ■ • r’/araarritnllt 1898 bV HOUghtOll, Mlfflm A, OO.J 

[* Reproduced by permission. Copyright, IS , y 
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A navy remained still, as it had always been, his abhorrence. His extre 
est step in that direction was to build gunboats. Everyone has heard 
and nearly everyone has laughed at these playhouse flotillas, which w 
to be kept in sheds out of the sun and rain until the enemy should appe 
and were then to be carted down to the water and manned by the neighbou 
to encounter, perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the fight at T 
falgar, shattered the French navy at the Nile, and battered Copenha| 
to ruins. It almost seemed as though the very harmlessness of the cr 
constituted a recommendation to Jefferson. At least they were very chei 
and he rejoiced to reckon that nearly a dozen of them could be built 
$100,000. So he was always advising to build more, while England, w 
all her fighting blood up, inflicted outrage after outrage upon a coum 
whose ruler cherished such singular notions of naval affairs.cc 


THE EMBARGO REVIVES SECESSION DOCTRINES) MADISON’s PRESIDENCY 

Jefferson at last hit upon the most self-denying of plans. The aggressic 
of the European powers were directed against the commerce of Ameri 
the rights of owners and of crews. That these might be secured, the pre 
dent recommended, and congress adopted, an embargo upon all United Sta 
vessels and upon all foreign vessels with cargoes shipped after the passi 
of the act in United States ports (December 22nd, 1807). The date sho 
that the embargo was laid before the news of the last violent decrees of Frai 
and Great Britain. In other words, as commerce led to injuries from forei 
nations, commerce was to be abandoned. There was also the idea tl 
the foreign nations themselves would suffer from the loss of American si 
plies and American prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of presei 
ing peace, to adopt a measure at once provoking to the stranger and destri 
tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again enforc 
by severe and even arbitrary statutes. The former laughed it to sco: 
France, on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to 1 
answered by a decree of Napoleon’s from Bayonne, ordering the confiscati 
of all American vessels in French ports (April 17th, 1808). Great Briti 
soon after made her response, by an order prohibiting the exportation 
American produce, whether paying tribute or not to the European contim 
(December 21st). So ineffective abroad, so productive of discontent at hon 
even amongst the supporters of the administration, did the embargo pro 
that it was repealed (March, 1809). 

Thus neither preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson in IS 
gave up the conduct of affairs to his successor, Madison, who kept on t 
same course. [George Clinton was re-elected vice-president.] In place of t 
ernbargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Gre 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the embargo, so far as the designat 
nations were concerned, but leaving free the trade with other countries. Th( 
successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual than tl 
had been. They were reviled and violated in America; they were contemn 
in Europe. The administration amused itself with suspending the restrictioi 
now^ in favour of Great Britain (1809), and now in favour of France (181' 
hoping to induce tho^ powers to reciprocate the compliment by a suspensi 
of their own aggressive orders. There was a show of doing so. Napole 
had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, ordering the sale of me 
than a hundred American vessels as condemned prizes (March 23rd, 181' 
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But on the news from America, willing to involve the young nation in hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to retract the decrees of 
wluch the United States complained. But he would not do so and America 
mortified, but not yet enlightened, returned to her prohibitions. They were 
sc.offed at by her own people. 

11 i.s not so difficult to describe as to conceive the hue and cry, on the part 
of the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts, ^at- 
Kver discxintent, whatever nullification had been expressed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if not outrivalled, by the 
federalists against the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
'rown-m(u>tings, state legislatures, even the courts in some places, declared 
against the constitutionality 
and the validity of the em¬ 
bargo statutes. The fcderal- 
isfs of Massachusetts were 
charged with the design of 
(Iksolving the Union. It was 
not their inb'ntion, but their 
lunguagf^ had warranted its 
being iiupub'd to them. 

.Many cause's were acceler¬ 
ating tlM' progress of events 
towards war. Among these, 
the hostih; po.Hition of the 
Indian tribes on the north- 
wi'stern froutiiu of the United 
States was one of the most 
powerful. They, too, had 
felt th(' pnsssuni of Hona- 
pnrt<‘’s eommercial system. 

In consc'ciueuee of the exclu¬ 
sion of their furs from the 
coulinental markets, the In- 
<lian hunti'rs found their 
tratrie. rcduei'd to the lowest 
point. The rapid extension 
of settloiiK'nts north of the 
Ohio was narrowing their 
hunting-grounds and produc¬ 
ing a mpid diminution of 

hiTainc tiuit itcumse..n, a ^ nnalities of a great leader 

unsernpuhms, ami endeavouring to emulate that great 

aluiosi cc|tial to those of r Northwest in a war against the 

Ottawa by -phoL overwhom he and his twin-broths, the 

people* of the bnitcd I i ^^re the Delawares, Shawnees,Wyan- 

I’rophct, exercised the greatest control, we ® During the summer 

doti, Miami, Kickapoos, ^mn^^t^the 

“»• '"'"'“t S governor of to Indiaaa 

exc*rcisr.s of the savages mar 



James Madison 
( 1751 - 1836 ) 
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Territory inarched with a considerable force towards ih(^ town of the Prophet, 
situated k the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivi'rs, in the uiiper 
part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Prophet appeared and proposed 
a conference, but Harrison, suspecting trcacheiy, caused his sohiicis to sleep 
on their arms that night (November 6th, ISH). At four o’clock the next 
morning the savages fell upon the American camp, but after a bloody battle 
until dawn the Indians were repulsed. The battle of Tippecanoe was one 
of the most desperate ever fought with the Indians, and the lo-ss \yas heavy 
on both sides. Tecumseh was not present on this occa.sion, and it is-said the 
Prophet took no part in the engagement. 

These events, so evidently the work of British interference, aroused 
the spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire We-st, and in the Middle 
and Southern states, there was a desire for war. Yet the administration 
fully appreciated the deep responsibility involved in such a step; and having 
almost the entire body of the New England jieojihi in oiiposition, the presi¬ 
dent and his friends hesitated. The British orders in couueil eontinued to 
be rigorously enforced; insult after in.sult was offere<l_to the American ling; 
and the British press insolently boasted that the United EtaU'S “could not 
be kicked into a war.” Forbearance was no longer a virtue. 2 : 

In March, 1811, Pinkney, the American minister, was suddenly recalled 
from London; and, British ships being statiomal befon; tlm jjrincipal harljuurs 
of the United States for the purpose of enforcing thci Brit ish auth(irit.y, opim 
acts of hostility took place in May of the same yc-ar. _ The British frigate 
Guerribre, exercising the assumed right of search, carrifnl off threes or four 
natives of the states from some American vessels, wh(!nm[)on orders (anno 
down from Washington to Commodore Rodg(!r.s to [ninsiui tlu; British shij) 
and demand their own men. Rodgers sailed from tlu; (diesapeake chi the 
12th of May, in the frigate President, and, not mi'cding with the. ofh'nding 
Guerribre, fell in with a smaller vessel, ih.c JAtlle Belt, towards evi'iiing of the 
16th of May. The President was a large ship, the IjUUo Belt a small one; 
the President hailed, and in return, the Americans declared, a shot- was lintd. 
The British, on the other hand, declared that the President fired first-; how¬ 
ever that might be, a severe engagement took place*, thi* guns c)f tin* Lillie 
Belt were silenced, and thirty-two of her men killed and woundc'd. 'rhrough 
the night the two ships lay at a little distance from each otheu' to r(‘]jair their 
damages, the British ship being almost disabled. 2 / 

It was plain that war was becoming popular in the Ihiittnl States. As 
for that, it had always been so; when Washington opposed it, he was abusf*d; 
when Adams favoured it, he was extolled; when J(‘ff(‘nson avoided it, Ihj 
risked even his immense influence over the nation. (longn^sH now took up 
the question, and voted one measure after another, preparatory to hostili¬ 
ties with Great Britain (December-March, 1812). The pre^sident hesitated. 
He was no war leader by nature or by principle; thci only ((uidtmcy in that 
direction came to him from party motives. His party, or at any rate the 
more active portion of it, was all for aims: when he donbte^d, Uhw urgf‘d; 
when he inclined to draw back, they drove him forward. It Ixing ihf‘ time 
when the congressional caucus was about to nominate for the presid(uie,y, 
Madison received the intimation that if he was a candidate for re~ek^ction he 
must come out for war. Whether it was to force or to his own free will that 
he yielded, he did yield, and sent a message to congress, recommending an 
embargo of sixty days. Congress received it, according to its intention, as 
a preliminary to war, and voted it, though far from unanimously, for niiudy 

days (April 4th, 1812)./ ^ 
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ENGLISH AND AMEEICAN DISCREPANCIES 

ean'^mon^thp disagreement with the Ameri- 

can upon the justice and the conduct of the War of Independence. They 

How^tih w ^?4°'^ding to their own real benefit, and their pages 

^ w W^hmgton and other patriots. But in the accounts of 

what has been called the second War of Independence ” there is such funda¬ 
mental discrepancy between the historians of the two countries that it seems 
hardly possible they are treating the same conflict. To the Americans the 
War of ISlw was a combat in which they had no choice; they were goaded 
into the struggle for very existence. The English historian remembers only 
the stupendous threat of Napoleon to convert all Europe into one empire* 
he remenibers the werwhelming success of this personified ambition; up 
to the poiut where England alone offered up resistance; he remembers the 
hfe-and-death struggle of his country. And when he thinks of the United 
btates at all, he can only remember that at this crisis of British existence 
the United btates turned against its own mother country, and threw its armies 
and its ships into the scale on Napoleon’s side. 

This very natural feeling colours the whole attitude of the British historians 
and renders them untrustworthy. Unfortunately, most of the American 
historians are equally unreliable; largely, no doubt, because the humilia¬ 
tions of the war were such that it was for many years difficult for an historian 
to resist the temptation to make as respectable a picture as possible, even 
if the cold facts had to be somewhat coloured. An exception, however, may 
bo made of their accounts of the warfare on the sea, where some of the most 
notable naval engagements in the world’s history took place, and in which 
the superiority of the American seamen was beyond question. 

As to the justification of the *var there can hardly be any doubt, unless 
it be based on a theory that the people who had so long postponed their duties 
to command self-respect, and had endured unflinchingly such insolent over¬ 
riding of the laws of common decency, had lost every right of resistance. 
Some historians maintain that America’s real injustice lay not in the declara¬ 
tion of war, but in its declaration against England, it being maintained that 
it should have been declared either against France alone, or against both Eng¬ 
land and France, and under no circumstances against England alone. But 
this theory has little practical basis; for, as events proved, the United States 
was hardly capable of maintaining war against England alone, to say nothing 
of bringing upon its shoulders the united weight of England and France; 
in the second place, England was the ancient enemy of the United States, 
and France had saved its very existence; in the third place, since the British 
navy ruled the seas, the British were far the greater sinners against the 
dignity and commerce of the United States. 

Furthermore, it is well to remember that the struggle between Napoleon 
and Great Britain was not by any means a struggle between a ruthless oppressor 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clean of oppression. ^1 around 
the world there were evidences of British land-hunger. The United States 
had cause enough to declare war against both countries; but such an act 
would have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wage a successful com¬ 
bat against both, it was only reasonable that it should choose for an adversary 
the nation which had done it much the greater injury. The true disgrace 
of the United States lay in the fact that it had been so long declaring war, 
and that it waged the inevitable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly.® 
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BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF 1812; INTERNAL PACTIONS 

The bill declaring war between the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland and their dependencies, and the United States of America and 
their territories, was accompanied by a report, setting forth the causes that 
impelled to war, of which the following is a summary: 

(1) For impressing American citizens, while sailing on the seas, the highway of nations, drag¬ 
ging them on board their ships of war, and forcing them to serve against nations in amity with 
the United States; and even to participate in aggressions on the rights of their fellow citizens 
when met on the high seas. 

(2) Violating the rights and peace of our coasts and harbours, harassing our departing com¬ 
merce, and wantonly spSdng American blood, within our territorial jurisdiction- 

(3) Plundering our commerce on every/ sea, under pretended blockades, not of harbours, 
ports, or places invested by adequate force, but of extended coasts, without the application of 
fleets to render them legal, and enforcing them from the date of their proclamation, thereby 
giving them virtually retrospective effect. 

(4) Committing numberless spoliations on our ships and commerce, under her orders in 
council of various dates. 

(5) Employing secret agents within the United States, with a view to subvert our govern¬ 
ment and dismember our union. 

(6) Encouraging the Indian tribes to make war on the people of the United States. 

The bill, reported by the committee of foreign relations, passed the house 
of representatives on the 4th of June, by a majority of thirty, in one himdred 
and twenty-eight votes, and was transmitted to the senate for its concur¬ 
rence. In the senate it was passed by a majority of six, in thirty-two votes. 
On the 18th of June it received the approbation of the president, and on the 
next day was publicly announced. 

France having again—^and this tune imconditionally—repealed her aggres¬ 
sive decrees. Great Britain withdrew her arbitrary orders in council just as the 
war was declared (June 23rd). One of«the chief grounds for hostilities, 
therefore, fell through. The other remained, but only, it was insisted by 
Great Britain, until the United States woula take some measures to pre¬ 
vent British seamen from enlisting in the American service, which being done, 
there would be no need of search or of impressment by the navy of Great 
Britain. Proposals of an armistice were rejected by the United States (June- 
October). “ We must fight," cried the war party, “ if it is only for our seamen; 
six thousand of them are victims to these atrocious impressments." The 
British government had admitted, the year before, that they had sixteen 
hundred Americans in their service. “But your six thousand," retorted 
the advocates of peace, “are not all your own; there are foreigners, British 
subjects, amongst them; and will you fight for these?" “We will,” was the 
reply [and here the sympathy of every generous heart must be theirs, so far 
as they were sincere]; “ the stranger who comes to dwell or to toil amongst 
us is as much our own as if he were bom in America.” 

The war was what might have been expected from the movements leading 
to it—the cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the secretary of state, by Albert Gallatin (the same who 
appeared in the Pennsylvania insurrection of Washington’s time), the secre¬ 
tary of the treasury, and by others, officers or supporters of the administration, 
both in and out of congress; but the real leaders of the war party were younger 
men, some risen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and John C. Calhoun, member of the same body. 

The party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encountered. The signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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members of congress, was cauglit up and repeated in public meetings and 
at private hearthstones. Even the pulpit threw open its doors to political 
harangues, and those not of the mildest sort. “The alternative then is,” 
exclaimed a clergyman at Boston, “that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of French 
slaves, you must either, in the language of the day, cut the connection, or 
so far alter the national constitution as to secure yourselves a due share 
in the government. The Union has long since been virtually dissolved, 
and it is full time that this portion of the United States should take care of 
itself.” This single extract must stand here for a thousand others that might 
be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a striking illustration 
of the sectionality, nay, the personal vindictiveness, with which the oppo¬ 
sition was animated. Strongest in New England, where alone the federalist 
party still retained its power, the hostility to the war spread through all parts 
of the country, gathering many of otherwise conflicting views aroimd the 
banner that had so long been trailing in the dust. If we cannot sympathise 
with the party thus reviving, we need not join in the tumult raised against 
it on the score of treachery or dishonour. The federalists opposed the war 
not because they were anti-national, but because they thought it anti-national. 

The war began at home. The office of a federalist paper, the Federal 
Republican, conducted by Alexander Hanson, at Baltimore, was sacked by 
a mob, who then went on to attack dwellings, pillage vessels, and, finall y^ 
to fire the house of an individual suspected of partialities for Great Britain 
(June 22nd, 23rd). Such being the passions, such the divisions, internally, 
the nation needed more than the usual panoply to protect itself externally. 
But it had less. The colonies of 1775 did not go to war more unprepared 
than the United States of 1812. There was fio army to speak of. Generals 
abounded, it is true, Henry Dearborn, late secretary of war, being at the head 
of the list; but troops were few and far between, some thousands of regu¬ 
lars and of volunteers constituting the entire force. As to the militia, there 
were grave differences to prevent its efficient employment. In the first 
place, there was a general distrust of such bodies of troops. In the next place, 
there were local controversies, between certain of the state authorities and 
the general government, as to the power of the latter to call out the militia 
in the existing state of things, the constitution authorising congress “ to pro¬ 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

If the army was inconsiderable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac¬ 
ing only eight or ten frigates, as many more smaller vessels, and a flotilla 
of comparatively useless gunboats. The national finances were in a corre¬ 
spondingly low condition. The revenue, affected by the interruptions to 
commerce during the preceding years, needed all the stimulants which it could 
obtain, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadequate to the exigencies 
of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes and licenses 
(1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands upon them. 
In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of view, we find the 
country equally unfitted for hostilities. It might rely, indeed, upon its own 
inherent energies, the energies of six millions of freemen; but even these 
were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. 

Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Britain was occupied—it may 
be said absorbed—in Europe. Her mighty struggle with Napoleon was at 
its height when the United States declared war. To British ears the decima¬ 
tion sounded much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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of men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the orders in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment 
of the British government the Americans persisted. “Let them wait,” was 
the tone, “ until Bonaparte is crushed, and they shall have their turn.” 


hull’s surrendee retrieved by perry 

Notwithstanding the almost entire want of means, the United States 
government determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country. For 
this purpose, William Hull, general and governor of Michigan Territory, 
crossed from Detroit to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thousand men 
(July 12th, 1813). In a little more than a month he had not only retreated, 
but surrendered, without a blow, to [an inferior force under] General Brock, 
the governor of Lower Canada (August 16th)/. The indignation of the Ameri¬ 
cans at this cowardly and disgraceful transaction knew no bounds. Expecta¬ 
tion had been raised to such a height by the confident language of previous 
despatches from General Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expected. The surrender, therefore, of an American army to 
an inferior force, together with the cession of a large extent of territory, 
as it had never entered into the calculations of the people, was almost too much 
for them to bear. As soon as General Hull was exchanged, he was, of course, 
brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of treason, cowardice, 
and unofficer-like conduct, found guilty of the last two, and sentenced to be 
shot. The president, however, in consequence of his age and former ser¬ 
vices, remitted the capital punishment, but directed his name to be stricken 
from the rolls of the army —& disgrace which, to a lofty and honourable 
spirit, is worse than death.^^<^ 

The British, already in possession of tiie northern part of Michigan, were 
soon masters of the entire territory. So far from being able to recover it. 
General Harrison, who made the attempt in the ensuing autumn and winter, 
found it all he could do to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach¬ 
ment of Kentuckians yielded to a superior force of British at Frenchtown, 
on the river Raisin (January, 1813), whereupon Harrison took post by the 
Maumee, at Fort Meigs, holding out there against the British and their Indian 
allies (April, May). The same fort was again assailed and again defended. 
General Clay being at that time in command. Fort Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky, was attacked in August, but defended with great spirit and success 
by a small garrison under Major Croghan. Yet Ohio was still in danger. 

It was rescued by different operations from those as yet described. Cap¬ 
tain Chauncey, after gathering a little fleet on Lake Ontario, where he achieved 
some successes, appointed Lieutenant Oliver H. Perry to the command on 
Lake Erie. Perry’s first duty was to provide a fleet ; his next, to lead it, 
when provided, against the British vessels under Captain Barclay./ 

Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national govern¬ 
ment had been seriously directed towards the important object of obtaining 
the command on Lake Erie. The earnest representations of General Harrison 
had awakened the administration to a proper sense of the necessity of this 
measure, and great exertions were accordingly made to obtain a force com¬ 
petent to engage the enemy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Erie, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry; the building of which that officer carried on with such rapidity 
that on the 2nd of August he was able to sail in quest of the enemy’s squad- 
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ron. He found them lying in the harbour of Malden, their force augmented 
by a new vessel, the Detroit. Finding the enemy, however, unwilling to 
venture out, the American commander returned to Put-in Bay, in South 
Bass Island. 

On. the morning of the 10th of September, while the squadron was lying 
in this harbour, the enemy’s fleet was discovered standing out of the port 
of Malden, with the wind in their favour. The American fleet immediately 
weighed anchor, and fortunately got clear of the islands near the head of the 
lake before the enemy approached. At ten o’clock the wind changed, so 
as to give the former the weather-gauge. Commodore Perry then formed 
his line of battle, and at a few minutes before twelve the action commenced. 
The fire from the enemy’s long guns proving very destructive to the Law¬ 
rence, the flagship of the squadron, she bore up, for the purpose of closing 
with her opponents, and made signals to the other vessels to support her. 
The wind, however, being very light, and the fire of the enemy well-directed, 
she soon became altogether unmanageable; she sustained the action, never¬ 
theless, for upwards of two hours, until all her guns were disabled and most 
of the crew either killed or wounded. In this situation of affairs the Amer¬ 
ican commodore, with singular presence of miad and a gallantry rarely 
equalled, resolved upon a step which decided the fortune of the day. Leav¬ 
ing his ship, the Lawrence, in charge of a lieutenant, he passed in an open 
boat, under a heavy fire of musketry, to the Niagara, which a fortunate 
increase of wind had enabled her commander. Captain Elliott, to bring up. 
The latter officer now volunteered to lead the smaller vessels into close action ; 
while Commodore Perry, with the Niagara, bore up and passed through the 
enemy’s line, pouring a destructive fire into the vessels on each side. The 
smaller Am(;rican vessels, having soon afterwards arrived within a suitable 
distance, opcmed a well-directed fire upon their opponents, and after a short 
but severe contest the whole of the British squadron struck their colours 
to the nqjublican vessels. 

This victory will long be memorable in the annals of the republic, both 
as l)('ing the first victory of a squadron of its vessels over one of an enemy, 
and as b(;ing among the most brilliant and decisive triumphs ever recorded 
in the annals of naval warfare. The American loss in this engagement was 
two ofiic(;rs and twenty-five men killed, and ninety-six wounded, among 
wliom we.ni many officers; that of the British, as near as could be ascertained, 
wa.s three oflic-cu's and thirty-eight men killed, and nine officers and eighty- 
five num wounded. 

Not nusndy was the character of the nation raised to the highest pitch 
of elcvaf.ion by this signal victory, but the fate of the campaign on the whole 
northwesfern frontier was decided by the destruction of the British squadron. 
Having hendoforc drawn its supplies through the agency of that fleet, the 
army of the allies would, it was foreseen, be compelled to evacuate, not only 
its position in the American territory, but the greater part of Upper Canada.'^^i 


THEODOIIE ROOSEVELT ON THE BATTLE OF LAKE BRIE ^ 

There happened to be circumstances which rendered the bragging of 
our writens over the victory somewhat plausible. Thus they could say 
with an appearance of truth that the enemy had sixty-three guns to our 
fifty-four, and outiuunbered us. In reality, as well as can be ascertained 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam s Sons.] 
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from the conflicting evidence, he was inferior in number of men; but a few 
men more or less mattered nothing. Both sides had men enough to work 
the guns and handle the ships, especially as the fight was in smooth water, 
and largely at long range. The important fact was that though we had nine 
guns less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those 
of our antagonist. With such odds in our favour it would have been a dis¬ 
grace to have been beaten. The water was too smooth for our two brigs to 
show at their best; but this very smoothness rendered our gunboats more 
formidable than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is 
unanimous that it was to them the defeat was primarily due. The American 
fleet came into action in worse form than the hostile squadron, the ships 
straggling badly, either owing to Perry having formed his line badly, or else to 
his having failed to train the subordinate commanders how to keep their places. 

The chief merit of the American commander and his followers was indomi¬ 
table courage and determination not to be beaten. This is no slight merit; 
but it may well be doubted if it would have insured victory had Barclay's 
force been as strong as Perry^s. Perry made a headlong attack—^his superior 
force, whether through his fault or his misfortune can hardly be said, being 
brought into action in such a manner that the head of the line was crushed by 
the inferior force opposed. Being literally hammered out of his own ship. 
Perry brought up its powerful twin-sister, and the already shattered hostile 
squadron was crushed by sheer weight. The manoeuvres which marked the 
close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all the opposing ships, 
were unquestionably very fine. 

The British ships were fought as resolutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crippled and helpless, and almost all the officers 
and a large portion of the men placed hors de combat Captain Barclay 
handled his ships like a first-rate seaman. In short, our victory was due to 
our heavy metal. 

Captain Perry showed indomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt himself 
to circumstances; but his claim to fame rests much less on his actual victory 
than on the way in which he prepared the fleet that was to win it. Plere 
his energy and activity deserve all praise, not only for his success in collect¬ 
ing sailors and vessels and in building the two brigs, but above all for the 
manner in which he succeeded in getting them out on the lake. On that 
occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter committed 
an error that the skill and address he subsequently showed could not retrieve. 

But it will always be a source of surprise that the American public should 
have so glorified Perry's victory over an inferior force, and have paid com¬ 
paratively little attention to McDonough's victory, which really was won 
against decided odds in ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem¬ 
bered that when Perry fought this battle he was but twenty-seven years old; 
and the commanders of his other vessels were younger still. 

THE DISASTROUS LAND WAR 

Perry's victory was on a small scale; yet its importance immediately 
appeared. Taking on board a body of troops from Ohio and Kentucky, 
under Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
on the Canada shore, the same spot against which PIull had marched more 
than a twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed 
to Detroit. Recrossing, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous 
enemy, whose rear and whose main body were routed on two successive days 
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,ober 4th, 5th). The latter action, on the bank of the Thames, was 
sive; the British general, Proctor, making his escape with but a small 
ion of his troops, while his Indian ally, Tecumseh, was slain. Ohio was 
1 saved, and Michigan recovered; though not entirely, the British still 
ing the northern extremity of the territory. 

yi along the frontier between New York and Canada there had been from 
first some scattered forces, both American and British. The former 
ended to act on the offensive, but amidst continual failures. Chief of 
e movements without interest and without result was an attack against 
enstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara river. Advanced parties 
ed possession^ of a battery on the bank, but there they were checked, 
at length obliged to surrender, for want of support from their comrades 
he American side. General Van Rensselaer was the American, General 
3k the British commander—the latter falling in battle, the former resign- 
in disgust after the battle was over (October 13th, 1812). In the follow- 
spring General Dearborn and the land troops, in conjunction with 
ancey and the fleet, took York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
ada, burning the parliament house, and then proceeding successfully 
list the forts on the Niagara river (April, May, 1813). At this point, 
ever, affairs took an unfavourable turn. The British mustered strong, 
though repulsed from Sackett^s Harbour by General Brown, at the head 
ome regular troops and volunteers, they obtained the comniand of the 
, making descents on various places, and reducing the American forces, 
i land and naval, to comparative inactivity (June). Months afterwards 
land forces, now under the lead of General Wilkinson, started on a long- 
)Osed expedition against Montreal, but, encountering resistance on the 
down the St. Lawrence, went straight into winter quarters withm the 
r York frontier. A body of troops under General Hampton, moving in 
same direction from Lake Chaijiplain, ^ met with a feint of opposition, 
ler than opposition itself, from the British; it was sufficient, however, 
nduce a retreat (November). Both these armies far outnumbered the 
ish, Wilkinson having seventy-five hundred and Hampton forty-five 
dred men. 

3n the western border of New York things went still worse. General 
lure, left in charge of the Niagara frontier, was so weakened by the loss 
len at the expiration of their terms of service, and at the same time so 
isecl by the enemy, as to abandon the Canada shore, leaving behind him 
ruins of Fort George and of the village of Newark. The destruction thus 
a^ked by orders of the government was avenged upon the New York 
lers. Parties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at different 
ics, took Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river, and swept the adjacent 
itry with fire and sword as far as Buffalo (December) Glutted ^hh suc- 
the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until 
end of the war. In the following spring (March, 1814) General Wilkinson 
rged from his retreat, and, with a portion of his troops, undertook to 
y the approaches to Canada from the side of Lake Champlain. ^ yUt on 
ing up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withcmew. 
lore helpless group than that of the Americans, whether commanders, 
ers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well be conceived. 

re were exceptions, 

:rie: but on shore there was almost unbroken imbecility. The secretary 
rar himself, General Armstrong, had been upon the ground; he but con- 
ed the rule. 
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As the war, thus pitiably prosecuted, entered into its third year (1814), 
a concentration of efforts, both American and British, took place upon the 
Niagara frontier. General Brown, the defender of Sackett’s Harbour, obtain¬ 
ing the command, and with such supporters as General Scott and other gallant 
officers, resolved upon crossing to the Canada side. There, with an army 
of some thirty-five hundred men, he took Fort Erie (July 2nd), gained the 
battle of Chippewa (July 5th), and drove the enemy, imder General Riall, 
from the frontier, save from a single stronghold. Fort George. The British, 
however, on being reinforced, returned under Generals Riall and Drummond, 
and met the Americans at Lundy’s Lane—the most of an action that had 
as yet been fought during the war. It was within the roar of Niagara that 
the opposing lines crossed their swords and opened their batteries. Begun 
by Scott, in advance of the main body, which soon came up under Brown, 
the battle was continued until midnight, to the advantage of the American 
army (July 25th). But they were unable to follow up or even to maintain 
their success, and fell back upon Fort Erie. Thither the British proceeded, 
and after a night assault laid siege to the place, then under the command 
of General Gaines. As soon as Brown, who had withdrawn to recover from 
his wounds, resumed his command at the fort, he at once ordered a sortie;, 
the result being the raising of the siege (September 17th). He was soon after 
called away to defend Sackett’s Harbour, the British having the upper hand 
on the lake. His successor in command on the Niagara frontier, General 
Izard, blew up Fort Erie, and abandoned the Canada shore (Novf;mber). 

Meanwhile the American arms had distinguished themsolv(;s on the side 
of Lake Champlain. Thither descended the British general, Prevost, with 
twelve thousand soldiers, lately arrived from Europe, his object being to carry 
the American works at Plattsburg, and to drive the American vessels from 
the waters. He was totally unsuccessful. Captain McDonough, after long 
exertions, had constructed a fleet, with which he now met and overwhelmed 
the British squadron. The land attack upon the few thousand regulars 
and militia under General Macomb was hardly begun before it was given 
over in consequence of the naval action (September 11th). No engagement 
in the war, before or after, was more unequal in point of force, the British 
being greatly the superiors; yet none was more decisive./ 

Of this victory, won when McDonough was only thirty years old, ’riu;o- 
dore Roosevelt says; “The effects of the victory were immediate and of the 
highest importance. Sir George Prevost and his army at once fled in great 
haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our northern frontier clear 
for the remainder of the war; while the victory had a very great effect on the 
negotiations for peace. McDonough in this battle won a higher fame than 
any other commander of the war, British or American. He had a decidedly 
superior force to contend against, the officers and men of the two sides being 
about on a par in every respect; and it was solely owing to his foresight and 
resource that we won the victory. He forced the British to engage at a dis¬ 
advantage by his excellent choice of position, and he prepared beforehand 
for every possible contingency. His personal prowess had already been shown 
at the cost of the rovers of Tripoli, and in this action he helped fight the guns 
as ably as the best sailor. His skill, seamanship, quick eye, readiness of 
resource, and indomitable pluck are beyond all praise. Down to the time 
of the Civil War he is the greatest figure in our naval history. A thoroughly 
religious man, he was as generous and humane as he was skilful and brave; 

one of the greatest of our sea captains, he has left a stainless name behind 
him.’ 6b 
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NAVAL DUELS AT SEA 


The British superiority observable at Lake Champlain and elsewhere 
requires a word of explanation. Napoleon, fallen some months before, had 
left the armies and fleets of Great Britain free to act in other scenes than those 
to which they had been so long confined. The war with the United States 
had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, but it 
was time to crush the adversary that had dared to brave them. The troops 
transported to America—^some to Canada, as we have seen, some to other 
places, as we shall soon see—^were superior to the Americans generally in 
numbers, and always in appointments and in discipline. They were the 
men to whom France had succumbed; it must have seemed impossible that 
the United States should resist them. 

The apprehensions of the enemy, aroused by some of the operations 
on land, had been highly excited by some of those at sea. Before the gallant 
actions upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits had occurred 
upon the ocean. It had been the policy of the republican administration 
to keep down the navy which their federalist predecessors had encouraged. 
But the navy, or that fragment of one which remained, returned good for 
evil. The frigate Essex, under Captain Porter, took the sloop of war Alert 
off the northern coast (August 13th, 1812); the frigate Constitution, Captain 
Isaac Hull, took the frigate Guerribre in the gulf of St. Lawrence (August 
19th) the sloop-of-war Was'p, Captain Jones, took the brig Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizes to the seventy-four Poictiers, not far from the Ber¬ 
mudas (October 13th); the frigate United States, Captain Decatur,^ took 
the frigate Macedonian off the Azores (Octobw 25th); and the Constitution 
again, now under Captain Bainbridge, took the frigate Java off Brazil (Decem¬ 
ber 29th). This series of triumph^ was broken by but two reverses, the 
capture of the brig Nautilus by the British squadron, and that of the brig 
Vixen by the British frigate Southampton, both off the Atlantic coast. Noth¬ 
ing could be more striking than the effect upon both the nations that were 
at war. The British started with amazement, not to say terror, at the idea 
of their ships, their cherished instruments of superiority at sea, yielding to 
an enemy. The Americans were proportionately animated; they were for 
once united in a common feeling of pride and national honour. 

Here, however, the impulse ceased, or began to cease. The navy was 
too inconsiderable to continue the contest, the nation too inactive to recruit 
its numbers and its powers. The captures of the succeeding period of the 
war, though made with quite as much gallantry, were of much less impor¬ 
tance; while one vessel after another, beginning with the frigate Chesapeake, 
off Boston harbour (June 1st, 1813), was forced to strike to Shannom^ Many 
of the larger ships were hemmed in by the British blockade, fhis, com¬ 
mencing with the war, was extended along the entire coast. The last glim¬ 
mer of naval victory for the time was the defeat of the sloop-of-war 
by the Wasp, Captain Blakely, off the French coast (September 1st, 1814). 
But a few weeks later the Wasp was lost with all its crew, leaving not a 
single vessel of the United States navy on the seas. Every one ^hat nacL 
escaped the perils of the ocean and of war was shut up in port benmcL tne 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 


A small affair it might appear among the world’s battles; 
that one half hour the United States of America rose to the rank of a first-class power. 

Henry Adams.^^ 
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f the enemy, chief amongst the number being the troops of Tennessee, under 
reneral Jackson. Penetrating into the heart of the Creek country, after 
arious bloody encounters, Jackson at length routed the main body of the 
le at a place called Tohopeka [Horseshoe Bend] (March 27th, 1814). A 
iw months after, he concluded a treaty, by which the Creeks surrendered 
be larger part of their territory. 

Enough remained, as has been seen, to keep the nation in sad straits, 
'here were various causes to produce the same effect. To raise the very 
xst essential for carrying on a war, a sufficient army, had been found impos- 
ible, notwithstanding all sorts of new provisions to facilitate the operation, 
t was in vain to increase the bounties, in vain even to authorise the enlist¬ 
ment of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all allure¬ 
ments failed. The chief reliance of the government was necessarily upon 
he militia, about which the same controversies continued as those already 
mentioned between the federal and the state authorities. Yet, to show the 
xtent to ‘which the opposition party indulged itself in embarrassing the 
ovemment, an alarm was soimded against the national forces, small though 
hey were, as threatening the liberties of the country. 

But the army was not the only point of difficulty. To prevent supplies 
0 the forces of the enemy, as well as to cut him off' from all advantages of 
ommerce with the United States, a new embargo was laid (December, 1813). 
0 severe were its restrictions, affecting even the coasting trade and the 
shery, that Massachusetts called it another Boston port bill, and pronounced 
;, by her legislature, to be unconstitutional. It was repealed in a few months, 
nd with it the non-importation act, which, in one shape or another, had hung 
pon the commercial interests of the nation for years (April, 1814). More 
srious by far were the financial embarrassments of the government. All 
fforts to relieve the treasury had been wholly inadequate. Loan after loan 
ras contracted, tax after tax was laW, until carriages, furniture, paper, and 
ven watches were assessed, while plans were formed for other means, such 
s the creation of a national bank, the earlier one having expired according 
0 the provisions of its charter. But the state to which the finances at length 
rrived was this: that while eleven millions of revenue were all to be counted 
pon—ten from taxes, and only one from customs duties—^fifty millions 
rere needed for the expenditures of the year (1815). It did not ease matters 
ffien a large number of the banks of the country suspended specie payments 
August, 1814). 

The opposition to the war had never ceased. It rested, indeed, on founda- 
ions too deep to be lightly moved. Below the points immediately relating 
0 the war itself were the earlier questions arising during the operation of the 
ovemment, nay, the still earlier ones that arose with the governnient—the 
uestions of the constitution. All these had been brought out into con- 
rast and into collision by the conflict with Great Britain./ 


A. B. HART ON THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND (1814 A.D.)' 

Positive and dangerous opposition had been urged in New England from 
he beginning of the war. Besides the sacrifice of men, Massachusetts fur- 
ished more money for the war than Virginia. In the elections of 1812 
nd 1813 the federalists obtained control of every New England state govem- 
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merit, and secured most of the New England members of congress. The 
temper of this federalist majority may be seen in a succession of addresses 
and speeches in the Massachusetts legislature. On June 15th, 1813, Josiah 
Quincy offered a resolution that “in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that conquest 
and ambition are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religious 
people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not immediately connected with the defence of our seacoast and soil. 
As the pressure of the war grew heavier, the tone in New England grew sterner. 
On February 18th, 1814, a report was made to the Massachusetts legislature 
containing a declaration, taken almost literally from Madison’s Virginia 
Resolution of 1798, that “whenever the national compact is violated, and 
the citizens of the state oppressed by cruel and unauthorised laws, this legis¬ 
lature is bound to interpose its power and wrest from the oppressor his victim.” 

The success of the British attacks in August and September, 1814, seemed 
to indicate the failure of the war. Congress met on September 19th to confront 
the growing danger; but it refused to authorise a new levy of troops; it refused 
to accept a proposition for a new United States Bank; it consented with 
reluctance to new taxes. The time seemed to have arrived when the protests 
of New England against the continuance of the war might be made effective. 
The initiative was taken by Massachusetts, which, on October 16th, voted 
to raise $1,000,000 to support a state army of ten thousand troops, and to ask 
the other New England states to meet in convention. 

On December 15th, 1814, delegates assembled at Hartford from Massa¬ 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with unofficial representatives 
from New Hampshire and Vermont. The head of the Massachusetts dele¬ 
gation was George Cabot, who had been chosen because of his known opposi¬ 
tion to the secession of that state. As hg said himself, “We are going to keep 
you young hot-heads from getting into mischief.” The expectation through¬ 
out the country was that the Hartford convention would recommend secession. 
Jefferson wrote; “Some apprehended danger from the defection of Massa¬ 
chusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, but not a dangerous one. If 
they become neutral, we are sufficient for one enemy without them; and, 
in fact, we get no aid from them now.” 

After a session of three weeks, the Hartford convention adjourned, January 
14th, 1815, and published a formal report. They declared that the consti¬ 
tution had been violated, and that “ states which have no common umpire 
must be their own judges and execute their own decisions.” They submitted 
a list of amendments to the constitution intended to protect a minority 
of states from aggressions on the part of the majority. Finally they sub¬ 
mitted, as their ultimatum, that they should be allowed to retain the pro¬ 
ceeds of the national customs duties collected within their borders. Behind 
the whole document was the implied intention to withdraw from the Union 
if this demand were not complied with. To comply was to deprive the United 
States of its financial power, and was virtually a dissolution of the constitu¬ 
tion. The delegates who were sent to present this powerful remonstrance 
to congress were silenced by the news that peace had been declared. *> 

ANBEEw Jackson’s victory at new Orleans 

Late in the summer preceding the Hartford convention a British party 
landed at Pensacola, whose Spanish possessors were supposed to be inclined 
to side against the United States. An attack, in the early autumn, upon 
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Fort Bowyer, thirty miles from Mobile was reopllpri K.. c^„ii u * u • 
garrjon under Major Lawence (September 15th) A m^ntrS S Mtel-'' 

Pensacola wir a force to W 

dable that the British withdrew, Jackson then resigning the to™ to th^sSh 
authorities, and repairing to New Orleans ao?5Tiei w^^wi, “ ^ 

believed to be preparing an expedition (No^erlber)! There he bS^My¬ 
self in raising his forces and providing his defences, until the arri^d 

upon the coast. After capturing a feeble flotilla of the Americans, they beg£ 
their advance against the capital of Louisiana (December). They were teS 
thousand and upwards; the Americans not more than Llf as numerous^ 
Jackson, on learning of their approach, marched directly against them, sur- 
prising them m their camp by night, and dealing them a blow from which they 
hardly seem to have recovered (December 23rd). They soon, howeve^ 
resumed the offensive under Sir Edward Pakenham, advancing thrice against 
the American lines, but thrice re- ° 

treating. The last action goes by 
the name of the battle of New 
Orleans. It resulted in the defeat 
of the enemy, with the loss of 
Pakenham and two thousand be¬ 
sides, the Americans losing less 
than a hundred (January 8th, 

1815)./ At the close of the battle 
some live hundred of the British 
rose unhurt from among the dead 
and gave themselves up as prison¬ 
ers. To save their lives, they had 
dropped down and lain as if dead 
until the battle was over.99 The 
British rotinKl to the sea, taking 
Fort Bowyer, the same that had 
n^sisted an attack the autumn 
Ixdore (February 12th). Louisi¬ 
ana had been nobly defended, 
and not by the energy of Jackson 
alone, nor by the resolution of her 

own p(H)ple, but by the generous (i 767 -i 845 ) 

spirit with which the entire South¬ 
west sent its sons to her rescue. [Even the outlawed pirates of Barataria, 
under Jean Lafitte, refused British advances and aided Jackson.] 

Jackson had hesitated at nothing in defending New Orleans. Upon 
the approach of the British, he proclaimed martial law; he continued it 
after their departure. The author of a newspaper article reflecting upon 
the generaFs conduct was sent to prison to await trial for life. The United 
States district judge was arrested and expelled from the city for having issued 
a writ of habeas corpus in the prisoner's behalf; and on the district attorney's 
applying to the state court in behalf of the judge, he, too, was banished.^ On 
the proclamation of peace, martial law was necessarily suspended. The judge 
returned, and summoning the general before him imposed a fine of $1,000. 
The sum was paid by Jackson, but was offered to be repaid to hm by a sub¬ 
scription, which proved public opinion to sustain his determined course. 
Refusing to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, by order of congress. 
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THE NAVY EEAPPEARS; THE PEACE OE GHENT 

While these events were going on by land, the sea was for a time a 
doned, at least by all national vessels. Privateers continued their woi 
plunder and of destruction—a work which, however miserable to con 
plate, doubtless had its effect in bringing the war to a close. But the i 
of the nation had disappeared from the ocean. It presently reappe 
in the shape of its pride and ornament, the Constitution^ which, xindei 
new commander, Stewart, got to sea from Boston (December, 1814). 
Presidentj Hornet^ and Peacock did the same from New York, the Pres 
being immediately captured, though not without a severe combat, hy 
British cruisers (January, 1815). Her loss was avenged by the sister ve£ 
the Constitution taking two sloops of war at once—^the Cyane and the Li 
—off Madeira (February 20th); the Hornet sloop taking the Penguin 
off the island of Tristan da Cunha (March 23rd); and the Peacock sloop ta 
the Nautilus j an East Indians Company's cruiser, off Sumatra (June 30 
All these actions were subsequent to a treaty of peace. 

The war had not continued a year when the administration accepte 
offer of Russian mediation, and despatched envoys to treat of peace. C 
Britain declined the mediation of Russia, but offered to enter into neg 
tions either at London or at Gottenburg. The American government c 
the latter place. But on the news of the triumph of Great Britain anc 
allies over Napoleon, the demands of the United States were sensibly modi 
The administration and its party declared that the pacification of En 
did away with the very abuses of which America had to complain; in c 
words, that there would be no Blockades or impressments in time of peace. 

Four months and a half elapsed before coming to terms. The Bi 
demands, especially on the point of retaining the conquests made di 
the war, were altogether inadmissible. A treaty was consequently fra 
at Ghent, restoring the conquests on either side, and providing commissic 
to arrange the boundary and other minor questions between the na' 
(December 24th). The objects of the war, according to the declara' 
at its outbreak, were not mentioned in the articles by which it was clc 
yet the United States did not hesitate to ratify the treaty (February 1 
Within a week afterwards the president recommended 'Hhe navigatic 
American vessels by American seamen, either natives or such as are air 
naturalisedthe reason assigned being “to guard against incidents w^ 
during the periods of war in Europe, might tend to interrupt peace 
could not be gained by treaty might l3e secured by legislation. 

Though much was waived for the sake of peace, one principle, if no n 
had been maintained for the country. In the first year of the war the Bi 
had set out to treat some Irishmen taken while fighting on the American 
not as ordinary prisoners of war but as traitors to Great Britain. On 
being sent to be tried for treason in England, congress aroused itself in 
behalf, and authorised the adoption of retaliatory measures. An equal i 
ber of British captives was presently imprisoned, and when the British retc 
by ordering twice as many American officers into confinement, the Amer. 

^ J^Thus terminated at sea,” says the British historian Alison,“this memorable co 
in which the English, for the first time for a century and a half, met with equal antag 
on their own element; and in recounting which, the British historian, at a loss whet! 
admire most the devoted heroism of his own countrymen or the gallant bearing of 
antagonists, feels almost equally warmed in narrating either side of the strife.” 
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;u-^ stum; l >y ^ the British officers in their power. The British govern- 
wcut so lai* as to order its commanders, in case any retaliation was 
ed upon tlie prisoners in American hands, to destroy the towns and their 
itanls upon the coast. It was at this juncture that Massachusetts, 
early alludrHl to, appeared in the lines of nullification. All along there 
leeu vei-y little sympathy, among the opposition, for the humane pro¬ 
as of rkdrualnig the sailor and the stranger, upon which the administra- 
•arty wei’r* apt to discourse rather than to act. The federalist majority 
issachuset t.s, caring little for the fate of the Irish prisoners, forbade the 
f till' stuto |irisons for the British officers now ordered to be confined 
ua r\-, 1S1 -I). The matter was set at rest by the retraction of the British 
ament, who consented to treat the Irishmen as prisoners of war. Proe- 
ion was nia<lc pardoning all past offences of the sort, but threatening 

• ones wit h t In; penalties of treason—a threat that was never attempted 
fn 11 i 1 led ("Inly). So the Americans gained their point, a point for which 
irly settlers liad laboured, and for which the true men of the revolution 
draggled --tlic.' protection of foreigners. Some months after the Treaty 
,ent..a treaty was iniido with the Indians of the Northwest. Such as had 
at. war agrecal to bury the tomahawk, and to join with such as had 
at jieare in n<*w relations with the United States (September). 

not her tre.at y had been,.made by this time. It was with the dey of 
r.s, whl^ had fgone to war with the United States in the same year that 

Ih'itain did. 'I’he United States, ho-wever, had paid no attention to 
iiferiiir etietuy until relieved of the superior. Then was war declared, 

1 lleet (ie.spaf <*.li<ul, under Commodore Decatur, by which captures were 
■. anil ti“rms (li<d.ated to the Algerine. The treaty not only surrendered all 
•icau pri.soiH-r.s, and indemnified all American losses in the war, but re- 
ffd 1 hf claim < )f i.ributc on the part of Algiers (June). Tunis and Tripoli 

• brought to tau-n IS, the United States were no longer tributary to pirates, 
here had boon .stnmgth enough to deal the blow against Algiers._ But 
.ation wa.-'. in ji. state of nearly complete exhaustion. This remark is not 
,f toapplv to individual cases of embarrassment and destitution produced 

)c war; for wHih^ many had lost, as many more had gained a competence 
fnrtuui'. Hilt, the nation, as a whole, was, for the moment, exhausted. 
..on laid imon r(^-(d(mtod i)rcsident, with Elbridge Gerry as vice-president, 

fiif t year of t hii war with Great Britain. If he reffily co^ented to war 
,r uric.i of hi.s rm(d('.ction, he had had his reward. The difficulties of his 
id term w('ii’'lifMl upon liim, crushed him. He welcomed peace, as his party 
imcd il mfnri, is U'c whole nation welcomed it-with the same sensa- 
of relief that, men would feel in an earthquake, whp the earth, yawn- 
,1 their feet, Ktiddciily closed. To see from what the government 
u-itiou wei-e .--n.ved, it is sufficient to read that systems of conscnr+- 
lie armv and of impressment for the navy were amongst the 
iti"- at, the <*losf‘ of a war which had increased the pubb 

million .Ohaonmg» decte 

,f IS 12 left let 1 two great questions within the United btates 
L-hf till* Amorifcan people for the first time to a realisi. 
uialitv, eauidup; tlio federalist party to lose popularity so 

:jii it'east not one electoral vote. Secondly,^ the war taugb 

!e the danger of foreign complications ; it opened tl 

h, <1„. • 'tv.TO not a province but a nation. In a • 

.,■ 1 , CluimliiiK iloclares, to speak of the war of 1812 a 
pendcnee.a 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RESULTS OF THE WAR OF 1812^ 

Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Americans d( 
that Canada must and should be conquered, but the conquering came 
as near being the other way. British writers insisted that the An 
navy should be swept from the seas; and during the sweeping pro 
increased fourfold. 

When the United States declared war, Great Britain was straining 
nerve and muscle in a death-struggle with the most formidable n 
despotism of modern times, and was obliged to intrust the defence 
Canadian colonies to a mere handful of regulars, aided by the local fer 
But congress had provided even fewer trained soldiers, and relied on i 
The latter chiefly exercised their fighting abilities upon one another ii 
ling, and, as a rule, were afflicted with conscientious scruples when( 
was necessary to cross the frontier and attack the enemy. According 
campaign opened with the bloodless surrender of an American gem 
a much inferior British force, and the war continued much as it had 1 
we suffered disgrace after disgrace, while the losses we inflicted, in tr 
Great Britain were so slight as hardly to attract her attention. A 
having crushed her greater foe, she turned to ctUsh the lesser, and, in he 
suffered ignominious defeat. By this time events had gradually dev 
a small number of soldiers on our northern frontier, who, commanc 
Scott and Brown, were able to contend on equal terms with the "v 
troops to whom they were opposed, though these formed part of wh 
then xmdoubtedly the most formidable fighting infantry any Eu 
nation possessed. The battles at this period of the struggle were r< 
able for the skill and stubborn courage with which they were waged, j 
as for the heavy loss involved; but the number of combatants was sc 
that in Europe they would have been regarded as mere outpost skirr 
and they wholly failed to attract any attention abroad in that period of 
sal armies. 

In summing up the results of the struggle on the ocean it is to be i 
that very little was attempted, and nothing done, by the Americar 
that could materially affect the result of the war. Commodore R( 
expedition after the Jamaica Plate fleet failed; both the efforts to get i 
squadron into the East Indian waters also miscarried; and otherw: 
whole history of the struggle on the ocean is, as regards the American 
the record of individual cruises and fights. The material results we 
very great, at least in their effect on Great Britain, whose enormoui 
did not feel in the slightest degree the loss of a few frigates and sloops 
morally the result was of inestimable benefit to the United States 
victories kept up the spirits of the people, cast down by the defeats oi 
practically decided in favour of the Americans the chief question in ( 
—Great Britain's right of search and impressment—and gave the 
and thereby the coxmtry a world-wide reputation. I doubt if ever 
a nation gained so much honour by a few single-ship duels; for there 
no question which side came out of the war with the greatest credit 
damage inflicted by each on the other was not very equal in amoin 
the balance was certainly in favour of the United States, as can I 


P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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by the following tables, for the details of which reference 
the various years: 


can be made to 


CAUSED 

American Loss 

- . ■ ■ - _ 

British Loss 

Tonnage 

Guns ! 

i 

Tonnage | 

Guns 

By ocean cruisers. 

5,984 

727 

3,007 


8,451 

4,159 

500 

402 

351 

212 

22 

20 

On the lakes. 

By the army. 

By privateers. 

0 

37 

116 



• • • 

Total. 

9,718 

431 

13,512 

605 


In addition we lost four revenue-cutters, mounting twenty-four guns, and, 
in the aggregate, of three hundred and eighty-seven tons, and also twenty- 
five gunboats, with seventy-one guns, and, in the aggregate, of nearly two 
thousand tons. This would swell our loss to twelve thousand one hundred 
and five tons and five hundred and twenty-six guns; ^ but the loss of the 
revenue-cutters and gunboats can fairly^ be considered to be counterbalanced 
by the capture or destruction of the various British royal packets (all armed 
with from two to ten guns), tenders, barges, etc., which woiild be in the aggre¬ 
gate of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and with more numerous crews. 

But the comparative material loss gives no idea of the comparative honour 
gained. The British navy, numbering at the outset a thousand cruisers. 


»Thin differs greatly from the figures giyen by James in his Naval Occurrences. He mates 
tdie American loss 14,844 tons and 660 guns. His list includes, for example, the “ Growler and 
the llamilton, upset in carrying sail to avoid Sir Jam&e’fleet” ; it would be quite as reason¬ 
able to put down the loss of the Royal George to the credit of the French. Then he mentions 
the Mia and the Growler, which were recaptured; the Asp, which was also recaptured; 
the *NeAV York, 46, destroyed at Washington,” which was not destroyed or harmed in any way, 
and wliich, moreover, was a condemned hulk; the ^Roston, 43 [in reality 33], destroyed at Wash¬ 
ington ” which had been a condemned hulk for ten years, and had no guns or anything else 
in her ’and was as much a loss to our navy as the fishing up and burning of an old wreck would 
have 1 . 0 CU ; and ciRlU gunboats whose destruction was either mythical, or else which were 
not national vessels. By deducting all these we reduce James’ toM by 120 guns and 2 600 
tons; and a few alterations (such as excluding the swivels in th& Presidents tops, which he 
counts etc.) briiiirs his number down to that given above—and also affords a go^ idea oi 
the value to be attached to his figures and tables. The British loss he gives at but 530 ^ns 
and 1(1 273 tons. He omits the 24-gun ship burned by Chauncey at York,_although including 
Urn finite and corvette burned by Boss at Washington; if the former is the two 

latter should be, which would make the balance still more in favour of the ^mencans He 
nmifs the Lnins of the Gloucester, because they had been taken out of her and piaced in battery 
rihe shoie but Im includes those of the Adams, which had been served m precisely the 
Lu o wav lie omits all reference to the British 14-gun schooner burned on Ontario, and 
to n.11 '! fttid 4 nun sloops and schooners captured there, although including the corresponding 
A m .rit^wssSs The reason that he so much underestimates the tonnage, espeoiaUy on 
4^1! kes I have’ elsewhere discussed. His tables of the relative loss in men are even more 

ish; but I have not tabulated this, on account the difficulty of enumerating 

of the killed and wounded in the ^ 0700 Americans and 3,800 British 

the prisoners taken in descents, etc, 

were captured; the compilative loss in . nefroif and Caledonia and schooner Aancy 

1 have excluded from the British loss the bngs lakes, because I hardly 

(aggregating ten guns and about 500 tons) lihooner Eighflyer, of eight 

know whether they could be considered national vessels the |c^o®ner ^ 

guns, forty men, and 209 tons, ^1^®^ mL and 270 tons, because her captor, the 

tcmlor; and the Dominica, 15, of seventy .OTen men ^ French vessel. Of course 

privateer Decatur, though nominally an A , thJbalance of damage and loss 

Lth tables are only approximately exact; but at any rate tne 

was over four to three in our favour. 
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had accomplished less than the American, which numbered but a dozen. 
Moreover, most of the loss suffered by the former was in single fight, while 
this had been but twice the case with the Americans, who had generally 
been overwhelmed by numbers. Of the twelve single-ship actions, two 
(those of the Argus and the Chesapeake) undoubtedly redounded most to the 
credit of the British, in two (that of the Wasp with the Reindeer, and that of 
the Enterprise with the Boxer) the honours were nearly even, and in the other 
eight the superiority of the Americans was very manifest. 

In the American navy, unlike the British, there was no impressment; 
the sailor was a volunteer, and he shipped in whatever craft his fancy selected. 
Throughout the war there were no “picked crewson the American side, 
excepting on the last two cruises of the Constitution, James^ statement 
to the contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the 
standard statements made by the British historians about the war is that 
our ships were mainly or largely manned by British sailors. This, if true, 
would not interfere with the lessons which it teaches; and, besides that, it 
is not true.^^ 



CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 

[1814-1848 A.D.] 

At last, after a period of five-and-twenty years, the people of 
the United States were free to attend to their own concerns in 
their own way, unmolested by foreigi? nations. From 1793 to 
1815 the questions which occupied the public mind were neutral 
rights, orders in council, French decrees, impressment, embar¬ 
goes, treaties, non-intercourSe acts, admiralty decisions, blockades, 
the conduct of England, the conduct of France, the insolence of the 
French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, and the treachery of 
Napoleon. Henceforth for many years to come, the questions of the 
day were to be the state of the currency, the national bank, manufac¬ 
tures, the tariff, internal improvements, interstate commerce, the 
public lands, the astonishing growth of the West, the rights of the 
states, extension of slavery, and the true place of the supreme court 
in the system of government. On the day, therefore, when Madison 
issued his proclamation announcing peace, a new era in the national 
history was opened.— John Bach McMASTER.i> 


AFTEKMATH OF THE WAR; MONROE^S PRESIDENCY 

The idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great 
Britain with its citizens self-satisfied, and strangers applauding, is certainly 
a grateful one. But it is difficult to find the authority upon which it rests. 
To begin with foreign powers, and with the one most likely to be impressed 
with American grandeur—Great Britain—she appears absorbed in other 
interests of much larger importance in her eyes. A commercial convention 
was framed in the summer following the peace; but it left many naatters 
undetermined, many unsatisfactorily determined. As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Treaty of Ghent, they were begun upon, yet so idly that con¬ 
clusions were not reached for years and years. Other nations showed even less 
inclination to come to terms. France, Spain, Naples, the Netherlands, Den¬ 
mark, and Sweden were all in arrears on the score of indemnities for spolia.- 
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tions upon American commerce; and most of them remained in arrears unt 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers to abandc 
the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce; but the invitation was t 
no means generally accepted (March, 1815). 

At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled state. The war establisl 
ment was lowered; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the re vent 
of the government and to encourage the industry of the people; the syste: 
of taxation was reformed by the gradual abolition of direct and intern 
taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances genera^ll; 
a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, 1816). All thi 
was not done in a day; nor was there any instantaneous revival of cominer< 
and of industry. On the contrary, periods of depression recurred, in whic 
individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the gener 
tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the count/i 
had been plunged by the recent war. 

Madison^s troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe wi 
the president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkii 
as vice-president.^ Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repxxl 
lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be re-elected with but one elector, 
vote against him. Old parties were dying out. The great question of tl 
period, to be set forth presently, was one with which republicans and fade 
alists, as such, had nothing to do. 


THE SEMINOLE WAR AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA 

The new administration had but just opened, when the Seminole 
as it was styled, broke out with the Creeks of Georgia and Florida. Coi 
flicts between the borderers and some of^the Indians lingering in the terr 
tory ceded several years before led to a determination of the United Stat< 
government to clear the country of the hostile tribes (November, 1817 
A war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres on both sides, and eridlir 
with a spoiling, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indian 
under General Andrew Jackson, the conqueror of the Creeks in the precedir 
war (March, 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities countenance 
the hostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark’s and Pensacola, ii< 
without soine ideas of seizing even St. Augustine. He also put to deat] 
within the Spanish limits, two British subjects accused of stirring up tl 
Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the Seminole, migl 
as well be called the Florida War. The Spanish minister protested againi 
the invasion of the Florida Territory, of which the restitution was imrrLi 
diately ordered at Washington, though not without approbation of the couri 
pursued by Jackson. 

was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old troub 
of boundaries had never been settled; but that was a trifle compared wit 
the later troubles arising from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smuggler 
pirates, and, as recently shown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not on.] 
a refuge but a starting-point. ^ The Spanish authorities, themselves by x 
means inclined to respect their neighbours of the United States, had r 
power to rnake others respect them. Former difficulties, especially tlioii 
upon American indemnities, were not settled; while new ones had gather € 
in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American di 
positions to side with the revolutionists. The proposal of an earlier tin 
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Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded. On the pa,yment of $5,000,000 by the American government to 

the Floridas, East and West (February 22nd, 1819). It was nearly two 
years, however, before Spam ratified the treaty, and fully two before Florida 

Territory fonned a part of the United States (1821). 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION; THE MISSOURI COMPROMISES 

The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with her charter government 
at length adopted a new constitution, in which there was but little improve- 
nient upon the old one, except in making suffrage general and the support 
of a church system voluntary (1818). New constitutions and new states 
were constantly in process of formation. Indiana (December 11th, 1816) 
Mississippi (December 10th, 1817), Illinois (December 3rd, 1818), and Ala¬ 
bama (December 14th, 1819), all became members of the Union. The eastern 
half of the Mississippi Territory had become the territory of Alabama in 1817. 

Before the definite accession of Alabama, Missouri was proposed as a candi¬ 
date for admission. It was a slaveholding territory. But when the pre¬ 
liminary steps to its becoming a state were begun upon in congress, a New 
York reprc.scutativc, James Tallmadge, moved that no more slaves should 
b(! brought in, and that the children of those already there should be liberated 
at tlui age of twenty-five. On the failure of this motion, another New York 
repnjsentative, John W. Taylor, moved to prohibit slavery in the entire 
territory to the north of latitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. This, 
too, was lost. A bill setting off the portion uf Missouri Territory to the south 
of the liiui jiLst named, as the territory of Arkansas, was passed. But noth¬ 
ing was done towards establishing the state of Missouri (February, March, 
1819). 

Nothing, unless it were the debate, in which the question at issue became 
(4(uir. There were two reasons, it then appeared, for making Missouri a free 
•state!; one, that it was the turn for a free state, the last (Alabama)^ having been 
a slave .state; while, of the eight admitted since the constitution, four had 
l.ief!!! free! anel four slave states. Another and a broader reason was urged, 
to the! (!fft!ct that slavery ought not to be permitted in any state or territory 
wh(!r(! it could be prohibited. On this, the northern views were the more 
('ariK'st, in that the nation had committed itself by successive acts to a course 
too tol(!rant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be recol- 
l(!(!t('d, <!ame the organisation of the territory south of the Ohio; next, that 
of th(! Mississi})pi T(!rritory; and afterwards, the acquisition and the organisa¬ 
tion of Louisiana. All these proceedings were national, and all either ac¬ 
knowledged or extended the area of slavery. _ Kentucky had been admitted 
a .slave .state as a part of Virginia; Mississippi and Alabama as parts of the 
Mississippi Territory. To carry out the same course wodd have insured the 
admi.ssion of Missouri as a part of the Louisiana acquisition; and on this the 
.southern members strongly insisted. To this, on the contrary, the North 
(kumirred, determined, if possible, to stop the movement that had thus far 
prcviiilcfl 

Gr(!ater stress was laid on the constitutional argument. The proposal 
to oblig(! Missouri to become a free state, said the advocates of slavery, is 

' Not yet actually admitted, but authorised to apply for admission in the usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authority, they declared, 
leaves the state itself in all cases to settle the matter of slavery, as well as 
all other matters not expressly subjected to the general government. To this 
a twofold answer was returned: first, that Missouri was not a state, but a terri¬ 
tory, and therefore subject to the control of congress; and, second, that even 
if regarded as a state, she would not be one of the original thirteen, to which 
alone belonged the powers reserved under the constitution. Therefore 
congress could deal with her as it pleased. It was moreover argued that con¬ 
gress ought to arrest the progress of slavery, as a point upon which the national 
welfare was staked; a point, therefore, to which the authority of the general 
government was expressly and indispensably applicable according to the 
constitution. 

Had it been an outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half 
the country against the other, there could hardly have been a more intense 
agitation. The attempted prohibition of slavery was denounced in congress 
as the preliminary to a negro massacre, to a civil war, to a dissolution of the 
Union. Out of congress, it provoked such language as that used by the 
aged Jefferson^: ^'The Missouri question,'' he wrote, ^'is a breaker on which 
we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more God only knows. 
From the battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Paris, we never had so omi¬ 
nous a question." ^ Public meetings were held; those at the South to repel the 
interference of the North, those at the North to rebuke the pretensions of the 
South. The dispute extended into the tribunals and the legislatures of the 
states, the northern declaring that Missouri must be for freemen only, the 
southern that it must be for freemen and for slaves. 

So stood the matter as the year drew to a close and congress reassembled. 
A new turn was then given to' the question, by the application of Maine 
to be received as a state, Massachusetts having consented to the separation. 
^^Here, then, is the free state to match with Alabama," exclaimed the partisans 
of slavery in Missouri; “now give us our slave state." But the opponents 
of slavery did not yield; they had planted themselves on principles, they said, 
not on numbers. At this the South was naturally indignant. It had been 
a plea all along that a free state was due to the North; and now, when one was 
forthcoming, two were claimed. If the reply was made that Maine, being 
but a division of Massachusetts, was no addition to the northern strength, 
this did not content the South. Feelings of bitterness and of injustice were 
aroused between both parties; both drew farther apart. If peace did not 
come, war would, and that soon. 

The senate united Maine and Missouri in the same bill and on the same 
terms, that is, without any restriction upon slavery. But a clause intro¬ 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, prohibited the intro-^ 
duction of slavery into any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor¬ 
ganised, leaving Louisiana the state and Arkansas the territory, as well as 
Missouri, just what they were, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North. On the part of the North, it yielded 
the claim to Missouri as a free state; on the part of the South, it yielded the 
claim to the immensely larger regions which stretched above and beyond 
Mispuri to the Pacific. The line of 36° 30', proposed the year before, was 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, though north of the line, was to be 
a Southern state. Thus the senate determined, not without opposition 
from both sides. The house, on the contrary, adopted a bill, admitting 

P Elsewhere Jefferson said that the outbreak of the slavery agitation came ^'like a fire- 
bell in the night.^’] 
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Missouri, separately from Maine, and under the northern restriction concern¬ 
ing slavery. Words contmued to run high. But the proposal of the Sm- 
promise augured the return of tranquillity. A committee of conference 
between the two branches of congress led to the agreement of both seSte 
and house upon a bill admitting Missouri, after her constitution should be 

prohibiting slavery north of the line of 36° 
3rd 1820). Marne was admitted at the same time (March 


The compromise prohibited slavery in the designated region forever. 
Ihis was the letter; but it was under different interpretations. When Presi- 
dent Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the question of approving the act 
of congress, all but his secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, inclined to 
read the prohibition of slavery as applying only to the territories, and not 
to the states that might arise within the prescribed boundaries. This was 
not a difference between northern and southern views, but one between 
strict and liberal constructions of the constitution; the strict construction 
going against all power in congress to restrict a state, while the liberal took 
the opposite ground. So with others besides the cabinet. Amongst the 
very men who voted for the compromise were many, doubtless, who understood 
it as applying to territories alone. The northern party, unquestionably, 
adopted it in its broader sense, preventing the state as well as the territory 
from establishing slavery. That there should be two senses attached to it 


from the beginning was a dark presage of future differences. 

Present differences were not yet overcome. Missouri, rejoicing in becom¬ 
ing a slaveholding state, adopted a constitution which denied even free negroes 
the rights of citizens. On this being brought before congress towards the 
(dose of the year (1820), various tactics were’adopted; the extreme southern 
])arty going for the immediate admission of the state, while the extreme 
northern side urged the overthrow of state, constitution, and compromise, 
together. Henry Clay, at the head of the moderate men, succeeded, after 
long exertions, in carrying a measure providing for the admission of Mis¬ 
souri as soon as her legislature should solemnly covenant the rights of citizen¬ 


ship to “ the citizens of either of the states ” (February, 1821). This was done. 


and Missouri became a state (August 10th). 

The United States as a nation were far from insensible to the evils of 


slavery. Domestic slave trade was permitted and extended. But foreign 
slave trade, reviving to such a degree that upwards of fourteen thousand 
slaves were .said to have been imported in a single year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress declared fresh and severer penalties 
to attach to the slave dealer, while to his unhappy victims relief was offered 
in ])rovi.sion.s for their return to their native country (1819). Another act 
denounced the traffic as piracy (1820)_. The same denunciation was urged 
upon foreign governments, one of which. Great Britain, prepared to enter 
into a convention for the purpose; but the convention fell through (1823- 


. . V j 

In the midst of its dissensions and its weakness, the_ nation was cheered 
by a visit from La Fayette. He came in compliance with a summons from 
the government to behold the work which he had assisted in begiiming, nem 
h.alf a century before. From the day of his landing (August 16th, 18..^4) 
to that of his departure (September 7th, 1825), a period of more than a wa^ 
he was, as he described himself, “ in a whirlwind of popular kmdness m which 
it was impossible to have formed any previous^ conception, and in wmen every¬ 
thing that could touch and flatter one was mingled. , To make some amends 
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for his early sacrifices, pecuniary as well as personal, in the American cause, 
congress voted La Fayette a township of the public domain, and a grant of 
$200,000. He deserved all that could be bestowed. 


THE MONEOE DOCTRINE ^ 

It was time for the nation to assume a more elevated attitude. No longer 
the solitary republic amidst encompassing domains of distant monarchies^ 
the United States now formed one of a band of independent states, stretch¬ 
ing from Canada to Patagonia. The others were the Central and South Ameri¬ 
can colonies of Spain, which had spent years in insurrection and in war 
before their independence was recognised by their elder sister of the north 
(1822). Ministers plenipotentiary were at the same time appointed to Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. As if to make amends for its delay, 
the administration resolved upon stretching out an arm of defence between 
the nascent states of the south and the threatening powers of Europe. The 
purpose of the European allies, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to come 
to the assistance of Spain, in subduing her insurgent colonies, was well known, 
when President Monroe, in his seventh annual message (December 2nd, 
1823), announced that his administration had asserted in negotiations with 
Russia, as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the American continents, by the free and independent 
position which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonisation by any European powers. We 
owe it,^^ continued the president, ^‘to candour and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to^ declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their paft to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not inter¬ 
fered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.^^ 

Such was what has since been called the Monroe Doctrine though the 
author is known to have been the secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, 
rather than the president. Far from its being intended to make the United 
States themselves the guardians or the rulers of America, the doctrine, as 
expounded by its real author, Adams, proposed “ that each [American state] 
will guard by its own means against the establishment of any future European 
colony within its borders.^^ The declaration of the president was designed 
simply to show that^ the nation undertook to countenance and to support 
the independence of its sister nations. As such, it was an honourable deed. 
Congress, however, declined to sustain it by any formal action. 

Some time afterwards,^ when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen 
to the presidency, an invitation was received by the government from some 
of the Central and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama. 
The objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the Monroe 

P On this subject see also the essay in the present volume by A. B. Hart.] 
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Doctrine, were rather indefinite; but Adams appointed two envoys, whom 
the senate confirmed, and for whom the house made the necessary appropria¬ 
tions, though not without great opposition (December, 1825“March, 1826). 
One of the envoys died, the other did not go upon his mission; so that the 
congress began and ended without any representation from the United States 
(June-July). It adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, near Mexico, in the begin¬ 
ning of the following year. The ministers of the United States repaired 
to the appointed place, and at the appointed time, but there was no con¬ 
gress. Thus terminated the vision of an American league. We can hardly 
estimate the consequences of its having been realised—on one side the perils 
to which the United States would have been exposed, and on the other the 
services which they might have rendered, amongst such confederates as those 
of Central and of South America. 


PBESIDENCY OF J. Q. ADAMS; TARIFF COMPROMISE, AND NULLIFICATIONS 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the second president, was elected by the 
house of representatives—the electoral college failing to make a choice 
—to succeed Monroe (1825). Andrew Jackson, a rival candidate, was chosen 
by the people at the next election (1829). John C. Calhoun was vice-president 
under both. Two men more unlike than Adams and Jackson, in associations 
and in principles, could hardly have been found amongst the politicians 
of the period. They resembled each other, however, m the resolution with 
which they met the dangers of their times. 

The great question before the country for several years was one as old as 
the constitution; older, even, inasmuch as it occupied a chief place in the 
debates of. the constitutional convention. It was the subordination of the 
state to the nation. The first occasion to revive the question and to invest 
it with fresh importance was a controversy between the national government 
and the government of Georgia. Many years had passed since that state 
consented to cede her western lands, including the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would extinguish the Indian 
title to the territory of Georgia itself. Of twenty-five millions of acres then held 
by the Creek nation, fifteen had been bought up by the United States, and 
transferred to Georgia. Half of the remaining ten millions belonged to the 
Cherokees, and half to the Creeks, a nominal treaty with the latter of whom 
declared the United States possessors of all the Creek territory within the 
limits both of Georgia and of Alabama (1825). This treaty, however, agreed to 
by but one or two of the chiefs, provoked a general outbreak on the part of 
the Creeks. To pacify them, or rather to do common justice to them, the 
government first suspended the treaty, and then entered into a new one, 
by which the cession of land was confined to the Georgian territory. A longer 
time was also allowed for the removal of the Indians from the ceded coimtry 
(April, 1826). What satisfied the Creeks dissatisfied the Georgians or their 
authorities. Governor Troup accused the administration of violating the 
law of the land, in the shape of the earlier treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that had been taken, and calling upon the adjoining 
states to stand by their arms.^^ Not confining himself to protests or defensive 
measures, Troup sent surveyors into the Indian territory. President Adams 
communicated the matter to congress, asserting his intention “to enforce 
the laws and fulfil the duties of the nation by all the force committed for that 
purpose to his charge.Whereat the governor wrote to the secretary of war, 
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'^From the first decisive act of hostility, you will be considered and treated 
as a public enemy’’ (1827). [He also reported to the legislature that me slave 
states should “confederate.”] Fortunately, the winds ceased. The state 
that had set itself against the nation more decidedly than had ever y^ been 
done returned to its senses. As for the unhappy Indians, not only the Creeks, 
but all the other tribes that could be persuaded to move, were gradually trans¬ 
ported to more distant territories in the West. 

Other causes were operating to excite the states, or some of them, against 
the general government. Amidst the vicissitudes of industry and of trade 
through which the nation was passing, repeated attempts were made to steady 
affairs by a series of tariffs in favour of domestic productions. The first 
measure, intended to serve for protection rather than for revenue, was adopted 
in 1816. It was a duty, principally, upon cotton fabrics from abroad. Some 
years afterwards a new scale was framed, with provision against foreign 
woollens, as well as cottons (1824). This not turning out as advantageous 
to the home manufactures as was anticipated, an effort for additional pro¬ 
tection wms made; but at first in vain. On one side were the manufacturers, 
not merely of cotton and of woollen goods, but of iron, hemp, and a variety 
of other materials, clustered in the northern and central states; on the 
other w^ere the merchants, the farmers, and the artisans of the same states, 
with almost the entire population of the agricultural South. 

A convention of the manufacturing interests, attended by delegates 
from Ne^v England, the middle states, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
wms held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania. “We want protection,” was the 
language used by the delegates, “ and it matters not if it amounts to prohibi¬ 
tion”; in which spirit they pressed what they called the American system 
upon the federal government" (July-August, 1827). The administration, 
by the report of the secretary of the treasury, commended the subject to the 
favourable attention of congress. That body took it up, and after protracted 
discussions, consented, May 15th, 1828, to a tariff in which the system of 
protection was carried to its height. Its adversaries called the bill the 
“Bill of Abominations,” many of which, however, were introduced by them¬ 
selves, wuth the avowed intention of making the measure as odious and as 
short-lived as possible.^^ 

The tariff law w-as very obnoxious to the southern people. They denounced 
. unconstitutional, and it led to menaces of serious evils 

1^00 presidential election took place in the autumn of 

lowb, when the public mind, was highly excited. For a long time the opposing 
parties had been marshalling their forces for the contest. The candidates 
Vere John Quincy Adams and General Andrew Jackson. The result was 
le defeat Mr. Adams, and the election of General Jackson. John C. 
a oun,^ of South Ca,rolina, was elected vice-president, and both had very 
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fh^i candidatcs.^ V^en it was over perfect tranquillity prevailed, and 

nil tho ifu o?A President Adams retired from office 

•n'lt.innoi 18^9. He left to his successor a legacy of unexampled 

p spenty, peaceful relations with all the world, a greatly diminished 


ISll, and was always distino?!Carolina in 1782. He first appeared in congres 
lion of slavery and the doctme especially in his support of the insi 
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lerwetcInSiy^^^^^ 0,000 in tie public treasury, 

of Andrew Jackson, i the seventh president of thfunitS StSelf 

WOODROW WILSON ON THE NEW JACKSONL-IN ERA 2 

in tSlstorv^thTflnifATiT as a turning-point 

isps the nrosKlpnpv evolution in politics which signal- 

ises the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch in the history of the 

country was the culmination of a process of material growth and institut ona" 
expansion The new nation was now in the first fhish of assured success. 
It had definitively succeeded m planting new homes and creating new states 
throughout the wide stretches of the continent which lay between the eastern 
mountains and the Mississippi. 

riic election of Andrew Jackson marked a point of significant change 
in American politics~a change in p^sonnel and in spirit, in substance and 
in incthod. Oolonial America, seeking to construct a union, had become 
national America, socking to realise and develop her united strength and to 
express her new life m a new course of politics. The states which had orig¬ 
inally drawn together to form the Union now found themselves caught in 
a gre^at national drift, the direction of their development determined by 
f()rc(\s as i}ervasive and irresistible as they were singular and ominous. Almost 
immechaioly u])on entering the period of Jackson^s administrations, the 
student finds himself, as if by a sudden turn, in the great highway of legis- 
hitive and exc^xaitivc policy which leads directly to the period of the civil 
war, and, b('.youd that, to the United States of our own day. More signifi¬ 
cant still, a now spirit and method appear in the contests of parties. The 
''spoils sysh^n^' of appointment to o^ffice is introduced into national admin¬ 
istration, and personal allegiance is made the discipline of national party 
orgjinisation. All signs indicate the beginning of a new period. 

Th(', (.)ld school of politicians had been greatly thinned by death, and was 
soon to disapp(iar altogether. The traditions of statesmanship which they 
hiul chcirislied were to lose neither dignity nor vigour in the speech and con¬ 
duct of num like Webster and the better New England federalists; but they 
woYo to ].)e constrained to adapt themselves to radically novel circumstances. 
UnderiH'.ath the conservative initiative and policy of the earlier years of 
th() government there had all along been working the potent leaven of democ¬ 
racy, slowly l)ut radically changing conditions both social and political, fore¬ 
shadowing a revolution in political method, presaging the overthrow of the 

1 Andrew Jackson was bom in Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, in March, 1767. His 
parents w(Te from the north of Ireland, and belonged to that Protestant community known 
as vSeotidi-Irish. In earliest infancy he was left to the care of an excellent mother, by the 
death of his faUicr. lie first saw the horrors of war and felt the wrongs of oppression when 
C\)Ioiifil BiifoiTbs troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. He entered the army 
and su(T(‘red in the cause of freedom by imprisonment and the death of his mother while she 
wiis on an errand of mercy. He studied law, and became one of the most eminent men in 
the western district of Tennessee, as an advocate and a judge. He was ever a controlling 
spirit in that region. He assisted in framing a state constitution for Tennessee, and was 
the first representative of that state in the federal congress. He became IJnited States ^nator 
in 1797, and was soon afterwards appointed judge of the supreme court of his state. He set- 
ihxl near Nashville, and for a long time was chief military commander in that region When 
the War of 1812 broke out he took the field, and in the capacity of major-general he dm good 
service in the southern country till its close. He was appointed the first governor of rioriaa 
in 1821, and in 1823 was again in the United States senate. , o n i 

P Eeproduced by permission. Copyright, 1893, by Houghton, Mimin, & Co.] 
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“money-power” of the federalist mercantile classes, and antagonism towards 

all too conspicuous vested interests. . , i 

The federal government was not by intention a democratic government. 

In plan and stmcture it had been meant to check the sweep and power o 
popular majorities. The senate, it was believed, would be a stronghold of 
conservatism, if not of aristocracy and wealth. The president, it was expected, 
would be the choice of representative men acting in the electomi college, 
and not of the people. The federal judiciary was looked to, with its virtually 
permanent membership, to hold the entire structure of national politics in 
nice balance against all disturbing influences, whether of popular impulse 
or of official overbearance. Only in the house of representatives were the 
people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means oi making 
their will effective in affairs. The government had, in fact, been or^inatecl 
and organised upon the initiative and primarily in the mterest or tne mer¬ 
cantile and wealthy classes. , . . ^ j. 

Hamilton, not only the chief administrative architect of the government, 

but also the author of the graver and more lasting parts of its 
critical formative period of its infancy, had consciously and avowedly sougnt 
to commend it by its measures first of all and principally to the moneyed 
classes—^to the men of the cities, to whom it must look for financial support. 
That such a policy was eminently wise there can of course be no question. 
But it was not eminently democratic. There can be a moneyed aristocracy, 
but there cannot be a moneyed democracy. There^ were ruling classes in 
that day, and it was imperatively necessary that their interest should be at 
once and thoroughly enlisted. But there was a majority also, and it was 
from that majority that the nation was to derive its real energy and character. 
During the administrations oi Washington and John Adams the old federal 
hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative, cultivated, propertied 
classes of New England and the Soutb practically held the government as 
their own. But with Jefferson there came the first assertion of the force which 


was to transform American politics—^the force of democracy. 

The old federalist party, the party of banks, of commercial treaties, of 
conservative tradition, was not destined to live in a country every day develop¬ 
ing a larger ^^West,” tending some day to be chiefly “West.” For, as was 
to have been expected, the political example of the new states was altogether 
and unreservedly on the side of unrestricted popular privilege.^ In all of the 
original thirteen states there were at first important limitations upon the 
suffrage. In this point their constitutions were not copied by the new states; 
these from the first made their suffrage -universal. And their example reacted 
powerfully upon the East. Constitutional revision soon began in the old 
states, and constitutional revision in every case meant, among other things, 
an extension of the suffrage. Parties in the East speedily felt the change. 
No longer protected by a property qualification, aristocracies like that of 
New England, where the clergy and the lawyers held respectable people to¬ 
gether in ordered party array, went rapidly to pieces, and popular majorities 
began everywhere to make their weight tell in the conduct of affairs. 

Monme's terms of office served as a sort of intermediate season for parties 
—a period of^ disintegration and germination. Apparently it was a time 
of political unity, an “ era of good feeling,” when all men were of one party 
and of one mind. But this was only upon the surface. 

By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more defi¬ 
nite form and direction. New England made it known that her candidate 
was John Quincy Adams; Clay was put forward by political friends in the 
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legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio; the legis¬ 
lators of Tennessee and many state conventions in other parts of the coun¬ 
try put Andrew Jackson in nomination. The results of the election were 
not a little novel and startling. It had been a great innovation that a man 
like Andrew Jackson should be nominated at all. No other candidate had ever 
been put forward who had not served a long apprenticeship and won honour¬ 
able reputation as a statesrnan in the public service. There had even been 
established a sort of succession to the presidency. Jefferson had been Wash¬ 
ington’s secretary of state; Madison, Jefferson’s; Monroe, Madison’s. In this 
line of succession John Quincy Adams was the only legitimate candidate, for 
he was secretary of state under Monroe. Jackson had never been anything of 
national importance except a successful soldier. It was absolutely startling 
that he should receive more electoral votes than any of the other candidates. 
And yet so it happened. Jackson received 99 votes, while only 84 were cast 
for Adams, 41 for Crawford, 37 for Clay. It was perhaps significant, too, 
that these votes came more directly from the people than ever before. No 
one of the candidates having received an absolute majority of the electoral 
vote, the election went into the house of representatives, where, with the aid 
of Clay’s friends, Adams was chosen. It was then that the significance of 
the popular majority received its full emphasis. The friends of Jackson 
protested that the popular will had been disregarded, and their candidate 
shamefully, even corruptly, they believed, cheated of his rights. The 
dogma of popular sovereignty received a new and extraordinary application, 
fraught with important consequences. Jackson, it was argued, being the 
choice of the people, was “ entitled” to the presidency. From a constitutional 
point of view the doctrine was nothing less tl^an revolutionary. It marked 
the rise of a democratic theory very far advanced beyond that of Jefferson’s 
party, and destined again and again to assert itself as against strict consti¬ 
tutional principle. 

The supporters of Jackson did not for a moment accept the event of the 
election of 1825 as decisive. The “sovereignty of the people”—that is, of 
the vote cast for Jackson—should yet be vindicated. The new administra¬ 
tion was hardly seven months old before the legislature of Tennessee renewed 
its nomination of Jackson for the presidency. The “campaign of 1828” 
may be said to have begun in 1825. For three whole years a contest, char¬ 
acterised by unprecedented virulence, and pushed in some quarters by novel 
and ominous methods, stirred the country into keen partisan excitement. 
A new discipline and principle of allegiance was introduced into national 
politics. In New York and Pennsylvania there had already sprung into 
existence that machinery of local committees, nominating caucuses, _ pri¬ 
maries, and conventions with which later times have made us so familiar; 
and then, as now, this was a machinery whose use and reason for existence 
were revealed in the distribution of offices as rewards for party service. .The 
chief masters of its uses were Jackson men/' and the success of their party 
in 1828 resulted in the nationalisation of their methods./ 


JACKSON AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM 

Jackson came into office to devote himself at first to those who had elected 
him. Never before had the nation been under so professedly a party rule. 
Its subjection was proved by the removals from office of such as had served 
under the previous administrations. In all the forty years that had elapsed 
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since the opening of the government, the successive presidents had remo' 
just sixty-four public officers, and no more. Jackson turned out the £ 
vants of the government by the hundred. This imprinting a partisan ch 
acter upon the administration was far from being unacceptable to the majoi 
of the nation. It was but just, they argued, that the inferior officers sho 
be of the same views as the superior; otherwise there could be no harmo 
A great deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reform 
the administration, the alleged extravagance of Adams' time having b 
sounded all over the land by the partisans of Jackson. The clamour of 
opposition against either cause of removal can be conceived. 

The great question between the power of the state and the power of 
nation was still open. Jackson entered into it with concessions to the sb 
■^en the Creeks of Georgia were disposed of, there still remained the Cherok 
of the same and the neighbouring states. This tribe, far from being inclh 
to leave its habitations, was so much inclined to settling where it was, a£ 
adopt a formal constitution (1827). At this, Georgia lost patience, and asser 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokees, at the same time dividing their territc 
and annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (1828-1830). Much 
same course was taken by Alabama and Mississippi in relation to the Indi 
within their borders (1829-1830). In these circumstances, the position of 
general- government was this: that it had always xmdertaken to treat v 
the Indians, to protect or to molest them, as the case might be, but in 
event leaving them to the_ action of any separate part of the nation. Insti 
of maintaining this position in relation to the southern Indians, the pr 
dent, supported by congress, yielded it altogether, upon the ground that 
Cherokee constitution was thg erection of a new state within the limits 
Georgia and Alabama. It would have been well had Georgia conten 
herself with the Indians thus surrendered to her. But she must needs in1 
fere with the whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and impri; 
them in her penitentiary for not taking the oath of allegiance which 
demanded (1831). Their case was carried before the United States supre 
court, which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both n 
sionaries and Indians (1832). But the Indians obtained no redress; nor 
the missionaries, until they abandoned their proceedings against the severe 
state (1833). 

More serious points in relation to the question between the states and 
general government had arisen. The first message of President Jacki 
(December, 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted the y 
before. It was another concession, on his part, to the state claims. Bu 
was not made without cause. The system of protection, once opposed i 
favoured by the North and by the South together, had come to be a favoui 
of the North, and an object of opposition to the South. But the result for 
present, so far as the tariff was concerned, consisted in a few unimport 
modifications (May, 1830). 


THE WEBSTBR-HAYNE DEBATE; NULLIFICATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postpon 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before 
country. It had been brought forward by Senator Foot, of Connectic 
just at the close of the previous year (December 29th, 1829), with a view 
some arrangement concerning the sale of the public lands. But the pu’ 
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lands were soon lost sight of in a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national government. Robert Y. Hayne, a senator 
from South Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of nullify¬ 
ing any act of congress which it should consider unconstitutional, inasmuch 
as the government, whereof congress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, that the government was estab¬ 
lished by the people of the United States as a whole, and not by the states 
as separate members, was taken chiefly by Daniel Webster, some years before 
a representative of his native New Hampshire, at present a senator from 
his adopted Massachusetts. The great speech of Webster (January 26th- 
27th, 1830) was, without contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been 
made for the national character as well as the national government. It 
decided the fact, so far as argument in the senate chamber could do, that the 
general government, in its proper functions, is independent of all local insti¬ 
tutions. As a necessary consequence, the claim of a state to nullify an act 
of congress fell to the ground. “ I trust,” said Webster, near the beginning 
of the following year, “ the crisis has in some measure passed by.” It was not 
the last time, however, that he had to raise his powerful voice in the defence 
of the constitution. 

A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again. 
It was then decided by congress and the president to revise the provisions against 
which the South was still contending. Without abandoning the protective 
system, which, on the contrary, was distinctly maintained, the duties upon 
many of the protected articles were reduced, in order to satisfy the opponents 
of protection (July, 1832). Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 
the tariff did but hasten its approach. The legislature of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met at Columbia, under the presi¬ 
dency of Governor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days sufficed to pass 
an ordinance declaring; « 

That the several acts, and parts of acts, purporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
on importation are unauthorised by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true intent and meaning thereof, and are null and void, and no law, nor binding upon the 
state of South Carolina, its officers and citizens; and that it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to adopt such measures and pass such acts as may be necessary to give full effect to this ordi¬ 
nance, and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the said acts, and parts 
of acts, of the congress of the United States within the limits of the state. 

In all this there was nothing new to the nation. Prom the time when 
Kentucky and Virginia began upon a similar course, from the time when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent acts of 
Georgia and of South Carolina herself, nullification, in nominal if not in actual 
existence, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself aggrieved 
by the general government was very apt to take to resolutions, often to 
positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But South 
Carolina went further than any of her predecessors: 

We, the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordinance of the convention] do further 
declare tiiat we will not submit to the application of force, on the part of the federal govern¬ 
ment, to reduce this state to obedience, but that we will consider the jiassage by congress of 
any act to enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void, otherwise than through the 
civil tribunals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union; and that the people of this state will ^ 
government. 

This was something more than nullifica 
very common to exclaim against the con 
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the principles which she professed, supporting the claims of the state to be 
a sovereign member of a national confederacy, it is difficult to see how she 
could have acted otherwise. If we would censure anything, it must be the 
principles which led to nullification and to secession, rather than these, the 
mere and the inevitable results. In itself, as an instance of resolution against 
what was deemed injustice and oppression, the attitude of South Carolina 
is no object of indignation. On the contrary, there is something thrilling 
in the aspect of a people perilling their all to sustain their rights, even though 
they were mistaken as to what their rights really were. The die has been 
at last cast,^^ the governor informed the legislature, assembled a day or two 
after the adoption of the ordinance by the convention, ^^and South Carolina 
has at length appealed to her ulterior sovereignty as a member of this confed¬ 
eracy.'' The legislature unhesitatingly responded to the convention in a series 
of acts prohibiting the collection of duties, and providing for the employment 
of volunteers, or, if need were, of the entire militia, in the defence of the state. 

If the state was resolute, the general government was no less so. The 
president was in his element. A crisis which he was eminently adapted to 
meet had arrived. It called forth all his independence, all his nationality. 
Other men—^more than one of his predecessors—^would have doubted the course 
to^ be pursued; they would have stayed to inquire into the powers of the con¬ 
stitution, or to count the resources of the government; nay, had they been 
consistent, they would have inclined to the support, rather than to the over¬ 
throw, of the South Carolina doctrine. Jackson did not waver an instant. 
He took his own counsel, as he was wont to do, and declared for the nation 
against the state; then ordered troops and a national vessel to the support 
of the government officers in South Carolina. 

No act of violent opposition to the laws has yet been committed [thus the president de¬ 
clared in a proclamation]; but such a state of thiijjgs is hourly apprehended; and it is the intent 
of this instrument to proclaim not only that the duty imposed on me by the constitution, 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, shall be performed, but to warn the citizens 
of South Carolina that the course they are urged to pursue is one of ruin and disgrace to the 
very state whose right they affect to support. 


The appeal to the South Carolinians was the more forcible in coming 
from one of themselves, as it were; Jackson being a native of their state. 
Addressing congress in an elaborate message (January 16th, 1833), the presi¬ 
dent argued down both nullification and secession, maintaining that ^'the 
result of each is the same; since a state in which, by a usurpation of power, 
the constitutional authority of the federal government is openly defied and 
set aside, wants only the form to be independent of the Union." Congress 
responded, after some delay, by an enforcing act, the primary object of which 
was to secure the collection of the customs in the South Carolina ports. Thus 
united stood the government in sustaining itseK against the state by which 
it was defied. ^ Nor did it stand alone. One after another, the states, by legis¬ 
lative or by indmdual proceedings, came out in support of the national 
principle. The principle of state sovereignty, that might have found sup¬ 
port but for the extremity to which it had been pushed, seemed to be aban¬ 
doned. South Carolina was left to herself, even by her neighbours, usually 
prone to take the same side. Only Virginia came forward, appealing to the 
government as well as to South Carolina to be done with strife. 

The tariff was openly condemned by North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia; the last state proposing a southern convention, to take some meas¬ 
ures of resistance to the continuance of a system so unconstitutionaL It 
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became plainer and plainer that if South Carolina was to be brought to terms 
by any other way than by force, or if her sister states of the South were to be 
kept from joining her sooner or later, it must be by some modification of the 
tariff. A bill was brought forward in the house, but without any immediate 
result. Henry Clay took the matter up in the senate. He had distinguished 
himself as the advocate of the Missouri Compromise. He was the author, 
in consultation with others, of the tariff compromise. This proposed that 
the duties on all imports exceeding twenty per cent, should be reduced to 
that rate by successive diminutions through the next ten years (till June 
30th, 1842). “I wish,” said Clay, “to see the tariff separated from the 
politics of the country, that business men may go to work in security, with 
some prospect of stability in our laws.” Had there been no other motive 
for his course, this would have been enough to stamp it with wisdom. Others 
felt as he did. Unlike the Missouri question, the tariff question was dis¬ 
posed of without protracted struggles. The measure was supported by very 
general approval, not excepting the representatives of South Carolina, at the 
head of whom was Calhoun, lately surrendering the vice-presidency in order 
to represent his state in the senate. The compromise became a law (March 
2nd), and South Carolina returned to her allegiance. “The lightning,” as 
one of Clay’s correspondents wrote to him, was “ drawn out from the clouds 
which were lowering over the coimtry.” 

Like all other compromises, the tariff compromise did not bring about 
an absolute decision of the points of controversy. To the opponents of 
protection it abated the amount of protection. To the champions of the 
protective system it secured the right of laying duties, but at the same 
time decided against the expediency, if not the right, of excessive duties. 
As for the subject that lay behind the tariff, not concealed, but overtopping 
it by an immensity of height, this, too, was decided in the same general way. 
The subordination of the state to .the nation was not defined. But it was 
established on principles which no nullification could disturb, and no secession 
break asunder, except in national ruin. 


JACKSON’S STRUGGLE WITH THE BANK AND THE FINANCIAL DISORDERS 

Few matters are more important to a nation—especially to a money¬ 
making nation—than its finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
course of government and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by those in authority or by those engaged in specu¬ 
lations of their own, the whole country suffers. Time and again had these 
things been proved in the United States; a fresh aqd a fearful proof was 
soon to occur. The administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an attempt was made to interfere with the appointments in the United 
States Bank. The resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
displeasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in his first 
message to throw out suggestions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not to expire for six or seven years to come. Congress, 
instead of complying with the presidential recommendation, showed a decided 
determination to sustain the bank. The next congress voted to renew the 
charter, but the president immediately interposed with a veto (July, 1832). 
Amidst many sound objections on his part was mingled much that must be 
set down as prejudice, not to say extravagance; he even went so far as to 
suppose the bank to be dangerous “to our liberty and independence.” 
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Not content with opposing the rechartering of the bank,^ the president 
determined to humble it before its charter expired. To this, it must be 
confessed, he was in some degree goaded by the unsparing bitterness with 
which his veto had been assailed. On the other hand, the triumphant re-elec¬ 
tion of Jackson in 1832 by a large majority over Henry Clay, and with his 
right-hand man, Martin Van Buren, for vice-president, assured him of a sup¬ 
port which would not fail him in any measures he might pursue. In his next 
message (December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasury 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtaining the co-operation 
of congress. Things went on as they were until the early autumn of the follow¬ 
ing year, when (September, 1833) the president announced to his cabinet 
his resolution to remove the deposits on his own responsibility, assigning 
for his principal reasons the electioneering procedures against his adminis¬ 
tration, of which the bank was suspected, and the necessity of providing 
for some new method of managing the public revenue before the expiration 
of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had hitherto done. 
The terms of the charter provided that the power of recalling the deposits 
lay with the secretary of the treasury. The secretary then in office, William 
J. Duane, declined to have anything to do with the removal. Two days after¬ 
wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, then attorney- 
general, and subsequently chief-justice of the United States. The new secre¬ 
tary, not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued the proper order for 
the removal of the deposits at the time indicated by the president (October 1st). 

Of the agitation attending these events it is difficult to conceive at 
this distance of time. If we account for the suspicions of the president 
against the bank, there still remain the accusations from the bank and from 
its friends against the president to be explained. Had Jackson declared 
himself the lord and master of the United States, there could scarcely have 
been a greater uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, 
a resolve was adopted, “ that the president, in the late executive proceeding 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both’^ 
(March, 1834). The same day Daniel Webster remarked, ^^Let all who 
mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, stand together for the 
supremacy of the laws.^^ Against the sentence of the senate, passed upon 
him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as a “substitute for 
that defence which,’’ said he, “I have not been allowed to present in the 
ordinary form” (April). So one extreme led to another, until, near three 
years later, it was made a party measure to expunge from the records of the 
senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). 

As for the bank itself, it “waged war,” said the president afterwards, 
“upon the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demands.” It 
certainly appeared to do so; but the course taken by it was quite as much 
a defensive as an offensive one. The loss of the deposits involved a con¬ 
traction of loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged 
to curtail their own operations, until credit sank, capitalists failed, and 
labourers ceased to be employed. The sufferers turned against both sides— 
a part against the bank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism 
a part against the president, who was represented as an equally monstrom 
despot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, in reading of these things 
as they are told by their contemporaries. 

While individuals were suffering, the government was in a state of reple¬ 
tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835), but a large balance 
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was left in the banks to which the public moneys had been transferred from 
the United States Bank. It was resolved by the administration to deposit, 
as the phrase went, all but a reserve of $5,000,000 with the states, to be used 
according to their different circumstances (1836). A sum of $28,000,000 was 
thus distributed, the states generally understanding that the share which each 
received was its own, not merely to be employed but to be retained (1837). 
Nothing was ever recalled by the government, great as its embarrassments 
soon became. 

Into the old fissure between the North and the South a new wedge was 
driven during the present period. The action, hitherto confined to meetings 
and rnemorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movements were no longer occasional, but continuous and sys¬ 
tematic (1832). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavery should be abolished, and this immediately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claims of the master 
or the fortunes of the slave. Whatever its motives, its course was professedly 
imscrupulous,_ sparing neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An immediate reaction arose 
in the North. Meetings were held, mobs were gathered against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the offices whence they issued their pro¬ 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult spread to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intended to excite a general insurrection, or at 
least a general alarm. As a natural consequence, the post-offices were broken 
into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1835). That portion of the 
South which had begun of its own accord to move towards the abolition 
of slavery was at once arrested; while that other portion, always attached 
to slavery, began to talk of non-intercourse‘and of disunion. The matter 
was taken up by government, beginning with the president, who recommended 
a law to prohibit the use of the mail for the circulation of incendiary docu¬ 
ments. So embittered did congress become as to refuse to receive memorials 
upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before provocative of angry 
passages, but never until now considered too delicate to be approached (1836). 
Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un¬ 
known to the most conservative. 


Relations with the Indians were frequently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Mississippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Flawk, broke 
out on the northwest frontier, but was soon brought to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the United States troops and the militia, under 
Generals Scott and Atkinson (1832). Another war arose with the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by serious losses 
from the beginning (1835). On the junction of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew still worse, the war extending into Georgia and Alabama (1836). 
The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup; but the 
Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for many years. 

Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially respect¬ 
ing the indemnities still due on account of spoliations of American commerce. 
These were gradually arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples (1834) meeting 
the claims of long standing against them; the more recent demands against 
Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by immediate payments 
(1832, 1834). 

The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years’ unavailing negotiation with the governments of Napoleon and ins 
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Bourbon successors, a treaty was concluded with the government of ^ 
Philippe, acknowledging the American claims to the amount of about $5, 
000 (July, 1831). Three years afterwards the French chambers rejects 
bill for the execution of the treaty (1834). Meantime the United States 
ernment had drawn a draft for the amount of the first instalment propos 
be paid by France, but only to have the draft protested. Thus doubl 
grieved, the administration proposed to congress the authorisation of rep 
upon French property, in case immediate provision for the fulfilment c 
treaty should not be made by the French chambers (December, 1834). 
mere proposal, though unsupported by any action of congress, was rec 
as an affront in France, the French minister at Washington being rec^ 
and the American minister at Paris being tendered his passports. At this 
Great Britain offered her mediation. It was accepted; but, without wi 
for its exercise, the French government resolved to execute the treaty, 
news came in May, 1836, that the $5,000,000 were paid.^ 

A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded with Russia and Belgium 
everywhere the American flag commanded the highest respect. Two 
states (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to the Union. The ori 
thirteen had doubled, and great activity prevailed in every part oi 
republic. Satisfaction with the administration generally prevailed, a 
was understood that Van Buren would continue the policy of his predeci 
if elected. He received a large majority; but the people, having fail 
elect a vice-president, the senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Kent' 
who had been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 

Much excitement was produced and bitter feelings were engen* 
towards President Jackson by his last official act. A circular was i 
from the treasury department oil the 11th of July, 1836, requiring all colk 
of the public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver in payi 
This was intended to check speculations in the public lands, but it also 
heavily upon every kind of business. The “specie circularwas denou 
and so loud was the clamour that towards the close of the session in 
both houses of congress adopted a partial repeal of it. Jackson refus 
sign the bill, and by keeping it in his possession until after the adjourn 
of congress prevented it becoming a law. On the 4th of March, 183 
retired from public life, to enjoy that repose which an exceedingly 2 
career entitled him to. He was then seventy years of age.® 


JAMES PAETON^S POETEAIT OE ANDEEW JACKSON 

People may hold what opinions they will respecting the merits or ii 
tance of this man, but no one can deny that his invincible popularity is w 
of consideration; for what we lovingly admire, that, in some degree, W( 
It is chiefly as the representative man of the Four-th-of-July, or combi 
rebellious period of American history, that he is interesting to the sti 
of human nature. And no man will ever be able quite to comprehend Ai 
Jackson who has not personally known a Scotch-Irishman. More thi 
was anything else, he was a North-of-Irelander. His father, his forefa 
his relatives in Carolina, had all walked the lowlier paths of life, and as 
to no other. This poor, gaunt, and sickly orphan places himself at 
upon the direct road to the higher spheres. He lived in an atmosph€ 
danger and became habituated to self-reliance. Always escaping, he le 
to confide implicitly in his . star. 
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General Jackson^s appointment-and-removal policy I consider an evil 
so great and so difficult to remedy, that if all his other public acts had been 
perfectly wise and right, this single feature of his administration would suffice 
to render it deplorable rather than admirable. I must avow explicitly the 
belief that, notwithstanding the good done by General Jackson during his 
presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the people 
of the United States, The good which he effected has not continued, while 
the evil which he began remains. 

Men of books contemplate with mere wonder the fact that during a period 
when Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Wirt, and Preston were on the public stage, 
Andrew Jackson should have been so much the idol of the American people 
that all those eminent men imited could not prevail against him in a single 
instance. Autocrat as he was, Andrew Jackson loved the people, the com¬ 
mon people, the sons and daughters of toil, as truly as they loved him, and 
he believed in them as they believed in him. He was in accord with his 
generation. He had a clear perception that the toiling millions are not a 
class in the community. He knew and felt that government should exist 
only for the benefit of the governed; that the strong are strong only that 
they may aid the weak; that the rich are rightfully rich only that they may 
so combine and direct the labours of the poor as to" make labour more profit¬ 
able to the labourer. He did not comprehend these truths as they are demon¬ 
strated by Jefferson and Spencer, but he had an intuitive and instinctive 
perception of them. And m his most autocratic moments he really thought 
that he was fighting the battle of the people and doing theffi will while baffling 
the purposes of their representatives. If he had been a man of knowledge 
as well as force, he would have taken the part of the people more effectually, 
and left to his successors an increased pow-er of doing good, instead of better 
facilities for doing harm. Pie appears always to have meant w^ell. But his 
ignorance of law, history, politics,“Science, of everything which he who governs 
a country ought to know, w^as extreme. He wns imprisoned in his ignorance, 
and sometimes raged round his little, dim inclosure like a tiger in his den. 

The calamity of the United States has been this: the educated class 
have not been able to accept the truths of the democratic creed. They have 
followed the narrow, conservative, respectable Hamilton—^not the large, 
liberal, progressive Jefferson. But the people have instinctively held fast 
to the Jeffersonian sentiments. Hence, in this country, imtil very recently, 
the men of books have had little influence upon public affairs. To this 
most lamentable divorce between the people and those wffio ought to have 
been worthy to lead them, and who would have led them if they had been 
wmrthy, w^e are to attribute the elevation to the presidency of a man whose 
ignorance, whose good intentions, and whose passions combined to render him, 
of all conceivable human beings, the most unfit for the office. But those 
who concur in the opinion that the administration of Andrew Jackson did 
more harm than good to the coimtry—the harm being permanent, the good 
evanescent—should never for a moment forget that it was the people of 
the United States who elected him to the presidency.^ 


VAN BUKEN^S ADMINISTRATION,* THE PANICS OF 1S37 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth president of the United States,^ seemed to 
stand, at the time of his inauguration—on the 4th of March, 183 y at the 
opening of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of chief magis- 
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as its occupant the business of the country was on the verge of a terrible 
convulsion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of 
the public funds from the United States Bank, in 1833 and 1834, and the 
operations of the specie circular,^^ had disappeared, in a measure, but as 
the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. ^ it 
chief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals 
by the state deposit banks; but a commercial disease was thus produced, 
more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1834. A. sudden expansion of the paper 
cmTency was the result. The state banks which accepted these deposits 
supposed they would remain undisturbed until the government should i^ed 
them for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their 
own funds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, as we have seen, had 
authorised the secretary of the treasury to distribute all the public funds, 
except $5,000,000, among the several states, according to their representation. 
The funds were accordingly taken from the deposit banks, after the 1st of 
January, 1837, and these banks being obliged to curtail their loans, a serious 
pecuniary embarrassment was produced. 

The immediate consequences of such multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immensely increased importatiori of foreign goods, inor¬ 
dinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal improvements, 
and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, which 
assumed the features of a mania, in 1836. A himdred cities were founded 
and a thousand villages were “laid ouU^ on broad sheets of paper, and made 
the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus diverted 
from its sober, legitimate uses to the fosteriifg of schemes as unstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of fairy-land. Overtrading 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, 
were suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on accoimt of the 
removal of the government funds from their custody; and during March and 
April, 1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone 
to the amount of more than $100,000,000.^ Fifteen months before [December, 
1835], property to the amount of more than $20,000,000 had been destroyed 
by fixe in the city of New York, when 529 buildings were consumed. The 
effects of these failures and losses were felt to the remotest Borders of the 
Union, and credit and confidence were destroyed. 

Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection 
of duties on imported goods, rescind the “specie circular,'' and to call an 
extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures. The president 
declined to act on their petitions. When his determination was known, 
all the banks in New York suspended specie payments (May 10th, 1837), 
and their example was speedily followed throughout the coimtry. On the 
16th of ilay the legislature of New York passed an act authorising the sus¬ 
pension of specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
general government, and it was unable to obtain gold and silver to discharo*e 
its owm obligations. The public good now demanded legisS 
an extraordinary session of congress was convened by the president on the 


^ In two days houses in Xew Orleans stopped payment, owing 
and in Boston IGS failures took place in six months. 


an aggregate of S27,000,000; 




repudiation in MISSISSIPPI 

the national finances were slowly recovering themselves tfip 
lates appeared to be on tL brink of rifin The 

stocS—that preceding the commercial crisis the issue of state 

15100 oon^mn Tv!f “loney borrowed by the states—was nearly 

i OOjOOOjOOO. The inevitable consequences followed. While such as had 

-few their credit were deeply bowed, those that had nothb^ 

tho wan?^f borrowed not so much to develop their resources as to supply 

land rHnua^rv^^°S®^^f and shattered. Some states—Ma?v- 

land (Januaiy, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842)—^paid the interek- 

on their debts only by certificates, and by those only partially. Others_ 

Indiana (July, 1841), Arkansas (July, 1841), and Illinois (January, 1842)— 

^7°—Michigan (January, 1842) and Louisiana 
(December, 1842)—ceased not merely to pay but m part to acknowledge 
their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their agents, from which 
they hacl unquestionably suffered, released them from at least a portion of 
their obligations. 

_ But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in priority of 
Mississippi took the lead. As ©arly as January, 1S41, Governor 
McNutti suggested to the legislature the repudiating the sale of five millions 
of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality.'^ Even if 
the ^sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of Mississippi 
denied, the penalty attached not to the bondholders, who had paid their 
money in good faitli that ii would be returned to them, but to the bank com¬ 
missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, by which the 
commissioners had been appointed. At all events, Mississippi deliberately 
repudiated her debts (1842). Her example was imitated at the same time 
by the neighbouring territory of Florida. 

Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankruptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis¬ 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. l\Tien 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroad, not a bidder could be 
found for it, or for any part of it, in all Europe (1842). This was but a trifle, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled against the United States. 

do not wonder," wrote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, 
^Hhat Europe raises a cry of indication against this country; I wish it could 
come to us in thunder." Nor did it seem undeserved by the nation, as a whole, 
when Florida, still repudiating its debt as a territory, was admitted as a state 
(1845). Against this sign of insensibility on the part of the nation there 
were happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of the states, 
Pennsylvania taking the lead in wiping away her debts and her stains (1845), 


^ In his message to congress at this session the president proposed the establishment of 
an independent treasury for the safe-keeping of the public funds and their entire and total 
separation from banking institutions. This scheme met with vehement opposition. The 
bill passed the senate, but was lost in the house. It was debated at subsequent sessions, 
and finally became a law on the 4th of July, 1840. This is known as the Sub-Treasur}’ Scheme. 
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TEXAS SECEDES FROM MEXICO 


One of tlio later coinnmnications of Prcsiclerit Jackson to congress I 
been upon the subject of Texas and its independence. He was (lecided 
recommending caution, for reasons which will presently appear (Ueccinl 
1S3G). But, congress declaring its recognition of thci luav state, Jacki 
assented in the last moments of his administration. A cpiartcr of a centi 
before, parties from the United States began to cross over to join in 
Mexican struggle against Spain (1813), It was then unccudain wh(‘t 
Texas formed a part of Mexico or of Louisiana, tlie boundary bcang unded 
mined until the time of the treaty concerning Florida (1819-1821). At t' 
time Texas was distinctly abandoned to Spain, from wliosii possession 
immediately passed to that of her revolted province of Mexico. Soon afi 
on Mexican invitation, a number of colonists from the Unit(‘d Stal(\s, tin 
the lead of Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, undertook to scdtle the still iiiioc 
pied territory (1821). It was no expedition to jihindcu' or to di'stroy, 1 
what it professed to be—to colonisco Notwithstanding thc' ditliculti(‘s of 
enterprise itself, as well as those created by the continual (*hang(‘S in 
M(^xican government, it prosjienal to such a dc^gree that several thousi 
settlers werc^ gathered in during the ten 3 T'ars eusuing. 

Strong in their numbers, stronger still in tlnrir energi(‘S, the Tt^xans asj)i 
to a more definite organisation than they posscussed. Without any jiurpe 
at least professed, of nwolution, they formed a constitution, and sent Aus 
to ask th(^ a<!missi{>n of Tt',xas, as a separah^ state, into the M(oxi(‘4iii n^pul 
(1833). This was denied, and Austin thrown into prison. Bui no outbn 
followed for movo than two years. Then the Mcexican govenmumt, nssolvi 
to reduce th(^, Texans to entinUsubmission, (k^spaicluxi a forcci to arn'st 
officers umka* the static constitution, and to disarm th(i pciople. Tlu^ Tco 
Lexington was Gonzales, wlicne the first-resistance was mad(^ (S(^i)t(‘m 
2Sth, 1835). The Tc'.xan Phihuk^lphia was a jilaee calhal Washington, wh 
a convention declared th(^ indc^pendcaicc of the state (ManL 2ud, 183(>) i 
adopted a constitution (March 17th), The Texan Saratoga and Yorkto^ 
two in one, was on the shores of the San Jacinto, where (kaKU'al llousi 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents, gaincid a de(*lisive vi(‘.iory ov(U’ 
Mexican president, Santa Anna (April 21st). Six monibs aft(U'wards llous 
was chosen president of the republic of Texas. In his inaugural sp(‘( 
he expressed the desire of the people to join the United Statics. Noth 
could be more natural. With f(iw exceptions, tlu^y were emigrant-s from 
land to which they wished to l.)c reunited. Tlie cession of (lu^ I.ouisii 
claims to Texas in the Florida treaty had been velicnKmtly opposijd by nu 
who would therefore'be earnest to recover the territory them surrender 
Again and again was the effort made by the United States to g(‘.t ha,( 5 k fr 
Mexico what had been ceded to Spain (1825-1835). But the very fact t 
slavery existed in Texas was a strong reason with another considcjrable pa 
in the North to oppose its admission to the Union. In their eyes, ihelkix 
seemed a wild and lawless set, unfit to share in the established instituti 
of the United States. To these objections must be added one, very gemen 
entertained, on account of the claim of Mexico to the Texan territory, ]S 
withstanding various complications, the independence of Texas was rcc 
nised by the United States, as has been mentioned, leaving the project of ann 
ation to the future. When Texas, soon after the opening of Van Bure 
administration, presented herself for admission to the Union, her offers m 
declined, and then withdrawn (1837). 
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TROUBLES WITH CANADA 

The attention of the country was turned in another direction. An insur¬ 
rection in Canada was immediately supported by American parties, one of 
whom, in company with some Canadian refugees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy Island, a British possession in the Niagara 
river. The steamer Caroline, engaged in bringing over men, arms, and stores 
to the island, was destroyed, though at the time on the American shore, by 
a British detachment (December, 1837). The deed was instantly avowed 
by the minister of Great Britain at Washington as an act of self-defence on 
the British side. Three years afterwards (November, 1840) one Alexander 
McLeod, sheriff of Niagara, in Canada, and as such a participator in the destruc¬ 
tion of the Caroline, was arrested in New York on the charge of murder, 
an American having lost his life when the steamer was destroyed. The British 
government demanded his release, in doing which they were sustained by 
the United States administration, on the ground that McLeod was but an 
agent or soldier of Great Britain. But the authorities of New York held fast 
to their prisoner, and brought him to trial. Had harm come to him, his 
government stood pledged to declare war; but he was acquitted for want of 
proof (1841). Congress subsequently passed an act requiring that similar 
cases should be tried only before United States courts. The release of McLeod 
did not settle the affair of the Caroline; this still remained. There were, 
or there had been, other difficulties upon the Maine frontier, where the boun- 
daiy line had never yet been run. Collisions took place, and others, between 
the Maine militia and the British troops, had been but just prevented. 4 

HAHKISON^S AND^TYLEH’S ADMINISTEATION 

A national whig convention had been held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, 
on the fourth of December (1839), when General William lienry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the popular leader in the northwest, in the War of 1812, was nomi¬ 
nated for president, and John Tyler, of Virginia, for vice-president. Never 
before was the country so excited by an election, and never before was a presi¬ 
dential contest characterised by such demoralising proceedings.^ The gov¬ 
ernment, under Mr. Van Buren, being held responsible by the opposition 
for the business depression which yet brooded over the country, public speakers 
arrayed vast masses of the people against the president, and Harrison and 
Tyler were elected by overwhelming majorities. And now, at the close of 
the first fifty years of the republic, the population had increased from three 
and a half millions, of all colours, to seventeen millions. A magazine writer 
of the day, in the Democratic RevieWj in comparing several administrations, 
remarked that ‘^the great events of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, by 
which it will hereafter be known and designated, are the divorce of bank 
and state in the fiscal affairs of the federal government, and the return, after 
half a century of deviation, to the original design of the constitution.^^ 

^ Because General Harrison lived in the West and his residence was associated with pioneer 
life, a log-cabin became the symbol of his party. These cabins were erected all over the coun¬ 
try, in which meetings were held; and, as the hospitality of the old hero was symbolised by 
a barrel of cider, made free to all visitors or strangers, who never found the latch-string 
of his log-cabin drawn in,^' that beverage was dealt out unsparingly to all who attended the 
meetings in the cabins. These meetings were scenes of carousal, deeply injurious to all who 
participated in them, and especially to the young. Thousands of drunkards in after years 
dated their departure from sobriety to the '‘hard-cider” campaign of 1840. 
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Harrison was then an old man, having passed almost a mnnili lieyom 
ago of sixty-eight years. Erecisely one month afli'r he utl(‘red his oat 
office the new president died, on the 4th day of April, IS-l I. 

In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the \'iee-pre_si 
became the official succe.ssor of the decca.sed president, and on_ tlai (ith of. 
the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He relaineil the cal 
appointed by President Harrison until September following, when all 
the secretary of state resigned. 

The extraordinary session of congress called by Pre.si(lent llarnson - 
menced its session on the ap])ointe(l day (May dl.st, lS-5!) and conti 
until the 13th of September following. The Sub-Treasury .\ct was repi 
and a general Bankrupt Law was enacted. 'I'liis humane law accompli 
a material benefit. Thousands of honest and enterprising nu'ii had 
crushed by the recent business revulsion, and yen' siyladen with d(‘b( ; 
be hopelessly chained to a narrow splu'n; of action.^ TIh' law relieved 11 
and while it bore heavily upon the creditor class, for a while, its opera 
were beneficent and useful. M'hen di.shone.st men began to make it a prel 
for cheating, it was repealed. Hut the chief ohj('cl .soiight to be obi; 
during this session, namely, the charhaing of ;i l)ank of the I'tiiled St 
was not achieved. Two s('])arate lulls for that purpose wi're vetoed In 
president, who, like Jackson, thought lu; ])ere('iv('d gre;it evils to be :i] 
bended from the workings of suHi an institution. TIk; eour.se of the pres 
was vehemently ccaisurecl by Hu; luirty in pow('r, ;md the hist veto led li 
(lis.solution of liis cabinet. Mr. \V(;bst(;r )):itriotic:illy reimiined ;il hi.s 
for great public interests would have sulTere<l by his withdr;iw:d :d tluil 

The year 1842 w’as distinguished by tlu' return of the 1 'nited St:iles ex 
ing expedition under bieutenaut Wilkes, the .s('ttlemenl of the norlhe;i 
boundary question by the A.shburton Tn-aty, e.ssenti:il modiliixdions o 
tariff, and domestic difficulti<;s in Phode Lsland.'' 

The Treaty of Washington, [or Ashburton Tre:iiy] mlified by the si 
(Augu-st 2()th), embraced almost every subject, of dis.sension wit h (lre;it Hi¬ 
lt .settled the northea.stern boundary; it ])ut down the claim to ;i I'ight of 
and in such a way as to lead to the denial of th<; chum by Huropi'an pi 
who had previously admitted it. Huch wi're t.he advantages gained b; 
United Htates on both these points, the leading oni'S of the tre.'ity. tl 
was styled in England the Ashburton Cajfitulatiou. d’hi' treaty also pro' 
for the mutual surrender of fugitives from justice; an obji'ct of gr(':il in 
tance, considering the recent experiences on the (lamnhi frontii'r. Ho 
affair of the Caroline, an apology, or what amounted to one, w;is made b 
British minister. Even the oM quarrel about impri'ssment was put to 
not by the treaty, but by a letter from Webster to Ashburton, repeatin 
rule originally laid down by Jefferson that “the v('s.s('l bi'ing .'Vnierican 
be evidence that the seamen on board are such,” adding, as the pre.si'in 
future principle of the American government, that “in ('vi'i-y regularly i 
inented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate'it will liiid 
protection in the flag which is over them.” In short, (;very difficulty 
Great Britain was settled by the treaty, or by the acconqianying negolia' 
except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which no serious diffm-c'iu'c had r 
appeared.^^ 

Difficulties in Rhode Island originated in a movcnu'iit to adojit a 
constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter given by Cl 
II, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and e 
years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be pursued in m 
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wn^”resDe?HvpW^^Brtw? a serious aspect. Two parties were formed, 
nv’.n.c, party, the other as the 

►vernor flnr] ]p£yid 5 »+i party. Each formed a constitution, elected 

hSr ?IsSctivl dihSt’ (May and June, 1843) in defence 

^rnnr Suffrage” party elected Thomas W. Dorr 

law-and-order party chose Samuel 'W. King for chief 
, f^ratc. Dorr was finally arrested, tried for and convicted of treason 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The excitement having passed away’ 

t deprived of all the civil 

ns ot a citizen, ihese disabilities were removed in the autumn of 1853. 

state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops had to 
a voiced to restore quiet and order. A free constitution, adopted by the 
v-and.-order party in November, 1842, to go into operation on the first 
sclay in May, 1843, was sustained, and became the law of the land.® 


THE ANNEXATION OP TEXAS 

)tlier states were organising themselves more peaceably. Arkansas 
first state admitted since Missouri (June 15th, 1836), was followed by 
iifgan (January 26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory 
f>), was presently divided as Wisconsin and Iowa (1838). Then Iowa 
aclniitted a state_(March 3rd, 1845); again in 1846, but not actually enter- 
iiitil 184S._ Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union, 
ill the while Texas remained the object of desire and of debate. The 
inistration^ continued its negotiations, now with Mexico, deprecating 
eontimiancc of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Texas itself, 
■o.sing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with the 
(mI States. President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 
iiinoxation. But the North was growing more and more adverse to the 

'ho annexation of Texas was regarded as necessary to the interests of 
'ry, botli in that country and in the United States. Not only was an 
eii.se marked for slaves closed, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
(‘<1, in ca.se Texas should cease to be slaveholding. “Annexation,” 
e .lohn C. Calhoun, then secretary of state, “ was forced on the gov- 
leiit of the United States in self-defence” (April, 1844). Such, then, 
(ho motive of the secretaries and the president, all southern men, and 
(t^flly .sup})ortcd by the south, in striving for an addition to the slave- 
in states in the shape of Texas. The more they strove on this ^ound,. 
tnoro they were opposed in the free states. It was*the Missouri battle 
It was more than that: in that, said the North, we contended 
i.sfc the admission of one of our own_ territories, but in this contest we 
ighting against the admission of a foreign state. 

,ike all the other great differences of the nation, this difference concerning 
us was susceptible of compromise. Both senate and house united in 
, resolutions (March 1st, 1845). Texas assented to the terms of the reso- 
ns (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled amongst the United 
‘s of America (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
;ct of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of James 
k)lk as president and George M. Dallas as vice-president. They found 
iinnexation of Texas accomplished. But the consequences were yet to 
!ea and borne. 

H. W. —^VOL. XXIII. 2 B 
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WAR WITH MEXICO 

Mexico had all along declared the annexation of Texas by the United Si 
would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress resolved upon it, the Mes 
minister at Washington demanded his passports (March 6th, 1S45), and 
Mexican government suspended intercourse with the envoy of the Ui 
States (April 2nd). The cause was the occupation of a state which they 
claimed as a province of their own, notwithstanding it had been indepen 
now for nine years, and as such recognised by several of the European po 
in addition to the United States. With the United States, the preservi 
of Texas was not the only cause of war. Indeed, for the time, it wa 
cause at all, according to the administration. If there was any dispos 
to take up arms, it came from what the president styled “ the system of ii 
and spoliation” under which Americans had long been suffering; mere! 
losing their property, and sailors their liberty, by seizures on Mexican w, 
and in Mexican ports. In spite of a treaty, now fourteen years old (ll 
the wrongs complained of had continued. 

In annexing Texas, the United States government understood the 1 
tory to extend as far as the Rio Grande. For considering this the boun 
there were two reasons: one, that the Texans had proclaimed it such; 
the other, that it was apparently implied to be such in the treaty ceding 
country west of the Sabine to Spain, a quarter of a century before. Accon 
ly, American troops were moved to Corpus Christi (August, 1845), and 
months afterwards (March, 1846), to the Rio Grande, with orders “to 
any invasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by the Mei 
forces.” On the other side,'Mexico protested altogether against the 
of the Rio Grande. The river Nueces, according to Mexican authc 
was the boundary of Texas. Even supposing Texas surrendered by 
Mexicans, which it was not, they still retained the territory botwoor 
Nueces and the Rio Grande—a territory containing but few settlem 
and those not Texan, but purely Mexican. In support of this posi 
the Mexican general Arista was ordered to cross the Rio Grande and dc 
the country against the invader (April, 1846). 

During these movements a mission was sent from the United S 
to Mexico (November, 1845). The minister went authorised to pre 
arid to carry out an adjustment of all the difficulties between the two c 
tries. But he was refused^ a hearing—^the Mexican government, fresh 
one of its revolutions, insisting that the question of Texas must be dispose 
and on Mexican tenns, before entering upon any general negotiations, 
bearer of the olive branch was obliged to return (March, 1846). As the Ai 
can troops, some three thousand strong, under General Taylor, approa 
the Rio Grande, the inhabitants retired, at one place, Point Isabel, bui 
their dwellings. This certainly did not look much like being on Arne: 
or on Texan ground. _ But Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept on, unt 
took post by the Rio Grande, opposite the Mexican town of Matan 
(March 28th, 1846). There, about a month later (April 24th), he was 
addressed by the Mexican general Arista: “Pressed and forced into 
we enter into a struggle which we cannot avoid without being unfai 
to what is most sacred to men.” A Mexican force was simultaneously 
across the stream, to what the Americans considered their territory 
squadron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the Mexicans, ff 
with a much superior force, and, after a skirmish, surrendered. The 
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day but one, Taylor, as previously authorised by his government, called upon 
the states of Texas and Louisiana for five thousand volunteers. As soon as 
the news reached Washington, the president informed congress that “war 
exists, and exists by the act of Mexico herself” (May 11th). (Congress took 
the same ground, and gave the president authority to call fifty thousand 
volunteers into the field (May 13th). It was ten days later, but of course 
before any tidings of these proceedings could have been received, that Mexico 
made a formal declaration of war (May 23rd). The question as to which 
nation began hostilities must forever depend upon the question of the Texan 
boundary. If this was the river Nueces, the United States began war the 
summer before. If, on the contrary, it was the Rio Grande, the Mexicans, 
as President Polk asserted, were the aggressors. But there is no possible way 
of deciding which river it was that formed the actual boundary. The asser¬ 
tion of Mexico that it was the Nueces is as reasonable as the declaration of 
Texas, supported by the United States, that it was the Rio Grande. 

The forces between which hostilities commenced were both small, the 
United States army being the smaller of the two. But this disparity was as 
nothing compared with that between the nations. The United States went 
to war with Mexico very much as they would have gone to war with one or 
more of their own number. Mexico, broken by revolutions, had neither gov¬ 
ernment nor army to defend her; there were officials, there were soldiers, 
but there was no strength, no efficiency in either. Doubtless Mexico trusted 
to the divisions of her enemy, to the opposition which parties in the United 
States would make to the war. But the parties of the United States were 
one, in contrast with the parties of Mexico. 

On another point the Mexicans could build up better founded hopes. 
At the very time that hostilities opened between the United States and Mex¬ 
ico there was serious danger of a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain. It sprang from conflicting claims to the distant territory of Oregon. 
Those of the United States were based, first, upon American voyages to the 
Pacific coast, chiefly upon one made by Captain Gray, in the Columbia, from 
which the great river of the northwest took its name (1792); secondly, 
upon the acquisition of Louisiana with all the Spanish rights to the western 
shores (1803); and thirdly, upon an expedition under Captain Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clark, of the United States army, by whom the Missomi was 
traced towards its somce, and the Columbia descended to the Pacific Ocean 
(1803-1806). Against these the British government asserted various claims 
of discovery and occupancy. Twice the two nations agreed to a joint posses¬ 
sion of the country in dispute (1818,1827); twice the United States proposed 
a dividing line, once under Monroe, and again under Tyler. The rejection 
of the latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry,^ during the presidential 
election then pending (1844), that Oregon must be held. President Polk 
renewed the offer, but on less favourable terms, and it was rejected (1845). 
Agreeably to his recommendation, a twelve-months’ notice, preliminary to 
the termination of the existing arrangements concerning the occupation of 
Oregon, was formally given by the United States government (1846). Mean¬ 
while emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale during 
the few years previous that there were some thousands of Americans settled 
upon the territory. It was a grave juncture, therefore, that had arrived. _ But 
it was happily terminated on proposals, now emanating from Great Britain, 
by which the line of forty-nine degrees was constituted the boundary; the 

P Fifty-four forty or fight,” referring to the boundary claimed at 54® 40'.] 
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navigalinf; tla' Columbia being si^curcd to the British (June It 
1S4()). Thus vanisiied the jirospcct of a war with Great Britain, in addit 
to tli(^ war with Mi'xico. But its existence, if only for a time, explains a p 
at l(^ast. of tlie confidence with which the Mexicans entered into the sti 
It doi's away, on the otlu'r hand, with the apjiarent want of magnaniff 
in the Anu'rieaiis to mcaisure themselves with antagonists so much tl 
inh'riors. 

Thii M('xican general Arista commenced the bombardment of the Amcri^ 
I)osition, afterwards called h'ort Brown from its gallant defender, Ms 
Brown (May 3rd). General Taylor was then with the bulk of his troops 
Point Babel. Having made sure of that post, he marched back to the rc 
of Fort Brown, and on the way engaged with the enemy at Palo Alto (ji 
Sfh) and at Kesaca d(^ la Palma (.May 9th). With a force so much infci 
that the most wrious appndicnsions had Ixien excited for its safety, 
Anu'ricans came off vic.tons in both actions. Such was the effect upon 


M(‘xi(’.ans that tlu^y at oiico rccrossc'd the Rio Grande, and even retrea 
to some distance on thenr side', of the river. Taylor followed, carrying 
war into tln^ rnu^iay's country, and occupying Matarnoros (May ISth). 
long pauses cuisucnI, to wait- for rcanforceincnits, and indeed for plans, the ^ 
being wiielly unpn'parcHl for on the American side. But the news of 
first victories artnis^al thc^ whole nation. Even the opponents of the ^ 
yi(‘Id(‘d tla^ir princapies so far as to give their vSympathies to the br 
incai who had carrier 1 their arms farther from the limits of the Uni 
Ht.atcs Ilian had c‘vc‘r Ixdore Ixxm clone by an American army. VolunU 
gat.lu^nal from all riuartcu'S in niimixus for which it was positively difficuli 
providfu 

At- length, with considerably augmented forc/is, Taylor set out agi 
supported by Generals Whulh and \\V)ol among many other eminent offic 
Monic'n^y, u very important place in thir part of Mexicx), was taken, afir 
thre{‘ days' n‘sistanc‘e undew Gcmeral Ampudia (vSeptember 21st-23i 
An armisti(“c^ of scwan*a! wcadis followcxL Bubsecpiently Taylor marched son 
ward as far as Victoria; but on the rec^all of a portion of his troops to take ]: 
in otiun* operations, he fell liack into a defensive position in the north (J 
nary, 1S‘17). dlun’e, at Bncma Vista, he was attacked l)y a comparati\ 
large army under Santa Anna., then generalissimo of Mexico, who, deem 
himsedf scamre of his pn^y, Bcmi a summons of surrender, which Taylor instar 
disdincal. Thc' disposit ions for the battle had Ixxm madc^ in great part 
Genera] Wool, to whom, with many of the oUkt officers, the victory achic 
l)y t!i(^ Amcnicans dc»s(nw(\s to l>e iOscrilKnl, as well as to tlie resolute commaru 
It was a bloody engag(anent, continuing for two successive days (Febru 
22nd, 23rd). "*ra}ior wa.s never more truly the hero than when he wi 
to licmry (Jlay, whosc^ son had fallen in the fight, that, in remembering 
dead, ‘^1 can say with tTiit.h that I feel no exultation in our succcasf^ Sa 
Anna,, meanwhile, wans in full retreat, leaving the Americans in secure posses? 
of all the, nortlaxistern country. Six months later Taylor sent a large num 
of his remaining men to act elsewhere (August); then, leaving General 
in command, he returncxi to the United States (November). 

Soon aftiU' the fall of Monterey a force under General Wool was detac 
to ])eneiTatc* into the northern province of Chihuahua. It did not go by ; 
means so far. But at about the same time an expedition from the noi 
headed by Colonel Doniplian, marched dowm upon the province, tat 

S ossession first of El Paso (December 27th), and then, after a battle with 
[exicans, under Heredia, at the pass of Sacramento (February 28th, 18^ 
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of Chihuahua, the capital (March 1st). Doniphan presently evacuated 
his conquest (April). Early in the following year Chihuahua became the 
object of a third expedition, under General Price, who, coming from the 
same direction as Doniphan, again occupied the town (March 7th, 1848), 
defeating the Mexicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales (March 
16th). The whole story of the Chihuahua expeditions is that of border 
forays rather than of regular campaigns. 

THE CONQUEST OP NEW MEXICO AND CALIFOENIA 

Both Doniphan and Price made their descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Americans under General Kearny in the 
first months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was the 
population as to offer no resistance, not even to the occupation of the capital, 
Santa F6 (August 18th). But some months after, when Kearny had proceeded 
to California, and Doniphan, after treating with the Navajo Indians, had gone 
against Chihuahua, an insurrection, partly of Mexicans and partly of Indians, 
broke out at a village fifty miles from Santa F4. The American governor, 
Charles Bent, and many others, both Mexicans and Americans, were mur¬ 
dered; battles also were fought, before the insurgents were reduced, by 
Price (January, 1847). 

Ere the tidings of the war reached the Pacific coast, a band of Americans, 
partly trappers and partly settlers, declared their independence of Mexico 
at Sonoma, a town of small importance not far from San Francisco (July 
4th, 1846). The leader of the party was John C. Fremont, a captain in 
the United States engineers, who had recently received instructions from 
his government to secure a hold upon California. A few days after their 
declaration Fremont and his followers joined the American commodore 
Sloat, who, aware of the war, had Taken Monterey (July 7th), and entered 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th). _ Sloat was soon succeeded by Commo¬ 
dore Stockton; and he, in conjunction with FrAnont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital of Upper California (August 13th). All 
this was done without opposition from the scattered Mexicans of the prov¬ 
ince, or from their feeble authorities. But some weeks later a few braver 
spirits collected, and, driving the Americans from the capital, succeeded 
likewise in recovering the greater part of California (September, October). 
On the approach of General Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two after¬ 
wards, he was met in battle at San Pasqual (December 6th), and so hemmed 
in by the enemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force despatched 
to his assistance by Commodore Stockton. The commodere and the general, 
joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, after two actions with its defend¬ 
ers (January 10th, 1847). A day or two later Fremont succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the main body of Mexicans in arms to a capitulation at Cowenga (Jan¬ 
uary 13th). 

California was again, and more decidedly than before, an American pos¬ 
session. Its conquerors, having no more Mexicans to contend with, turned 
against one another, and quarrelled for the precedence as vigorously as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under different commanders. • La Paz and San Jos6, both inconsiderable 
places, were occupied in the course of the year. On the opposite shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval force under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and Mazatlan by the fleet under Commodore Shubrick (November). From 
time to time the Mexicans rallied against the invaders, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely mount 
and on far-stretching shores, rather than of ordinary battles, that had redi 
California beneath the American power. 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade oi 
ports in the gulf of Mexico was but poorly maintained. Then the Amer 
fleet embarked upon various operations. Twice was Alvarado, a port tc 
south of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore Conner, and twice it was galla 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, 1846). Then Commodore Perry i 
against Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast; but, th( 
he took some prizes and some hamlets, he did not gain the town (Oct 
23rd-26th). The only really successful operation was the occupation of d 
pico, which the Mexicans abandoned on the approach of their enemies 
vember 15th). 

Early in the following spring the fleet and the army combined in an at 
upon Vera Cruz. Anticipations of success, however high amongst the tr 
and their officers, were not very generally entertained even by their own c 
trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Uliia, having been represe 
over and over again, in Europe and in America, as impregnable. Nc 
theless, a bombardment of a few days obliged the garrison, under Gei 
Morales, to give up the town and the castle together (March 23rd-26th, If 
Once masters there, the Americans beheld the road to the city of Me 
lying open before them; but here again their way was supposed to be 1 
by insurmountable difficulties. They pressed on, nine or ten thou; 
strong. General Scott at their head, supported by Generals Worth, Pil 
Quitman, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried reputa 
However skilful the leaders, or however valiant the men, it was a daring ei 
prise to advance upon the capital. In other directions, along the nort 
boundary, the war had been carried into remote and comparatively unpec 
portions of the country. Here the march lay through a region prov 
with defenders and with defences, where men would fight for their ho 
and where their homes, being close at hand, would give them aid as we 
inspiration. The march upon Mexico was by all means the great perform 
of the war. 

Its difficulties soon appeared. At Cerro Gordo, sixty miles from 
Cruz, Santa Anna posted thirteen thousand of his Mexicans in a mour 
pass, to whose natural strength he had added by fortification. It 
two days to force ,a passage, the Americans losing about five hundred, 
inflicting a far greater loss on their brave opponents (April 18th-1' 
Here, however, they paused; a part of the force was soon to be dischai 
and Scott decided that he would make his dismissals and wait for the er 
places to be filled. He accordingly advanced slowly to Puebla, while 
Mexicans kept in the background, or appeared only as guerillas (May 2. 
The guerilla warfare had been prognosticated as the one insuperable obs 
to the progress of the American army; it proved harassing, but by no m 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under ( 
modore Perry, took Tuspan and Tabasco, both being but slightly defe; 
(April 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforcements having reached the a 
making it not quite eleven thousand strong, it resumed its march, and enl 
the valley of Mexico (August 10th). 

There the Mexicans stood, Santa Anna still at their head, thirty 
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thousand in their ranks, regular troops and volunteers, old and young, rich 
and poor, men of the professions and men of the trades—all joined in the 
defence of their country, now threatened at its very heart. They wanted 
much, however, that was essential to success. Hope was faint, and even 
courage sank beneath the errors and the intrigues of the commanding officers, 
to whom, speaking generally, it was vain to look for example or for guidance. 
Behind the army was the government, endeavouring to unite itself, yet still 
rent and enfeebled to the last degree. Even the clergy, chafed by the seizure 
of church property to meet the exigencies of the state, were divided, if not 
incensed. It was a broken nation, and yet all the more worthy of respect 
for the last earnest resistance which it was making to the foe. Never had 
armies a more magnificent country to assail or to defend than that into which 
the Americans had penetrated. They fought in defiles or upon plains, vistas 
of lakes and fields before them, mountain heights above them, the majesty 
of nature everywhere mingling with the contention of man. 

Fourteen miles from the city, battles began at Contreras, where a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19th-20th). The 
next engagement followed immediately at Churubusco, or Cherebusco, six 
miles from the capital, Santa Anna himself being there completely defeated 
(August 20th). An armistice suspended further movements for a fortnight, 
when an American division under Worth made a successful assault on a range of 
buildings called Molino del Hey, close to the city. This action, though the 
most sanguinary of the entire war—^both Mexicans and Americans surpassing 
all their previous deeds—^was without results (September 8th). A few days 
later the fourth and final engagement in the valley took place at Chapulte- 
pec, a fortress just above Molino del Rey. Within the lines was the Mexican 
Military College, and bravely did the students defend it, mere boys outvying 
veterans in feats of valour. In vain, nevertheless; the college and the fortress 
yielded together (September 12th-»13th). The next day Scott, with sixty- 
five hundred men, the whole of his army remaining in the field, entered the 
city of Mexico (September 14th). 

Santa Anna retired in the direction of Puebla, which he vainly attempted 
to take from Colonel Childs. The object of the Mexican general was to cut 
off the communication between Scott and the seaboard; but he did not suc¬ 
ceed. A few last actions of an inferior character, a few skirmishes with bands 
of partisans, and the war was over in that part of the country. The Ameri¬ 
can generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superseded by General Butler (February, 1848). 

Now that their exploits have been described, the United States armies 
are to be understood for what they were. It was no regular force, prepared 
by years of discipline to meet the foe, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the 
other leaders to the field. The few regiments of United States troops were 
lost, in respect to numbers, though not to deeds, amid the thousands of 
volunteers that came swarming from every part of the Union. To bring these 
irregular troops into any effective condition was more difficult than to meet 
the Mexicans. On the other hand, there was an animation about them, a 
personal feeling of emulation and of patriotism, which made the volunteers 
a far more valuable force than might have been supposed.'- After all, how¬ 
ever, it was to the officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent 
and, in many cases, devoted men, who left their occupations at home to 

[‘ The skill and daring of the officers and the discipline, endurance, and courage of the 
men during the -war -with Mexico -wore as noticeable as the absence of these qualities during 
the War of 1812.—J. R. Soley.A] 
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sustain what they deemed the honour of their country abroad, that the su 
cesses of the various campaigns are chiefly to be ascribed. The effect of tl 
war was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hither 
sustained, even in its own eyes. 

The war had not continued three months when the United States ma( 
an overture of peace (July, 1846). It was referred by the Mexican admini 
tration to the national congress, and there it rested. In announcing 
the American congress the proposal which he had made. President Po 
suggested the appropriation of a certain sum as an indemnity for any Mexici 
territory that might be retained at the conclusion of the war. In the deba 
which followed, an administration representative from Pennsylvania, Dav 
Wilmot, moved a proviso to the proposed appropriation: “ That there shall 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the contine 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the Unit 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other manner whatsoevei 
The proviso was hastily adopted in the house, but it was too late to recei 
any action in the senate before the close of the session (August). In the f< 
lowing session the proviso again passed the house, but was abandoned 1 
that body on being rejected by the senate. 

The Mexicans were reluctant to yield any territory, even that beyond t 
Rio Grande which had been claimed as a part of Texas. It went especial 
against their inclinations to open it to slavery, the instructions of the co] 
missioners being quite_ positive on the point that any treaty to be sign 
by them must prohibit slavery in the ceded country. “No president 
the United States,” replied Commissioner Trist, “would dare to prese 
any such treaty to the senate.” 

The result of battles rathef than of negotiations was a treaty sign 
at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, a suburb of the capital. By this instrument Mexi 
ceded the whole of Texas, New Mexico^ and Upper California, while t 
United States agreed to surrender their other conquests, and to pay for the 
retained the sum of $15,000,000, besides assuming the old claims of tU 
own citizens against Mexico to the amount of more than $3,000,000 (Fe 
ruary 2nd, 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, some of which we 
modified at Washington, and altered accordingly at Queretaro, where t 
Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications were fina' 
exchanged at Queretaro (May 30th), and peace proclaimed at Washingt 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory—that is, the portion which remained 
was rapidly evacuated. Thus ended a conflict of which the motives, t 
events, and the results have been very variously estimated. But this mu 
may be historically said—that on the side of the United States the war h 
not merely a party bfit rather a sectional character. What sectional cam 
there were to bring about hostilities we have seen in relation to the annes 
tion of Texas. What sectional issues there were to proceed from the trea 
we have yet to see.<^ 





CHAPTER X 
CIVIL DISCORD 

[1848-1865 A.D.] 

Tlio Civil War, described by Mommsen as ‘ ‘ tbe migb.tiest strut>'crle 
and most glorious victory as yet recorded in buman annals,” is one'of 
t)»ose gigantic events whose causes, actidn, and sequences will be 
of perennial concern to him who seeks the wisdom underlying the 
march of history. — liiroDES.^' 


'Tiri'i presidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
i< Itint <losire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
t>ii the vital questions of the day. The democratic national convention 
•t, first at Baltimore, May 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from 

• .start in the balloting, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
I hinnsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 

«;ivcd no support whatever. Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele- 

* \s on account of his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, was named on the 
u'th ballot, and General William 0. Butler of Kentucky received the nomi- 

ion for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non-intervention with 
in either states or territories was “true republican doctrine” was 
•r vvhelmingly rejected, and was taken as an expression of the general desire 
ic party to evade the slavery question. The platform adopted was sim- 
reiteration of the principles declared for in 1840 and 1844._ 

"I’hc whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of 
.i-ciBi(leutial candidate was significant of their desire to foUow the example 
f.lieir democratic competitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
1 General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slave-holder, whose political 
were practically unknown, was selected. The second place on the 
iot was given to Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
lir record. 

I n June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners 
with dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named 
president Martin Van Buren for the presidency. The Barnburners, 
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including such able young leaders 
N- t Samuel J. Tilden, were opposed to the ext 


; - ia%..ry to the territorl^« ^ 

; known 2 Hn^L Their opponents withm their own 

'-3 ^f'nriuTs iioniiTi-^ti^!, were led by William L. Marcy. 1 

' h.-hi at IkifTaP^ ratified in August by a c( 

i *3 3'U 'u .h-ci'iro.l r Ihere was born the Free-soil party, wh 

^ '■ ■'•■rv u,tho “I 

jn^rty of 1H44 With them now united the remnants of i 


« N t*! ii\|i ^ t Vuf New York state determined the result of 

i!i \, (tr ft. York the Free-soil movement drew from Tayl 

> 11 Ctiss. As a result Taylor carried New York and \ 

elected; that state’s thir 
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six votes in the electoral c 
lege, where the vote sto 
163 to 127, being exactly . 
plurality over Cass. V 
Buren received in the nati 
291,263 votes, sufficient 
prevent either Cass or Tay 
from obtaining a majority 
the popular vote. 


I**' 


SLAVERY AND THE TERR] 
TORIES 


i^ACHARY TAYL.OR 


' ’ V 17'- WhIAw \ 

X ■ vX v ' iM A I \ more and more cert; 

\ \miiI\ V \ some solution of i 

V 11 ( ) problem of slavery must 

f J reached if the Union was i 

1 ■ endangered. The ca 

paign just closed had sho' 
^ w serious disintegration 

\ ^ i parties over the question. 
yX ^ f the Free-soil spirit of 1 

North rose, so did the p: 

^TAOIIAIIY TAYX.OR slavety aggressiveness of 1 

(1T84-1850) South. The sectional lii 

'I’wclflh UrcBidont of United States Of the COUtest Were beCOmi 

daily more marked. 

( .tliitinn h;t(i introduced in the senate in 1847 a set of resolutions decL 
ititr tiiat fO!ig;rc.ss had no constitutional power to exclude slavery from t 
f<-! 1 tiMi it'S. 'This ground the Southern members were now disposed to ins 
i;}i.,n. “.\s yet,” says Woodrow Wilson, “the real purposes of parties h 

ijiit re.'teljed their radical stage. As yet the abolitionists with their biti 
<•* .nt'unpt for the comioromises of the constitution, their ruthless programi 
of ahf dition whether with or without constitutional warrant, and their rea< 
fur .separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impc 
hildi*. hu<i won but scant sympathy from the masses of the neonle. or fre 


( 1784 - 1850 ) 

Preaident of United States 


hibh*, hud won but scant sympathy from the masses of the people, or fr( 
anv wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as widely separated fn 
th«'-iu us pos.sible both in spirit and in opinion. They had no relish for re^ 
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lution, no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue was not yet the 
existence of slavery within the states, but the admission of slavery into the 
territories. The object of the extreme Southern men was to gain territory 
for slavery; the object of the men now drawing together into new parties in 
the North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain 
in the West.” 

The discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, tended to bring the 
question to a position where a decision could not be evaded. The unprece¬ 
dented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a population of eighty 
thousand to the region by 1850. Before congress had decided under what 
conditions California should be organised as a territory she was already 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were from all sections of 
the country, but Northern men and foreigners were largely in the majority. 

President Taylor’s policy favoured letting the new communities form 
their own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude they should 
take regarding slavery. In accordance with this policy he sent a confiden¬ 
tial agent to California to urge the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. This plan was followed, and in the fall of 1849 a con¬ 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congress met in December, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acceptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a safe solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leaders who lacked Taylor’s clean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated.^ 

clay’s compromise proposals' 

It was under these circumstances that Henry Clay came forward, with 
the dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise. He proposed, 
January 29th, 1850, that congress^hould admit California with her free con¬ 
stitution; should organise the rest of the Mexican cession without any pro¬ 
vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion to the 
course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; should purchase from 
Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should abolish the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the rest, non-interference 
elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; and should concede to 
the South an effective fugitive slave law. The programme was too various 
to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of its proposals 
separately, but there was no possibility of making up a single majority for 
all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which ran through 
two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay’s resolutions was avoided by their 
reference to a select committee of thirteen, of which' Mr. Clay was made 
chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of measures, which 
it proposed should be grouped in three distinct bills. The first of these — 
afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the number of things it was 
made to carry — proposed the admission of California as a state, and the 
organisation of Utah and New Mexico as territories, without any restriction 
as to slavery, the adjustment of the Texas boundary line, and the payment 
to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of indemnity for her claims on a portion of 
New Mexico. The second measure was a stringent Fugitive Slave Law. The 
third prohibited the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

Beprinted from Woodrow Wilson’s Division and Reunion (Epochs of Aroerican History), 
by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by Longmans, Green, & 
Company.] 
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THE COMPBOMISE DEBATED 

This group of bills of course experienced the same difficulties of passage 
that had threatened Mr Clay’s group of resolutions. The Omnibus Bill, 
when taken up, was so stripped by amendment in the senate that it was 
reduced, before its passage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should determine; and 
Clay withdrew, disheartened, to the sea-shore to regain his strength and 
spirits. Both what was said in debate and what was done out of doors 
seemed for a time to make agreement hopeless. Clay, although he abated 

nothing of his conviction 






^ 4 ' ^ 


w 


that the federal govern- 
ment must be obeyed in 
1 its supremacy, although 

bolder and more coura- 
^ geous than ever, indeed, 

^ avowal of a deter- 

f i iP mination to stand by the 

Union and the constitution 
event, nevertheless 
put away his old-time im- 
W\ periousness, and pleaded 

^ he had never pleaded 
before for mutual accom- 
\ I modation and agreement. 

^ \ j X \ \a\^ Even Webster, slackened 

/ \. ^ a little in his constitutional 

\ 4 i / W convictions by profound 

\\i k ^ \ f A anxiety for the life of the 

I \ . A ' constitution itself, urged 

W J \/ compromise and conces- 

'fcs, ^ y sion.^> His position was 

' kX /fi clearly stated in his great 

^ ^ “Seventh of March 

Daniel webstee ' Speech,” which proved a 

( 1782 - 1852 ) turning point in the action 

of congress, in popular sen¬ 
timent, and in the history of the country. “ The speech produced a wonderful 
sensation,” says Rhodes c, “ none other in our annals produced an immediate 
effect so mighty and_ striking.” Yet a careful examination of the speech 
scarcely discloses a reason for the harsh reception it received at the North. 
From 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery in the territory to be acquired, 
or already acquired, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the most vital 
importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe that its 
products would be those of the slave states, and that it would naturally gravi¬ 
tate toward them politically. By 1850, however, the situation had com¬ 
pletely changed. California, receiving an extraordinary increase in its pop¬ 
ulation through the discovery of gold, had organised a state government and 
adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. New Mexico, then com¬ 
prising parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, 
was by that time found to differ greatly from the Southern States as to 
climate and products, and to be economically much more closely connected 
with the North. Indeed, no longer than two months after Webster’s speech 


Daniel Webster 
( 178 ^ 1852 ) 
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was delivered, a state government was formed by the people of the territory 
which declared for the absolute prohibition of slavery. “ It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public man,” says Rhodes,to change his action in 
accordance with the change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid princi¬ 
ple when it is no more applicable or necessary is not good politics; yet great 
blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (in this speech) insist 
on the Wilmot Proviso.” o, 

Calhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of 
the uselessness to the South of even the constitution itself, should the insti¬ 
tutions of southern society 

the action of congress in the 
matter of the territories, put 
forth the programme of the 

render possible the creation 

of as many new slave states \ 

as free states; concessions 

souri compromise line, which / j | 

could be preserved; th'eequi- wilmam iienry sewaed 

librium must be restored, or (i 8 oi~i 872 ) 

the Union must go to pieces; 

and the action of congress in the admission of California must determine 
which alternative was to be chosen. He privately advised that the fighting 
be forced now to a conclusive issue; because, he said, we are stronger now 
than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally.” 




William Henry Seward 
(1801-1872) 


SEWARD AND CHASE .* TAYLOR^S ATTITUDE * 

Still more significant, if possible — for they spoke the aggressive purposes 
of a new party — were the speeches of Senator Seward of New York and Sen¬ 
ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-soil whigs and Free- 
soil democrats, Seward demanded the prompt admission of California, 
repudiated all compromise, and, denying the possibility of any equilibrium 
between the sections, declared the common domain of the country to be 

Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1898, by Long¬ 
mans, Green, & Company.] o » J & 
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devoted to justice and liberty by the constitution not only, but also by "a 
higher law than the constitution.” While deprecating violence or any illegal 
action he avowed his conviction that slavery must give way “ to the salutary 
instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of humanity”; that 
“all measures which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the consummation of 
violence —all that check its extension and abate its strength tend to its 
peaceful extirpation.” Chase spoke with equal boldness to the same effect. 

Seward was the president’s confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the recognised masters of whig 
policy but with men who would counsel instead of dictating to him. Sev¬ 
eral of these advisers were Seward’s friends; and the president, like Seward, 
insisted that California be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 


CUUlUi Uiixiov. . r tvt nr* 

The Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico 
in framing a constitution at the president’s suggestion, prepared to assert 
their claims upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force; 
the governor of Mississippi promised assistance; and Southern members of 
congress who called upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
officers in the federal army would decline to obey the orders, which he had 
promptly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern¬ 
ment. “ Then,” exclaimed Taylor, “ I will command the army in person, 
and any man who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did 
the deserters and spies at Monterey.” The spirited old man had a soldier’s 
instinctive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There 
was a ring as of Jackson in this utterance.^ 

Despite the hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com¬ 
promise eventually triumphed;' A state convention in Mississippi in the 
previous year had issued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convention of Southern delegates at Nasshville in June._ As the date set 
drew near, however, there was seen to be little interest in it, outside Mis¬ 
sissippi and South Carolina. The fears of-the union men throughout the nation 
were raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem¬ 
bly might do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine 
states met on June 3rd. None of the border states were represented nor 
were North Carolina or Louisiana. And instead of adopting a fiery address 
threatening disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com¬ 
promise. It proved to be, as Rhodes« says, “not a wave, but only a ripple 
of Southern sentiment.” 


DEATH OF TAYLOR . COMPROMISE EFFECTED 

One very potent factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay’s committee. _ And this was President Taylor himself. Neither the per¬ 
suasion nor_ warnings of Clay could move him. All the influence of the 
administration was exerted against the compromise. But before there was 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death. He had imprudently exposed himself to the sun on the 4th of 
July, illness developing into typhoid fever followed, and on the 9th he died. 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense 
of fhe word, he had accepted the whig nomination with the declaration that 
he would not be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
people.” He had tried courageously to live up to this ideal, and although 
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he could not, any more than Clay or Webster, have stayed the hand of des¬ 
tiny, still had he lived to finish his work his measure of success might have 
fc>een greater than theirs. 

For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the situation 
presented by the accession of a vice-president who was not in accord with the 
late administration’s policy. For Millard Fillmore, a whig of the Wclxster 
school, like the Massachusetts statesman, was an advocate of comprorni.so. 
He had told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on the Clay measures in the senate he should vot(^ for 
them. The country at large did not know officially what his stand would Ik^, 
but it was felt instinctively that there would be a reversal of jtolicy. Clay 
Hiiw new hope for the success of his schemes in the change in the excanitive. 
toward, who knew his old rival in New York politics, lamented that “ Provi- 
iciice had at last led the man of hesitation and double opinions to tlu^ crisis 
.V here decision and singleness are indispensable.” 

President Fillmore did not thwart his party as Tyler had doiu^, but the 
uiiTiediate reconstruction of his cabinet with Websfiir as sca-retary of sf.'ite 
eft room for no doubt as to what his policy on compromise was to lx*, hi 
.‘ipid succession the committee’s compromise measures wi're now pushed 
hi'ough senate and house, and at once received the ajiproval of the presi- 
<uit. The compromise of 1850 was at bust complete." 

The result was to leave the Missouri comi)romise line untoucluxl for 
iuii line still ran all of its original length across the Louisiana imrchasi' of 
Hi )3 —but to open the region of the Mexican cession of 18-18 to slavery, should 

course of events not prevent its introduction. The slave trade was 
;K)lished in the District of Columbia, but the North was exasperated by the 
ujEgitive Hlavc Ijaw, which devoted the wholS executive power tif the general 
>v<irmnent within the free states to the recapture of fugitive slave's, 'riiis 
trt of the compromise made it^certain that antagonisms would l>e hotly 
.c.ited, not soothingly allayed. Habits of accommodation and the mereaii- 
c .sjurit, which dreailed any disturbance of the great iirosperity which had 
r<*;tdy followed on the heels of the discoviu-y of gold in (’alifornia, had 
diK'.ed compnmiise; but other forc(!s were to rendc'r it iiu'llVctual against 
(5 <u)ming e.risis.^^ 


Tin-: ('I-AVTON-IIUIAVKR THKATV 

It was while the comi)roniiise measunis were befon; eongn'ss, while the 
(ion was absorbed in watching the outcome of th(^ gn'at (iomestic (Irama, 
lb n, treaty of gr<iat importance w.-is signed (April lilth, 18.">()) at Wasiiing 
t }>y Sir Ihmry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister’and the st'cretury of 
t,c*, John .M. Clayton. The discovery of gold in California had been'htl 
•(*<! by an unprecedented ru.sh of population to tin; Pacific Coa.st. Om* of 
most fnsiuented routes of travel lay acro.ss the (Vntral Anu'rican isth- 
.s, nnd alnaidy both British and American (a>mpani(!s wen* w't'king from 
rir.'igua permission to dig a canal from ocean to ocean through her t(>rri 
y. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, established a joint. Anglo ■ 

orican protectorate over any ship-canal that might b(' constructe<l across 
i.sLhmus, eithia- by way of Ni(!aragua, Panama, or Tt'lmanh'pci^. 'J’he (.ri'aty 
'jg'nrdeil by so competent a critic as lilnKles*' as favouring an unrestricted 
ijiercial intercourse, and thc.reforo as being in lino with Amcrit;an traditional 
-.y. He a<lmit,s, however, that it gave rise to many di.sjmt.cd (picst.ioiis, 
o. Kiiglaiul and the United .States ve.ry naturally viewed the matt.cr from 
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different standpoints. Even at home it was severely criticised in the senate. 
It is not strange, therefore, that it should soon after have become the subject 
of controversy with England.® 

NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 

The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the 
ears of the American people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, with nearly all 
the other political leaders of 1850, had united in deploring the wickedness of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was steadily 
widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the symptom 
for the disease. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony with its 
surroundings, and still more out of harmony with the inevitable lines of the 
country’s development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew it, 
the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countries. 

The ease of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parts of the country had devel¬ 
oped, it had stood still. The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, 
which advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their force 
here, aggravated by the effects of an essentially aristocratic system of employ¬ 
ment. The ruling class had to maintain a military control over the labour¬ 
ing class and a class influence over the poorer whites. It had even secured 
in the constitution provision for its political power in the representation given 
to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional members of the house 
of representatives were not simply a gain to the South; they were still more 
a gain to the “ black districts,”"where whites were few, and the slave-holder 
controlled the district. Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were 
but 350,000 of them; but they had common interests, the intelligence to see 
them and the courage to contend for them. The first step of a rising man 
was to buy slaves; and this was enough to enroll him in the dominant class. 
From it were drawn the representatives and senators in congress, the gov¬ 
ernors, and all the holders of offices over which the “ slave power,” as it 
came to be called, had control. Not only was the South inert; its ruling 
class, its ablest and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. 

Immigration into the United States was not an important factor in 
its development until about 1847. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a quarter million 
persons from abroad^settled in the United States between 1847 and 1854. 
The wealth-incr^sing“influence of such a stream of immigration may be calcu¬ 
lated. Its political effects were even greater and were all in the same direction, 
leaving out the dregs of the immigration, which settled down in the seaboard 
cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. It had not come to 
any particular state, but to the United States; it had none of the traditional 
prejudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the whole country; 
and the new feelings which it brought in must have had their weight not only 
on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of former leaders. And 
all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined to the North 
and West, whose divergence from the South thus received a new impetus. 
The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. And, as the sections 
began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily in 
ability to ensure its success. 
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Webster’s diplomatic correspondence 

Webster’s tenure of the office of secretary of state was marked by two 
diplomatic episodes of something more than ordinary interest. The first, 
which occurred in the fall of 1850, culminated in his famous Hiilsemann let¬ 
ter, one of the most striking of all his state papers. During the previous year 
President Taylor had despatched a special agent to Europe to watch and 
report upon the progress of events in Hungary, where the revolution under 
Louis Kossuth was then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
government and a diplomatic correspondence ensued. Hiilsemann, the Aus¬ 
trian charge d’affaires, sent a haughty, dictatorial letter to Webster, who 
jumped at the opportunity it gave him, and replied in a letter which termi¬ 
nated the controversy. In this reply which, as Rhodes« aptly says, was 
little more than “ a stump-speech in disguise,” Webster asserted the right of 
the United States, compared with which “ all the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg were but as a patch on the earth’s surface,” to “watch” revolu¬ 
tions wherever they occurred, declared the sympathy of America for any 
people “struggling for a constitution like our own,” and assured the Aus¬ 
trian representative that the nation had no thought now of departing from 
its traditional policy of keeping out of European embroilments. The letter 
was received with enthusiasm by all parties, and possibly accomplished for 
the moment the purpose for which Webster said he had written it—namely, 
“ to touch the national pride, and make a man feel sheepish and look silly 
who should speak of disunion.” 

The other diplomatic question with which Webster was engaged was of 
a very different sort. It grew-directly out of the Lopez expedition to Cuba 
in the summer of 1851. Lopez led an army of Americans and adventurers 
into the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of 
some of his American followers led to a ridt in New Orleans in which the house 
of the Spanish consul was sacked and the Spanish flag torn in tatters. Spain 
at once protested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salute for the Spanish flag, and a cash indemnity, 
subsequently voted by congress. 

UNCLE tom’s cabin 

During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence 
which was to play a more important part in arousing and creating anti¬ 
slavery sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or 
political tirades. This was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s moving and pathetic 
novel of slavery. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Unquestionably overdrawn, in that it 
related as of ordinary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, 
its powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
the sympathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest depths. Perhaps 
never has a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Within 
the year over three hundred thousand copies were sold. Strangely enough 
its popularity was not confined to the North alone; its sales in the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was widely read. The book 
was at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedented 
success. 

The slave-holders were not long, however, in awaking to the realisation 
that it was an increasingly dangerous menace to their cherished institution, 
and scores of pubhcations of varying merit were rushed through the press in 
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P'L of furl's- Stowe’s story. That the 

features of her picture were correct has now been generally accepted, 
s the ground held by Rhodes,« one of the fairest and most impartial of 
-mencan historians, who says: “If we bear in mind that the novelist, from 
le very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with average per- 
>ns, the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her ideal.” Chan- 
suggests the book s tremendous influence with the remark that 
the Northern boys who read Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852-1858 were the 
oters of 1860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865.”a 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW* 

For a short time after the passage of the compromise measures the coun- 
•y was tranquil. _ But the quiet was not a healthful quiet: it was simply the 
dhargy of reaction. There was on all hands an anxious determination to 
0 . satished — to keep still, and not arouse again the terrible forces of dis- 
iption which had so startled the country in the recent legislative struggle- 
ut nobody was really satisfied. That the leaders who had made themselves 
^sponsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon made 
I lundantly evident to everyone. Mr. Webster went about anxiously reprov- 
ig agitation. These measures of accommodation between the two sections, 

insisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the constitu- 
on; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought to dare 
) touch tliem. Mr. Clay took similar ground. Good resolutions were every- 
lierc devoted to keeping down agitation. Party magnates sought to allay 
'ccitcment by declaring that there was non§. 

But the Fugitive Slave Law steadily defeated these purposes of peace, 
he .same section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by 
la .states to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per- 
in.s “ held to service or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
I to another,” should be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such 
irviee might be due; and so early as 1793 congress had passed a law intended 
) secure the execution of this section with regard to both classes of fugitives, 
pliarcutly it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both fugitives 
'oiu justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; but while 
msiderations of mutual advantage had made it easy to secure the mterstate 
mdition of criminals, there had been a growing slackness in the matter of 
iiulcriug up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United States, more- 
had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in the case of Prigg 
rs'?xs Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government could not impose 
i)on .state officials the duty of executing a law of the United States, as it had 
)Ught to do in the legislation of 1793. Local magistrates, therefore, might 
‘cline to issue warrants for the arrest or removal of fugitive .slaves. In view 
■ the increasing unwillingness of the free states to take any part in the pro- 
!.s.s, the Southern members of congress insisted that the federal government 
lould itself make more effective provision for the execution of the con- 
itution in this particular; and it was part of the compromise accommoda- 
on of 1850 that this demand should be complied with. 

Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law which would 
ive been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 
c;t of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 

[' Roprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by Long- 
ins, Green, & Company.] 
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order to meet the views of the supreme court the whole duty of enforc 
the act was put upon officers of the United States. Warrant for the an 
or removal of a fugitive slave was to proceed in every case from a judge 
commissioner of the United States; this warrant was to be executed b; 
joars ha,] of the United States, who could not decline to execute it unde 
penalty of $1,000, and who would be held responsible under his official be 
for the full value of any slave who should escape from his custody; all gc 
citizens were required to assist in the execution of the law when called uf 
to do so, and a heavy fine besides civil damages to the owner of the sh 
was to be added to six months’ imprisonment for any assistance given • 
fugitive or any attempt to effect his rescue; the simple affidavit of the p 
son who claimed the negro was to be sufficient evidence of ownership, su 
cient basis for the certificate of the court or commissioner; and this certific, 
was to be conclusive as against the operation of the writ of habeas corp 


RESISTANCE AND MISUNDERSTANDING 

The law, moreover, was energetically and immediately put into ope 
tion by slave owners. In some cases negroes who had long since escaj 
into the Northern states, and who had settled and married there, were seii 
upon the affidavit of their former owners, and by force of the federal gc 
ernment carried away into slavery again. Riots and rescues became f 
quent in connection with the execution of process under the law. One 
the most notable cases occurred in Boston, where, in February, 18 
a negro named Shadrach was- rescued from the United States marsl 
by a mob composed for the most part of negroes and enabled to escape ii 
Canada. 

It was impossible to quiet feeling and Establish the compromise measu 
in the esteem of the people while such a law, a part of that compromise, v 
being pressed to execution in such a way. Neither section, moreover, i 
derstood or esteemed the purpose or spirit of the other. “ Many of the sla’ 
holding states,” Clay warned his fellow whigs in the North, when they shov 
signs of restlessness under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, “ a 
many public meetings of the people in them, have deliberately declared tl 
their adherence to the Union (depends upon the preservation of that law, a 
that its abandonment would be the signal of the dissolution of the Unioi 
But most Northern men thought that the South had threatened chiefly 
effect, arid would not venture to carry out half her professed purpose, shoi 
she be defeate(i._ Southern men, on their part, esteemed very slightini 
the fighting spirit of the North. They regarded it disdainfully as a secti 
given over to a self-seeking struggle for wealth, and they knew commerc 
wealth to be pusillanimous to a degree when it came to meeting threats 
war and disastrous disturbances of trade.** 


THE CAMPAIGN OP 1852 

Such were the conditions under which the presidential campaign of IS 
took place. The democratic convention met at Baltimore on June 1st. 1 
principal ciandidates for the presidential nomination were General Lei 
Cms of Michigan, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, James Buchan 
of Pennsylvania, who had been Polk’s secretary of state, and former gc 
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ernor William L. Marcy of New York. The two-thirds rule, however, rendered 
the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the fifth day 
Virginia pointed the way to a solution of the problem by giving her votes to 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a man who had scarcely been mentioned 
before the convention. He gained steadily until the forty-eighth ballot, when 
a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a handsome man in the 
prime of life, who had represented his state in both houses of congress and 
had served as a brigadier-general under General Scott in the Mexican War. 
But, as a recent historian well says, in none of these positions had he won 
distinction for anything so much as for a certain grace and candour of bearing. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood friend, has left a pleasant 
picture of Pierce in the campaign life which he loyally wrote in his support; 
but the novelist’s epitome of the candidate’s qualifications for the presidency 
gave little promise of any ability to cope with the problems he would be called 
upon to solve if elected. William R. King of Alabama was named for vice- 
president. 

The whig convention which met two weeks later in the same place was 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secretary of state, 
and General Winfield Scott, whose sole claim to the nomination was his suc¬ 
cessful campaign in the Mexican War. After balloting for three days the 
Southern delegates, who had at first almost unanimously voted for Fillmore, 
threw their support to Scott, who was nominated by a majority vote on the 
fifty-third ballot. The nomination for vice-president went to William A. 
Graham of North Carolina. 

The platforms put forward by the two parties were significant of the 
peculiar political situation, for in addition to their ordinary declarations of 
principles both added a strong assertion of their complete acceptance of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and their determination to take them as a 
final settlement of the question oi^slavery extension. The democratic plat¬ 
form went even further and declared for a faithful adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 as one 
of the main foundations of its political creed. 

The Free-soil party, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
denounced the shrinking cowardice of the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question of slavery extension a vital one, and announced their 
programme as “ No more slave states, no more slave territories, no nationalised 
slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of slaves.” John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire was named as their candidate for the presidency and 
George W. Julian of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 

The campaign was not a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm 
it was characterised by apathy. Thousands of whigs, impelled by both their 
party’s platform and candidates, but still not ready to unite with a third 
party, showed little interest in the election. The democrats, feeling them¬ 
selves again united, were confident of victory. The Free-soil party did not 
muster its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Before election day the two great champions of com¬ 
promise had passed away. Henry Clay died on June 29th, and ^ Webster, 
broken-spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democratic confidence proved not to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his popular majority was small, carried every state except four, 
and received two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
Scott. At the same time the democratic majorities were increased in both 
houses of congress. The defeat was the death knell of the whig party. Its 
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vacillating, wavering policy; its failure to take up boldly the cause of liberty; 
its inability to cope with national problems when it had the opportunity, had 
lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before another four years 
had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great national parties by a 
party not then bom — the republican. 

THE FIRST YEAR OP THE PIERCE ADMINISTRATION 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up 
to that time to assume the office of president. In his inaugural address he 
made a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv¬ 
ocal adherence to the principles of the compromise of 1850, and declared 
that its provisions should be “unhesitatingly carried into effect.” As the 
only portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Act it was well understood that although it was not mentioned 
by name this phrase applied to that law. His assertion that “ the acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction” was “eminently impor¬ 
tant for our protection,” and that his administration would not be controlled 
“by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” was taken to point 
clearly to the possible annexation of Cuba, which the pro-slavery men favoured 
in order to ofeet the formation of new free states in the northwest. 

The new president’s cabinet and diplomatic appointments demonstrated 
even more certainly than his inaugural address what influences guided him. 
The state portfolio was first offered to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 1848 made him an object of dis¬ 
trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy finally received the 
appointment. The appointment as secretary of war of Jefferson Davis, the 
most extreme of the Southern state-rights leaders and one of the bitterest 
foes of the compromise, was received witl^ a shock by Union men of all sec¬ 
tions. Nor did the selection of the shifty Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts 
bring assurance to New England and the North. The diplomatic appoint¬ 
ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. Buchanan was sent 
to England, where it was thought he might be able to overcome that coun¬ 
try’s known jealousy of American designs on the island. The assignment of 
the Madrid mission to Pierre Soul4 of Louisiana, who had gone on record 
as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be obtained by other means 
than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the Spanish court, and was com¬ 
monly commented upon as a gratuitous insult to a friendly power. 

A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first year of Pierce’s administra¬ 
tion was Secretary Marcy’s vigorous assertion of the protecting power of 
American citizenship ih foreign lands in relation to the case of Martin Koszta. 
Koszta was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who had escaped to the 
United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship papers. Return¬ 
ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and carried on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him in irons. Captain 
Ingraham of the American sloop-of-war Saint Louis, demanded his release 
as an American citizen, and as a compromise he was delivered, pending a 
settlement, into the custody of the French consul-general. The Austrian 
government demanded reparation for what it termed an outrage. Secretary 
Ma,rcy, with his eye on the democratic presidential nomination, set out to 
write a reply that would strike the public chord as Webster’s famous Hulse- 
naa,nn letter had done. His judicious exposition of the American theory of 
citizenship, and his declaration of the right of the United States to afford 
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protection to those who had become clothed with the national character/^ 
s Koszta had, was received with great favour by Americans of both parties, 
iid has been sustained and followed by his successors in the state department. 

It was admitted before the year was far gone by the best friends of the 
.dmmistration that the president needed all the glory a vigorous foreign 
taring him. For the promise of his inaugural had not been 
ulnlled. ^ His complete lack of executive ability, his deficiency in initiative 
)Ower, his fatal indecision of character, were daily proving his unfitness to 
ope with the great problems of the nation. ^^No one,” says Rhodes,^ 
^ could deny that he had grown less by his elevation, like a little statue on 
. great pedestal.” Still to the outward eye the democratic party seemed to 
)e more solidly intrenched in power than almost any party since the founda- 
Ion of the Union, the state elections of 1853 increased its hold on the nation, 
ind there appeared to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten its 
‘oritiimed supremacy for a long period of time. But forces were already 
letively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 


THE KANSAS-NEBKASKA BILL .(1854 A.D.) 

(k)ngress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President 
addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery 
igitaiion had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uphold the com- 
>roinises of 1820 and 1850 by which the status of slavery appeared to be 
l(!finitcly settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for the organ- 
nation of Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known 
US the Platte country” — Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
ind parts of Colorado and Wyoming — had passed the house at the previous 
u^ssion and had been reported to the senate. This same biU, in which there 
vas no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1853) reintro- 
Imexl in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which the 
thfiinuan was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator Douglas 
*(^port(Kl the bill to the senate in a new form, which must be considered noth- 
ng more nor less than a personal bid for Southern democratic support in 
(coming presidential campaign. In its new form the bill expressly pro- 
/ided that any states subsequently made up out of the Nebraska territory 
diould clecide for themselves whether they should be slave or free states in 
mtire disregard of the prohibition contained in the Missouri Compromise 
1820). After recommitment the measure known to history as the Kansas- 
>f(d>raska Bill was reported. It provided for two territories instead of one, the 
;oiiihern lying between 37*^ and 40"^ to be known as Kansas, the northern 
xee.Uon to be called Nebraska. The bill proposed further that in extendmg 
lie hnleral laws to these territories an exception should be made of that 
liHdion (the 8th) of the act by which Missouri was admitted, ''which being 
luJonsistent with the principles of non-intervention by congress with slavery 
n th(i states and territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
nonlv called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
.'oid ” Thus was the Missouri Compromise, which the anti-slavery men had 
oTio" considered an immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the 
' shve Ser ” to be summarily repealed. And in its place was to be 
uiipted the principles of ‘‘squatter or popular sovereignty” fi^s* 

)v Cass during the discussion of the Oregon question in 1846-1847. A hnal 
^luse provided for the extension of the Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter- 

:itories.“ 
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FUTILE opposition: effects of the acts 

No bolder or more extraordinary measure had ever been proposed in 
congress; and it came upon the country like a thief in the night, without 
warning or expectation, when parties were trying to sleep off the excitement 
of former debates about the extension of slavery. Southern members had 
never dreamed of demanding a measure like this, expressly repealing the 
Missouri Compromise, and opening all the territories to slavery; and no one 
but Douglas would have dared to offer it to them — Douglas, with his strong, 
coarse-grained, unsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of leading, 
and leading boldly, in the direction whither, as it seemed to him, there lay 
party strength. Mr. Pierce, it seems, had been consulted about the measure 
beforehand, and had given it his approbation, saying that he deemed it 
founded “ upon a sound principle, which the compromise of 1820 infringed 
upon,” and to which such a bill would enable the country to return.^ 

Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Wade bravely led a band of anti-slavery sen¬ 
ators in opposition. But their efforts were of no avail. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new principle of “ squatter sovereignty ” 
could be made to weld the democrats of all sections together into an irresist¬ 
ible political force that would sweep the whig party from the arena of national 
politics, gave their united support to Douglas’ bill. The opposition could 
muster hardly more than a dozen votes, and the measure passed the senate 
by thirty-four to fourteen. In the house it was carried through by a nar¬ 
rower margin, forty-four Northern democrats refusing to support it, but was 
eventually passed by a vote of 113 to 100. President Pierce signed the bill 
on May 30th and it became a law. “ This,” says Alexander Johnston,® “ was 
the greatest political blunder in American history.” For the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act took a vast region, the character of which for over a generation had been 
considered as finally fixed as far as slavery was concerned, “ and threw it into 
the arena as a prize for which the sections were to struggle; and the struggle 
always tended to force as the only arbiter.” Rhodes ® calls it the most momen¬ 
tous measure that had ever passed congress, and his summary of its effects 
well bears out this judgment. He considers that it sealed the doom of the 
whig party, and led directly to the formation of a new party pledged to the 
principle of no extension of slavery. It had a share also in rousing Lincoln 
and giving definiteness to his political ambitions. To some extent, also, it 
gained over the Germans to the republican point of view, and unified the party 
spirit of New England. In the North-west it was instrumental in advancing 
the ideas of the new republican party. 

POEEIGfN RELATIONS t THE OSTEND MANIFESTO 

The foreign relations of the United States during the Pierce administra¬ 
tion were marked by two events that had a more or less direct bearing on 
the domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico 
and the United States exchanged ratifications of a treaty by which the 
southwestern boundary was finally fixed, and the United States, upon pay¬ 
ment of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a district com¬ 
prising about twenty million acres of land in the southern part of what is 
now Arizona and New Mexico. The district, known as the Gadsden Pur¬ 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who negotiated 
the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North the acqui¬ 
sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily growing force 
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of the idea of territorial aggrandisement, particularly in the direction 
where the regions acquired would be likely to be slave rather than free ter¬ 
ritory. 

The next incident showed the tendency even more clearly marked. 
Pierre Soule, who had been sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid¬ 
erable notoriety at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, 
the French ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com¬ 
munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban author¬ 
ities of the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping his 
instructions, come dangerously near to bringing about a break in diplomatic 
relations between Spain and the United States. However inadequately the 
American minister represented the American nation, he certainly was a fit 
representative of the growing desire of the South to add new slave territory 
to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, however, new 
developments hurried the two countries to the verge of hostilities. These 
were the indiscreet filibustering schemes of the radical pro-slavery leaders of 
whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chief, which aimed at wresting 
Cuba from Spanish rule, and its annexation as a slave state or states. The 
strong feeling aroused at the north by the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably 
alone prevented the leaders of the Southern propaganda from forcing the 
president and congress into war. But the counsels of Secretary Marcy and 
other Northern democrats prevailed in the end, and the president issued a 
proclamation (June 1st) warning the filibusterers that infractions of the neu¬ 
trality laws would be punished. The arrest of Quitman who was placed 
under bonds to keep the peace, actually followed and gave assurance that 
the administration was in earnest. 

A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
ministry, held out hopes to the friends of Cuban annexation in the United 
States, and pressure was brought to bear on the president with the result 
that Buchanan, Mason, and Soul6, the American ministers to England, France, 
and Spain respectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban ques¬ 
tion. They came together at Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 18th, 
1854, they drew up the report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 

The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at 
once be made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sum of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal payment. The purchase, they declared, 
would not only be advantageous to the United States; but, in their belief, 
the Union would never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries.” Therefore, they argued, if 
Spain should refuse to sell the island, the United States;^^ proceeding on the 
great law” that “self preservation is the first law of nature with states as 
well as with individuals,” would be fully justified in wresting it by force of 
arms from Spanish control. 

The real purport of the manifesto was perhaps not absolutely clear at the 
moment. Ehodes^ declares that the anti-Nebraska men regarded it as the 
recommendation of an offer to Spain of $120,000,000 to give up the 
agitation for emancipation of slaves in Cuba. They also thought it implied 
the overt intention to add two or three slave states to the Union; virtually 
giving notice that if peaceful purchase would not effect the extension of 
slavery, other and more violent measures must be resorted to. The policy set 
forth in the manifesto was indeed promptly disavowed by Secretary^ Marcy 
and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate resignation of Soule. ^ But 
the action of the democratic party in subsequently nominating for president 
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the first signer of the document caused it to be labelled in the public mind 
as one of the cardinal sins of the Pierce administration. 


THE STRUGGLE IN KANSAS 

“ The Kansas-Nebraska Act,” remarks Woodrow Wilson, “ sowed the wind; 
the whirlwind was not long in coming.” The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there been a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated guarantees 
could be with so much Justice brought forward. In a few short months the 
political situation was entirely changed, and the anti-slavery men of the 
north were drawn nearer together than they ever had been before. Greeley 
declared that Pierce and Douglas had made more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could have made in half a century. And 
it was a characteristic of this newly created anti-slavery power that it cast 
aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed the northern politicians of 
both great parties; and eagerly sought an opportunity to measure strength 
with its southern adversaries. The ambiguity of the act gave the opportunity 
and the trial of strength took place on the plains of Kansas with very little 
delay. 

The ambiguity of the law lay in the fact that no provision was made as 
to when or how the “squatter sovereigns” of the new territories should 
make their choice as to whether they would accept or prohibit slavery. But 
North and South saw at once that under the circumstances the first on the 
field would have a decided advantage, and both sections prepared to occupy 
the disputed land. The slave-holders were earliest on hand, for they had 
only to cross the Missouri, and in bands of a hundred or more they poured 
across the border, armed and equipped as though for a military expedition. 
Hard on their heels came crowds of settlers from the free states sent out by 
the emigrant aid societies that had sprung up in every northern state from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soon as congress had passed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri¬ 
umph of the free-state idea. The slave-holders, or very much the greater 
part of them, were not bona fide settlers at all. In entering Kansas they 
had no idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Mississippi, 
from which states most of them came. Their only idea was to organise the 
state and secure its admission as a slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand — or by far the 
majority of themcarried their families and household goods with them, 
and looked forward to building homes for themselves in the new common¬ 
wealth. They were more energetic, more intelligent than their adversaries. 
And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population aided mate¬ 
rially in the result. Finally, the spirit that led them on was higher and the 
ties that bound them to their new homes were necessarily stronger. In the 
long run they were sure to win. 

The initial advantage, however, as might have been expected, was with 
the pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best 
land along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave¬ 
holders from Missouri. The first party of New England settlers was sent 
out by the Emigrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had 
taken up the challenge which the act contained. They intended to accept 
the new principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sending 
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more settlers into the territory than their adversaries, thereby win the state 
for the cause of freedom. 

The first territorial governor sent out by President Pierce was Andrew 
H. Reeder, a Pennsylvania democrat with Southern leanings, and a firm 
believer in popular sovereignty/’ The election of a territorial delegate in 
November, 1854, was scarcely contested by the free-state men, and resulted 
in a pro-slave triumph with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, mem¬ 
bers of the organisations known as Blue Lodges,” who crossed the river for 
the purpose of voting. 

Five thousand armed Missourians, imported for election day, easily car¬ 
ried the election for members of the territorial legislature for the pro-slavery 
cause in March, 1855. Seven months’ contact with the lawless methods of 
the Southern party had revolutionised Governor Reeder’s opinions, and made 
him an ardent free-state man. The new legislature unseated the few free- 
state men who had been elected and proceeded to adopt a code of laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodes« points out, with republican government in 
the nineteenth century. The protests of Jefferson Davis and other ultra¬ 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was superseded as 
governor by Wilson Shannon. Meanwhile the free-state men, largely rein¬ 
forced by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, Reeder was chosen unanimously as their delegate to congress, 
and through their convention at Topeka they formed themselves into a state, 
and framed and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. In Jan¬ 
uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor under the Topeka 
constitution. There were thus two state governments directly opposed to 
each other. Then followed what is known as the “ Wakarusa War,” in which 
an armed attack on the free-state capital, Lawrence, was only prevented by 
the prudence of the free-state men and the politic counsels of the pro-slavery 
leader, David R. Atchison. • 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The first great result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to 
throw political parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding national election the majority which had put the act through 
the house was overturned. As by a common impulse, all ^^anti-Nebraska” 
men of all parties drew away from their old associates and began to search 
for a common ground where they could act in unison. The largest single 
element in this new category were whigs who naturally hesitated to affiliate 
at once with their former Free-soil adversaries. Their first step, therefore, was 
to identify themselves with the Know-Nothings, who now, as a recent his¬ 
torian has aptly said, volunteered with reference to the slavery question 
to be Do-Nothings.” The American party, or Know-Nothings, as they 
were called because of their evasive replies to all questions concerning their 
membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation pledged to 
oppose the nomination for office of foreign-born citizens, and to combat the 
influences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in some municipal 
elections in the east, and had made a fair showing of strength in several state 
elections. Its ambition now was to become a national party and take the 
place in the political world formerly occupied by the whigs. Every induce¬ 
ment was therefore held out to whigs to join the organisation.« 

A desperate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint 
of will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whigs for a time 
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retained their party name, and tried to maintain also their party orgai 
tion; but even in the South the Know-Nothings were numerously joi 
and for a brief space it looked as if they were about to become in fa 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not 
a considerable number of congressmen, but also their candidates for the j 
ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house me 
December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire, Ma 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and Califoi 
and had polled handsome votes which fell very little short of being major 
in six of the Southern States.^ 

Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new p 
that was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-Nebn 
men than could, be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character, 
spite its cry of “America for the Americans,” was in its very essence unde 
cratic and un-American. In February and March, while the Kansas-Nebri 
Bill was stiU before congress, two meetings of whigs, democrats, and Free-so 
took place at Ripon, Wisconsin, at the second of which preliminary meas 
were taken for the formation of a new coalition party, the keystone of w 
should be opposition to the aggressions of the slave power. The n 
“ Republican ” was suggested as an appropriate one for the new party. 0 
similar meetings soon followed in other parts of the North, entirely disa 
dated with the Wisconsin movement. The most notable of the subseqi 
meetings was that held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It 
the first state convention held in the interest of the new anti-slavery pa 
A full state ticket was nominated, and the name Republican, proposec 
Jacob M. Howard, was adopted as the official name of the organisation. 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the “A 
Nebraska” men were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactn 
of the Ordinance of 1787. In the two last named states, Michigan’s leai 
adopting the name Republican for the new party was followed." 

Within the first year of its existence it obtained popular majorities in 
teen states, elected, or won over to itself, one hundred and seventeen mem' 
of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in the sen 
Representatives of all the older parties came together in its ranks, in ni 
agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into imperative concer 
the signal crisis which had been precipitated upon the country by the re 
of the Missouri Compromise. It got its programme from the Free-soi 
whom it bodily absorbed; its radical and aggressive spirit from the Al 
tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal views upon consi 
tional questions from the whigs, who constituted both in numbers an- 
influence its conamanding element; and its popular impulses from 
democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their f 
in their old party ideals.^ 


THE ASSAULT ON SUMNER 

Meanwhile the affairs of Kansas had occupied a large proportion of 
time of congress. Feeling ran high on both sides, and the debates 
characterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Sumner be 
his great speech on The Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignn 
of the administration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred 
intemperate langtiage and stinging characterisations of certain democi 
leaders, particularly Douglas and Senator Butler of South Carolina, whon 
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likened to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Although the speech produced 
a great sensation, it is doubtful, had it not been for its almost tragic sequel, 
whether it would have had as much weight or influence as the really master¬ 
ful arguments of Seward, Hale, Wade, and Collamer who preceded him. 

The whole speech,^’ says Channing,^ shows to what depth a scholar can 
descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the effects 
produced by slavery on civilisation.’^ 

Two days after Sumner’s speech was delivered the senator, while sitting 
in his seat in the senate chamber during a recess, was set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congressman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before he could rise to defend himself was hammered into insensibility by 
the crushing blows from the vengeful South Carolinian’s heavy cane. Sum¬ 
ner’s iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was found that 
he had sustained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and 
a half his seat remained vacant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 

At once throughout the North Sumner was looked upon as a martyr to 
the cause of human liberty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Crime 
against Kansas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was 
condemned as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, the pulpit, and in 
the very halls of congress. In the South, on the other hand, Brooks was 
universally heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he 
was lauded as the chivalrous defender of his state’s honour. He became the 
recipient of numerous testimonials, mostly in the. shape of gold-headed canes, 
appropriately inscribed. An investigating committee of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slavery majority would go no further 
than a vote of censure. Brooks thereupon resigned his seat and was at once 
re-elected by his constituents almost unanimously. Eemarks in the senate 
led to Brooks challenging Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to 
the surprise of Brooks and most Southern members, accepted. The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of the Niagara was sug¬ 
gested as the meeting place, Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on 
the ground that he could not, in the existing state of public feeling, safely 
cross the Northern States to Canada. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence 
on politics; for, as Senator Wilson / points out, ^'it entered largely into the 
presidential campaign that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom and of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation.” 

“bleeding Kansas” 

While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1856, the problem was taking on a more serious aspect in Kansas itself. Both 
sides realized that open civil war was imminent and prepared accordingly. 
Among the new free-state immigrants came a colony from New Haven, armed 
with Sharpe’s rifles, supplied them largely through the energies of Henry Ward 
Beecher, whence these fire-arms become known by the name of Beecher’s 
Bibles. From the South came Colonel Buford with a well-trained band of 
fighting men who looked upon service in Kansas as a crusade. At the sug¬ 
gestion of Lecompte, the pro-slavery chief justice of the territory, the grand 
jury found indictments for treason against ex-Governor Reeder, Governor 
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Robinson of the free-state government, and Colonel James Lane. Robinson 
was arbitrarily arrested at Lexington, Missouri, on his way east. Reeder 
escaped in disguise. 

On May 21st — the day before Brooks’ attack on Sumner — the United 
States marshal, Donaldson, with the bands of Atchison, Buford, and String- 
fellow, which he had enrolled as a posse to carry out his commands, swooped 
down upon Lawrence, confiscated cannon, arms, and ammunition of the 
free-state settlers and destroyed printing offices, hotels, and private residences. 
The coincidence of this attack with the assault on Sumner aroused the spirit 
of the North as nothing else had done, and the determination to make Kansas 
a free state was greatly strengthened. In Kansas the feeling of dismay among 
free-state men that followed the sack of their capital gave way to a renewed 
determination to win, in which, with many, the idea of retaliation or revenge 
was not wanting. Principal among those who were moved to action by the 
events at Lawrence was John Brown, “ a zealot of the Covenanting or Crom¬ 
wellian stamp” Goldwin Smiths' calls hirn, who had settled at Ossawatomie 
with his two sons. Brown was an ascetic and fanatic of an extreme type. 
He had long brooded over the wrongs of slavery. Drawing his inspiration 
from the Old Testament, he took as his favourite text the declaration that 
“without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” Imbued with 
the determination of killing a number of pro-slavery adherents, equal to the 
number — five as he counted it — who had already lost their lives in the free- 
state cause, he organised a secret retaliatory expedition which he led into 
the Pottawottomie valley, and there carried out his purpose by a series of 
brutal murders, that goes by the name of the “Pottawottomie massacre.” 
Without attempting to justify these atrocities Rhodes points out that “we 
should hesitate before measuring the same condemnation to the doer and the 
deed. John Brown’s God was the God of Joshua and Gideon. To him, as 
to them, seemed to come the word to go ©ut and slay the enemies of his cause.” 

The outrage was denoimced by both parties, and the free-state men were 
quick to disavow any connection or sympathy with its perpetrators. But the 
fires already kindled could not be stayed, and at once Kansas was in all the 
horrors of a bloody civil war. The whole territory armed for the fray. Guer¬ 
illa bands of both parties wandered over the country, laying waste the settle¬ 
ments and fighting whenever they met. The free-state legislature which met 
at Topeka on July 4th was dispersed by Colonel E. V. Sumner with a body 
of federal troops. 

Four days earlier the majority of the special congressional committee 
sent to investigate the situation in the territory reported that the pro-slavery 
elections had been ^carried by fraud, recommended that neither party’s dele¬ 
gates should be seated, and declaring it as their opinion that the Topeka 
constitution embodied the wiU of a majority of the people. Throughout the 
summer of 1856 the civil war continued unabated. Governor Shannon, des¬ 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slavery party whom he had sought to aid, resigned. Late in August 
his place was filled by the appointment of John W. Geary, a Pennsylvania 
democrat, with a record for gallantry in the Mexican War. Governor Geary 
was by far the ablest executive yet sent to the territory. He at once set 
himsefi to the task of establishing order; he dealt harshly with all breakers 
of law irrespective of party. By the end of September he was able to report 
to Washington, “Peace now reigns in Kansas.” 

But an impartial administration was the last thing in the world the pro¬ 
slavery men in Kansas wanted, and before another month had passed they 
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were denouncing him on every side, some going to the length of threatening 
assassination. The clamour for his removal extended over the entire South. 
Finally, when Geary had come to the conclusion that he was not being sup¬ 
ported by the administration, he resigned in disgust. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1856 

The presidential campaign which opened while the bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height was a four-cornered contest. The first party to place 
a presidential ticket in the field was the American, or Know-Nothing,’^ the 
national convention of which assembled at Philadelphia, February 22nd, 
1856. Ex-President Fillmore was named for president and Andrew J. Donel- 
son of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jackson, for vice-president. A 
platform already prepared by the national council of the organisation was 
presented to the convention. In this an attempt was made to divert atten¬ 
tion from the slavery question, and by the simple process of ignoring it con¬ 
fine the issues to the organisation’s favourite theme of the exclusion of foreign 
and un-American influences. A minority of Northern delegates, after attempt¬ 
ing to secure a positive declaration on slavery refused to take part in the nomi¬ 
nations and withdrew. 

On the same day met the first national convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twenty-three states, pursuant to a call of several 
state organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after adopting a ringing 
address written by Henry J. Raymond, declaring for a free Kansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the territories, issued a call for a nominating 
convention to meet at Philadelphia, on June I'^th following. 

The democratic convention met at Cincinnati on June 2nd. Availability, 
rather than personal preferences, decided the nominations. Southern dele¬ 
gates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the selection of Douglas, 
but the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence had aroused the dis¬ 
trust of many Northern democrats, and there was an evident disinclination 
to go before the country with either of the two men who were generally held 
to be directly responsible for these outrages. A strong Northern sentiment 
favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out of the country as 
minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted to any particular 
course in Kansas. The additional advantage of his hailing from a doubtful 
state which it was of the highest importance to carry, cast the balance in his 
favour and, after the Douglas men had declared for him, he was nominated 
on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the slave-power, was named for vice-president. The platform 
adopted contained a strong declaration of the party’s devotion to and accept¬ 
ance of the principles contained in the compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Finally, after insisting that there were questions connected 
with the foreign policy of this country which are inferior to no domestic 
questions whatever,” a hope was expressed that the influence of the United 
States might be made paramount in the gulf of Mexico, and the declaration 
made that this country ought to control the routes of inter-oceanic travel 
across Central America. 

The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegates were present from all the Northern states and from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. In spite of an unusual unanimity in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit presidential candidate proved a far from easy 
task. William H. Seward, who was probably the best representative of the 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accord \ 
the party organisation and hesitated to lead what he considered, as at h 
a very forlorn hope. Salmon P. Chase, who next to Seward would have t 
the most acceptable candidate, was passed over on account of his Free- 
record, which it was feared would repel old whig voters. Before the c 
vention met a strong movement had been started in favour of the nominal 
of John C. Fremont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of Missouri, who 
won distinction as an explorer and, after playing an active part in the conqi 
of California, had represented that state for a few' months in th(! United Si; 
senate. The fact that he had already been nominated by the .scx'.eding Kn 
Nothings was urged in his behalf. With Scw'ard and Chase practically eli 
nated, his nomination was now easily accomplished. Willi:im L. Daytot 
New Jersey was named for vice-president. In a brief but emphatic [ilatfc 
the party declared that it denied “ the authority of congress, of a territo 
legislature, of any individual or association of individiuxls to give legal ox 
ence to slavery in any territory of the United 8t:it('s, while the j)r(;.sent c 
stitution shall be maintained.” The administration jwlicy in Jvans;is ' 
denounced and the demand made that the territory be inimedi:it('ly :idmit 
as a free state. The Ostend Manifesto embodying '‘th(> highw;iym;in’s j 
that might makes right,” was characterised as a shame ;ind dishonour 
American diplomacy. A transcontinental railroad and rmu- and Imrh 
improvements were urged. 

The last convention to meet was that of the remnant.s of llu' old w 
party, which assembled at Baltimore, SeptemiK'r I7lh, ;ind endonsed 
nominations of Fillmore and Donelson. Stanw'ood'' declariis tlmt the can^ 


which followed was an extraordinary one. It was, however, sluggish e.nougl 
the South, where Buchanan and Fillmore were the only c;uidi(hhns ; the fon 
having the support of all slave-holders and of all peusons of :Llli(!d interc 
That implies virtually a sohd South; feu the system of shiNusry was so in 
woven with all interests in this portion of the union, that there could ht 
opportunity for open opposition. In the North, howewau-, tlu; nipuhlic 
conducted a campaign which rivalled the campaign of 18-10 in (uitlni.sia 
but which had a deeper-seated motive, and hence a more siiuaux', and last 
impetus. Never, indeed, in the entire history of tho Union had there hoen s 
a stirring of the hearts of the masses. The tuniultuou.s enthusia.siu that sw 
to foreigners to be one of the characteristics of the Amcric.an ])enple w.as gi 
free vent. Immense public meetings wore hchl, and the stump-.sjical 
practised their arts with probably more than wonted conviction. Nevert 
less, the enthusiasts were destined to disappointment, for tin; (dec-tion 
the autumn went against them. In Vermont, to be sure, the, rci)uhli( 
polled more than three-quarters of the votes, and in Maine tho sami! party 
a majority of almost eighteen thousand. The October election in Ohio also p 
a majority; on the ot&r hand, the returns were unfavourable in Indiana 
Pennsylvania. The republicans got such satisfaction as they could out of 
claim that the Quakers had failed to vote; but this at best was cold comlbrl 
Buchanan and Breckinridge received 174 electoral vote's, ;i.s ;ig:unKt 114 
Frdmont and 8 (Delaware) for Fillmore. But although dcfcuited tlic ! 
prising strength shown by the republicans with an acknowlcdgcdly %v 
candidate was startling, and boded ill for continued dcniocnitic succ 
when once the movement was full grown. Fremont’s ])opul;ir vote 
1,341,264, while_ Buchanan’s was only 1,838,169 and Fillmore’s 874,.' 
But from a sectional point of view the result was most significant, for 
republicans carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Fcunsylva 
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Indiana, and Illinois, and their vote in these states was large enough to cause 
them to be considered doubtful in any future contest. The campaign marked 
the final disappearance of the whig and “Know-Nothing” parties. Hence¬ 
forth the real struggle was to be between the democratic and republican 
parties, which grew every day less national and more sectionalised in character.® 


THE DRED-SCOTT DECISION (1857 A.D.)' 

A brief struggle brought the business of the country out of the financial 
dfficulties which prevailed for some months in 1857; but the strain of politics 
was not so soon removed, and a decision of the supreme court now hurried 
the country forward towards the infinitely greater crisis of civil v/ar. Dred 
Scott was the negro slave of an army surgeon. His master had taken him, 
in the regular course of military service, from Missouri, his home, first into 
the state of Illinois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort Snelling, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota; after which, in 1838, he had 
returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was prohibited by state law in 
Illinois, and by the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 in the territory west of 
the Mississippi; and after returning to Missouri the negro endeavoured to 
obtain his liberty by an appeal to the courts, on the ground that his residence 
in a free state had operated to destroy his master’s rights over him. In 
course of appeal the case reached the supreme court of the United States. 
The chief, if not the only, question at issue was a question of jurisdiction. 
Was Dred Scott a citizen within the meaning of the constitution; had he had 
any rightful standing in the lower courts? To this question the court returned 
a decided negative. The temporary residence*of the negro’s master in Illinois 
and Minnesota, in the course of his official duty and without any intention 
to change his domicile, coidd not rsffect the status of the slave, at any rate, 
after his return to Missouri. He was not a citizen of Missouri in the constitu¬ 
tional sense, and eould have therefore no standing in the federal courts. But, 
this question decided, the majority of the judges did not think it obiter dicens 
to go further, and argue as to the merits of the case regarding the status of 
slaves and the authority of congress over slavery in the territories. They were 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the fact that the constitution spoke of 
slaves as “persons held to service and labour,” men of the African race, in 
view of the fact of their bondage from the first in this country, were not 
regarded as persons, but only as property, by the constitution of the United 
States; that, as property, they were protected from hostile legislation on 
the part of congress by the express guarantees of the constitution itself; and 
that congress could no more legislate this form of property out of the terri¬ 
tories than it could exclude property of any other kind, but must guarantee 
to every citizen the right to carry this, as he might carry all other forms of 
property, where he would within the territory subject to congress. The 
legislation, therefore, known as the Missouri Compromise was, in their judg¬ 
ment, unconstitutional and void. 

The opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern clahn. Not even 
the exercise of squatter sovereignty could have the countenance of law; 
congress must protect every citizen of the country in carrying with him into 
the territories property of whatever kind, until such time as the territory in 
which he settled should become a state, and pass beyond the direct jurisdic- 

[‘ Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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tion of the federal government. Those who were seeking to prevent the 
extension of slavery into the territories were thus stigmatised as seeking an 
illegal object and acting in despite of the constitution.^* 

From the opinion of the majority justices Curtis and McLean dissented, 
the former in an opinion of great power declaring that he ^d not consider it 
“ to be within the scope of the judicial power of the majority of the court to 
pass upon any question respecting the plaintiff’s citizenship in Missouri, save 
that raised by the plea to the jurisdiction.” 

The immediate effect of the extraordinary decision was political rather 
than judicial. The South, seeing in it an endorsement, by the highest judicial 
tribimal in the land, of the theories long before advanced by Calhoun that it 
was the duty of congress to protect slavery in the territories, assumed a bolder 
and more truculent attitude than ever. The North, stmmed at first by the 
blow, gradually came to realise that it realty helped to clarify and simplify 
the great issue before the people. “By this presentation of the iniquity (of 
slavery) naked and in its most repulsive form, Taney [chief justice] did no small 
harm to the party which he intended to aid,” writes Goldwin Smith,? who 
further characterises the judgment as “a gratuitous aggression and an insult 
to humanity.” More radical opinion declared that by this decision the supreme 
court had abdicated its functions and suUied its ermine by descending into 
the political arena. Lincoln voiced republican opinion when he declared: 
“We tnow the court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and 
we shaU do what we can to have it overrule this. We offer no resistance 
to it.” Douglas found satisfaction in the fact that the Missouri Compromise, 
which his Kansas-Nebraska Act repealed, was now held to be xmconstitutional, 
and he and his Northern democratic supporters generally accepted the judg¬ 
ment with a satisfaction that blinded itself to the fact that it also rendered 
their favourite theory of “squatter sovereignty” a dead letter. 

r 

THE LECOMPTON CONSTITXJTI0N 

The character of the advisers with whom President Buchanan surrounded 
himself was rightly taken at the North to indicate that the new administra¬ 
tion would be dominated by and run in the interests of the pro-slavery party. 
General Cass, who accepted the state portfolio, was understood to be but a 
figurehead, as Buchanan would direct his own foreign policy. As was expected 
Howell Cobb, appointed secretary of the treasury, became the master-spirit 
of the administration. 

The Kansas question was still a pressing one. Governor Geary had 
resigned on the very,,day of Buchanan^s inauguration. The president at once 
appointed as governor his life-long friend, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, 
who had been secretary of the treasury in Polkas cabinet. Walker was him¬ 
self a slave-holder and his appointment was hailed with delight by the South. 
With the president's promise to uphold him in dealing justly with both parties 
he began his administration full of hope. Before he had been in the territory 
a month he realised that three-fourths of the population were of the free- 
state party and his high sense of honour made him at once determine to refuse 
to be an instrument in subverting or nullifying the popular will. The free- 
state party refused to take part in the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention held on June 15th, 1857, and as a result oiuy pro-slavery delegates 
were chosen. This convention, assembling at Lecompton in September, 
made short worjt of frammg the notorious instrument known as the Lecompton 
Constitution, with provisions for the establishment and safeguarding of slavery. 
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Governor Walker had promised, relying on the word of Buchanan, that 
any constitution framed should be submitted to a vote of the people, and 
therefore declared himself against a movement presently set under way by 
the ultra-Southern leaders to admit Kansas at once under the pro-slavery 
Lecompton Constitution. His subsequent action in refusing to sanction 
flagrant frauds in the October elections gave the free-state party for the first 
time control of the legislature, and aroused the fury of the pro-slavery men 
who now began to exert at Washington the same influence that had already 
undermined the authority of governors Reeder and Geary and made of them 
earnest free-state advocates. 

In order to make a pretence of fair play the Lecompton convention now 
reassembled and made the preposterous proposal to submit to the people not 
the constitution they had framed but merely the question of its adoption 
“with slavery” or “without slavery.” This was done. Again the free- 
state voters refused to go to the polls, and the constitution was adopted 
“with slavery” by a large majority. Thereupon the territorial legislature 
with its free-state majority, submitted the entire constitution to the people 
who rejected it by a large majority, the pro-slavery men this time refraining 
from voting. 

Finally, on February 2nd, 1858, President Buchanan, who had by this 
time fallen under the spell of the pro-slavery leaders as completely as Pierce 
had done, sent the Lecompton Constitution to congress with a special message 
m’ging that Kansas be admitted under it. The president’s action gave an 
opportunity to Stephen A. Douglas which he, greatly to the credit of his 
reputation as a consistent statesman rather than a truckling politician, accepted 
boldly. Four years before, in the hope of winning Southern support to help 
him to the presidency, he had sacrificed his reputation for sincerity and inde¬ 
pendence. It had all gone for nought. Now he stood out boldly, and true 
to his principles of popular sovereignty, refused to consent to force any sort 
of a constitution upon the people of Kansas. The stand of Douglas made 
it forever impossible for him to secure a nomination at Southern hands, but 
it won for him again the undisputed position of leader of the Northern democ¬ 
racy. The Lecompton Constitution, though approved by the senate in spite 
of Douglas, was defeated in the house through the combination of his followers, 
now known as the “anti-Lecompton” democrats, with the republicans. 
Attempts at compromise failed and after the Lecompton Constitution, in 
accordance with the terms of the English bill, had again been rejected by the 
voters of Kansas at the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the South at length reluc¬ 
tantly abandoned the attempt to make Kansas a slave state.® 


THE LINCOLN-DOXJGLAS DEBATE (1858) ‘ 

The elections of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the republi¬ 
cans, and bore an o min ous warning for the democrats. Everywhere the 
republicans gained ground; even Pennsylvania, the president’s own state, 
went against the administration by a heavy vote. The number of republicans 
in the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from ninety-two to 
a hundred and nine in the house; and in the latter chamber they were to be 
able to play the leading part, since there were still twenty-two “Know-Noth¬ 
ings” in the house, and thirteen “anti-Lecompton” democrats, the followers 

Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyrigbit, 1893, by Long¬ 
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of Senator Douglas. Douglas himself was returned with difficulty to his 
seat in the senate, and his canvas for re-election had arrested the attention 
of the whole country. The republicans of Illinois had formally announced 
that their candidate for the senate would be Abraham Lincoln, a man whose 
extraordinary native sagacity, insight, and capacity for debate had slowly 
won for him great prominence in the state, first as a whig, afterwards as an 
anti-Nebraska man and republican. Lincoln and Douglas ^Hook the stump 
together, and the great debates between them which ensued both won for 
Lincoln a national reputation and defined the issues of the party struggle as 
perhaps nothing less dramatic could have defined them. In Lincoln’s mind 
those issues were clear-cut enough. ^^A house divided against itself,” he 
declared, cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” He 
forced Douglas upon the dilemma created for him by the Dred-Scott decision. 
What became of the doctrine of popular sovereignty if the people of the terri¬ 
tories could not interfere with slavery until they came to frame a state con¬ 
stitution? Slavery could not exist, replied Douglas, without local legislation 
to sustain it; unfriendly legislation would hamper and kill it almost as effect¬ 
ually as positive prohibition. An inferior legislature certainly cannot do what 
it is not within the power of congress to accomplish, was Lincoln’s rejoinder. 
The state elections went for the democrats, and Mr. Douglas was returned 
to the senate; but Lincoln had made him an impossible presidential candidate 
for the Southern democrats in 1860 by forcing him to deny to the South the 
full benefits of the Dred-Scott decision.^ 

r 

JOHN brown’s raid 

The news flashed over the wires from Virginia on the morning of October 
17th, 1859, caused a cry of horror to go up from every section of the union. 
A small army of abolitionists and free negroes, the report said, had raised 
the standard of revolt in the Old Dominion and seized the federal arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. The slaves of Virginia, according to the report, were rising 
against their masters and flocking to the standard of freedom. At the North 
the news created the most intense excitement. Throughout the South the awful 
thought that a slave insurrection, so long feared and so fearfully dreaded, 
had at length come, produced a panic. Excited imaginations pictured the 
devastation of property and homes, the nameless horrors to which the women 
and children would be subjected, the destruction indeed of the whole structure 
of Southern society. -The early reports proved to be greatly exaggerated. 
John Brown, known already for his bloody exploits in the free-state cause in 
Kansas, had entered the village of Harper’s Ferry on the night of October 
16th with a score of followers, including four of his own sons; had there seized 
the United States arsenal, and had made prisoners of the guards and several 
citizens who had fallen into his hands. The slaves, even in the immediate 
neighbourhood were apparently ignorant of his intentions, and remained 
quietly on their plantations. At daybreak the country people and villagers 
had risen and compelled him to shut himself and his companions up in the 
armory. In the desultory firing several had been killed on either side. The 
arrival of a militia company from Charlestown, and a detachment of United 
States marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee, rendered the retreat of Brown 
impossible, and he retired to the engine-house in the armory yard, where he 
prepared to sell his life dearly. The next morning Lee’s marines battered 
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down the door of the engine-house with a ladder and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in capturing Brown and his five remaining followers. 

Brown was given a fair but hasty trial at Charlestown, and was found 
guilty of treason, of conspiring and advising slaves to rebel, and of murder 
in the first degree. He was sentenced to be hanged, and the sentence was 
carried out on December 2nd following. Brownes manliness, his unquestion¬ 
able sincerity and belief in the righteousness of his cause, and the Christian 
fortitude with which he met his end aroused the admiration even of his enemies. 
At the North widespread sympathy for the doer was tempered somewhat by 
agreement as to the lawlessness of the deed. In the light of subsequent events, 
however, Brown’s act was magnified to heroic proportions; he came to be 
looked upon as the protomartyr of the cause of negro freedom, and “ his soul 
marching on” became an inspiration.^ 

SCHOULEr’s estimate of JOHN BROWN ^ 

John Brown was no Csesar, no Cromwell, but a plain citizen of a free 
republic, whom distressing events drove into a fanaticism to execute purposes 
for which he was incompetent. He detested slavery, and that detestation 
led him to take up arms not only against slavery but against that public 
opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicate it. Woe to the 
conquered. The North made no appeals for that clemency which slaveholders 
had alone to consider. Brown had not been lenient to masters, nor were 
masters bound to be lenient to him. And yet Brown was an enthusiast, and 
not a felon; the essence of his crime was unselfish. Like the French country 
maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a bloody ruler’s heart, 
he meant to rescue good morals from the usiirpation of human laws. Corday 
fulfilled her solitary plan because it was reasonable; John Brown failed in 
his plan because it was unreasonable: but both, as actors and martyrs, flash¬ 
ing upon the world’s attention like new meteors, left examples of self-sacrifice, 
the one upon the guillotine and the other upon the gallows, which a people 
could not refrain from exalting. The virgin damsel of grace and beauty, and 
the grim old man of sixty, stern and sanguinary, who led on his sons, take 
equal hold of posterity’s imagination; of each one it has been said by acute 
observers that the immediate effect of their deeds was injurious to politics; 
and yet society in the long centuries is stronger for being thus taught that 
despotism over fellow men is not safely hedged in by authority. Brown’s 
stalwart, unique, and spectral figure led on, grotesque but terribly in earnest, 
the next time Virginia’s soil was invaded — not, however, for executing any 
such unfeasible scheme of making the slaves their own avengers, but to apply 
the war powers of the nation against disloyal masters.?* 

THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF 1860 

The divergence of North and South in population, wealth, and resources 
was growing greater every year. The political preponderance of the North 
was also increasing. Since Buchanan’s election two new free states had been 
admitted to the union, Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. As the time 
for naming presidential candidates drew near everyone recognised that more 
than ever before the coming campaign was to be a battle of the sections. 

The convention of the democratic party assembled at Charleston, South 

p Reprinted permission of Dodd, Mead & Company. Copyriglit, 1894, by James Scboaler.] 
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3y the national committee to take the place of Fitzpatrick, who refused to 
'un. The second group of seceders joined by some of the original seceders 
named John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon, which 
nominations were soon after endorsed by the remnants of the first seceders 
it Charleston. Thus, after the bitterest struggle in its history, the demo¬ 
cratic party had at last been torn asimder. It presented the spectacle of 
iwo avowedly sectional party groups appealing to the suffrage, not of the 
nation but of a section. 

Before this, however, both the republicans and a new party which took 
blie name of Constitutional Union had made their nominations. The latter 
party — which was made up largely of former Know-Nothings and Northern 
whigs who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party — 
tnet at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, instead of a regular platform, 
n single resolution declaring for the preservation of the union under the con¬ 
stitution, and named John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massa- 
:’:liusetts for president and vice-president respectively. 

All eyes were now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
rtt Chicago on May 16th. The platform contained a strong appeal for the 
laintcnance of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
;nncl a declaration that the federal constitution, the rights of the states, md 
t.lui union of the states must be preserved. While disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the established institutions of any state, it denounced the 
“ new dogma” promulgated in the Dred-Scott decision as political heresy, 
n.sBcrting that the normal condition of all federal territories was that of free¬ 
dom, and that it was the duty of the national government to maintain that 
c'ondition by law. The immediate admission of Kansas as a free state was 
t Icunandod, and a protective tariff, internal •improvements, and a Pacific 
riiilway favoured. 

William H. Seward of New York was now, as in 1856, the leading candidate 
for t.he presidential nomination and led all others on the first ballot. But, 
a .s Woodrow Wilson ^ says, he “ was regarded as a sort of philosophical radical, 
whom careful men might distrust as a practical guide.” _ Salmon P. Chase of 
( )hio was also a candidate, but his past political a,ffiliations still counted 
21 him. A solution sGCinod. to point to the scloction of n loss woU-kno'^m. 

c-arulidate, and on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, whose political principles 
l»;id been so unmistakably set forth in his debate with Douglas, a majority of 
1,h(^ <l(tl(^gates finally united on the third ballot. Hannibal Hamlm oi Maine, 
t L former democrat, was nominated for vice-president. 


THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 

With the subsequent nominations of the two democratic factions already 
.ot(H,i the various presidential tickets were complete. The vital principles 
:pon which the four parties based their appeals to the voter have been th^ 
t u-selv summed up by Alexander Johnston“The BeU party mshed to have 
.o 'di!?ms.sion of slavery; the Douglas democrats rested on squatter sovereig^^ 
n<l the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decision of the supre^ 
rnirt- the republicans demanded that congress should legislate for the mo- 
Libition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern democrats demande^^ 
bat cono-ress should legislate for the protection of slavery in the territories. 
^ With“the issue thus clearly drawn, and four candidates to choose from, 
he republicans had an immense initial advantage. . Indeed, it ma,y P™Jably 
i s3d that the outcome of the campaign that ensued was scarcely in doubt 
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from the first. The hopeless breach in the democratic ranks made it out 
the question that either faction should carry the national election. 1 
Constitutional Unionists were not well organised, and their appeal was 
best a negative one. Indeed, the republicans alone were both confident 2 
united. The only possible danger in the way of their success was in 
possibility that the election might be thrown into the house of representath 
Nevertheless the ensuing canvass was hotly contested. The republicf 
adopted the tactics of the Harrison campaign of 1840 and throughout 
North enthusiasm was aroused by torch-light processions and enorm( 
mass meetings. At the South were heard on every side mutterings of secess 
mr war. The September and October state elections foreshadowed 
election of Lincoln, which the results in November more than justified. 1 
republicans carried every Northern state except New Jersey and elected fc 
out of the seven electors even in that state. Douglas received only the vo 
of Missouri and three from New Jersey. Bell carried the three border sta 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Breckinridge carried the entire Sou 
However, while Lincoln and Hamlin received 180 electoral votes to 103 
all other candidates, they received only a minority of the popular vot 
The figures for the latter showed the following results: Lincoln and Ham] 
1,866,452; Douglas and Johnson, 1,376,957; Breckinridge and Lane, 849,7^ 
and Bell and Everett, 588,879. 


SECESSION 

There could be no mistake,” says Gold win Smith,about the sign 
cance of the election by Northern votes of a president who looked forward 
seeing slavery ^ put where the people would be satisfied that it was in cou 
of ultimate extinction.' ” Among the more radical Southerners there is 
question but that the result was really welcomed. Conditions in the cott 
states were such that their policy no matter how extreme would undoubtec 
dominate the section and overcome whatever conservative opposition th( 
was. ^ These extremists made it a point to misrepresent the intentions a 
principles of the republican party, and their arguments convinced the rnaj' 
ity of their people that in dealing with slavery Lincoln and his advisers woi 
not scruple to disregard constitutional guarantees. As proof of this ass 
tion they pointed to the legislation enacted in almost every Northern sh 
which commonly went by the name of personal liberty laws,” the intent 
which was plainly to nullify the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, a 
secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which the federal statutes denii 
Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction between the republican party a 
the detested abolitionists; yet, as Woodrow Wilson,^ a Southern writer, poii 
out, the vast maj rity of its adherents were almost as much repelled by i 
‘ violent temper of the abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themselve 
It was this extreme view of the Southern radicals that now became the vi 
of the greater part of the South. When this stage was reached it was ma 
festly impossible longer to preserve the Union. 

South Carolina was the only state in which presidential electors were s 
chosen by the legislature. ^ After casting their votes for Breckinridge electi 
on November 6th, the legislators remained in session to await the result 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel togetl 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln’s election, anc 
had been practically agreed that should one state feel called upon to sece 
from the Union she would receive the support of the others. Upon t 
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South Carolina legislature now acted. Provision was made 
or the j^chase of arms and ammunition, and a convention was called which 
met in Charleston, December 20th. This body at once proceeded to repeal 
tr^ action taken by a previous South Carolina convention, May 23rd, 1788, 
wnereby the federal constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis~ 
solution 01 the union subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America.” South Carolina had 

spoken, and there were few who did not accept her voice as the voice of the 
South. 


THE CONFEDEEATE STATES 


Within a month after South Carolina had passed her ordinance of seces¬ 
sion, four other states — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia— in the 
order named, had left the Union. In 


each state there was a strong minority 
which opposed the movement not so 
much from a disbelief in the right of 
secession as from a conviction of its 
inexpediency. But in each case the 
<lelegates elected to the special state 
conventions showed a clear majority 
for secession. Throughout the South 
the convention, as Alexander John¬ 
ston has pointed out, ^^was looked 
upon as tlie incarnation of the sov- 
cu-eiguty of the state.” The action 
of tlicse secession conventions was 
therefore generally accepted as finsil 
without any attempted ratification by 
the people. 

On February 4th, 1861, the very 
day that t1ic Peace Convention met at 
Washington, representatives from six 
^ ^ cotton states ” met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, to organise a provisional 
l^overnment. The states represented 
were those above mentioned and 



Jefferson Davis 
( 1808 - 1889 ) 


.1 jouisiana, which had seceded January 

J20th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite ihe sorrowful protests 
of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the people and not yet rati¬ 
fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional constitution and 
o I lose as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson Davis of Missis¬ 
sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. The name Confederate States 
o f America was adopted. The constitution was naade permanent by the vote 
of tlie convention (or congress as it now called itself) on March 11th, ^'^d 
under it Davis and Stephens were chosen for a six years’ term in the succeed¬ 
ing November without opposition. 

Under what claim of constitutional right the Montgomery convention 
iicted, says Alexander Johnston, “ passes comprehension. Even granting 
*tlie right of socession, ho continues, that a state convention summoned to 
decide that Question should go on without any further popular authority 
oi* mandate to send delegates to meet those of other states and form a new 
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national government, which could only exist by warring on the United Stat( 
was a novel feature in American constitutional law.” 

In none of the border states was there at this time a strong popular feelii 
in favour of secession. But in most of them the belief in state sovereign 
and the abstract right of secession was a powerful force to be considered, ai 
the inclination to take up arms to resist any attempt of the federal gover 
ment to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon forc( 
upon the border states a decision on this very point, and four of them- 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas — eventually, in the cour 
of the spring of 1861, threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. Wi 
their addition the Confederacy reached its final number — eleven.^^ 

The Theory of Secession^ 

The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary series 
steps was taken was one which would hardly have been questioned in tl 
early years of the government whatever resistance might then have be( 
offered to its practical execution. It was for long found difficult to der 
that a state could withdraw from the federal arrangement as she might ha^ 
declined to enter it. But constitutions are not mere legal documents; th( 
are the skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this case the course ' 
events had nationalised the government once deemed confederate. Tweni 
states had been added to the original thirteen since the formation of tl 
government and almost all of these were actual creations of the federal go' 
ernment first as territories then as states. Their populations had no corpo 
ate individuality such as had been possessed by the people of each of tl 
colonies.^ They came from all parts of the Union and had formed commui 
ities which were arbitrary geographical units rather than natural politic 
units. Not only that, but north of the Mj^souri compromise line the popul 
tion of these new states had been swelled by immigration from abroad; ar 
there had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section tho 
great forces of material development which made steadily for the unific 
tion of interests and purposes. The West was the great make-weight, 
was the region into which the whole national force had been projecte 
stretched out and energised — a region, not a section; divided into stat 
by reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceeding fori 
from the Union. 

These are not lawyer^s facts; they are historian’s facts. There had bee 
nothing but a dim realisation of them until the war came and awoke tl 
national spirit into full consciousness. They have no bearing upon the leg 
intent of the constitution as a document, to be interpreted by the intention ( 
its framers; but they have everything to do with the constitution as a vehic 
of life. The South had not changed her ideas from the first because she ha 
not changed her condition. She had not experienced, except in a very sligl 
degree, the economic forces which had created the great Northwest an 
nationalised the rest of the country; for they had been shut out from her li; 
by slaveryThe South withdrew from the Union because, she said, pow^< 
had been given to a geographical, a sectional party, ruthlessly hostile to hi 
interests; but Doctor von Holst^ is certainly right when he says: ‘‘Tl 
Union was not broken up because sectional parties had been formed, bi 
sectional parties were formed because the Union had actually become se 

P Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, and Company, from Woodrow WiIhot 
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iialised.” There had been nothing active on the part of the South in this 
Dcess. She had stood still while the rest of the country had undergone 
0found changes; and, standing still, she retained the old principles which 
d once been universal. Both she and her principles, it turned out, had 
en caught at last jn the great national drift, and were to be overwhelmed, 
sr slender econonaic resources were no match for the mighty strength of 
e nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 


The Oonstitution of the Confederacy^ 

The constitution framed by the Montgomery convention, although in 
>st respects a reproduction of the constitution of the United States, was 
.do very explicit upon all points of controversy under the older instrument, 
e Southern leaders were not dissatisfied with the constitution of the United 
ttes as they understood it; they were dissatisfied only with the meanings 
icli they conceived to have been read into it by a too loose and radical 
erprctation. In the new constitution which they framed for themselves 
was explicitly stated that in the adoption of the instrunaent each state 
aid “ in its sovereign and independent character.” Protective tariffs were 
^<‘ili(inlly prohibited, as well as all internal improvements at the general 
irg(i. it embodied the principle of the recognition and protection of slav- 
>• in all the territories of the new government. It added to the separate 
ight of the individual states by providing that in the senate, when the 
t'.stion was the admission of a new state, the vote should be taken by a 
11 of tlio states; and by according to each of the several state legislatures 
^ rigl 1 1 to impeach confederate officials whose duties were confined to their 
n hu-ritory. The demand of three states was-made sufficient to secure the 
ling of ii convention for the amendment of the constitution. The states 
VO. (ienitHl, on the other hand, the privilege which they had enjoyed under 
‘ f(Hl(u-al constitution, of granting the franchise to persons not citizens 
[ l<n- the general law of naturalisation. 

Huc.h other changes of the federal constitution as were introduced were 
iiige.s, for the most part, only of detail, meant to improve the older instru- 
nt where ex'pericnce was thought to have shown it susceptible of altera- 
II for the better. The presidential term was lengthened to sbe years, and 
‘ l)r(!sidoiit was made ineligible for re-election. The president was given 
•; right to veto individual items of appropriation bills, and congress was 
1 »i(kieii to make any appropriations not asked for a,nd estimated by the 
t< Is of the executive departments, except by a two-thirds vote, unless such 
•iropriations were for the legitimate expenses of congress itself or for the 
vrnient of just claims, judicially determined, upon the government. Con- 
was given the right to bring itself into closer co-operative relations 
h th(‘ f'xecutive by granting seats, with the privileges of debate, to tne 
uis of tl’ie executive departments; and it was granted a partial oversight 
the prosideiit’s relations with his subordinates by the provision that, 
• in the cases of the chief executive and diplomatic agents of the goy- 
t t nenl no official should be removed except for cause explicitly stated to 
' se ate power to emit bills of credit was withheld froin congress 

;>■ .^luvc'trade was prohibited and congress was empowered to prevent 
^11 the introduction of slaves from the states of the Union. 

,tAry ’’‘scrS I" l-cSon of Longmans, Green, and Company. CopyrigLt, 1893, by 

jiriaans, Ureen, au(U’ompany.] 
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'' !ri^?territory. But the Northern republican ^ena- 
> f ?rS!lT^ the amendment was lost. In the house a .Series 

®>^bodymg a similar plan of compromise failed of pas^Ja^e “ 

s* ‘e.efind followed, as state after Stat- 

M +1 senators and representatives from tho-e 

',. republicans strongly intrenched in both houses Sev- 

conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile ami 
en cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a con^titu- 
^ i< >nal amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in ?nv 
■-‘Utc where it already existed, without the consent of that state.' Oth^’- 
1 ‘ leasurcs organised the territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota without 
il about the prohibition of slavery. But all such overtures were too 

*« i L'G- 


Already the seceding states had given evidence of their intention to cut 
fv-ory tic that bound them to the Union, by seizing the government prop- 
consisting of custom houses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
1 *»t;torc the close of Buchanan s admmistration every fort, navy yard, or fed- 
iTal building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
♦ ‘x<n?])tion of Itert Sumter in Charleston harbour. Fort Pickens, Key West, 
:»iul the Dry Tortugas. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
Harbour, where Major Robert Anderson had removed his handful of troops 
f I'oin It'ort Moultrie on the mainland to the stronger position of Fort Sum- 
t«‘r. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up 
without a struggle. The determination of both parties was further enipha- 
wi.sod when on January 9th the steamship Star of the West, which Buchanan 
! ia<l at length been prevailed upon to send to relieve the fort with supplies, 
was fired upon by the South Carolina shore TDatteries, and compelled to 
i*< ‘fuini with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had 
I }<’(m fired. » 


TIIK INAUGURATION OF LINCOLN; FORT SUMTER 


Never was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest 
ns that of Abraham Lincoln, March 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the 
I biion and set up a government of their own. Would the new president, 
i h<i country asked, attempt compromise where congress had failed, or would 
1 h‘ pro(;(H:d vigorously to assert the rights and enforce the laws of the Union 
will! tlifi almost certain result of driving several border states to join their 


Southern neighbours. tt j i i 

! Jiuioln’s inaugural address was moderate, even conciliatory. He declared 

that he had neither the intention nor the right of interiering with slavery 
where it existed. He even expressed his willingness to accept the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Not a word was said as to the restriction of slavery extension. 
15ut with the question of the preservation of the Union he was more • 

“ No ai.atc upon its own mere motion, he declared, _ can lawfully 
of the Union.” Any ordinance that a^mpted to bring 
lutiou was, he held, null and void. He would, he 
oxceute the laws of the Union and defend and tamtam ts 

state. To such an expression of his purposes ®. b® 

wAr And the president s choice of advisers, mciuaing suen men 

a.s^Seward for secretary of state and Chase for secretary of the treasury, was 

taken to mean that the North stood behind , pp^^ir-ed in Chadeston 

The immediate attention of the country remained centred in una.ie.iu 
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harbour, where Major Anderson still lield Fort Suintor. Ilis^ proviO 
were running low, and unless relieved he must soon surnaider. South ('v 
lina sent a new set of commissioners to Washington (n attempf an adji 
ment of the difficulties. The cabinet hesitateti and tried to dissuade 
president from acting. At last, how(;ver, a decisi(jri was naielied and iioi 
was sent both to Major Anderson and to Clovernor Pickens <if Houth Carol 
(April 8th) that a vessel was under way to carry provisions to I lie f. 
President Davis called his cabinet togetiier to <lecide wh.af slmuld be do 
Despite the impassioned opposition of Toombs, the Confederate secn>tarv 
state, who declared that the lirst shot tireii by the South woiitl "strik 
hornet’s nest” from whicli legions would swarm out aiul_ stimc them 
death. General Beauregard was authorised to demand the forts surren- 
and in case of refusal to reduce it." 


THE FALL OF Sf.MTEK; t'l'RISIXC. OF Tlir. MiiriU' 

With telegrams from the Davis government <lireeting him to preee 
Beauregard at two in the afternoon of .\jiril 11th demanded the surreni 
of Fort Sumter, and after some vain parleying with Major Anderson, u h 
histed through the night, 0 [)ened his cannonade by early dawn <if the pj 
Startling was the spectacle for this continent, and in scope atid eonse.pi.-ri 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Throngs of Southern snldii-rs and ei 
lians poured into Charleston on (wery train, and the wharve .and Imii i-ti 
swarmed with eager gazers. But surrounding the tight in iinaidnary pr 
ence wore the millions of anxious inhahitatjts, .N'orth and South, dil.ati 
with various emotions, as tjie htlegrajih ami huiletins of the daily pr 
spread details of the combat througli the amphitheatre of a n.ation, i 
ensign of the Union on that .slender stafT waved its folds, more in n-pn 
than defiance, from tlie brick ramparts of the little island midway down i 
harbour, the target of disloyal batterk's from threi* diherent’ du-i'efi,, 
hearts hardened towards one tmother witii each frafrieidal shot. A 
through the thickening .smolu;, as the roar of artillery went ttn. miidit 
dimly discerned now and then a vessel of the prove ioning lleef, delimng ! 
coast horizon with its spectral Imll, watching, hut un.ahle tn succmir. '1 
result of such an unequal duel was not long douhtfid. Anderson'.s hr.-! 
little garrison, a mere handful for s>ich a contest, and a foree h.arely . iillten 
to keep a few of the answering guns active, h;id already exhausted th 
rations of bread. On the morning of the i;:th fin' harraeks of tite fi 
caught fire, and while officers and men wens engaged fnr hmirs in getting t 
flames under control so as to save the powder magazine from explmling, t 
flagstaff fell, struck for the tenth time by h(»stile .•.•liof. Senator botn 
Wigfall, who was now serving on Betiuregard’s staff, crossed over in .a h< 
and volunteered honourable terms of surremder, whicli Heaun-gan! m 
firmed after Anderson had accepted them. On Sunday, the 1 tfh, Ander- 
and his command marched out with their pnqierty a'nd all the honours 
war, saluting the flag they had so gallantly defended: after which they wt 
transferred to the Baltic (one of the vessels of the relief sainadronn vxlu 
waited outside, to sail for New York. The captured fort p.assed simuK 
neously into the formal custody of a Confederah; garrison. 

curtain dropped upon this lurid drama, ami sickened he.art.s at t 
North knew what next must follow. The same Mondtiy morning’s paper ' 

Hr 1 Q(\n 1 s Iliatory of the United bv pi'niii*'ttf 

Mead & Co. Copyright, 1809, by James Schoulur.l * 
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- 15th of April, which described Sumter’s last tableau, published the presi- 
nt s proclamation, bearing that date, but made and signed Sunday, which 
lied at once into service seventy-five thousand militia for three months, 
d simmoned congress to convene in extra session on the coming July 4th! 
le phr^eology_ of that proclamation scrupulously observed requirements 
the old and imperfect act of 1795, which afforded the only legislative 
irrant tor this new emergency. There was no heart certainly at the North 
cavil or criticise when that sober appeal, following the Sumter spectacle, 
xde men at last realise that the loved Union was in danger, and that noth- 
? but heroic sacrifice, as in the days of old, could save it from destruction, 
us was eloquence enough; and the document inspired pen and tongue like a 
intecost wherever through the rich and populous North the news travelled 
at Fort Sumter had fallen. 

At once the great Union party of the nation sprang to its feet; not. 
Iced, with all the border allies hoped for, but, throughout the vast and 
ipulous region of free states, rallying the loyal in every city, town, and 
.inlet, and mustering tens and hundreds of thousands among the inhabi- 
11 ts, where thousands alone had been looked for. Party presses, some of 
em but lately protesting against coercion of the South, vied with one 
other in eagerness to sustain the president’s summons, while the few that 
ing back were silenced by an indignant community or made to recant, 
ui steamer that bore Anderson and his men into New York harbour, on the 
ill of April, brought the flags of Moultrie and Sumter, and enthusiasm was 
lei to welcome those gallant defenders. All hearts at the free North beat 
patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
tipathies and fraternised with republicans of^every stripe for the old union 
.states, “ one and inseparable.” The inspiring utterances of Jackson and 
inicl Webster were a thousand times repeated. The surviving ex-presi- 
nts of the North, Buchanan amo^g them, gave encouragement. Among 
irthern statesmen once recreant to freedom, Cass, from his final retirement 
Micliigan, sent God-speed; while Douglas, for the few brief weeks left to 
n, threw aside his late sophistries, and, whole-souled in the new cause of 
iholiling the Union, died illustrious. Everett, whose palmy years of elo- 
.cnc(i had been given to maintaining, were it possible, a Union of compro- 
so and smothered animosities, now flamed into a pillar of guiding strength 


hi.s sjilendid example. 

'The strong, sanguine enthusiasm of this first genuine uprising gave token 
,t the repviblic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
ago green, or wherever else a united gathering might impress its strongest 
:*.(!, citizens met in mass to be stirred to fervency as at some religious 
ival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied the platform 
ether to bear their testimony as honest patriots. Boston rocked thus in 
"l-'Miuniil Hall: at New York City was held an immense mass-meeting in 
ion Sciuare, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of Washington’s 
mnnent, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing addressed 
crowd from three several stands. At a Chicago gathermg, where the 
aker raised his hand to take the oath of allegiance, the whole audience 
unnlv rose and repeated the words with him. There were flag-misings, 
reover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were hoisted. 
0 deep-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young thr^ghout these free 
tos — to serve to sacrifice, but never to surrender. Only two sides of 
%.tioriv?^%ssible at such a ori*-for 

y two classes of citizens — patriots or traitors. Fort Sumter is lost. 
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said the New York Tribune “but freedom is saved.” If there were & 
men doubtful or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the resist 
torrent of sympathy with the administration.? , , 

John Codman Ropes,^ in his remarkable study of the Civil War, unh 
pily left unfinished, has expressed perhaps better than any other writer 
underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and oouth. 
are fortunate in beins able to quote the following ■« 


THE OPPOSING PARTIES* 

Thus the lines were finall y drawn. Twenty-two states remained uni1 
These states were preparing to assert their sovereignty by force of arms o 
the whole length and breadth of the Ipd. Opposed to them stood the ele 
states which had seceded, now constituting the Confederate States of An 
ica, equally resolute to maintain by the sword their claim to independenc 


Population and Material Resources 

The parties to this conflict were in many respects unequally matct 
The populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Un 
aggregated upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less than hal 
million were slaves. The populations of the eleven states which had 
the Union numbered together but little over nine millions, of whom ab 
three millions and a half were slaves. There were thus about four times 
many free white people on the Union side as there were on the Confedei 
side. The slaves, however, instead of being a source of anxiety and ap{ 
hension, as many in the Nofth confidently predicted would be the ci 
proved perfectly subordinate. They were trusted to take care of the fi 
ilies where the able-bodied white men l^d gone to the war, and they ne 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed in building fortificatic 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the wl 
war. 

In material prosperity the North was far in advance of the South. _ 
accumulated capital there was no comparison between the two sectic 
The immigration from Europe had kept the labour market of the North i 
stocked, while no immigrants from Ireland or Germany were willing to er 
into a competition with negro slaves. The North was full of manufacto 
of all kinds; the South had very few of any kind. The railroad systems 
the North were far more perfect and extensive, and the roads were m 
better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed apparatus. The North • 
infinitely richer thafi the South in the production of grain and of meat, s 
the boasted value of the South’s great staple, cotton, sank out of sight w. 
the blockade closed the Southern ports to all commerce. 

Accompanying these greater material resources there existed in the _Nc 
a much larger measure of business capacity than was to be found in 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the life of the plantation ' 
not_ calculated to familiarise one with business methods, or to create 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scale. The great merchg 
and managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises in the Nc 
were able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered 
state and national governments, and their aid was most generously gn 

P Reprinted from J. C. Ropes’ Story of the Civil War, by permission of G. P. Pntn 
Sons. Copyrigbt, 1898, by John Codman Ropes.] 
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Army and Navy 

The command of the sea naturally fell at once into the hands of the 
North. With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessary destruc¬ 
tion of the vessels of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the 
United States, all the permanent establishments except the navy yard at 
Pensacola, and the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a 
comparatively few officers remained under the control of the government. 
There were by no means so many resignations from the regular navy as from 
the regular army. To the naval officer, whether at sea or in a foreign port, 
the United States must always have appeared as one nation. The flag under 
which he sailed was contrasted with the flags of the nations of Europe. He 
could not but feel — as a rule, that is — that his country was the country 
which the Stars and Stripes represented, and not the state of his origin. 
Hence there were comparatively few instances of naval officers who resigned 
their commissions and tendered their services to their states. Yet there 
were some instances of this; Buchanan, Tattnall, Semmes, and Hollins were 
perhaps the most conspicuous of these. On the other hand, Farragut, who 
rose to be the head of the navy during the war, came from a state which 
seceded, Tennessee. Moreover, the mercantile marine of the United States, 
which, in 1861, was second only to that of Great Britain, was almost wholly 
owned in the North. It was chiefly in the New England States that the ships 
were built. The sailors, so far as they were Americans, and the greater part 
of them were Americans, were all Northerners. The owners were nearly all 
merchants in the Northern Atlantic cities. Hence the government had no 
difficulty in recruiting the navy to any extent, both in officers and men, from 
a large class thoroughly familiar with the sea. 

The regular army suffered to a marked extent by the resignation of 
officers belonging in the states which had seceded. The privates and non¬ 
commissioned officers with hardly an exception remained faithful to the 
flag, and continued loyally to serve the government. Not a few officers 
also belonging in the seceding states, of whom the most distinguished were 
General Winfield Scott and General George H. Thomas, recognised the 
United States as their country and cheerfully remained in the army and 
served throughout the war. 

It may & remarked that both sides had to depend to a considerable 
extent on Europe for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of 
course, much more true of the South than of the North, for the principal 
arsenals and manufactories of arms were situated in the Northern states. 
But, so far as importations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly simple 
matter for the North to procure them, while the vessels containing these 
precious cargoes for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, 
and were often captured in the attempt. 

The financial situation of the North was, as has been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying for it at the market 
price in Confederate money, and sent it to England before the blockade had 
become fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming suffi¬ 
cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though suggested, 
was not carried out, and finances of the Southern Confederacy fell into the 
most deplorable condition long before the end of the war. 

H. W.— VOIi. XXIII. 2 e 
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Difficulties of aTU Invasion 


SuDerior S/S the North was in numbors and in resourcGS of every 
and important as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless 
means certain that she would succeed m the task which she had laid c 
herself. The conquest of the eleven states was in truth a gigantic 
taking. The attempt was certain to be resisted by practically the 
Dopulation. This resistance would be made under the direction or 
of hiffh attainments, of acknowledged ability, and of some experience i 
It would be made by upwards of five millions of people of pure Anc 
stock who would be certain to fight with all the fierceness and dete. 
tion of men fighting in defence of their country against invasion an< 
quest. There would be on the side of the South no hesitations, no ( 
sions, no thoughts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would h 
be won by hard fighting. It was not possible that the North should 
her numerical superiority count to its^ full extent on a battle-iield 
South. All that invading power, even if greatly superior m populatio 
effect is to preserve a certain superiority in numbers in the theatre o 
how great that superiority shall be must depend on the means of trans 
tion and subsistence and on the number of men required to hold th 
of communication and supply. The number which can be ranged m 
battle on any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided befoi 
unless the most careful study has been given to the question by the m 
authorities. It should also be remembped that while in an invasion 
step taken in advance necessarily carries the active army farther fr< 
base of supplies and from its reinforcements, the enemy are by the 
causes impelled towards a concentration of their available forces, sc 
whatever disparity of strength may have existed at the outset, it is 
possible that at the moment of the decisive collision the forces m 
practically equal. 


Military Aptitude of the North and South 

Finally, if we would estimate correctly the relative^ power of the ] 
to this conflict, we must take account of their respective aptitudes fo 
The South undoubtedly possessed a more military population th£ 
North, and we do not find that one part of the South excelled anol 
to any marked degree, at any rate — in the possession of military in 
and aptitudes. Several of the Southern states — Virginia, South Ca 
and Louisiana among others — possessed excellent military academies 
population, almost wholly occupied in agricultural pursuits, was nece 
accustomed to life in the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishi 
exposure, to unusual physical exertion from time to time. Such con< 
of life naturally foster a martial spirit. Then the aristocratic regime 
prevailed in the slave-holding states was conducive to that prefere 
military over civil pursuits which has so generally been characterii 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embrac' 
profession of arms, as offering by far the noblest opportunities for th( 
cise of the higher virtues and for attaining the greatest distinction 
state. They made excellent oflacers, while those below them in the 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelings and possessed 
same ideas of life and duty, made admirable private soldiers and w 
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officers. Endowed with a marvellous capacity of endurance, whether of phy¬ 
sical exertion or of lack of food, uncomplaining, ever ready for a fight, the 
soldiers of the South were first-rate material in the hands of the able officers 
who so generally commanded them. Their want of strict discipline was, it 
is true, notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the march, where strag¬ 
gling, to an extent unknown in the Federal armies, was a not infrequent 
feature. They loved fighting for its own sake, and no more willing troops 
ever responded to the call of their leaders. Their knowledge of woodcraft, 
gained by lives spent on the plantation or the farm, was always of great 
service, and often gave them a decided advantage over the numerous town- 
bred soldiers of the Federal armies. 

In the North, on the other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life. One may fairly say that it was rarely to be 
seen in the Eastern and Middle States; and although it is true that the 
young men of the West responded with more unanimity and probably with 
more alacrity to the often repeated summonses to leave peaceful pursuits and 
take the field, yet this was rather due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any specific martial quality in the population. 
The truth is that the Northern people, whether in the East or the West, were 
busy, pre-occupied, full of schemes for the development of the country, and 
for the acquisition of private fortunes; happy and contented in their mani¬ 
fold industries, they detested equally the wastefulness and cruel sacrifices 
inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into the mind 
of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gaudium certaminis did not 
influence his decision to enlist. His course was determined wholly by a 
sense of duty; for he looked upon the war as*a grievous interruption to the 
course of his own life as well as to the normal development of his country's 
history. He regarded the Southerners as wholly to blame; and he deter¬ 
mined to put them down, cost wha? it might. His devotion to his country 
was as deep and strong and unreserved as was that of his Southern opponent; 
he was as brave, as patient, as unfaltering, as persistent; but he did not take 
so much interest in the game; he went into camp, he drilled, he marched, he 
fought, without a thought of saving himself either labour or danger; but it 
was all weary work to him — distasteful; in his judgment the whole thing 
was unbefitting a country as far advanced in civilisation as the United States 
was — it was a sort of anachronism. Hence it cannot be doubted that the 
Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their Northern adver¬ 
saries for the simple and sole reason that to them the game of war was not 
only a perfectly legitimate pursuit, but one of the noblest, if not the noblest, 
that could claim the devotion of brave and free men. They went into it con 
amove; they gave to its duties their most zealous attention; and they reaped 
a full measure of the success which those who throw themselves with all their 
hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 

Taking all these things together, then, it was plain enough that the task 
of subjugating the South was certain to be one of great difficulty, even 
though the resources of the North were so much superior to those of the 
South. It was also unlikely that the resources of the North would be employed 
with any great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at first. The presi¬ 
dent of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals who could 
plan and carry out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its accomplishment. The Southern president, on the other hand, 
was a military man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; he had been secretary of war. His army-list was certain to he nuide 
out intelligently, and it was known that he had a choice of e.xcellent ollicers 
from among whom to select his ranking generals. , , , 

When we add to the considerations above presented that the South was 
about to fight for her own defence against invasion, to struggle for her iinh;- 
pendence against armies which were undertaking to con<iuer her, it was ea.sy 
to see that all her energies would be aroused, and that it might sately hi; 
predicted that the advantage would not always be on the side of the hi-aviest 
battalions. 


rilEI’ARlXG FOR THE (’OXKI.IC’r 


The president’s call to arms was responded to with unprecedcmted enthu¬ 
siasm. The quota of every Northern .state wms lilhnl many times over. .\t 
the South, too, enthusiasm was unbound(jd. Within the week Virginia h;id 
seceded and her militia had seized the Fed(Tal anseual at Harper's Ferry and 
the Gosport Navy Yard, which was tire<l before it was abaiidoneii by (he 
Union officers. North Carolina, Tennes-sce, and .\rkansas followed (he lead 
of the “Old Dominion.” On April 10th occurred t.h(‘ first bloodsiied of the 
war. The 6th Massachusetts regiment, passing through IhaKimtire on its 
way to Washington, was attacked by a mob in (lie streets, .sliots were 
exchanged, and four soldiers and a dozen or more of (heir a.s.sailants were, 
killed. 

The struggle between the opposing parties in the remaining border states 
was bitter. In spite of the active efforts of governors Jaek.son of .Mis.-'uuri 
and Magoffin of Kentucky, the people of these states after .'^ome hesitation 
declared for the Union. The forty western counties of \'irgiiiia refii.^ed to 
abide by Virginia’s determination to .secede. They imw sent delegate.s to 
Wheeling, where a state government was organised. Sub.seipiently this gov¬ 
ernment applied to Washington for a division of the state, and <-ongress, 
adopting the fiction that this was the only conslituttsl government of the 
state and therefore could con.sent to a division, admitteil the western coun¬ 
ties under the name of West Virginia (bStid). 

Meanwhile the opposing forces were drawing togidher, and by the end of 
May an army of sixty thousand was collcctecl in and around Washington. 
President Davis had issued a call for one hundred thou.sand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capital had been re-e.stabli.shed in Richmond. .Vround the.s/' 
two hostile capitals the struggle w.'us .soon sure to lx: Ix-gun. 

Governor Francis H. Pierpont, provisional governor of the wcsfiwn coun¬ 
ties of Virginia, called on President Lincoln for aid in pre.serving (he n'gion 
for the Union. In response a force was sent undiT (Sen. (leorge B. .Met 'lellan 
and the first real fighting in the Civil Wiir ensued. McClellan, in a .short 
but vigorous campaign, succeeded in clearing we.sfern Virginia of Confialer- 
ates, and re-establishing railway connections between Wa.siungton and the 
West. This early success brought McClellan into the jirfmiinenet' that 
resulted soon after in his advancement to more important (umimand.s. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR (l.sr.I-IH(V2) 

Congress, in response to a call of President L incoln, convened in Hpe<ual 
session at Washington on July 4th, 1861 . The problems that confronted it 
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were greater and rnore numerous than any body of American legislators had 
ever before been called upon to solve. Armies were to be enlisted and organ¬ 
ised, a navy to be built, the civil service to be reconstructed. For all these 
purposes funds were needed, and the national treasury was almost empty, 
^resicmnt Lincoln’s message was a remarkably clear statement of the steps 
xie had already taken to preserve the Union and of the immediate measures 
required. The legislators responded enthusiastically and loyally. In a little 
over a month’s time measures were passed providing for large increases in 
the regular army and navy; authorising the president to call for five hundred 
thousand volunteers for three years or during the war; authorising the sec¬ 
retary of the treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by issuing bonds or treasury 
notes; increasing the import duties, and providing for an income tax of 3 
per cent, on all incomes of over $800 per year. On August 6th, the last day 
of the session, all the acts of the president taken before the meeting of eon- 
egress, including the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, were ratified, 
:rnd he was broadly authorised to confiscate any property used or intended 
to be used in furtherance of the Confederate cause. 

During its next regular session (December, 1861-July, 1862) congress 
C'.ontinued its policy of strengthening the finances of the government, and 
omploying every resource to crush the rebellion. The policy was adopted and 
unhesitatingly persisted in until the end of the war of stimulating industries 

I >y high protective tariffs and then utilising their resources by an elaborate 
system of direct taxation. Specie payment had been suspended by agree- 

II lent between the government and the banks in December, 1861, and to meet 
tlie new conditions, congress, in February, 1862, passed the Legal Tender Act. 
liy this act treasury notes, familiarly known as “greenbacks,” were issued 
t o the amount of $150,000,000, subsequently reaching $450,000,000, and 
were made legal tender for every purpose except payment of import duties 
:tn(l interest on the public debt. Supplementary to this the National Bank 
.•\.ct (February 15th, 1863), by which the present national banking system 
was established, was passed a year later. In May, 1862, the Homestead Act 
was passed, ancl in July a bill providing for a Pacific Eailway. In the latter 
irionth, too, the Morrill Tariff Act became a law. 

THE OPENING CAMPAIGN IN MISSOUEI 

The disunionist activities of Governor Jackson in Missouri and his endeav- 
ovii-s to carry that state into the Confederacy hastened the opposing parties 
into hostilities west of the Mississippi. Jackson, on the pretense of main¬ 
taining the state’s neutrality, had issued a call for fifty thousand volunteers 
to defend it against its northern invaders. General Nathaniel Lyon, taking 
counsel with General Frank P. Blair, had thereupon taken possession of the 
s tute capital, Jefferson City, in June. In the following month he established 
iiz.s base at Springfield, where he was joined by a force under Colonel Franz 
h4i£rel. bringing his total command up to six thousand men. Against him 
<‘;i,rly in August marched a Confederate force of ten thousand under generals 
Hterling Price and Ben McCulloch. On the banks of Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles from Springfield, a fierce battle was fought August 9th, in which the 
^ullant Lyon, after being twice wounded, was killed while leading his troops. 
'I'lie Federal forces, outnumbered almost two to one, fought on stubbornly 
for an hour longer, and then retired to Holla, whither the Confederates, their 
own army sadly depleted by the struggle, made no attempt to follow them. 
Any possible advantage the result of the battle might have given them was 
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General John G Fremont, who had been appointed to the command in Mis¬ 
souri. Complaints of incompetency and misuse of authority were followed 
by more serious charges of corruption in granting army contracts, /^bile 
these charges were being investigated he drew popular attention to himselt 
by issuing an order confiscating the property and setting free the slaves of 
all persons who had taken up arms against the Federal government m Mis¬ 
souri. This order, known as FremonFs Emancipation Proclamation, 
was recognised by Lincoln and his advisers to be premature and impolitic 
to say the least, and it was seen that it might have an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of the order, and the subsequent 
removal of Fremont as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a storm of reproach and disapproval from Sumner and the more 
radical anti-slavery republicans, 

THE BLOCKADE ! OPERATIONS ALONG THE COAST 

On April 19th, 1861, President Lincoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the ports of the seceded states. Steps were at once taken to 
make the blockade effective. It was a tremendous task, for there was a 
coast-line of over three thousand miles to be watched. The navy at the 
time consisted of only forty-two wooden vessels, more than half of which 
were on foreign stations. Bht they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary measures at once adopted for converting merchant vessels into 
ships of war. Northern shipyards wer^ kept busy night and day. 

The necessity for the hurry was evident. The vast cotton crop of the 
South was valueless unless it could be marketed. If the Confederacy could 
ship its staple crop to foreign markets it could buy with the funds thus 
obtained guns, ammunition, and munitions of war which might enable it to 
prolong the contest indefinitely. This was perfectly well recognised by 
* President Lincoln and his secretary of the navy, Gideon Welles. Little by 
little the embargo was made effective along the whole stretch of coast. 
But throughout the long contest the dire necessity of the South induced the 
Confederate naval authorities to take every advantage of its laxity to aid 
swift sailing merchant vessels to run the blockade. The risks were great, 
but the reward was greater. In another direction the Confederate naval 
authorities were active. Their privateers, built at home and abroad, and 
carr 3 dng commissions from the Confederate government, preyed upon the 
commerce of the North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
the American merchant marine, which in 1861 had been, next to England’s, 
the greatest in the world, was by 1865 practically annihilated. 

Many of the earliest operations conducted by the Federal government 
were undertaken for the purpose of establishing naval and military bases 
along the coast to strengthen the blockade, and from which the navy might 
more effectively operate against the privateers. One of the earliest of these 
was that which Gen. B. F. Butler led to Hatteras Inlet on the coast of North 
Carolina in August, 1861. Of more importance was the expedition in 
November, 1861, of General Thomas W. Sherman and Commodore Dupont, 
vhich successfully reduced forts Walker and Beauregard and captured Port 
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Royal on the South Carolina coast. Early in January, 1862, a fleet under 
Commodore Goldsborough, conveying an army of twelve thousand men under 
Gen. A. E. Burnside, set sail for Pamlico and Albemarle sounds on the coast 
of North Carolina. The Confederate fortifications on Roanoke^ Island were 
carried by assault, and later New Berne was occupied. By April, 1862, Fort 
Macon and Fort Pulaski had fallen, the reduction of the latter completely 
cutting off Savannah from the outside world. These successes rendered 
effective the blockade from Virginia to Florida and served to establish bases 
from which important operations could in the future be conducted into the 
interior. 

BULL RUN AND AFTER 

While the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
eastern part of the state pointed to an early meeting of the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public opinion at the North had taken up the cry of 
“ On to Richmond.’^ From the South came back a no less certain cry of On 
to Washington!” Finally, in response to the increasing demand for action. 
President Lincoln and his advisers determined upon a general advance into 
Virginia. On July 16th, 1861, General Irvin McDowell moved with his army of 
thirty thousand men in the direction of Manassas, about thirty miles south¬ 
west of Washington, where General Beauregard, the Confederate commander, 
had established his base with a somewhat inferior force. By the morning of 
Sunday, July 21st, when the two armies at length came together, the Con¬ 
federates had been reinforced by the command of Gen. J. E. Johnston, which 
had been hastily ordered up from Winchester and had evaded the Union 
force of General Patterson set to watch it, so that the two armies were of 
almost exactly the same strength. The Confederates, however, had the 
advantage of being better posted and being on the defensive. McDowell 
advanced to the attack early on |he morning of the 21st, his army being 
divided into three columns under generals Tyler, Hunter, and Heintzelman. 
Hunter on the right, after hard fighting, drove the Confederates before him 
until stojjped on the slope of a hill by the brigade of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson. 
Jackson’s stubborn resistance, which won for him the sobriquet of Stone¬ 
wall,” checked the Federal assault until the arrival (about three o’clock in 
the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of Johnston’s command under Gen. 
Kirby Smith. Beauregard had been on the point of ordering^ a retreat, but 
the tide of battle now began to turn against McDowell. Eight thousand 
fresh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear of the Federal army, which 
was gradually forced from the field. McDowell vainly tried to stop the 
retreat, and finding that impossible, attempted to withdraw his forces in 
order. But confusion prevailed, and his army streamed toward Washington 
in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and Johnston retained the field, but 
their forces were too badly disorganised to attempt a pursuit. The losses 
showed hard fighting. The Federal^ loss in killed and wounded was about 
fifteen hundred, the Confederates’ nineteen hundred, but over thirteen hun¬ 
dred Federals were reported missing. 

The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in 
the North; in the South the enthusiasm was unbounded. The ultimate 
result was probably more to the advantage of the North, for it was awakened 
at last to a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the sup¬ 
pression of the secession movement meant, The South, on the other hand, 
suffered from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the 
battle at the North was the superseding of McDowell by McClellan. No 
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further movements of importance were undertaken by eitbei' of the main 
hostile armies in the east until October, the only operations worthy of note 
being a continuance of the campaigns in the mountains of western Virginia 
in which General Rosecrans was somewhat more successful than his Con¬ 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. Lee, 

THE ''TRENT'' AFFAIR 

Before the war had been in progress many months occurred an inter¬ 
national incident which had a significant bearing upon the relations of both 
North and South with neutral European powers. This was the forcible 
seizure, on November 8th, by Captain Charles Wilkes and the United States 
sloop-of-war San Jacinto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed¬ 
erate commissioners to England and France respectively, en route to Eng¬ 
land from Havana on the English steamship Trent. At the outbreak of 
the war the South had hoped and expected that England’s commercial 
interest in keeping her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with 
sympathy on the Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid 
in money or munitions of war. In some degree their expectations were 
realised, for the sympathies of the higher classes^ in England were, at the 
beginning of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the South. The hasty 
action of the British government in recognising the Confederates as bellig¬ 
erents on May 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action 
on the part of France, was looked upon as being evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Palmerston ministry. But the tactful diplomacy of Charles 
Francis Adams, whom President Lincoln sent as American representative to 
the Court of St. James, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englishmen of influence, had appar¬ 
ently stemmed the tide of hostile feeling,^when it was aroused anew by the 
seizure of the Confederate commissioners.' 

Mason and Slidell had escaped from Charleston on a blockade-runner and 
had re-embarked at Havana on November 7th on the British steamer Trent. 
On the next day the Trent was overhauled by the San Jacinto and the com¬ 
missioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were treated as 
prisoners of war. The news of the capture was at first received at the North 
with great joy. Wilkes was lauded as a national hero and received ovations at 
Boston and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of thanks. In England 
the seizure aroused a universal feeling of anger that was as unreasonable and 
extreme as were the Americans’ demonstrations of joy. The British gov¬ 
ernment at once demanded reparation, and in order to be prepared for a 
refusal dispatched thirty thousand troops to Halifax. Secretary Seward was 
rather disposed to assert American rights, believing that he had behind him 
the great public opinion of the North. But Lincoln, who declared that "we 
fought Great Britain for insisting by theory and practice on the right to do 
precisely what Captain Wilkes has done," counselled moderation. In this 
he was upheld by several members of his cabinet and by the more conservative 
sentiment at the North. Secretary Seward therefore informed Great Britain 
that the American government disavowed the act of Wilkes, and the com¬ 
missioners were released and proceeded to England. The better opinion in 
England was anxious to defend itself from any charge of sympathy for the 
Confederate cause arising from this affair, and the London Times voiced this 
sentiment when it declared, " We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes." , 
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FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON 

It was early evident that the attempt to maintain Kentucky in a position 
of neutrality could not be successful. The geographical location of the state, 
if nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation would 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of securing 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that either side 
would neglect to attempt control of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
two of the most important military thoroughfares into the heart of the Con¬ 
federacy. The Confederate seizure of Columbus on the Mississippi was 
followed by General Grant^s occupation of Paducah at the mouth of the 
Tennessee. The state was thus forced into the struggle, and on September 
20th, 1861, its legislature called for troops to support the Union cause. 

The campaigns that followed developed into a struggle for the control of 
the waterways. The Confederates fortified Columbus, New Madrid, and 
Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, and erected Fort Henry on the Tennes¬ 
see and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. Along this line of defence, with 
Bowling Green in Kentucky as an outpost and Nashville as a centre. General 
Albert Sidney Johnston distributed his forces. Against these were pitted 
Federal forces under General Don Carlos Buell at Louisville and General 
Ulysses S. Grant at Cairo, all being at the time under the supreme command 
of General Halleck. The first Federal attack on this line came on November 
7 th when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed the Confed¬ 
erates under General Pillow at Belmont, opposite Columbus, but was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the place on the reinforcement of Pillow by General Leo¬ 
nidas Polk, who commanded at Columbus. No more fighting of importance 
occurred until January, 1862, when the Federal forces moved forward all 
along the line. General James A. Garfield conducted a short but sharp 
campaign in eastern Kentucky, culminating in the defeat of the Confederates 
under Gen. Humphrey Marshall at Prestonburg (January 10th). On Janu¬ 
ary 19th General George H. Thomas won a decisive victory over the combined 
Confederate forces of generals Crittenden and Zollicoffer at Mill Springs. 
General Zollicoffer was killed; and this, the first substantial Union victory 
in the West, gave great encouragement to the Federal armies. By these 
victories eastern Kentucky was freed from Confederate occupation. 

Halleck now determined to break the centre of the Confederate line of 
defence, and for that purpose despatched General Grant with seventeen thou¬ 
sand troops and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gun-boats up the 
Tennessee river to Fort Henry. General Tilghman, the Confederate com¬ 
mander, realised the futility of resistance, and sending ^he bulk of his forces 
to reinforce Fort Donelson, surrendered after a mock defence. 

Leaving a strong garrison at Fort Henry, Grant at' once prepared to 
advance with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Donelson, where he was des¬ 
tined to win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donel¬ 
son almost impregnable, and had placed in it a force larger by six thousand 
than Grant^s attacking army, under the command of Gen. John B. Floyd, 
late secretary of war in Buchanan's cabinet. On February 12th Grant, 
marching across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confederate forti¬ 
fications. On the following day he attacked and was repulsed. That night 
arrived Foote with his gun-boats and General Lew Wallace with his division 
of infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire 
from the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with 
two of his gun-boats disabled. He himself was severely wounded. 
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That night Floyd, realising that Grant’s reinforced troops now outnum¬ 
bered his, after consulting with his two subordinates. Pillow and Buckner, 
determined to cut his way out to Nashville. Early the next inorning this 
attempt was made. Ten thousand men were hurled upon the division com¬ 
manded by General McClernand, which after a gallant defence, was forced by 
lack of ammunition to retire. If the Confederates had followed up this 
advantage they might indeed have obtained what they sought — a clear road 
to Nashville. But General Pillow, who commanded the assault, with almost 
incredible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once saw his 
advantage and gave orders to his troops to retake their former position. At 
the same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave and experienced 
soldier, to assault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com¬ 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and in the 
face of a withering fire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
fixed bayonets carried an important position which practically commanded 
the entire Wt. This position he was able to hold. At the same time Wal¬ 
lace and McClernand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort was more closely invested than ever. 

At a council of war held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for malversation of government funds while in the cabinet, 
declared that he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention to follow 
suit; and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon fell, 
expressed his determination of surrendering on the following day. Floyd and 
Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. Buckner’s 
attempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next day were terminated by 
Grant’s famous “unconditionM surrender” reply. The fort and 11,500 men 
were therefore surrendered. Grant had lost in all three thousand men; the 
Confederate casualties were not nearly so great. 

“The capture of Fort Donelson,” says Ropes,^ “was not a great affair, 
judged by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strategical 
results it was one of the turning points of the war. The whole system of the 
Confederate defence in the West had been broken up.” Bowling Green and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to construct 
a completely new line of defence. 

ISLAND NUMBEK 10 AND PEA RIDGE 

After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still maintained strongly 
intrenched positions at New Madrid and Island Number 10 on the Mississippi; 
and against these, §s a preliminary to opening up the latter river, early in 
March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some twenty thousand 
men. The Mississippi.here makes a double loop. New Madrid lying at the 
bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the bottom of the southern, 
loop. New Madrid was first made untenable by cutting it off from its source 
of supply, and it capitulated on March 17th. The capture of Island Number 
10 was more difficult, although in this undertaking Pope had the support of 
Flag-Officer Foote and his gun-boat flotilla. Finally, with much labour, a 
canal twelve miles long was cut across the isthmus made by the bend in the 
river, transports were floated through from which troops were landed below 
the island, and on April 7th a combined land and water attack was followed 
by the surrender of the island with its valuable stores. The chief result of 
these successes was the opening of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 

While the operations against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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important victory was won for the Union arms west of the Mississippi by 
Gen. S. R. Curtis, who had succeeded to the command in Missouri and had 
slowly driven Van Dorn out of the state into Arkansas. There at Pea Ridge, 
in the mountains of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with a force 
of eleven thousand was met by a motley Confederate force of twenty thou¬ 
sand. A two days’ conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, but Van 
Dorn’s troops were not well organised, and a vigorous flank attack by General 
Sigel on the second day resulted in a decisive Federal victory. The result 
secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and practically cleared 
it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. 

THE “monitor” and THE “ MERRIM-4C ” 

At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It was the first combat between 
ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, the frigate 
Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confed¬ 
erates had raised her, converted her into an ironclad, and renamed her the 
Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with 
sheets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted with an iron 
ram. On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as she was still commonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, and attacked the 
Federal fleet. After a fierce but unavailing resistance on the part of the 
frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, both were destroyed. 
The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled against the Merrimac’s iron sides, 
and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 

On the next morning the Mermmac returned to the scene of her previous 
day’s victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fleet. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation 
at the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Mcrriimc 
exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. It was 
not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with 
the destroyer. 

But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. 
Ropes calls this opportune coming of the Monitor “ the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war.” This littlg low-decked, tun-eted 
iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as “a raft 
with a cheese-box on it,” had been built at the Bcooklyn navy yard after 
models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Merrimac bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully eluded 
the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but neither 
was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Commodore Buchanan 
and several of the Merrimac’s gunners were wounded. Lieutenant Worden 
was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriously hurt. After he was 
wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, whereupon the Merrimac 
took advantage of the cessation of the firing to return to Norfolk. The fight 
itself was a draw, but the real advantage was with the Monitor, for the Federal 
fleet had been saved, the idea of the invincibility of the Merrimac shown to 
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be false. The latter was not again taken into action, and when Norfolk was 
abandoned a few months later she was burned by the Confederates.'^ 


THE BATTLE OF SHILOH 

[General Grant, immediately after the fall of Donelson, prepared to asecaid 
the Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defenci? along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on 
the Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupicHl a v(*ry 
strong position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the arrival of (km- 
eral Buell with his army from Nashville. After the junction of t!i(‘ two 
armies, amounting to more than seventy thousand men, it was iniendtHl to 
move in overwhelming force on Corinth. When Gen. Albert Sidney ,Johnston 
learned of Grant’s presence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
thousand men, he decided to advance suddenly and surprise him, in the liopo 
of winning a victory before BuelFs arrival. Circumstances so tltdayed tlie 
operation that Buell’s advance division had arrived at Savannah, only nine 
miles below Pittsburg Landing, on the evening before tlie atta<‘k was made. 
There has been much discussion cus to whether Grant wms really surpristG <jii 
the Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates charged ui>on 
his camp. It is perfectly clear that he was not awarc^ of thci pn^seneo of 
Johnston’s force in his neighbourhood, and did not expivt any atta<‘k ft* 1 m* 
made before the middle of the wx^ek. When the firing Iw^gan on Sunday 
morning Grant was nine miles distant at Savannah. The* division of Low 
Wallace, seven thousand men, was at Crump’s Landing, five miles bolow ihe 
scene of the battle. Thepositipn at Pittsburg Landing, wliexe tlie prim-ipal 
command was exercised by generals aMcCHcrnand and Sli(*rnian, was a strong 
one, protected on three sides by creeks, which were swollen with liuckwater 
from the great river. The open front tmvards the* southwest, marked l)y a 
rude meeting-house known as Shiloh church, ouglit to have Utm protected 
by earthworks; this precaution, however, had Ikhui negkxtcal Johnston s 
r)Ian was to attack by his right flank and cut oil the Union army from Pitts* 
3urg Landing, which would involve its dcvstruction or captuny but his atta<*k 
was not correctly planned for that jnirpose. HLs force was not sullicieiitly 
massed upon his right, and his main blow was directed too near the Feili*rnl 
centre. The attack was conducted with magnificent gallantry, but the resist¬ 
ance of the Federal troops was very obstinate, and althougli tht*ir organisa¬ 
tion was much impaired it was with great slowne.ss that tliey were pushed 
back.^ About the middle of the forenoon the Union geruTals, lienjamin 
Prentiss, S. A. Hurlbut, and W. IL L. Wallace, sexured a diflicult position, 
since known as the Ilornets’ Nest, and maintained it until late in the aft<T~ 
noon despite all the effoi;ts of the Confederates. Early in the afternoon, while 
assaulting this position, Johnston was killed, and the command de*vo!ved 
upon General Beauregard. [Here too fell W. H. L. Walla(‘e. llie Uiiicm 
forces were steadily driven back toward the Landing; in one of tlie move¬ 
ments General Prentiss and part of his command were cut off and leiptureti. 
Nightfall alone brought a cessation of hostilities. At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the victory was undoubtedly with the Confederates.] L<‘W 
Wallace’s division had been greatly delayed in its march l)y imperfect inhu*- 
mation, and Nelson’s division of Buell’s army liad been etpially delayed by 
the detestable spring roads; but at nightfall both these divisions arrivinl 
upon the battlefield, adding fifteen thousand fresh men to tlie Union force; 
and so many steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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of Buell’s divisions were comfortably brought up the river during the night. 
It was evident that Beauregard’s battle on Monday was fought, not so much 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This he 
accomplished. In the afternoon he withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federals too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 
twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federals lost besides 
three thousand prisoners. It was an important victory for the Federals, 
inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blamed Grant for 
the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him for the 
victory.™ 

Ropes,^c probably the most brilliant military historian of the war, in criti¬ 
cising Grant’s movements after the battle, says: “ There was no reason w'hy 
Grant should not promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. It was a case where the enemy were in full retreat, and that 
too, after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the 
second. But Grant did not act at all. He utterly failed to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity. And no better opportunity than this was ever presented to a Fed¬ 
eral general during the war.” a 

FARRAGTJT AT NEW ORLEANS (1862) ' 

The blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly difficult to keep intact, 
and several privateers, as well as many merchantmen, had been able to break 
through. Among these the ram Manassas steamed down the river, and 
made a sudden diversion among the blockading squadron; but it was of 
short duration, and quite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, near New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. General 
Benjamin F. Butler had charge of this department, but had brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral David G. Fayagut, with David D. Porter second in 
command, reached the place in the early spring of 1862 to see what could be 
done. The capture of New Orleans would not only exert a very depressing 
effect upon the Confederates, but the city would also serve as a base for 
operations up the Mississippi, in connection with those already moving 
down. 

The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotilla. Farragut moored his mortar-boats below the forts, back of a bend 
in the river, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to 
secure the city, he determined to try the experiment of running his fleet past 
the forts, and thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted 
and of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the Confed¬ 
erates, it was successfully accomplished, and the next day Farragut took 
possession of New Orleans, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his 
approach (April 25th). 

Porter shortly afterwards received the surrender t)f the forts — it is 
claimed on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson — and they 
were duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops. 

It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal work, such as 
he was called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac¬ 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his rSgirne. 
There was, however. Just complaint against him in matters connected with 

[‘ Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Copyright, 1897, by 
Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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trade; nor did he make the least attempt to mix suavity of iiirtluKi with 
strength of action in his govenimeut of tlie city.^ 


THE PHN'I.VSCLAH CAMi'AICX 

After his defeat at Bull Run (leneral McDuwadi, as wi* have seen, w;is 
superseded in the command of the Army of the I’otoiuae by ( leneral (leiire:i‘ 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military orgauiser, 
spent the succeeding months to good advantage in const meting a real army 
out of the disorganised, untrained mass of volunteers he btund at his dis¬ 
posal. On November 1st, 1861, (leneral Winiadd Smtt, wlifi hatl Up this 
time retained nominal commaiul of the armies of the I'nited States, was 
retired, and McClellan w:us made commander-iii-ehief. 

Shortly before this (Octobi'r 2Ist) the two opiKtsing armies had uninten¬ 
tionally met in a tierce battle at Ball's HlulT on the Ihibnuae above Wash¬ 
ington, in which the Unionforcevs weredefeatwi with condderalde hes, iuelud 
ing their gallant comniandcT, Colonel K. I). Baker, 1 niteii States i-en.-itm- 
from Oregon. This eiigagmiumt was the nvsult of an isolated operatioii, 
however, and not of a forward inovement. So aUn was the battle nf I irainr-,- 
ville, a Union victory in Deci'mlxT. Throughout the .\nrth now Uegaa .-i 
demand for an advance, but all through the winter McClellan's troops 
remained inactive in their (piartcrs. It was not until well into Man-h, I SIVJ. 
that McClellan, hi.s eoinmand now again nsslrictiai^ to tie- .\nny nf the 
Potomac, began a movement which he hail long had in mind. This v\a.: the 
transfer of his army of one huydred and twenty thuusand men to rnrlre,-.; 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by the James and \'ork ri\eru v.liieh we • 
accomplished in the three weeks laginning .March 17t!i. ^ l-'rnm 1 ortre--,- Mmi 
roe MctHellan advanced toward Riehmond, his oUjeetive point, a.'' far a 
'Yorktown, where he found his way blocked by a Confederate army of eli-vi-ri 
thousand under General Magruder. At this moment MeCli-llun learm-d fhal 
President Lincoln had detached MeDowidl's corps fnmi ItU army auddi-tamed 
it to ensure the defenc(‘of Washington. This action of tite president Met'UI 
lau always declared to Ix^ re.spon.silile for his suhseijuent failure, 

Without attempting to curry the work.s by a.s'^.ault a .-tep w hieh .a inoro 
energetic general wouhl at least have tried- .Mi'Clellaii .settled iloun to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting clabora(<‘ intrenehment.s .-iiid hattiTies, only 
to find when he wasatlast reatly to ojsm lire (May llni! that Magruder h;ni 
slipped aw'ay toward liie.hmond. A pursuit was .at oneo ordered, .aiiii ,at 
Williamsburg Longstjreet wms found awaiting tiiem i.May atliK ,\ epii'ilei! 
assault was successfully re.si.ste(i during tin* d.ay, with .a !o.s,>j of ,snmo iM'iii) 
to the Union forces anti 6(K) to the Confederates. Tlie Coniedcrati-': uith 
drew under cover of night, and McClellmr leisurely continueii hi,>^ advauco up 
the Peninsula, arriving at the ('hiekaliominy .May 21 st. 

It w’as during this interval that events occurred in the Shen.-uido.-ili \':illev 
that for a time placed McClellan’s peninsular operations in jfoj.aniy. T\m> 
small armies liad been left in that locality under Hunk.''- .and Uri-inont rt-sjMT • 
tively. It had been planned to have the.se two foree.s join to crn.^ih the ('on- 
federate forces of “ HtonewuII” Juck.son, by whom they were opjioscd. But 
this brilliant strategist, who.se force had been inere.'L'Ux'i to twentv thous.-uid. 
completely frustrated their designs, and by a brilliant mameuvre defe.ated 
Banks at Winchester on May 2.5th and advanced so clo.se to W;i.«hing!nii as 
to fill that city with consternation. McDowell was tlam sent to drive him 
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away, but again evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded south and joined the 
main Confederate army near ^Richmond. 

Before Jackson had effected this junction, however, McClellan had 
fought and won a bloody tw days’ battle at Fair Oaks (May Slst-Junelst). 
This conflict had been precipitated by Johnston, who had taken advantage 
of a mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and had fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzehnan and Keyes which had crossed the Chickahominy. 
These two generals resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior num¬ 
bers, but were slowly pressed back. Defeat seemed certain when General E. 
V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen Chickahominy on 
bridges of his own constraction, arrived on the scene of battle at the critical 
moment. Sumner’s spirited attack threw Johnston’s forces into confusion, 
the latter commander himself being seriously wounded. The battle was 
renewed the next morning, but the Confederates soon gave up the fight and 
withdrew from the field. The losses were heavy, aggregating five thousand 
for the Union and six thousand for the Confederate forces. McClellan made 
no attempt to follow up this victory — having an apparently good excuse in 
his inability to transfer the rest of his army across the river. The battle, 
therefore, though one of the bloodiest thus far fought, was really only impor¬ 
tant in the improvement it effected in the mcrrak of the Federal army. Mc¬ 
Clellan again took up his careful advance on the Confederate capital, and by 
June 25th he had reached a point only four miles from Richmond, the church 
spires of which could be seen in the distance. 

THE SEVEN" DAYS’ BATTLE BEPOEB EICHMOND 

G-eneral Johnston’s woimd at Fair Oaks incapacitated him frono. continu¬ 
ing as commander of the Jkmy of Northern Virginia, and he was therefore 
succeeded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. „ The change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilliant soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strategist and organiser which have placed him in the front rank of generals 
of all ages. During the month following Fair Oaks, while McClellan remained 
inactive within sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to strengthen his 
defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of some ninety thou¬ 
sand. A.t last, toward the end of June, McClellan was ready to move forward 
with his hundred thousand men. The first fight — the first of the seven days’ 
battles—was fought at Mechanicsville, June 26th, 1862, where Lee’s forces, 
being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On the following day took place the 
much fiercer battle of Gaines’ Mill. In this engagement Fitz-John Porter, 
commanding McClellan’s right, consisting of some thirty thousand troops, 
sustained for hours a furious attack of almost twice as many Confederates, 
retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall after e^h side had lost upward 
of seven thousand, almost three thousand of Porter’s casualties consisting, 
however, of captured. Although Lee retained possession -of the field, his 
losses were out of all proportion to the value of his success. 

At this juncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Eichmond had he not been misled into believing Lee’s forces twice 
their actual strength. Rut he had other plans, arid by the morning of the 
28th his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on the James 
river. 

McClellan had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who had expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations accord¬ 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made haste to attack the 
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retrealinp: I'Vdcnil army, but was twice repulsed by their rear-guard at Sav¬ 
age’s Station and Allen’s Farm. On June ilOth the Confederates made a more 
general attack all along the line at Glendale or Frazier’s I'’arm, but were again 
checked with great loss. That night McClellan concentratotl his entire fona; 
on Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe of tin* .seven 
days’ battle was fought. The battle lasted all day, but tin* determined Con¬ 
federate assaults were all successfully re.sisted. _ The result wa.s a ci)mplete 
I'nion victory, the lo.ss to their forces aggregating sonu; l,()0() in killed and 
wounded, while the Confederate loss was over r),(M)(). Th(‘ stwen days’ fight¬ 
ing had resulted in a lo.ss of 15,849 killed, woundeti, and niLssing to the .\rmy 
of the Potomac, and 2t),i;i5 to the Army of Northern Virginia. “ Neverthe¬ 
less,” says l{opea,^“ “the moral and political eifVet of the whole s(*ries of 
movements and battles was entirely to the advantag<> of the Conl'eder.ates. 
Facts arc stubborn things; an<l there wa.sno denying that MeChJlan had been 
forc(Hl to give, up his position on the Chickahominy, when' he was within 
sight of the steeples of Richmond, and to ndire, followed — pursued, in fact 
— by his enemies to the river James, to a point tw(‘nty or thirty mile.'; fmm 
tlu' Confecleratc caintal. The abrupt chaiige of tlu'part played by the Ip.,!- 
eral general from the rdleof the inv.adiT to that of tlu' n'treating and pursued 
eiK'iny was too dramatic- not to arrest gc-nc-ral attention.’’ 


1>(»1‘K's VmCINI.V fISfi'J) 

In thcGast days of .luni', ISf)2, while- .Met’li-llan w;ts still strugrding on the- 
peninsula, the commands of McDowell, Hank.s, acid Fnanont were con>oli- 
datecl uiuliT the nainc^ of the Army of Virginia and placed umier (hi- eoiumand 
of General John Pope, who had won prominence by his victory .-d Isl;iud 
.N'umber 10. On .luly llth, Genc-ral llalleek was e.'illed to Washineton and 
inadi-command(*r-in-chief of all the land |orces of the fnited State.s. 

Pope early in August prepared to make an aggressive campaign into \‘ir- 
ginia, his army having now Ina-n reinforced by part of .Met 'lell.-m's force. 
Iji-e, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fear of .McClellan, bad desp.-pched 
“Stone-wall” ilackson again to the North to face Pope. 'I'he lir-^t encounter 
Ix'lweea the hostile; fore-e-s took plae-e at Ced.-ir .Mount.-iin, where .lackson 
rc]>ul.s(‘(l a furious attack made hv half as hirge a foree under Banks 
(.•\ugust 0th). By August 25111 .McCli-llan’s army had left the peniii. ula and 
Rirter’s and Heintzelman’s corps were* now ae-ting with Pope. I.ee al.vjo had 
moveul northward with most of his army to snpjiorf Jackson, and thence¬ 
forth ]\)pe was on the defensive. Meanwhile skinnislie.s and sm.-ill eug.-igi- 
me-nts we-re ttiking place daily. J. B. li. Stuart in of one his daring raid.s eoiu- 
pl(;t(‘ly eirchid the Pnion army, and Jaek.son captured the I'nion .-.tore.s at 
Manassas. On August 29th took plae-e the sanguinary b;ittie of Groveton. 
General Hooker unde;r Popee’s orders made the first attack on .liiek.xon. not 
aware of the fact-that he had alre-ady lx;en strongly reinfore-e-d by I.ongstreet. 
Porter, wbom i’ope bad ordered to turn Jack,son's flank, wa.s prevented Irmn 
sucli a move-me-nt l)y the iu;eessity of heilding Lotig.-trcet in e-la-e-k. Fighting 
was re.sume‘d next morning (August dOtbj, and from the- f.-icl that tin* second 
day’s b.'ittle took place on exactly the; seune gnnmd upon whi<-h .McDowell 
was defe-ated in July, IKtil, it has Ixa-n called the .second battle-of Bull Hun. 
Porter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the- attae-k but wen; 
repulsed with great lo,ss, and a <-.ounter .'tttack of Longstn-et gi-adually force-d 
Pope’s army back upon Centrevilk;. Gn Heptember 1st, the third'day of 
continuous fighting, Poi>e withdrew towarel Washington, fighting en route 
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the bloody battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life. The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand; of the Fed¬ 
eral a.bout fourteen thousand, half of whom, however, were prisoners. Ropes ^ 
says, m_ summing up Pope’s failure, that on the morning of August 30th it 
was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it against 
any assault Lee could have made. “ He made, however,” he continues, “ the 
fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, neglecting all pre-. 
cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 30th) was badly beaten; still 
he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that day changed the 
whole aspect of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as a failure. It w^as 
a confession of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it lost him the 
remaining confidence of his soldiers.” 

ANTIETAM 

Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the short¬ 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was assigned 
the task of reorganising his own and Pope’s forces into the Army of the 
Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had been 
moulded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective army. 
Lee, after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invasion of Maryland, 
and McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to head him 
off. On September 14th the forces of Franklin, Burnside, and Reno won 
two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. General Reno 
was among the Federal killed. On the following day, however, a Confed¬ 
erate force under Jackson and McLaws captured a Federal force of twelve 
thousand at Harper’s Ferry without any serious attempt being made to 
defend the place. 

Lee’s main army meanwhile had taken up a strong position at Sharps- 
burg, on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a stream emptying into the 
Potomac above Harper’s Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on 
this field on September 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. Lee’s force 
was not as large as McClellan’s, but by the disposition of his troops and his 
mode of attacking in succession instead of en masse he managed to meet the 
h'cdcral force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sharp attack on Lee’s left on the night of the 
IGth, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by Jack- 
son at the little Dunker church. All day long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed about this point. On the left Birmside’s slow attack, not undertaken 
until afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two aignies, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day’s fighting in all the war, ceased the con¬ 
flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops frona 
what Dodge ^ characterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a strategic 
defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt at an invasion of the North. 
The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, v^ich points to it as 
the bloodiest battle thus far fought in the war except Shiloh. Ropes ^ says 
that “ it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on the 17 th of Sep¬ 
tember than on any single day in the whole war.” “The battle,” says this 
same historian, “ was in every light most creditable to General Lee and his 
army, and of General Lee’s personal management of the battle nothing but 

praise can be uttered.” _ 

Had McClellan known that Lee was practically out of ammunition ana 
that his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag- 
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gling, he would probably have followed up and crushed him. But he was 
again held back by his absurd and unreasonable fear of the strength of his 
adversary. It was five weeks before he crossed the Potomac, in response to 
the urgent commands of President Lincoln and General Halleck, and moved 
into Virginia. He had proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on November 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command and super¬ 
seded by General Burnside. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1862 IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 

After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which 
was abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under General 
Buell now became the centre of interest. Early in the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Chattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con¬ 
federate general, Braxton Bragg. Later in the summer Bragg moved north¬ 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his lieutenant. General Kirby 
Smith, to take I^xington and threaten Cincinnati. Buell reached Louisville 
before Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force. 
Bragg retreated but Buell overtook him at Perryville (October 8th, 1862), 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000 and 
Bragg a thousand less. Bragg, however, continued his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell’s dilatory tactics made good his escape into Tennessee. 
Complaints against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by General 
W. S. Rosecrans. Elson" points out an interesting parallel between Bragg’s 
invasion of Kentucky and Lge’s invasion of Maryland. “ Both ended in 
failure,” he says. “ In each case the Confederate commander withdrew after 
the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The parallel is notable 
also between McClellan and Buell. Roth were good disciplinarians, but 
lacking in the fire and dash necessary to an offensive campaign. Both were 
successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from border- 
state soil.” 

During the same period covered by this campaign General Rosecrans 
was winning at luka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him as Buell’s 
successor. In the battle of luka (September 19th), Rosecrans had admin¬ 
istered a sharp defeat to Sterling Price. Two weeks later at Corinth he was 
in turn attacked by Price and Van Dom (October 3rd and 4th), but won 
a brilliant victory, losing only 2,500 men to the Confederates’ 4,200. 

After takmg command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Army 
of the Cumberland, |losecrans remained for some weeks quietly in Nashville. 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou¬ 
sand men in three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, toward 
Bragg’s headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles distant. The 
armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone river. The fierce 
onset of General Hahdee turned the Union right under McCook, but the stand 
of 'Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans saved the day and the first 
day’s battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the new year the armies 
rested preparing for a renewal of the conflict on the next. The battle of 
January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory for the Union 
arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg’s ten thousand, 
but the latter’s immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with his crippled 
army opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the following 
summer. 


[1862-1863 A.D.] 
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EMANCIPATION 

For the first year and a half of the war President Lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the struggle a 
war for the preservation of the Union. He realised that the mass of the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an abolition war. As 
Woodrow Wilson ^ says, had the war been short and immediately decisive for 
the Union, the Federal power would not have touched slavery in the states. 
But the war had dragged on, it showed no signs of ending, and despite his 
natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the president had to 
acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that direction. 

Indeed many steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As 
early as May, 1861, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to 
return slaves to their owners, declaring them to be contraband of war,” a 
phrase which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. 
Then (August, 1861) came the first of congress' confiscation acts, which 
applied to slaves, and General Fremont’s disallowed order already men¬ 
tioned. A similar order of Gen. David Hunter in South Carolina was over¬ 
ruled in 1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all territories of the United States, which then existed or in the 
future should be acquired. 

To the same congress the president addressed a special message urging 
the co-operation of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second confisca¬ 
tion act, passed July 17th, 1862, pronounced^free all slaves who should seek 
the protection of the government, if their owners had been directly or indi¬ 
rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President Lincoln, to the 
surprise of most of his cabinet, road them the draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation which he proposed should take effect on January 1st, 1863. 

At Seward’s advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation 
until after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more 
radical republicans continued to denounce the president’s inaction. Horace 
Greeley’s famous open letter to the president, The Prayer of Twenty Mil¬ 
lions,” appeared in the New York Tribune^ and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he personally desired emancipation, but that his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 

By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu¬ 
late the North if the war were made a war against slavery as well as for the 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dreac^ of foreign interven¬ 
tion would be practically eliminated and the South be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. . ^ 

Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminary 
proclamation giving notice that unless the Southern states teturned to their 
allegiance to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
the slaves within their borders free. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January 1st, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the simple state¬ 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Lincoln’s own explanation was 
that measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indis¬ 
pensable to the preservation of the constitution through the preservation of 
the nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this ground.” 
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FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE 

General Ambrose E. Burnside had been one of McClellan’s staunchest 
friends, and had been besides a loyal supporter of the administration. Twice 
he had refused the offer of the command, declaring himself to be incompetent 
for such authority. Powerful influences were brought to bear upon him. 
Washington, his friends told him, had asserted a similar disbelief in his own 
abilities. “ It was left, however,” says a recent writer (Elson "), “ for Burnside 
to do what Washington never did — to prove his assertion to be true.” 
Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the first by not 
having the fullest confidence of his corps commanders. Realising this, he 
made the mistake of not seeking their advice to the extent he should have 
done. 

The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely 
thirty miles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was encamped 
about Warren ton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions com¬ 
manded respectively by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, Burnside 
abandoned McClellan’s carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at 
once against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eighty thousand veteran 
troops on the heights of Fredericksburg on the lower Rappahannock. 

Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortified 
Marye’s Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render the 
success of an attack from the front almost impossible. Yet against this posi¬ 
tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. But the force of 
his attack was weakened by lack of concert between his wings under Sumner 
and Franklin. These officers and their troops did all that mortal men could 
do. Again and again, in spite of the most terrible losses, they tried to carry 
the Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces were drawn together 
into Fredericksburg and thence transported across the river. The loss to 
Burnside’s army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less than half as many. 
“No other such useless slaughter,” says Dodge,^ “ with the exception perhaps 
of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war.” 

Burnside in desperation declared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. Lee, who, 
had he known the extent of the Union losses, might have followed up his 
repulse by a successful offensive campaign, let the opportunity slip. 

As for the Army of the Potomac, it had never been so demoralised. It 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of his officers and 
men, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was_ entrusted to General Joseph Hooker, who at once set at work to reor¬ 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to act.® 

General Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raid 
on Lee’s communications intended to move about his left and far to his rear; 
but sheer blunddrin^ robbed this diversion of any good results. He followed 
up this raid by a feint under Sedgwick below Fredericksburg, while he him¬ 
self so cleverly stole a march on Lee by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy’s left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 

But there Hooker paused. Indecision seized his mind. He frittered 
away a precious day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter had 
recovered himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feeling his 
adversary, “ Fighting Joe ” retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while 
Lee, with half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. The 




divided his army and sent Jackson around Hooker’s right to take him in 
reverse and cut him off from United States Ford, while his own constant 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weakened 
his right by blind demonstrations in his front, and enabled Jackson to com¬ 
plete his manoeuvre and to crush at a blow the 11th corps (0. O. Howard’s) 
which held that flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of his greatest triumph “Stonewall” Jackson fell at the hands of 
his own men. 

On the morrow, with “Jackson” for a watchword, by dint of massed 
blows upon Hooker’s lines where but one man in three was put under fire, 
Lee fairly drove the Union army into a corner, from whence its dazed com¬ 
mander, with eighty thousand men, cried aloud for succour to Sedgwick’s 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Fredericksburg. 
Under quite impossible orders this gallant soldier captured Marye’s Heights, 
where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, ana advanced towards his 
chief. But Lee, trusting to Hooker’s panic to keep him bottled up, turned 
upon Sedgwick, drove him across the river after an all-day’s fight, and again 
confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nerveless, sought safety in retreat to his 
old camps. 

This ten days’ passage at arms was glorious to the Confederate soldier’s 
valour and to his leader’s skill, while the Federate lost all save honour. With 
an effective only half as great, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker when¬ 
ever he had struck him. While a fraction of the Union forces were being 
decimated, the rest were held by Hooker in the leash at places where they 
were uselessly fretting to join their ^brothers in the fray.^i 

THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG ‘ 

With one voice the South, inspired by the successes of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to 
this demand, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed the Potomac and concentrated 
his army at Hagerstown, Maryland, in preparation for an invasion of Penn¬ 
sylvania, leaving Hill and Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Hooker’s late 
movements had shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but neither 
Lincoln nor Halleck, remembering Chancellorsville, coujd have entire confi¬ 
dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in his resigna¬ 
tion, which was at once accepted.® 

Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand. As a corps commander, or 
with orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he "^as unsurpassed 
in bravery, devotion and skill. For the burden of supreme command he 
had neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood in lieu of 
self-reliance. 

Into Hooker’s place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham¬ 
pered by Halleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the invaders. 
Ewell was at York, and Carlisle might cross the Susquehanna and capture 
the capital of the state. Meade therefore moved northward from Fred- 

Reprinted from Theodore A. Dodge’s Bird's-Eye Vieiv of the Civil War^ hy permission 
of Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Copyright, 1897, hy Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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ericksburg, intent upon loosening Lee’s grip on that river. This he effected, 
and Longstreet and Hill were ordered, not towards Harrisburg, but through 
the South Mountain passes ; for Lee, as soon as he knew of Meade’s direc¬ 
tion, became fearful for his communications. And he was moreover troubled 
by the naked defence of Richmond, which prize could have been secured by a 
vigorous attack by General Dix from Fort Monroe with more ease than at * 
any time during the war had the attempt been made. Lee, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to draw back and make a diversion east of the South Mountain range 
to engage Meade’s attention. Lee’s plan of invasion had been thwarted; 
but his army must be defeated. 

Having divined the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 
line of Pipe Creek for his defence, and threw his left wing, preceded by cav¬ 
alry, forward to Gettysburg as a mask. Lee also aimed to secure this point, 
for it controlled the roads towards the Potomac. The 1st and 11th corps 
met the van of Lee’s army under A. P. Hill, on the north of the now historic 
town. A severe engagement ensued, in which doughty General Reynolds 
lost his life, and the Federals, after Ewell came upon the field, were driven 
back through the town with heavy loss, but unpursued. Hill and Ewell 
waited for Longstreet. This check to the enemy’s advance led to results 
worth all the sacrifice. 

Few conflicts of modern times have become so familiar, in art and story, 
as the battle of Gettysburg. Only its chief features need be recalled. South 
of the quiet little town, covering the road to Baltimore, lies a chain of hillocks 
and bluffs shaped like a fish-hook. At the barb rises Culp’s Hill, along the 
back what is known as Cemetery Hill, and the shank, running north and 
south, is formed by a hilly slope terminating in a rocky, wooded peak, called 
Round Top, having Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
retreating Unionists were rallied and speedily reinforced, while Meade, at 
Hancock’s suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secure 
it. 

Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own troops, and forgetting that 
he had promised his corps commanders that he would not in this campaign 
assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give battle. Longstreet’s preference 
was to seize the Emmetsburg road beyond the Union left, and manoeuvre 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with Wash¬ 
ington. But_ there lurked in the healthy body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the natural out¬ 
come of Man^sas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. Lee was morally 
xmable to decline battle. He could not imperil the high-strung confidence of 
his men. .. 

As the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with throb¬ 
bing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on Just such a 
formidable crest as he himself had held at Marye’s Heights. For Lee gauged 
better than his Wn^ the fighting qualities of his foe. 

His general line lay along Seminary Ridge, parallel to Cemetery Hill, and 
about a mile distant, with his left thrown roimd and through the town to a 
point opposite Culp’s, in order, Longstreet, Hill, Ewell. He was thus formed 
in concave order of battle, the Aimy of the Potomac having been thrown by 
the lay of the land into substantially the convex order. 

By noon had perfected his plans, and Longstreet opened an attack 
on a weak salient thrown out by Sickles from the general line of the Union 
left towards the Emmetsburg road. 'The possession of Round Top would 
take the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles’ position, an outward angle, could 
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be enfiladed in both directions, and if lost would seriously compromise this 
point. Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advantage thus offered. 
But the foresight of Warren, after a desperate struggle, secured Round Top; 
and though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his salient, he secured only an 
apparent benefit not commensurate with his loss. 

On the Union extreme right, Ewell had meanwhile gained a foothold on 
Culpas Hill, and, as night fell, Lee was justified in feeling that the morrow 
would enable him to carry the entire ridge. For he believed that he had 
effected a breach in both flanks of the Army of the Potomac. Indeed at the 
close of the second day the gravity of the situation induced Meade to call 
a council of his corps commanders. It was determined to abide the result 
at that spot. Officers and men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 

Lee was tactically in error as to Longstreet^s supposed success on the left. 
It had in reality rectified Sickles’ position. The real line of the Federal army 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight attacked Ewell in force, and after 
a hard tussle wrenched from him the ground commanding Culp’s. Thus Lee 
had failed to effect a permanent lodgment on either Federal flank, and Meade 
had thrown up strong field works to defend them. There was no resource for 
him but to break the Federal centre. 

He accordingly massed nearly one hundred and fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and at one o’clock p. m. opened fire. Owing to the limited space for 
the batteries, barely eighty guns from the Federal side could answer this 
spirited challenge. For two hours lasted the fiery duel, when Lee launched 
Pickett, “the Ney of the rebel army,” with a column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive a wedge into the centre of the Union line. A column charged 
with so desperate a duty — the forlornest of^forlorn hopes — should contain 
none but picked troops. Pettigrew’s division in the assaulting column was 
ima])le to hold its own. And though Pickett’s Virginians actually ruptured 
Hancock’s line and a few of the mm penetrated some fifty yards beyond, he 
met an array in front and flank which rolled him back with fearful loss. Lee’s 
last (‘Lance of success was wrecked. 

The instinct of a great commander might have seized this moment for 
an advance in force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously held 
what he had already won, rather than gain more at greater risk. ^ Beaten, 
but not dismayed, Lee spent all the morrow and^ until after (iaylight next 
day nreparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to invite attack. And he w(3uld 
haVo met it stoutly. But Meade was content. He would adventure nothmg. 
He liad won the credit of defeating his enemy; he lost the chance of destroy¬ 
ing- him. He may be justified in this, but not in failing to ? 

deliberate retreat with greater vigour. It must howeyer be admitted that 
in iilmost all campaigns, a similiar criticism may be passed — after the event. 
There is always a term to the endurance and activity pi armies and their com- 


In this most stubborn battle of modern days FederaParm^^ lost 23,^0 
out of 93 000 engaged; the Confederates 22,500 out of 80,000 men, besides 

5 400 priSrs The oss in MUed and weunded, twenty-two and a M per 
'ont h unexampled in so large a force. Lee retreated by way of Williams- 
porti’undisturbed save at a distance, and after some days 
tPra PntnTTvm bv Meade ^ The Confederate mam line of defen^ was now 
l^stobuS to thetouth of the Potomac in the rerion of the Wildemees, 

lriS“tres at aanceilorsyille apd.FredericksW Men “doffl«rs alike 

were forced to the eonclusion that of the North were not, on the 

whoie, th(^ best sort of operations in which to engage. 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 

In the midsummer of 1862 Halleck was appointed general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, and in that capacity transferred his headquarters 
to Washington, leaving Grant in command at Corinth. His force had been 
so depleted by Halleek’s scattered operations that the Confederates now 
made an attempt to drive him down the Teimessee river. The result was, 
as we have seen, the battles of luka and Corinth early in October, 1862. It 
was the prelude to Grant’s first movement against Vicksburg. That city 
had been fortified and guarded by the Confederates in such wise that it was 
deemed impregnable, afid it might well have been thought so. The place is 
situated on a steep and lofty bluff at the Junction of the Yazoo river with the 
Mississippi. 

The latter flows in a serpentine course through a low flat basin about forty 
miles in width. It is perpetually changing its course, and the land on either 
side is intersected in all directions by sluggish streams and stagnant lakes, the 
remnants of its abandoned channels. In such a country operations with an 
army are impossible. At long intervals, however, the river flows entirely 
on one side of its basin and washes the foot of the steep hills by which it is 
bounded. Wherever such a cliff occurred, as at Columbus, Memphis, and 
other points, it was defended by the Confederates, and when they lost it they 
lost the river down to the next similiar point. Now the combination of cir¬ 
cumstances at Vicksburg was peculiar. Its position was too lofty to be taken 
by the fleet imaided, but the only direction from which it could be safely 
approached by an army was from the rear, that is to say, from the east; and 
the correct line of approach was that of the Mississippi Central Railway with 
Memphis for the Federal base of supplies. For an army coming up or down 
the Mississippi the problem was almost insoluble. It was impossible to get 
in the rear of the city by landing to the porth of it, for the approaches were 
there guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff which could shoot down any assail¬ 
ing cdumn faster than it could advance. On the other hand, an army land¬ 
ing to the south of Vicksburg incurred the risk of starvation, since the guns 
of Vicksburg prevented supplies from passing down stream, while the guns 
of Port Hudson two hundred miles below equally prevented them from pass¬ 
ing up. Grant’s first movement against Vicksburg [in the autumn of 1862] 

. was the correct one, along the Mississippi Central Railway; but because of 
his deficiency in cavalry, his line of communications was cut and he was obliged 
to retreat upon Corinth. Meanwhile [December, 1862] a separate expedition 
under General Sherman had been sent down the Mississippi river. It landed 
at Chickasaw Bayou, and attempted to storm the works at Haines Bluff in 
order to gain a foothold to the north of Vicksburg. This enterprise met with 
a bloody repulse. [McClernand who succeeded Sherman made an expedition 
up the Arkansas River “but was called back by Grant who complained that 
the main object of the campaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrigue 
succeeded, the result''of which was that Grant felt obliged to abandon his first 
plan and take his whole army down the river to Vicksburg. After arriving 
on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the mighty stronghold, the prob¬ 
lem before him was to get his army into its rear. Two fruitless months were 
spent in attempts to navigate the intricate and tortuous system of bayous 
in order either to land the army northwards without encountering the guns 
of Haines Bluff, or to carry supply-ships southwards by routes not coimnanded 
by the batteries of Vicksburg. Meanwhile Grant’s popularity greatly de¬ 
clined, and President Lincoln was urged to remove him from command. But 
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pncoln^s reply was, ''I rather like the man; I guess we will try hi m a little 
longer. At this crisis Grant conceived a most daring scheme; and haidng 
heard it condemned by every one of his generals, he proceeded to try it on his 
own responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter’s fleet was taken down the 
river below the city, sustaining slight damage from its batteries. Feints were 
made to the northward, while the body of the army was rapidly marched 
to Bruinsburg, about twenty-five miles below Vicksburg. A crossing was 
effected near that place, and the Confederates were defeated in an obstinate 
battle at Port Gibson. This obliged them to evacuate Grand Gulf (May 3rd, 
1863), the strongest of the outposts to the southward. From Port Gibson 
Grant then proceeded to march northeasterly upon the city of Jackson, the 
capital of the state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat General Joseph 
E. Johnston who was approaching to relieve Vicksburg. Grant’s object 
was to throw himself between Johnston’s army and that of Pemberton, the 
commander at Vicksburg, and to defeat them in detail. In order to do this 
it was necessary for him to keep his army concentrated, and he could not spare 
troops to guard his line of communications with the Mississippi river. He 
therefore cut loose from his base altogether and conducted this marvellous 
campaign upon such food as his men could carry in their knapsacks or seize 
in the course of their march. To avert certain ruin it was necessary that he 
should be victorious at every point; and he was. Having defeated Johnston 
in two battles, at Raymond (May 12th) and again at Jackson (May 14th), he 
instantly faced about to the west and marched against Pemberton who had 
('.ome out to intercept his supposed line of communications. In a bloody 
battle at Champion Hill (May 16th) Pemberton was totally defeated, and 
his ruin was completed the next day at th§ Big Black river. Pemberton 
thou retired into Vicksburg with the remnant of his force, while Sherman 
ap[)roached Haines Bluff in the rear and compelled the enemy to evacuate 
it. The supposed insoluble problenj was now virtually at an end, for Grant’s 
line; of supplies from the northward was opened and made secure. Mindful 
of the possibility that Johnston might sufficiently recover strength to inter- 
rui)t, opcirations. Grant tried to carry Vicksburg by storm, and two assaults 
were made which were repulsed with great slaughter. He then resorted to 
siegci operations, and by the third day of July the city was starved into 
sul)mission. By this brilliant campaign Grant’s reputation was at once raised 
1.0 a very high pitch. He was made major-general in the regular army, and 
henceforth was allowed to have his own way in most things.?™ 


CHTdCAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA 

For six months after the battle of Stone River Rosecrans with the Araiy 
of the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing, Bragg. _ No operations 
of any iiiagnitude were attempted; though several cavalry raids were under- 
— that of Forrest and Wheeler against Fort Donelson,* and of Morgan, 
t,he Conf(;dcrato guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio being the most 
noteworthy. Urged by both Halleck and Grant, Rosecrans late m June pre¬ 
pared to advance upon his enemy. In a brilliant series of manmuYes R 9 se- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to c^nge his ^se time 
and a^ain The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge by 
genmals George H. Thomas and McCook rendered Bragg’s position at Chat¬ 
tanooga, whitlier he had retired, untenable. Finally m attemptmg to pursue 
Bragg through the difficult mountain passes to the south, the two armies 
came face to face at Chickamauga Creek. Bragg, who had meanwhile been 
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reinforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern Virginia, had 
now about seventy thousand men to Eosecrans^ sixty thousand. He began 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federal left under 
Thomas who managed to hold his position against overwhelming numbers 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The removal 
of Wood's division from the Federal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took advantage of. The Federal army was thus divided, its right being 
completely swept from the field. On the left, however, the redoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, re-formed his^ lines, and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious attack 
of the whole Confederate army. Well did he earn his title to the name, Rock 
of Chickamauga" which has been applied to him. ''No more splendid spec¬ 
tacle appears in the annals of war," says Dodge, ^ the military historian, 
" than this heroic stand of Thomas in the midst of a routed army, and in the 
face of an enemy the power of whose blows is doubled by the exultation of 
victory." Thomas later withdrew in perfect order to Chattanooga where 
Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded him. Rosecrans had been 
badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the campaign was rather in his 
favour, and Thomas' staunch stand had so weakened Bragg that it was some 
time before he could take the offensive. The losses at Chickamauga were 
sixteen thousand for the Federal, and eighteen thousand for the Confederate 
army.^^ 

Rosecrans, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but 
had not sufficient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confederate army. This oper¬ 
ation left the Union army wilihout any good line of communications. The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and difficult wagon 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains known as Waldron’s Ridge. 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died or the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Union army suffered for want of food. Indeed, something 
like a famine set in, and nearly all the horses perished for want of forage. At 
this crisis Grant was appointed to command all the armies west of the Alle- 
ghanies, increased by the transfer of two corps from the Army of the Potomac 
to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings were to supersede Rose¬ 
crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksburg. By a beautiful 
series of operations an excellent line of communication was opened by Gen¬ 
eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at Chattanooga were relieved. 
On the arrival of Sherman’s force it was moved by a circuitous and secret 
route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near Chickamauga station on the 
Dalton Railway, by^which Bragg received his supplies. At this time Long¬ 
street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had been imprudently sent away 
by Bragg to lay siege to Knoxville, and his line of communications was also 
the railway frofn Dalton. Bragg’s left wing occupied the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, while his^ centre and right stretched along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge for a space of five or six miles. Under these conditions Grant’s plan 
of battle was simple. His reinforcements from Virginia, commanded by 
General Joseph Hooker, were in Lookout Valley. He proposed to make a 
demonstration with these troops which should engross Bragg’s attention, 
while Shernian at the opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern 
end of Missionary Ridge, cut off Bragg from the Dalton Railway and crush 
his right wing, thus wrecking his army; but the battle, as fought, proceeded 
upon a very different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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left in Lookout Valley one division of men which had been destined for Sher¬ 
man’s part of the field. This additional force so far strengthened Hooker 
that in the course of the fight which ensued upon Lookout Moimtain he car¬ 
ried the whole position by storm, driving the Confederates down upon Mis¬ 
sionary Ridge. 

On the other hand, Sherman’s enterprise was frustrated by an unforeseen 
obstacle. After he had surmounted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Ridge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the Federal 
glasses had been able to detect, and as there were no good topographical maps 
its existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crowned with Con¬ 
federate artillery, and well manned. In these circumstances, the part that 
Sherman played, though a very useful one, was different from what had been 
intended. On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights before 
him; he was unable to carry them, but his pressure upon that vital point was 
so strong that it led Bragg to keep on reinforcing it at the expense of his centre, 
which was confronted by the army of General Thomas. Presently Grant, fear¬ 
ing for Sherman and wishing to stop this northward movement of Confederates, 
ordered four of Thomas’ divisions to make a bayonet charge in front. They 
were to carry the Confederate works at the foot of Missionary Ridge and then 
halt and await orders. At that moment Grant was building better than he 
knew. The line of twenty thousand men swept like an avalanche over the 
works at the foot of the ridge, and then in an uncontrollable spirit of victory 
kept on without orders, making their way up the perilous height. As they 
reached the top they broke through the Confederate centre in at least six 
different places, while at the same moment Hooker, who had come down 
from Lookout Mountain, overwhelmed Bragg’s right and sent it tumbling in 
upon his routed centre. In a few moments the remnant of the Confederate 
army was a disorderly mob fleeing for life. This great victory secured for 
the northern army the line of the Alleghanies, as the capture of Vicksburg 
had secured the line of the Mississippi.»» 

geant’s plan of campaign 

The winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of February, 
1864, congress revived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, following the action up in a few 
days by making him commander-in-chief of all the armies of the Union. At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign which he confidently 
hoped would end with the downfall of the Confederacy.® His main purpose 
was to mass and move at the same time against the two great Confederate 
armies in the field, that of Lee in his immediate front (in Virginia) and that 
of Joseph E. Johnston at Dalton, Georgia, opposed to which, at Chattanooga, 
was Sherman, Grant’s second in command and his successor in the West, 
to whom he chiefly looked for co-operation. Sherman wa§ to Bear from Chat¬ 
tanooga, making Johnston’s army and Atlanta his objective points; he was to 
penetrate the interior of the Confederacy as far as possible and inflict all possi¬ 
ble damage on its war resources, but the mode of operation was left largely 
to his discretion; Grant chose the most difficult task for himself; to conquer 
and capture Lee’s army was his prime object, with the fall of Richmond as 
its necessary result, and he thought it better to fight this wary antagonist 
without his stronghold than within it.J Lincoln had learned by hard ex¬ 
perience that it was better to leave his generals to manage their own cam¬ 
paigns, and he made no attempt to interfere with Grant’s plans. In a fare- 
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well message he wrote him, “The particulars of your plan I neither know nor 
seek to know.- I wish not to obtrude any constraints or restraints upon 
you.” 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN; THE MARCH TO THE SEA 

It was, as we have seen, a principal part of Grant’s plan of campaign, on 
assuming supreme command of the armies, that Sherman should march upon 
Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement part of 
Sherman’s army was employed in the expedition of General N. P. Banks and 
Commodore Porter up the Red river in Louisiana, which, although resulting 
in some sharp battles, had little influence on the great strategic movements 
east of the Mississippi, and can here only be mentioned. 

The distance by direct line from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about 
one hundred miles, but the coimtry is rough and broken and in the way lay 
General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the ablest of Southern generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman’s army in three wings 
imder Thomas, J. B. McPherson, and J. M. Schofield, numbered over one hun¬ 
ted thousand, but as he advanced he was compelled to leave such a con¬ 
siderable force to guard his line of supplies to Nashville that his effective 
army was never far superior in strength to that of his adversary. Johnston 
adopted the policy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching every step 
he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to favour him. 
Sherman began his advance on May 7th, 1864. He first came up with John¬ 
ston at Resaca, but the Confederates evacuated their intrenched positions 
without a very spirited resistance (May 13th). Day by day Shennan pushed 
carefully and slowly forward. Fighting was frequent, but a pitched battle 
was never ventured. “Like two wrestlers,” says Dodge/ “as yet ignorant 
of each other’s strength or quickness, thay were sparring for a hold. Neither 
would risk giving odds.” The nearest to a general engagement was the battle 
of New Hope Church (May 25th-27th) but the result of the action was in¬ 
decisive. By the end of May each army had lost in the aggregate about ten 
thousand men, conspicuous among the Confederate slain being General Leon¬ 
idas Polk, the warrior-bishop of Louisiana. 

Toward the middle of June as Sherman approached Marietta he found 
Johnston firmly intrenched across his path. From June 14th to June 28th 
fighting was almost continuous. On the latter date he abandoned his care- 
fid tactics, and made a rash assault on the Confederate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with great loss, General Daniel McCook being 
among his dead. Again resuming his flanking tactics he was soon within 
a few miles of Atlanta. _ At this juncture President Davis, who had never 
been on friendly terms^with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was pleased 
to call his “dilatory tactics” and gave the command to General J. B. Hood, 
a fearless fighter bqt not to be compared with his predecessor as a tactician. 

The change of commanders had its immediate result in the battle of 
Peachtree Creek (July 20th) in which an assault of Hood’s was repulsed with 
severe loss. _ On July 22nd began the general engagement known as the battle 
of Atlanta in which Hood’s losses reached eight thousand and Sherman’s less 
than half that number, although among them was his brave and able lieu¬ 
tenant, General McPherson. On July 28th Hood was again defeated at the 
battle of Ezra Church, a,fter which he retired within the city of Atlanta about 
which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostilities continued for another 
month, when Hood, despairing of holding the city longer, made good his escape. 
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Sherman entered and took possession on September 2nd. The first object 
of his campaign '^^as accomplished. Conservative estimates of the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlanta campaign (May 7th-September 1st) place 
those of the Union forces at 32,000, while those of the Confederates must 
have exceeded 24,000. 

After remaining six weeks in Atlanta, Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood, who was marching northward with the expectation of draving Sher¬ 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historic march to the 
sea. His army -was sixty-two thousand strong in two columns, under Gen¬ 
eral 0. O. Howard and General Henry W. Slocum. By the middle of Decem¬ 
ber the army, ha-ving met with little opposition, had covered the three hundred 
miles to the coast, reduced Fort McAllister, south of Savannah, and opened 
up communications with Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in preparation for the cap¬ 
ture of Savannah. Before the siege was actually begun however. General 
Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evacuated the city by night and 
Sherman entered, it without opposition December 21st. 


THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY 

While ShcriYian’s army was closing in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro¬ 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morgan, and Powell, which made 
it the most iini>ortant and the strongest Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It had long been the centre for Confederate blockade runners and 
the Federal blockade had never been made effective. After months of delay 
Farragut. ac-.(H)uipanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger moved 
upon the cit.y. The troops were landed on an* island at the entrance to the 
hay. On Aiigiist 5th Farragut —he himself strapped to the mast of his 
flagship th('. Hdrlford that he mighty not fall if shot —entered the harbour 
with ins in the face of a terrific fire from the forts. One of his ironclads, 
{■he was sunk by a torpedo, but the rest advanced and engaged 

th(^ C,()uf(‘< hu'at < fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a fierce defence 
the ent,ir(': fhad. including the powerful ram Tenmssee surrendered or were 
sunk. < iiLincs and Morgan were soon after surrendered to Granger, 

but Mobih; itself, though its importance was destroyed, held out some months 
longer. 

THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 


General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
liad under him lat first only twenty-seven thousand men as compared to a 
Confe.dcrat.t^ force of almost twice the size. By the end* of November how¬ 
ever he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an army of about 
fifty’ thousand Against Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he i'lit ( JfUKuai Schofield to retard his advance and, if the oppostunity offered, 
to Sve battle Schofield took a strong position at FrankKn, where Hood im¬ 
petuously attacked him November 30th, 1864. A^gain and again Hood vainly 
liiirlcd iiiH nuLinlDcrs SchofiGlci s wgII posted. forcG. J.I 16 OjSSSiii ts 

were, continucul till well into the night, but every one was repulsed with 
success. Hood’s loss was six thousand. Schofields less than half as many. 
The next day ScHofield retired unmolested to Nashville. 

In a f('w tla-vs Hood was before Nashville, where he waited two weeks. 
On Deccmlx'r 14th Thomas was ready to attack. His tactics as smple 
as they %verc fanltless and effective. On the morning of December 15th he 
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advanced, bearing heavily with his right under General A. J. Smith and was 
successful in crushing and turning Hood's left flank. At the end of the day 
he had won a certain victory, but Hood still remained to be thoroughly crushed. 
It was afternoon of the 16th before a general assault was ordered, but it was 
made with such vigour and spirit that all resistance was overcome. Hood’s 
line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon swept from the field 
in a demoralised mass. With scarcely half of the force with which he had 
begun the battle, Hood escaped across the Tennessee. Not in the whole 
Civil War had any army suffered such a complete and disastrous defeat as 
this. It marked the termination of armed resistance to the Union arms west 
of the Alleghanies. Thomas deserved and received the highest praise for his 
signal triumph. Of him Dodge ^ says that “ he perhaps falls as little short 
of the model soldier as any man produced by this country." 

FORT fisher; SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS 

It was now planned that Sherman should march northward from Savannah 
through the Carolinas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Virginia, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 1st he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. Preliminary 
to this movement, however, took place the capture of Fort Fisher, which 
guarded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was accomplished 
January 15th, 1865, by a strong fleet under Admiral Porter co-operating with 
a land force under General Terry. 

Sherman's march through the Carolinas was slower and more difficult 
than his march from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of follow 
the river courses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, 
S. C. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
almost destroyed by flames from the bj^rning cotton which the fleeing Con¬ 
federates had fired. Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating John¬ 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle at Bentonville 
(March 16th). At Goldsboro, which he reached March 23rd he was joined 
by Schofield with a part of Thomas' army and Terry's force from Fort Fisher. 
His force now numbered ninety thousand men. While Sherman was slowly 
closing in on Johnston, the Union cavalry leader Stoneman made a successful 
raid in western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lee off from any possible 
railway communication with the west. 

THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

Grant divided the Army of the Potomac into three corps under Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick. Of this army numbering now all told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in immediate charge, Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought from the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant's own plan for overcoming Lee was 
by means of hard blows rather than by manoeuvring. His motto was con¬ 
tinuous hammering." ^^His belief," says Dodge, ^ seems to have been that 
skilful tactics exhibited weakness. Other and greater soldiers have^ for a 
time been subject to this delusion. He was to discover his error in his first 
clash of arms." 

The Union army crossed the Rapidan May 4th, 1864, and entered the 
heavily wooded region near Chancellorsville known as the Wilderness. Fight¬ 
ing began at once, for Lee, who knew well the ground, saw his advantage in 
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attacking his adversary where his superior numbers could not be used to the 
best advantage. The battle of the Wilderness was fought on May 5th and 
6th. No tactical movements of any account were possible owing to the 
nature of the coimtry, and the conflict resolved itself into a series of discon¬ 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and the slaughter terrific, but at 
the end of two days’ struggle nothing had been decided. Grant had lost over 
seventeen thousand men, including General Wadsworth. Lee’s loss was 
slightly over twelve thousand. 

Grant having come to the conclusion that little good could come of ham¬ 
mering Lee as he stood, next attempted a flank movement toward Spott- 
sylvania Court House. But Lee was there before him. Every day there was 
severe fighting. On the Union side General Sedgwick was killed. On the 
Confederate side their dashing cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, fell in conflict 
with Sheridan’s cavalry. “I mean to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” stubbornly wrote Grant. The battle of Spottsylvania proper took 
place on May 10th and 12th, both armies resting on the 11th. It exhibited 
some of the most furious assaults and desperate defences of all the war. The 
Wdest fighting took place on the 12th as a result of Hancock’s repeated 
attempts to take the Confederate’s salient. Of this remarkable struggle 
Elson” writes “He succeeded, and captured four thousand men after great 
slaughter on each side. Five desiderate, fruitless efforts the Confederates 
made to retake the position. One of these General Lee started to lead in 
person, but his men refused to advance till he went back beyond the danger 
line. At a point known as 'the death angle,’ the hand to hand fighting 
which continued till midnight, was equal to any ever known in war. Men 
fought from the top of heaps of dead men till their own bodies were added to 
the pile, and others came to take their placra. Not a tree or a sapling was 
left alive or standing. One tree nearly two feet in diameter was literally cut 
in two by musket balls.” The losseg in the two days’ battle were about equal, 
footing up to the terrible total of thirty-six thousand. Yet like the battle of 
the Wilderness its result was undecided. 

For a week the hostile armies lay quiet, exhausted by their terrific strug¬ 
gle. On May 21st Grant again moved forward by his left toward Richmond. 
The two armies again came face to face on almost the exact ground where 
the battle of Gaines’ Mill had been fought two years before. Lee had posted 
his army in a practically impregnable position with his centre at Cold Har¬ 
bor, and from this position Grant with almost incredible lack of discretion 
attempted to dislodge him. There could have been but one result. The 
Union columns were mowed down like grain before the reaper. In a little 
over a half hour more than seven thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
the ground. The Confederate loss was very small. All'military critics agree 
that this assault was the greatest error in all Grant’s military career, a judg¬ 
ment, the justness of which he himself acknowledges*in his Memoirs. Grant 
now abandoned his plan of' a direct advance on Richmond and proposed to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Confederate capital 
from the south.“ 

The object of Giunt’s overland campaign was to capture or to destroy 
Lee’s army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in 
five weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd 
corps alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the 
Rappahannock. The full significance of this is apparent when the force of 
each army at the inception of the campaign is called to mind. Grant had 
numbered one hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventy 
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thousand. This fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undertaken 
without the aid of that skill which Grant knew well how to employ, though 
he neglected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he suc¬ 
ceeded measurably. Whenever he attacked all along the line, he failed 
utterly. 

Criticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or eminent services 
of General Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonaparte. That he was 
unable to put an end to the struggle by means less costly in lives and material, 
if not indeed by some brilliant feat of arms, cannot detract from the praise 
actually his due for determined, imflinching courage. It rather adds to 
the laurels of Lee. It cannot be asserted that any other Northern general 
could here have accomplished more against the genius of Lee. And it was 
Grant who, in the face of the gravest diflo-culties political and military, was 
able to hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the 
North which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success now all 
but won. But his truest adbinirers admit Cold Harbor to have been a griev¬ 
ous mistake. And all who appreciate at its solid worth Grant^s ability as 
a leader regret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to 
employ the full resources he so abundantly possessed. 

THE SINKING OF THE ALABAMA 

A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the 
United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 19th, 
1864. Among the vessels preying upon American commerce three English- 
built cruisers had been pre-eminent, the Alabama^ Florida, and Georgia, The 
last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at sea. 

The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Semmes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailed out of Cher¬ 
bourg to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of each were about 
equal. The armament of each was what the English considered the best for 
war vessels of that size. They were typical craft. The Alabama was an 
English vessel, mounting English guns and carrying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vessel with American guns, and out of one hundred 
and sixty officers and men all but eleven were American-born citizens. ^ Both 
were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her chain cables over the sides to 
protect her engines. 

It was a fair fight, but of short duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was 
the more deliberate and proved very destructive. The Alabama surrendered 
within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was picked up in the water 
by an English vessel, and escaped capture. The loss of the Alabama was 
about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
opponent's fire, only three men were wounded.^ 

In its two years' career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty- 
nine merchant vessels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 

Sheridan's Shenandoah campaign (1864) 

While the North was coming slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacri¬ 
fices of Grant's Wilderness campaign, the chief interest in the war in the east 
centred in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee 
sent General Jubal A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was 
in sight of the capitol's dome and might have captured the city, but while 
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he hesitated the city was reinforced. He then turned up the valley and 
on July 30th one of his detachments crossed_ into Pennsylvania and burned 
Chambersburg. At this juncture Grant appointed Sheridan to the conamand 
of the Union forces in the Shenandoah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad¬ 
ing army. Sheridan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, 
after some manoeuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter’s losses reaching three thousand six hundred. Three 
days later he won another victory at Fisher’s Hill, Early’s loss being twelve 
hundred. 

Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. 
Early continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Union 
advance. On October 19th Sheridan’s army was at Cedar Creek, but he him¬ 
self was absent, having been called to Washington some days before for a 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, which was 
made so unexpectedly and with such impetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their camps. Their retreat almost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Sheridan, who made his famous 
ride from “Winchester fifteen miles away” which T. Buchanan Reade has 
immortalised in verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were rallied 
and re-formed, and in turn Early was forced from the field he had almost 
won. Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Sheridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah valley and northern Virginia 
were virtually free from hostihties during the rest of the war. 

WAE-TIMB politics: LINCOLN’S RE-ELECTION 

m 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter had for the moment practically wiped 
out all party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. 
The powerful democratic party that? had been for half a century the greatest 
political organisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 
of the Lincoln administration’s purely military measures the democratic 
loaders either agreed to or acquiesced in. But they early found a plausible 
issue in the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the series of arbitrary 
arrests that followed. Congress in ratifying the president’s action and ex¬ 
tending his power added to his great authority as commander-in-chief that 
of a military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some prominent 
republicans, and by the democrats were made the subject of the bitterest 
criticism. 

It was not long before the democrats found other things to criticise, such 
as corruption in the letting of army contracts, favoritism in military appoint¬ 
ments, and undue extravagance in expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and largely increased its congressionM representation. 
The passage of the Conscription Act by congress in March, 1863, was followed 
by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and other cities took the 
form of armed opposition, suppressed only after the use of military force 
and considerable loss to life and property. 

Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or “copperheads” as 
they were called by their opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. 
In canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 
his denunciations of the administration were so extreme that it was deter¬ 
mined by General Burnside to arrest him for incendiary utterances. He 
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was therefore arrested, tried, and found guilty of “declaring didoyal senti¬ 
ments” and was sentenced to confinement during the war. TJis finding 
Lincoln commuted to banishment to the Confederacy. Vallandigham event¬ 
ually escaped to Canada. While there he was named as the democratic 
candidate for governor of Ohio but was overwhelmingly defeated by John 

^^°Mth the approach of the presidential election of 1864 there developed 
within the republican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln s renomination. 
Thaddeus Stevens, William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, and others openly 
favoured Chase. Popular sentiment, however, was all with the president, 
and his renomination was secured without^ opposition. Andrew Jemnson 
of Tennessee was named for vice-president with the idea of favouring bouth- 
ern unionists and proving to the world that the war was not a sectional 

A^roup of radical republicans, however, placed John C. Fremont in nom¬ 
ination. The democratic convention meeting at Chicago, Aiigust 9th, 
1864, nominated General George B. McCleUan for president and George H. 
Pendleton of Ohio for vice-president on a platform that pronounced the war 
a failure and demanded that efforts at once be made to secure peace on the 
basis of a restored Union. McClellan repudiated the declaration that the 
war had proved a failure, but a reaction at once set in in favour of Lincoln. 
Fremont wisely withdrew from the contest. Sheridan’s Shenandoah cam¬ 
paign, Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, and Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay 
were the most powerful campaign arguments. McClellan carried only three 
states, receiving twenty-one electoral votes to two hundred and twelve for 
Lincoln. The people, as Lincoln pithily put it, had decided that it was “ not 
best to swap horses while crossing a stream.” 


PETERSBUEG AND ‘APPOMATTOX 

After the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the James 
river, Grant advanced upon Petersburg. Without attempting a regular 
siege, he posted his army so that he could operate against Richmond at pleas¬ 
ure while keeping his eye on the Confederate works before him. To strengthen 
his own position however he spent some weeks in constructing an elaborate 
system of intrenchments. An attempt made to assault the Confederate 
fortifications, after a mine had been exploded beneath them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with considerable loss. Fighting continued all 
along the line for some months, but with the coming of autumn it grew more 
infrequent and both armies practically suspended hostilities till Spring. 

Meanwhile the condition of Lee’s army was becoming critical. It was 
realised that Richmonci could hold out but little longer and preparations were 
at once made to move the army south to co-operate with Johnston in North 
Carolina. Grairt expected some such move, and late in March, 1865, sent 
Sheridan to gain a'^foothold in the Confederate rear. The result was the 
battle of Five Forks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic¬ 
tory. On the following day a successful general assault was made on Peters¬ 
burg, and on the same evening Lee began the evacuation of Richmond, amidst 
scenes of almost unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered the city on the 
3rd. The only thought of Lee and Davis was now of escape, but Grant had 
determined that they should not get away from him. 

Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed in upon the remnants 
of Lee’s once great army. Ewell, Pickett, and a considerable part of the 
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army were cut off and forced to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox 
and hurried toward Lynchburg only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the 
way. Further resistance appearing useless, nothing was left but surrender, 
and on April 9th he sent a white flag to Grant asking terms of surrender. 
The two commanders met at Appomattox Court House. The terms offered 
by Grant and accepted by Lee provided for the release of officers and men 
on parole, not to take up arms against the United States, the officers to retain 
their side arms, baggage, and horses. The captures and desertions of the 
past week had so reduced Lee’s force that only 28,231 were surrendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 
southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On May 26th, 
with General Kirby Smith’s surrender of the last Confederate army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in America came to an end. 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 

While the North was thrilling with joy at Lee’s surrender, and while both 
North and South were beginning to breathe with relief that the great strug¬ 
gle was near its close, the one man who more than any other was responsible 
for the preservation of the Union was stricken down by the hand of an assassin. 
On the night of April 14th, 1865, while watching the performance of a play 
at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, President Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, who was concerned in a plot to murder all the chief officials 
of the government. He died shortly after seven o’clock the following morning 
and was buried at his home at Springfield, Illinois, on May 4th. Never before 
in the history of the nation had the people so^generally, so sincerely mourned 
the death of any man. To the president’s nobility and greatness of character, 
his close friend and associate, John G. Nicolay, pays this tribute 

'^The declaration of Independetice was his political chart and inspira¬ 
tion. He acknowledged a universal equality of human rights. He had 
unchanging faith in self-government. Yielding and accommodating in 
non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm in a principle or position deliber¬ 
ately taken. ^Let us have faith that right makes might,’ he said, ^and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.’ 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the very basis of his character; his 
world-wide humanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of his second inaugural: 
^With malice toward none, with charity for all’ His nature was deeply 
religious, but he belonged to no denomination; he had faith in the eternal 
justice and boundless mercy of Providence, and made the golden rule of 
Christ his practical creed. History must accord him a i;are sagacity in guid¬ 
ing a great people through the perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable 
singleness of aim, a skilful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden 
moment to free his nation from the incubus of slavery, faithful adherence to 
law, and conscientious moderation in the use of power^ a lining personal 
example of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 
indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated and directed dangerously 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of peace 
and constitutional authority to his country, and the gift of liberty to four 
millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortunes, rising with every 
opportunity, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he not only 
proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal benefactor 
of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilisation will hold his 
name in perpetual honour.’’^ 
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SCHOULER^S ESTIMATE OF LINCOLN^ 

There lies the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen!'' said 
Stanton, in tears, at this president's death-couch; and, probably, for a eulogy 
so brief no fitter one could have been pronounced. Well did that stern sub¬ 
ordinate—headstrong, impulsive, born to be unpopular — realize how much 
of his own splendid opportunity and success in achieving he owed to that 
generous and genial direction. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the great rulers of mankind in other ages and countries; it is enough to 
take him in his most admirable adaptation to the age and country in which 
his destiny was cast. He clearly understood the thirty millions of Americans 
over whom he had been placed by the people's choice, and the tremendous task 
given him by his Maker to be accomplished. Lincoln was not a profound 
scholar, but his mind was acute and his logical faculties clear and active; he 
had a lawyer's self-culture to comprehend the relations of republican society; 
he had studied American political history and problems of government, and 
no one understood better his country's institutions, state and national, in 
their practical workings. He had fair public experience, besides; and his 
excellence as an administrator in affairs lay in his consummate tact and skill 
as a manager and director of political forces under the complex and com¬ 
posite system of this American government. Though not among the chief 
founders of the new national party which brought him into the presidency, 
he promptly came forward as one of its leaders, and once placed in direction, 
he guided it confidently for the rest of his life, unapproachable as chieftain 
and popular inspirer. As president of the United States he harnessed together 
the greatest intellects of tnis pa^ty—statesmen diverse as the winds in temper 
and sentiment—^better capable than himself to push forward the car of legis¬ 
lation or handle the multifarious details of executive work; and he held the 
reins over them with infinite considerateness and discretion, conciliating, 
assuaging rivalries, maintaining good humour, and encouraging each to his 
greatest work. He kept his cabinet in the closest touch with congress, and 
both cabinet and congress in generous accord with public opinion, which last 
he carefully watched and tilled like a good gardener, planting seed, nurtur¬ 
ing the growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper time, the ripe fruit. Raw 
haste, the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided; 
yet he sowed and cultivated, ^d, once again, while conducting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national integrity, he was yet highly regardful of state 
pride and state magistracy, seeking not suppression but assistance; and the 
harshest military rigour he ever exercised over state rebellion was tempered 
by clemency, forgiveness, and compassion. Not an insurgent common¬ 
wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reconstruct, save 
through the spontaneous aid of its own recognised inhabitants and such 
native and natural leaders of the jurisdiction as were found available. The 
armed potency, aliQ.ost unexampled, which Lincoln exercised through four 
distressful years, was always exercised unselfishly and as a patriot, in the 
name and for the welfare of the real constitutional government which he 
^presented, and for the permanent welfare of the whole American people. 
Jxarely leaving and never going far from the nation's capital during that entire 
period, he there came in contact with people from all parts of the land— 
soldiers and civilians, men, women, and children, and by his rare person- 
a ty, m whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 

MpftI Scliouler’s History of the United States, by permission of Dodd, 

Mead and Company. Copyright, 1899, by James Schouler.] • ’ ^ 
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blended, he dispelled unfavourable prejudice and endeared himself gradually 
to all classes of the people, at the same time giving reassurance as of one 
genuine, self-possessed, and trustworthy, who knew well his responsibilities 
and was capable of exercising them. 

The fame of Abraham Lincoln, enhanced by the deep pity felt for his 
sad and sudden taking-off — the martyrdom of a misconception — has 
reached the stars, and will spread and endure so long as human rights and 
human freedom are held sacred. For Americans his name is imperishably 
joined with that of Washington, under the designation “ Father,which 
no others yet have borne — the one saviour and founder; the other, preserver 
and liberator. Washington’s work was as completely finished as one great 
human life could make it; and had Lincoln been spared to the end of the 
presidency for which he was re-chosen, the capstone to his monument would 
surely have been inscribed Reconciler.” For no man of his times could 
so wisely and powerfully, or would so earnestly have applied himself to the 
compassionate task of binding together the broken ligaments of national 
brotherhood and infusing through the body politic once more the spirit of 
common harmony and content. Nothing but the clouds of false prejudice 
and rumour could anywhere have obscured or prevented the rays of so warm¬ 
ing and regenerating a personal influence./ 








CHAPTER XI 


THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 


BY FREDERICK: ROBERTSON JONES, PH.D. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINCOLN 

The period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Period is usually made to apply, though somewhat indefinitely, to three 
administrations: that of Andrew Johnson and the two terms of Ulysses S. 
Grant. It was then that the great economic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wrought by the war was partly repaired'^and the former governments of the 
subdued states were in a measure restored. Nevertheless, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that during the continuance of the whole war the federal gov¬ 
ernment was occupied with the question, What is to be done with the re¬ 
volted states when the fortunes of war shall have put their fate in our hands 

During the first part of the war it was generally understood that the 
seceding states would be restored to their former status—that it would be a 
process of restoration rather than one of reconstruction. The slavery question, 
however, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among the people, 
which in turn was soon reflected in congress. To restore the old governments 
under their former constitutions, however, meant the continuance of slavery, 
and this, in the light-of subsequent developments, became impossible. The 
whole question, therefore, soon resolved itself into an attempt to make recon¬ 
struction along the lines of the elimination of slavery, square as nearly as 
possible with restoration. It was an attempt to reconcile two unreconcilable 
theories; the elimination of slavery from the social and constitutional fabric 
of the revolted states meant reconstruction of that fabric, and reconstruction 
was totally incompatible with restoration. People, congress, and president 
could not agree as to the means of attaining that object. Out of this mass 
of conflicting councils there gradually evolved, however, a scheme which later 
became known as the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. This plan was put 
into operation before the close of the war in those states that had been wrested 
from the Confederacy. 

In his first inaugural address President Lincoln made the following signifi¬ 
cant statement: '^It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances 
to that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any state or 
states against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revo¬ 
lutionary, according to circumstances. I therefore consider that, in view of 
the constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken.^^ 

This paragraph states succinctly President Lincoln’s view of the status 
of the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the beginning of his 
administration but as he maintained it to the end of his life. This view 
soon led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the 
senate and Henry Winter Davis and Stevens in the house. 

No sooner, however, had Congress given its official stamp to the president’s 
theory than a radical departure from it made its appearance in that body. 
February 11th, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in the senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows: 

Resolved, That any vote of secession or other act by which any state 
may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the constitution within 
its territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and when 
maintained by force it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all 
rights under the constitution, while the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfeiture of all those functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence of the state as a body politic, so that from that time 
forward the territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress, as 
other territory, and the state being, according to the language of the law, 
felo de se, ceases to exist.” ^ This was the first attempt to force upon con¬ 
gress the policy of vcb metis. 

In a speech before the house of represent^^jtives, January 8th, 1863, Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, placed this view upon the grounds of expediency, 
not upon constitutional groimds. ^^They will find,” he said, ^^that they 
cannot execute the constitution in tfie seceding states ; that it is a total nullity 
there, and that this war must be carried on upon principles wholly indepen¬ 
dent of it. They will find that they must treat those states now outside of 
the Union as conquered provinces and settle them with new men, and drive 
the present rebels as exiles from this comitry.” ^ 

The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the procla¬ 
mation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to congress with his annual 
message, in which he says: 

“I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, do proclaim, declare, 
and make known to all persons who have directly or by implication partici¬ 
pated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full 
pardon is hereby granted to them and each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property* cases where rights of 
third parties shall have intervened, and upon the cqndition that every such 
person shall take and subscribe an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oath inviolate, and which oath shall be registered for permanent preser¬ 
vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following' to wit. And I do 
further proclaim, declare, and make known that whenever, in any of the 
states of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such state at the pres¬ 
idential election of the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid and not having since violated it 


^ Congressional Globe, 730 , 737 . 


2 Congressional Globe, 243 . 
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and being a qualified voter by the election law of the state existing imme¬ 
diately before the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall re¬ 
establish a state government which shall be republican, and in no wise con¬ 
travening said oath, such shall be recognised as the true government of the 
state, and the state shall receive thereunder the benefits of the constitutional 
provision which declares that ^ the United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and, on application of the legislature, or the exec¬ 
utive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence/ 

And, for the same reason, it may be proper to further say that whether 
members sent to congress from any state shall be admitted to seats, consti¬ 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respective houses, and not to any extent 
with the executive; . . . and while the mode presented is the best the execu¬ 
tive can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be understood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable/’ ^ 

There were thus, shortly after the beginning of the war, two plans of recon¬ 
struction in the field, the Presidential Plan and the Congressional Plan. The 
government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at the 
same time surely^ from one to the other. That is to say, from the doctrine 
that a state is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its 
mere motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rights under the constitution of the United States.” How this change of 
attitude towards the seceding states was brought about is, in fact, the larger 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 
to consider its constitutional limitations. 

The application of the Presidential Plan to actual conditions brought 
forth not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Congress looked 
upon it as a usurpation of its own sacr^ powers, and many people, to the 
extent that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultra-constitu¬ 
tional. The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, 
of^ personal and party aggrandisement—all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone; they came from republican 
sources as well. February 15th, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, 
reported a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the purpose of 
which was clearly set forth in its title: “ To guarantee to certain states whose 
governments have been usurped or overthrown, a republican form of govern¬ 
ment.” 2 The bill was intended to give effect to Article IV, section 4, of 
the federal constitution, and represented an attempt to harmonise the con¬ 
flicting views of the different factions of the republican party with regard to 
the status of the seceding states and their relation to the federal government. 

The bill finally passed both house and senate (July 2nd) without modifica¬ 
tion and went to^the president for his approval. There it was subjected to a 
pocket veto—congress having adjourned sine die before the expiration of 
the ten days allowed the president by the constitution in which to sign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 

On the 8th of July (1864) following, the president issued a proclama¬ 
tion, in which he stated that the bill had been presented to him for his approval 
^Tess than one hour before the sine die adjournment” of the session. That, 
while “unprepared by a formal approval” of the bill to be “inflexibly com- 

i McPherson’s Political History of the United States during the Rehellion, pp. 147,148. 

5 Congressional Globe, 3,448, July 1st, 1864, and H. R., 244. 
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mitted to any single plan for restoration’^; and, while also unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and governments already adopted and installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana” should be “ set aside and held for naught, thereby 
repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens” who had set up the same as to 
further effort, or “ to declare constitutional competency in congress to abolish 
slavery in the states” (hoping, at the same time, that a constitutional amend¬ 
ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might be adopted)—^never¬ 
theless, he was “fully satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill, as one very proper for the loyal people of any state choosing to 
adopt it.” Furthermore, that he was at all times prepared to “give the 
executive aid and assistance to any such people, so soon as military resistance 
to the United States” should have been suppressed in any such state, and 
the people thereof should have “sufficiently returned to their obedience to 
the constitution and the laws of the United States.” That, in such cases, 
military governors would be appointed with “directions to proceed accord¬ 
ing to the bill.” This proclamation was, in effect, serving notice that he 
would proceed according to his own plan of reconstruction, and would adopt 
that embodied in the dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed 
advisable.^ 

This proclamation created a furor among the adherents of the Congres¬ 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protest was issued signed by Henry Winter 
Davis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator A¥ade, who had 
reported it in the senate. The proclamation was declared to be “a document 
unknown to the laws and constitution of the United States” and a “grave 
executive usurpation.” 

A final attempt to pass the Reconstructioi^Bill through congress failed on 
the 22nd of February, 1864, and the session closed on the 4th of March, thus 
leaving the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction, for the time being, the sole 
possessor of the field. % 

Tennessee was the first of the seceding states sufficiently under the control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an attempt at reor¬ 
ganisation. By the 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the 
state, was occupied by the federal army. Prior to that event (February 
22nd), and, in fact, in anticipation of it, General Grant had issued an order 
annulling the jurisdiction of state courts and placing the adjudication of cases 
in the hands of the authorities duly established by the United States govern¬ 
ment. West Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under¬ 
standing that it would be restored to a normal government as soon as con¬ 
ditions warranted it. The president then appointed Senator Andrew John¬ 
son, of Tennessee, military governor with the rank ^of brigadier-general. 
Johnson was a former governor of Tennessee and became Lincoln’s successor 
in the presidency. “Tennessee,” said Johnson, “is,not out of the Union, 
never has been, and never will bo out. The bonds of the constitution and 
the federal power will always prevent that. This government is perpetual; 
provision is made for reforming the government and miending the consti¬ 
tution, and admitting’ states into the Union; not for letting them out of it. 
The United States sends an agent or a military governor, whichever you please 
to call him, to aid you in restoring your government. Whenever you desire, 
in good faith, to restore civil authority, you can do so, and a proclamation 
for an election will be issued as speedily as it is practicable to hold one.” 

By 3.864 the state executive committee of the republican party deemed 

^For text of proclamation, see Scott, Reconstruction During the Civil War, A'ppendix C. 
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conditions ripe for summoning a convention of the people. The convention 
met on the 9th of January, 1864, and exceeded its instructions by itself sub¬ 
mitting to the people amendments abolishing slavery, and prohibiting the 
legislature from making any law recognising the_ right of property m man. 
A full state ticket was nominated by the convention, including W. G. Brown- 
low for governor. The ticket was elected without opposition. The legis¬ 
lature met at Nashville on the 3rd of April, and two days later ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution. The fact that the election was 
held according to the state law of 1852 is evidence of the intention of the 
federal authorities to restore the ancient government of the state except to the 
extent that it recognised slavery as an institution. 

January 20th, 1864, General Steele, the military commander of Arkansas, 
was ordered to hold an election on March 28th, for the election of a gov¬ 
ernor. The amended constitution was adopted at the polls and a governor 
and state and county officials were elected. When the legislature assembled 
two United States senators were chosen. 

A military governor, George F. Shepley, was appointed for Louisiana in 
1862. Little or no progress was made under this organisation. ^ None was 
made, in fact, until the president took the matter of reconstruction entirely 
into his own hands. This marks the change from the old faction of restoring 
the governments in the same condition as they were before the rebellion to 
the open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Through 
General Banks, on January 8th, 1864, an election of state officers was ordered 
by proclamation to take place February 22nd. These officers were to con¬ 
stitute the civil government of the state, under the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, except so much a^ relate to slavery. September 5th the new 
constitution emancipating the slaves and prohibiting property in man forever 
■was adopted, and the government was organised on the 3rd of October. Five 
congressmen were chosen and members ofthe legislature, and later two United 
States senators. The senators and representatives were not admitted. This 
reconstruction of liOuisiana in 1864 was the first instance of the kind under 
the plan set forth in the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The beginning of the year 1865 ushered in many events that were clearly 
indicative of an early close of the war. In the mean time, however, the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution, forever abolishing slavery, had 
been accepted by congress in January, though it was not proclaimed by the 
secretary of state until the 18th of December, after having been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states. On the 4th of March, upon the occasion of his 
second inauguration, Lincoln spoke the following truly great words: '^With 
malice toward none; wdth charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the ri^t, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation's wound^; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for ms \yidow and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations.^^ ^ But Lincoln's 
last public address was delivered on the evening of the 11th of April before 
a great miiltitiide of people gathered about the White House, to convey their 
congratulations to the president and to signify their joy at the sure prospect of 
peace.^ it was ms last public utterance, likewise, upon the subject of recon- 
^ criticisms levelled at his policy towards it as practically 
Louisiana. ^ It sums up very aptly his theory of reconstruction 
c s inoi 1 ed by the experience of his first term in the presidential office: 


^ A. Lincoln, Complete Vol. II, pp, 656, 657. 
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are all agreed that the seceded states, so called, are out of their 
proper practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get them 
into the proper practical relation.” Voicing the optimism which always was 
so pronounced an element of his mental equipment, Lincoln went on to say 
that he believed this could be accomplished far better without ever raising 
the question as to whether these states had or had not been out of the 
Union, He urged that everyone should join in restoring the practical 
relations throughout the Union, each man allowing to his neighbour the 
indulgence of a personal opinion on the subject, but not permitting that 
personal opinion to interfere with the practical working of the new scheme of 
reorganisation.^ 

No words could express greater common-sense than is found in this informal 
address. The question as to whether the states had ever been “ out of the 
Union,” he considered as academic ; as bad when taken as the basis of a 
controversy,” as ^^good for nothing at all”; as merely a pernicious abstrac¬ 
tion”; as practically an immaterial question, that could have no other effect 
^Hhan the mischievous one of dividing our friends.” He frankly acknowl¬ 
edged that if his plan of reconstruction, then in practical operation in Louisi¬ 
ana, failed, he would withdraw it and try another plan. 

Three days later~-on the evening of the 14th—Lincoln was assassinated. 
The assassin entered the box at the theatre where Lincoln was seated with a 
party of friends, and shot the President with a pistol The stricken man 
lost consciousness immediately, and died a few hours later. The ejBFect of 
this blow upon the national mind can be better imagined than described. 
^^The country had now to traverse an unexj^lored sea, with its unknown 
currents, without chart to point out rocks and shallows, and in ignorance, of 
course, of what new storms might rise.” ^ “ With the ship barely over the bar,” 
said the London Spectatorj the pilqt falls dead upon the deck, and it must 
be well, but the sailors may be pardoned if for the moment they feel as if the 
harbour would never be attained.” 

Wc can say with considerable degree of assurance that, had Lincoln lived, 
he would easily have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have readily defeated the faction that had arisen against him under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already triumphed over the protest of Wade 
and Davis. He was master of the situation, and had he been left to com¬ 
mand it, there is every reason to believe that the faction which disturbed 
him a few days before his death would have been crushed.” ^ The assassin^s 
pistol had deprived the Southerners of their kindest and most powerful friend. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHNSON 

Cn the day after the assassination of President Lincoln—at eleven o^clock 
on the morning of the 15th—^Andrew Johnson took the iDath of office. In 
answer to the question as to what policy would be pursued, he replied that 
it must be left for developimmt as the administration progressed, and that 
his own past course in connection with the rebellion would have to be regarded 
as a guarantee for the future. “I know it is easy, gentlemen,” he said to a 
delegation from New Hampshire, “for anyone who is so disposed to acquire 

^ A . Lincoln, Complete Worhs^, Vol. II, pp, 073-675. 

^ Henry Wilson, Hue and Fall oj the Slave Power in America, Vol. Ill, p. 589. 

^ Pollard, The Lost Cause Regained, p. 05. 
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a reputation for clemency and mercy. But the public good imperatively 
requires a just discrimination in the exercise of these qualities. The American 
people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a crime. It 
must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It must not 
be excused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be overlooked and forgiven.” 

Many were disposed to regard his advancement to the presidency at that 
particular juncture as but another evidence of providential favour, if not of 
divine interposition, by which the nation was to be saved from what many 
feared might prove Mr. Lincoln’s ill-timed leniency and misplaced confidence.^ 
Johnson now found himself face to face with the great problem of reconstruc¬ 
tion. His view of this momentous question seems to have been substantially 
much like that of Lincoln, but there was a wide difference between the char¬ 
acters of the two men. Johnson had not a “ touch of Lincoln’s genius for 
understanding and persuading men,” and was at the same time sadly lacking 
in tact and discretion. Woodrow Wilson^ points out that Johnson was as 
humble in origin as Lincoln himself. But, unlike Lincoln, he to the last 
retained his native roughness. He had not the full confidence even of the 
party that elected him. It was not forgotten that he had once been a 
democrat; he had even been sent as democratic senator from Tennessee. 
His sympathies were with the South in regard to almost every question 
except the one salient one of their attitude toward the Union. In every¬ 
thing short of this, he held that the state had the right to local sovereignty, 
and his opinions were both arbitrary and stubborn. He was sure to 
exasperate his opponents in putting forth his views. 

He declined to seek the advice or congress in the embarrassment of his posi¬ 
tion, and subjected himself, jn a large measure, to the counsel and influence 
of his cabinet. This was particulaiiy significant inasmuch as he had made 
no changes in this body since Lincoln’s death. Probably Mr. William H. 
Seward, the secretary of state, exerted more influence over the president 
than any other member of the cabinet. Mr. Blaine holds, that by his argu¬ 
ments and by his eloquence Mr. Seward “ completely captivated the president. 
He effectually persuaded him that a policy of anger and hate and vengeance 
could lead only to evil results,” and that the president was gradually influ¬ 
enced by Mr. Seward’s arguments, though their whole tenor was against his 
strongest predilections and against his pronounced and public conamittals to a 
policy directly the reverse of that to which he was now, almost imperceptibly 
to himself, yielding assent. He points out that the president had completely 
changed his point of view within a few weeks. No longer ago than April he 
had declared himself in favour of “ the halter for intelligent, influential 
traitors.” He had again and again used language of similar import, 
advocating the arrest, conviction, and execution of traitors. But he was now 
brought over to the opposite point of view, and he was ready to advocate the 
policy of reconstruction that did not contemplate the indictment of a single 
traitor or the^arrest of a single participant in the rebellion, with the sole 
exception of such as might be suspected of personal complicity in the con¬ 
spiracy that led to the assassination of Lincoln,—an exception that merely 
implied a willingness to further the ends of ordinary justice contemplated by 
the criminal law.® 

Oil the 29th of May two decisive steps were taken in the work of recon¬ 
struction. Both steps proceeded on the theory that every act needful for 

’ H. Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, Vol. Ill, pp. 593, 594. 

* Wilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 257, 258. 

’ J. G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, Vol. II, pp. 67, 68. 
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tlie relmbilitation of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execu- 
first step taken was the issuance of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
nd Pardon to all persons who have, directly or indirectly, participated in 
the existing rebellion.” Thirteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
iroiri the benefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the jfirst six were nearly 

Identical with those excepted in President Lincoln’s proclamation of December 
otn, 1863. r 


middle of July, three months after the assassination of Lincoln, 
the whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamations ap- 
pomted governors also for all the states but four. For the reconstruction of 
Virginia, Louisiana, Ai-kansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were made, 
The “ Piorpont government,” with headquarters at Alexandria, was recognised 
as the legitimate government of Virginia. A course very similsT to that 
adopted in Virginia was followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

The voters in those states who were qualified under the proclamation to 
do so at once held constitutional conventions and created governments more 
or less squaring with Johnson’s idea of a republican form of government 
within the meaning of the constitution. This was done in every state, except 
Tc;xas, by the autumn of 1865, and senators and representatives were elected 
ready to apply for admission to congress as soon as that body should assemble. 
Wh(m congress assembled, however, on the 4th of December, it was m no 
mood to consider favom-ably these new state governments. The unfavourable 
attitude was, in a measure, due to certain laws passed by those governments 
which scicrncd to have in view the direct pm-pose of keeping the negroes in 
“involuntary servitude.” The South looked with apprehension upon the 
liberty accorded a “labouring, landless, homeless class.” Consequently, a 
numlxu- of the “ reconstructed” governments—especially Mississippi and South 
(Carolina—had passed statutes restraining the freedmen in matters relating 
to (>mploymcut, labour contracts, anc|,vagrancy. To the Southern legislatures 
tlu^se r(!st,raints were considered reasonable enough, but to congress they 
wc'.r(' lookcid upon as evidences of bad faith. These circumstances made con- 
gr(«.s t lui nK)re willing to listen to those who advocated a more radical policy 
of rcconstnuition, having as their professed object the complete submission 
of th<; Houlluini states to the will of the federal government. According to 
tlu^ views of those who advocated this radical policy, resistance to the laws 
and conslitiitioxr of the United States had resulted in the suspension of all 
f(‘(i(!ra] law in so far as the rebellious states were concerned. Furthermore, 
tii.at, law did not revive in those states until congress declared it in force 
aftm- tlu^ conditions incident to its revival had been complied with satisfac¬ 
torily. In bri(T, congress would rehabilitate the states when and in the 
nuin'ncr it jjeased. 

'riu; prac,(,ical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of “ Thorough.” Congress‘assembled in December 
with mon; t ban a two-thirds majority in both houses. The temper of congress 
was shown immediately upon organising. The names of all the states that 
h:i(i .scccdcal wcu'e omitted from the roll-call. 

On the dOl.h of April a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso¬ 
lution emboclyiiig a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It was 
( esitrned to nrotect the rights of the negroes of the South, and fix the basis of 
representation in congress. This resolution was concurred in by the two 
hou.se.s of congre.ss, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the proper mim- 


' I'or text, see McPherson’s History of the Reconstruction, pp. 9, 10. 
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ber of states became the Fourteenth Amendment. It made ^^all 
born or naturalised in the United States, and subject to the jurisdictioi 
of/^ citizens both of the United States and of the several states of th< 
dence. It provided for a "reduction of the congressional representa 
any state that should deny the franchise to male citizens of voting a 
likewise excluded from federal office those who had served the Conf( 
until congress should pardon them, and likewise invalidated all d( 
obligations incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave. Pi 
Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent a message to c 
on the 22nd of June expressing his disapproval of it. 

But this was not the first clash between the president and congrej 
February 6th, 1866, congress passed a bill establishing a second Free 
Bureau, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1865, having limited the exisi 
the “bureau” to one year. The first act had given the bureau rath 
authority to assist the liberated slaves in finding means of subsistei 
in helping them to secure their new privileges and immunities. The 
bill increased these powers greatly and made it a penal offence, tria 
punishable by federal military tribunals, to attempt to interfere with 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. The president 
this bill, February 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutions 
antees in that no person by our organic code should be deprived of life, 
or property without due process of law, and that taxation should n 
imposed without representation. February 21st, the bill was again pi 
its passage, but^ failed to become a law—not having secured the m 
two-thirds vote in the senate.. There were still some republicans in c 
who did not see fit to break with the president, at least openly. Ti 
Freedmen^s Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much milder documer 
did not make violations of the proposed law a criminal offence. N6 
less, July 16th the president vetoed the bill, and congress promptly rep 
the very same day the veto message was received. 

In March, 1866, congress had sent to the president for his approv 
“ to protect all persons in the United States in their civil rights, and 
the means of their vindication.” This was the first Civil Rights Bi] 
president vetoed it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April c 
passed it over his veto. The president's veto was accompanied by t 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both unwise and ii 
of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the bi 
point between the president and congress. The president accepted th 
and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction with 
assistance. 

The president might yet have carried with him a considerable f( 
had he showed the slightest tact and good judgment. His friend 
republicans and^denrocrats, called a convention, at which they made a 
stration of loyalty fb the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. But ^ 
took this show of support as a warrant for making violent speeches 
congress and acting in a most intemperate manner generally. The fall 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for congress. The republican r 
in the next house would be as large as in the present one. Congrei 
together in December determined to curb the president and to fo 
means by which the recalcitrant Southern states, that had rejected th 
teenth Amendnient, could be made to accept it. Besides the ten S 
states included in the rebellion, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland ha 
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against the amendment. Tennessee was the only geographically Southern 
state that voted for it. Meanwhile, however, President Johnson, although 
thus obstructed in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Southern 
states, had continued issuing proclamations. On the 2nd of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the state of war ended, and civil authority 
existing throughout the United States. Later, he issued an amnesty proc¬ 
lamation, modifying that of May 29th, 1865, wherein thirteen extensive 
classes of persons were altogether excepted and excluded from the benefits 
thereof,” so that ^Hhe full and beneficent pardon conceded” in that procla¬ 
mation should be opened and further extended.” 

But all this was to go for naught before the high-handed congressional pro¬ 
gramme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
congress. Congress then proceeded to carry out its policy of thorough” 
with regard to reconstruction. The Tenure of Office Act was passed over 
the president’s veto, March 2nd, 1867—thus making the executive power of 
appointment to and removal from office subject to the approval of the 
senate. Then, by a rider to the Appropriation Bill, General Grant, already in 
command of the whole military force of the government, wa.s made practi¬ 
cally independent of the president. Johnson was compelled to approve this 
obnoxious rider in order to save the General Appropriation Bill. Congress also 
established imiversal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the president’s 
veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the territories, January 10th, 1867. The 
latter bill became a law by reason of the failure of the president to sign, or 
return it with his objections, within ten days after presentation to him. 
Nebraska was admitted to the Union, March 1st, 1867—Nevada having been 
added to the list of states October 31st, 1864.^ The bill admitting Nebraska 
was passed over the president’s veto. 

All this legislation, however, was little more than paving the way for 
the great Reconstruction Act of M^rch 2nd, 1867, which was ropass(xl the 
same day the president’s veto message was received. This remarkable pic^.cc^ 
of legislation was entitled An act to provide for the more efficient govern¬ 
ment of the rebel states.” Tennessee had already been admitted to r(^pr(v 
sentation and was excluded from the provision of the act. The Southern siahvs 
were to be grouped into five military districts. It was made the duty of the 
president to ^'assign to the command of each of said districts an officer of the 
army, not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a sufficient mil¬ 
itary force to enable such officer to enforce his authority.” These officca-s 
were given full civil and criminal jurisdiction; and all interfereneo muhr 
colour of state authority with the exercise of military authority iin(l(u‘ 
the act was to be null and void. The provisions were made, however, that 
no cruel or unusual punishment was to be inflicted and ho sentence^, of ihtiilx 
was to be carried into effect without the approval of |hc president. Sedition 
5 of the act outlined the process of reconstruction. This process was out¬ 
lined in still greater detail by a Supplemental Reconstruction Act, passed 
March 23rd, 1867. The military commanders were givei? the power to enroll 
in each state, upon oath, all the male citizens of one year’s residence who 
were not disqualified to vote by reason of felony or excluded under the terms 
of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. Then they were to hold a g(^ncral 
election in each state for the purpose of selecting delegates to a state conven¬ 
tion. These conventions were then to frame constitutions extending tlu^ 
franchise to all classes of citizens who had been permitted to vote, for 
delegates—^without restriction as to ^^race, colour, or previous condiliou of 
servitude.” These constitutions wore to conform witli the constitution of 
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the United States 'Un every respect/' and were to be submitted to the same 
body of electors for ratification. If congress passed favourably upon the 
constitution of a state thus submitted, then that state would be admitted to 
representation so soon as its new legislature should ratify the Pourteenth 
Amendment. After these provisions of the act had been complied with, mili¬ 
tary jurisdiction over that state was to cease. It was furthermore provided, 
that until the people of said rebel states shall be by law admitted to repre¬ 
sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil governments which 
may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States at any time to abolish, 
modify, control, or supersede the same." Such was this extraordinary act. 

This act erected in each of the ten states a vice-royal rule outside of the 
constitution. President Johnson summed up his objection to the bill in a 
sentence of his veto message: “I submit to congress whether this measure 
is not, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with¬ 
out authority, in palpable conflict with the plainest provisions of the con¬ 
stitution, and utterly destructive to those great principles of liberty and 
humanity for which our ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic have shed 
so much blood and expended so much treasure." ^ 

“Such was the policy of thorough' to which congress had made up its 
mind. Its practical operation was of course revolutionary in its effects upon 
the Southern governments. The most influential white men were excluded 
fmm voting for the delegates who were to compose the constitutional conven¬ 
tions, while the negroes were all admitted to enrolment. Unscrupulous adven¬ 
turers appeared to act as the leaders of the inexperienced blacks in taking 
possession, first of the conventions, and afterwards of the state governments; 
and in the states where the negroes were most numerous, or their leaders 
most shrewd and unprincipled, an extraordinary carnival of public crime set 
in under the forms of law. Negro majorities gained complete control of the 
state governments, or, rather, negroes constituted the legislative majorities 
and submitted to the unrestrained authority of small and masterful groups of 
white men whom the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Taxes 
were multiplied, whose proceeds vrent for the most part into the pockets of 
these fellows and their confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses 
of debt were piled up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of 
the money borrowed reached the same destination. In several of the states 
it is true that, after the conventions had acted, the white vote was strong 
enough to control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com¬ 
pleted,^ reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these 
states in several cases that the process of reconstruction was longest delayed, 
just because the wllite voters could resist the more obnoxious measures of 
the conventions; and in the mean time there was military rule." ^ 

On the 22nd of June, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of Arkansas, 
ihe president vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congress passed it 
over his veto on the 22nd. Three days later a similar act was passed admit- 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. This bill was vetoed by the president on the 25th, and passed 
over his veto by congress on the same day. 

January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the Union; on the 3rd of 
February, Mississippi; Texas, March 30th. 

Virginia was required to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 

^4cPherson^s History of Reconstruction, pp. 166-172. 

Wilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 268, 269. 
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constitution, as well as the Fourteenth Amendment, before she could be ad¬ 
mitted to the Union. The same requirement was made of Louisiana, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Texas. A sufficient number of ratifications had already been 
obtained for the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had been finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was hkewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
was finally declared in force March 30th, 1870. Congress had proposed it 
February 26th, 1869. It declared that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude; and 
that congress should have power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

In the mean time the breach between congress and the president grew 
wider and wider. The congressional policy of ^Hhorough’^ was met at every 
point by the presidential power of veto. Not content, however, with exer¬ 
cising his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of his way to show in every 
way possible his bitter contempt for congress and its policy of reconstruction. 
The Tenure of Office Act of March 2nd, 1867, had sought to deprive the presi¬ 
dent of the power of removing even cabinet officers without the approval of 
the senate. 

This was the law that in the end furnished the issue that brought the quar¬ 
rel between congress and the president to its finality. August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the resignation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre¬ 
tary of war, in the following words: Public considerations of a high char¬ 
acter constrain me to say that your resignation as secretary of war will be 
accepted.’’ Secretary Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
the same day in the following words: “In reply*” he said, “I have the honour 
to say that public considerations of a high character, which alone have induced 
me to continue at the head of this jlepartment, constrain me not to resign 
the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of congress.” The 
president then suspended him from office, August 12th, as the terms of the 
act permitted him to do, and empowered General Ulysses S. Grant to act as 
secretary of war ad interm. Stanton “ submitted under protest, to superior 
force,” but denied the president’s right to suspend him without the advice 
and consent of the senate. When congress reassembled, the senate, on Janu¬ 
ary 13th, 1868, refused to sanction the removal. The president thereupon, 
in defiance of the Tenure of Office Act (which he considered a “palpable 
invasion of his constitutional privileges”), determined to remove Stanton. 
This he did on February 21st, 1868, and announced the fact to the senate 
in a communication to that body on the same date. General Lorenzo 
Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at the safiie time designated 
secretary of war ad interim. But Stanton refused to quit his office and 
made a direct appeal to the house for protection. The house then deter¬ 
mined to impeach the president of high crimes and misdenaeanours in office. 

As early as November 25th, 1867, Mr. Boutwell, from the committee on 
the judiciary, had submitted a report to the house recommending the impeach¬ 
ment of the president, but the resolution had not prevailed by a large majority. 
On January 27th, 1868, a committee, called the committee on reconstruction, 
was appointed to inquire into the state of affairs. This committee, on Feb¬ 
ruary 24th, submitted a report recommending the impeachment of the presi¬ 
dent, and it was adopted by a vote of 128 to 47. A committee of two was 
appointed to notify the senate, and another committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment. The trial was begun in the 
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senate on the 5th of March, and later eleven articles of impeachment were 
presented to the senate sitting as a court. Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase 
presided at the trial, and after having had the oath administered to him by 
Associate Justice Nelson, in turn administered it to the various senators. 
On the 6th of March an order was adopted directing Johnson to file an answer 
to the articles, returnable on the 13th instant. The president’s counsel asked 
for forty days in which to prepare an answer, but this request was denied, 
and the senate decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the beginning 
of the trial. 

On May 16th the first vote of the court was taken on the eleventh article, 
with the result of thirty-five for “ guilty ” and nineteen “ not guilty.” Ten days 
later, May 26th, a vote was taken upon the second and third articles, with 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried that 
the court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the 
chief justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson’s escape was very 
narrow; a two-thirds majority was required to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican senators had declined to vote with their party. 
Stanton resigned his position of secretary of war on the same day of the 
adjournment of the court. 

In the presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either part 5 \ The republican nominating convention, meet¬ 
ing at Chicago, just four 5ays after the failure of the impeachment proceed¬ 
ings, nominated General Grant for the presidency. The democrats nominated 
Horatio Sejmiour of New York. The reconstruction issue was squarely met. 
Three Southern states did not take part in the election, not having been re¬ 
constructed, and most of the rest were in possession’^of negro majorities. Two 
hundred and fourteen electoral votes were cast for Grant and eighty for 
Seymour. The aggregate popular majority of the republicans, however, was 
but a little more than 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,000,000. 

March 4th, 1869, Johnson’s tempestuous administration came to a close. 
It was '^crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and the 
judicious historian alike.” ^ One event of considerable importance had marked 
the foreign relations of the government. On October 31st, 1861, a joint 
convention had been signed at London between England, France, and Spain. 
The object of this agreement was to send an expedition against Mexico, to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient protection for the per¬ 
sons and properties of their (the allied sovereigns^ subjects, as well as a M- 
filment of the obligations contracted towards their majesties by the republic 
of Mexico.” It was not long, however, before the designs of the French 
became apparent to the other allies and to the world. The emperor of the 
French walked his own wild road, whither that led him,” and established a 
sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi¬ 
milian, brother of th^ emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. The arch¬ 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting in strength 
of purpose. 

The United States government protested against these high-handed doings 
of the French from the very first. But the emperor Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would have the South¬ 
ern Confederacy as a friend and ally in his vast schemes, ignored these pin- 
tests. After the tide turned, however, and the rebellion was at an end, the 
United States government demanded of Louis Napoleon the withdrawal of 


^ Wilson, Division and Reunion, p. 272. 
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his troops from Mexico. A significant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and the French were compelled to withdraw 
(March, 1867). Maximilian remained and endeavoured to raise an army of 
his own to defend himself against the growing strength of the Mexicans under 
Juarez. But the latter conquered at last, and Maximilian was tried by court- 
martial, condemned, and shot, June 19th, 1867. The French Empire never 
recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and the Monroe doctrine 
was triumphantly asserted and maintained. 

Another event of importance of an international character was the Fenian 
invasion of Canada. On the night of May 31st, 1866, about nine hundred men, 
under Colonel O’Neil, crossed from Bufelo to Fort Erie. Their object was 
the destruction of the Welland Canal. After a series of rather unimportant 
engagements mth varying success, they were driven back by Canadian 
regular and volunteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed at reaching 
the capital at Ottawa, and a band of marauders crossed the border from 
Vermont, but both were easily driven back. The invasions continued spas¬ 
modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the_ like result. The Fenian 
troubles, being, as they were, attacks by the Irish-Araericans upon Brit¬ 
ish sovereignty, roused strong feeling in Canada against the American 
authorities. 

In March, 1867, definite negotiations between the United States and 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After negotiations covering about two months, a treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the United States for a consideration of $7,200,- 
000 in gold. The usual proclamation was made by the president of the United 
States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfer was made on the 18th of October 
following. 

RECONSTEUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GRANT 

During the two administrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of economic and intellectual life were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy result was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complete its policy of reconstruction. President Grant communicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30th of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress enacted laws having in view making effective the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. These laws were popularly known as the “Force 
bills.” Conspiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthermore, the acts provided that inability, neglect, 
or refusal by any state to suppress such conspiracy, to protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to call upon th'; president for aid, shoulc] be “ deemed a denial 
by such state of the equal protection of the laws” under the Fourteenth 
Arncndment. Such conspiracies, if not suppressed by the authorities, were 
likewise declared “rebellion against the government of the United States.” 
The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus in any district. In the spring of 1872—conditions in the South having 
very materially improved—congress permitted some of the harsher portions of 
the act of 1871 to lapse. This was followed up. May 22nd of the same year, 
by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had served the Confederacj^ after 
having served the United States in a judicial, military, or naval capacity, or 
in the higher grades of administration and political freedom, were excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 
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The Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditions 
existing in the Southern states after the ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. Reconstruction had resulted in a condition of affairs 
in which the most prominent whites were disfranchised and deprived of the 
right to hold public offices. Their slaves were enfranchised and unfriendly, 
and sometimes dishonest strangers from the North filled their judicial and 
other offices. Some of these offices w^ere filled by ignorant negroes. The 
Southern states resisted this state of affairs, and resistance took the form of 
organised intimidation and terrorism. Cox^ declares that it made an 
objective point of the agents of the Freedmen^s Bureau, including ministers 
of the gospel and school-teachers. The major part of these were doubtless 
adventurers from the North, or, at least, men of the pioneering spirit, who 
had come in quest of a fortune. By the people whose territory they had 
invaded they were regarded as public enemies, and they came to be known 
by the opprobrious title of carpet-baggers/' It is not strange that people 
so regarded should have met with public and private opposition. The 
outrages to which they were subjected fill many volumes of reports made by 
sundry committees of investigation appointed by the two houses of congress. 
These reports make it clear that there existed in the South, soon after the 
Civil War, a considerable number of secret societies, the express, even if 
guarded, object of which was to prevent the exercise of political rights by 
the negroes. These societies assumed a variety of fantastic names, such as 
the ^ Brotherhood, the Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, the Knights of the 
White Camellia. But they all had practically the same motives, and they 
were conducted along very much the same lines. Ultimately all of them 
came to be merged in the Ku-Klux Klan. 

This formidable organisation was said to have originated in 1866 with 
the object at first of only scaring the superstitious blacks. From this, how¬ 
ever, it soon went to using its pow^r in the most cruel manner for the 
furtherance of political ends—^to crush out republicanism in the Southern 
states, to prevent the negroes exercising their political rights, and to exclude 
from all political offices those who depended mainly upon negro votes for 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Klan‘ in Tennessee was esti¬ 
mated at forty thousand, and it was supposed to be still stronger in other 
states. Virginia was fairly well exempt from Ku-Klux outrages, while North 
Carolina and Tennessee presented numerous cases. According to Cox,^ the 
members were sworn to secrecy under penalty of death for breach of 
fidelity. Armed bodies of masked men, well mounted, and wearing long 
white gowns, swept about the country at night, terrifying the community. 
They did not hesitate to surround and break into the cabins of the 
negroes, frightening and maltreating the inmates, and warning them 
that if they gave offence in any way they were marked out for future 
vengeance. In some instances they went farther, actually seizing an 
obnoxious negro or carpetbagger, and subjecting him to physical injiiry. 
Senator Scott, in ^ speech in the senate, based upon personal investigation, 
gave a simimary of the extent of the Ku-IHux outrages. In ninety-nine coun¬ 
ties in different states he found five hundred and twenty-six homicides and 
two thousand and nine cases of whipping. Furthermore, it was stated by the 
congressional committee that investigated the subject, that in Louisiana 
alone in the year 1868 there were more than one thousand murders, and most 
of them were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux. In October, 1871, 

2 a’ Three Decades of Federal Legislation^ p. 453. 

b. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation, p. 455. 
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suspended the privilege of habeas corpus in South Carolina in 
me counties, so flagrantly prevalent -were the Ku-Klux outrages. 

■ine lorce Act, however, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the United States, moreover, showed a decided tendency 
towards a conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. in the case of Texas versus White, it held that the states maintained 
meir statehood intact, though at the same time it sustamed congress even 
m its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the court was called upon 
• ^ue Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution 

in the celebrated Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states were held to be unimpaired, and 
i control of the state over the general privileges of its citizens was declared 
mlact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 

In fact, a general reaction from extreme partisanship and a violent recon- 
si,ruction policy was noticeable throughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously near the suspension of state government in the South, and 
tlu.'ro was a growing disposition in the North, even among republicans, to 
r('gard the treatment far more dangerous than the disease. As the first 
term of Grant’s administration drew to a close, the political parties again 
inad('. tlm Congressional Plan of Reconstruction the chief issue of the cam- 
p.aign. The president was in accord with this plan of reconstruction and 
wa.s c.onscqucntly subjected to much criticism. Nevertheless, he was renom- 
iu:it('(l by the republicans for the presidency, with Henry Wilson, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, as the vice-presidential nominee. The “liberal republicans” bolted 
the H’gular party and nominated for the presidency Horace Greeley, editor of 
th<^ Ncio York Tribune. They adopted a platform declaring local self-govem- 
m<‘nt a b(‘ttfir safeguard for the rights of all citizens than centralised power. 
rtiiv(‘i-sal amnesty for the Southerners was favoured. The democrats accepted 
th(‘ norniiux'S of the liberal party and eadorsed the platform. The movement 
^vas supported by many other prominent republicans besides Greeley, among 
them Gharlcs Sumner, Stanley Matthews, Carl Schurz, and David A. Wells. 

'I'lic (JrcHdey movement developed, as Andrews^ remarks, both remarkable 
.strength and remarkable weakness. Greele}' had been influential for several 
years as a journalist. His chivalrous offer to give bail for Jefferson Davis, 
and his o])(m advocacy of mercy for all rebellious subjects who had 
Laid (lown their arms, had gained him a strong coterie of friends in the 
Smif h. \\'h(!n he took the stump on his own behalf, making the tour of the 
central stah's, it was but natural that crowds of republicans should come 
to ,'-ee and h(‘ar their former leader. But a very large number of those who 
lu.ny even have applauded his speeches, did not give Ifim the sanction of their 
I iai!< )1 s. Nor could it be expected that the democrats as a whole would rally 
wit h en t husiasm about the standard of a man who had been one of their most 
bitter ojjponents. Naturally enough, then, some of these supported a third 
ticket, whilst others refrained from voting. The campaign was one of wild 
excitement, and Wtter denunciation, and the result was what might have been 
anticipated. Greeley was overwhelmingly beaten. The democrats carried 
but six states, au(l those were all in the South. Within a month after the 
electi(m Mr. Greeley died, at the age of sixty-one, broken down by “over- 
e.xcrlion, family bereavement, and disappointed ambition.” 

I'he Gongres,sional Plan of Reconstruction was thus once more emphat¬ 
ically sustaincxl at the polls. Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 

» E. B. Andrews, History of the United States, Vol. II, pp. 205, 206. 
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during Grant’s second term in those Southern states in which the negroes 
were most numerous or most thoroughly organised under white leaders. 
Both of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent m the wrong. 
In a number of these states the electoral machinery was in the hands of 
negro managers who had the support of the federal officers authorised by 
congress for the protection of the negroes in their political rights. These 
supervisors, marshals, and deputy-marshals were not slow, of course, to take 
advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the negroes from 
voting. Where persuasion and bribery would not bring about the desired 
end, intimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. The turmoil 
finally reached a chmax in Louisiana. Since 1872 the whites in that state 
had been chafing under the republican rule of Governor Kellogg, who was 
accused of ruinous extravagance in the use of the state’s credit. In the autumn 
of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisiana certified to democratic and repub¬ 
lican majorities in the choice of state officers and presidential electors. Both 
of these boards were irregularly constituted, but both claimed to be the legal 
board. As a result, rival governments were erected and it took congressional 
interference to effect a compromise. The republican^ governor was kept in 
office through the support of the federal troops, but his opponents were given 
control of the house of representatives of the state legislature. 

In August, 1874, a disturbance occurred which ended in the deliberate 
shooting of six republican officials. President Grant prepared to send mili¬ 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Thereupon Penn, the defeated candi¬ 
date for heutenant-governor in 1872, issued an address to the people, claiming 
to be the lawful executive of Louisiana, and calling^ upon the state militia 
to arm and drive Hhe usurpers from power.’ Barricades were thrown up 
in the streets of New Orleans, and on September 14th a severe fight took 
place between the insurgents and the state forces, in which a dozen were 
killed on each side. On the next day the state-house was surrendered to the 
militia, ten thousand of whom had responded to Penn’s call. Governor Kel¬ 
logg took refuge in the custom-house. Penn was formally inducted in office. 
United States troops were hurried to the scene. Agreeably to their profes¬ 
sions of loyalty towards the federal government, the insurgents surrendered 
the state property to the United States authorities without resistance, but 
under protest. 

“ A sullen acquiescence in the Kellogg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral difficulties occurred in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas and Missis¬ 
sippi. The republican officials asked the president to send federal troops, but 
none were sent, r 

General Grant declared that, while he felt bound to intervene, he found it 
an'exceedingly unpalatable’ duty; and. when calls for troops came later from 
other states, he rej)lied, with evident impatience, that the whole public was 
'tired out witE these annual autumnal outbreaks in the South,’ and that the 
great majority were 'ready now to condemn any interference on the part of 
the government.’ He had never shown any vindictive feeling towards the 
South, and there can be no doubt that in directing federal troops to interfere 
to cut the puzzling knots of Southern election snarls, he acted with the same 
simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his soldier pre¬ 
decessors, Jackson and Taylor.” ^ 

The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant’s terms 
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of office was the Treaty of Washington, concluded with Great Britain May 
8th, 1871. This treaty made provisions for the settlement of the following 
important questions: the northwestern boundary—a portion of which had 
been too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute; and the Alabama Claims. 

The question of the northwestern boundary was referred to the decision 
of the German emperor, William I. The treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whether the boundary line through the channel between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of San Juan, with 
its group, in the United States or in Canada. The emperor decided in 1872 
in favour of the contention of the United States. 

The fisheries dispute had its origin at the very beginning of the nation. It 
has continued to be a source of international trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 seemed only to confuse matters more than before. 
The Canadians were permitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel; free trade in fish-oil and in all salt-water fish was granted; 
and, in recognition of the fact that mere reciprocity was supposed to give 
the United States a decided advantage, that nation was required to pay 
Canada $5,500,000. This agreement was so thoroughly unsatisfactory that 
the United States took the earliest possible opportunity (July 1st, 1883) to 
abrogate it. 

As early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Britain for the damages sustained to shipping from the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Alabama had' proven most destruc¬ 
tive. Attempts were made to settle the claims in 1865, but without success. 

On the 26th of January, 1871, the British^ government proposed the ap¬ 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at Washington, for the settle¬ 
ment of questions connected with the Canadian fisheries. 

On May 8th the commission comjjleted a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. The British government expressed its regret 
for ^Hhe escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and other 
vessels from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those vessels. 

It furthermore agreed that the Alabama Claims should be referred to a tribunal 
of arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators, to meet at Geneva, at the 
earliest convenient day, when all questions considered by the tribunal, includ¬ 
ing the final award, should be decided by a majority of all the arbitrators. 

The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 15th of December, 
1871. 

The American claim for damages was based on losses inflicted by four¬ 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did not allow the full claim. 
The tribunal found that the British government had ^‘fJliled to use due dili¬ 
gence in the performance of its neutral obligation’^ witlj respect to the cruisers 
Alabama ancl Floridaj and the several tenders of those vessels; and also with 
respect to the Shenandoah after her departure from Melbourne, February 
18th, 1865, but not before that date. In fact, with regard to the AZabama, 
the culpability of the British government was so evident that even the Eng¬ 
lish arbiter. Sir Alexander Cockburn, voted in favour of the American claim. 

The tribunal, by a majority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sum of $15,500,000 in gold as indemnity. Of this sum about 
$2,000,000 represented interest at six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
the British arbiter, was the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negative.^ 

^ See in detail, C. Cushing, The Treaty of Washington, 
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A movement was made in the right direction when, after Grant had 
called attention to the need of reform, the first Civil Service Reform Act 
was passed by congress, March 3rd, 1871. The president appointed a com¬ 
mission, and congress appropriated $25,000 to defray its expenses. ^ A like 
sum was voted next year, but after that nothing was granted until June, 
1882, when $15,000 was grudgingly appropriated. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a beginning, and its provisions formed the basis of subsequent legis¬ 
lation and afforded encouragement for further efforts to those who had the 
reform of the civil service at heart. 

The civil service was not the only branch of the government that needed 
reforming; congress itself was sorely in need of a reform movement. By 
1869, both the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been completed 
across the continent with the aid of enormous government grants. The 
interests of the Union Pacific, financial as well as constitutional, had been 
assumed by a corporation chartered by the legislature of Pennsylvania. This 
corporation became known as the Credit Mobilier. On the meeting of congress 
in December, 1872, the speaker of the house called attention to the charges 
made in the preceding campaign that the vice-president, Mr. Colfax, the vice- 
president elect, Mr. Henry Wilson, the secretary of the treasury, several 
senators, the speaker of the house, and a large number of representatives, had 
been bribed during the years 1867 and 1868 by presents of stock in a corpora¬ 
tion known, as the Credit Mobilier, to vote and act for the benefit of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. On the motion of the speaker, an investigating 
committee was appointed. 

This committee reported, February 18th, 1873, and recommended the 
expulsion of Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, for selling to members of congress 
shares of the stock of the Credit Mobilier below their real value, with intent 
thereby to influence the votes of such^ members.’^ Likewise the expulsion 
of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The house modified 
the proposed expulsion into an absolute condemnation^^ of the conduct of 
both members. Other members of congress were exonerated on the ground 
that they had no knowledge of the illegitimate purposes of the transaction. 
Still other members escaped because of the absence of conclusive proof of 
their gi^t. Nor did this congress abate the public’s suspicion of its guilt 
by passing the Salary Grab” Bill. This bill increased the salaries of repre¬ 
sentatives and senators, and retroactively included the salaries of the mem¬ 
bers of the existing congress. It was repealed at the next session. 

In 1875 the ^^ydiiskey ring” was brought to light. This was a more or 
less close association between distillers and federal officials for the purpose 
of defrauding the government of a large amount of the internal revenue tax 
on distilled spirits and, furthermore, of employing a part of the proceeds 
m political corruption. ^ Grant’s secretary of war, W. W. Belknap, was im¬ 
peached for accepting Uribes in making the appointments in his department. 
He was impeached and tried, but was acquitted on the ground that, having 
resigned, the senate''was without jurisdiction in the case. The civil suit 
brought against him was dismissed. The whole of Grant’s second term was 
characterised by a state of ofiScial demoralisation. Inefficiency and fraud were 
suspected even where they did not exist.” 

Two events of financial importance occurred during Grant’s two terms 
that should not be passed over in silence. One was the speculation in gold 
and the consequent Black Friday” of September 24th, 1869. The other 
was the so-called demonetisation of silver” and the panic of 1873. 

When gold ceased to circulate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 




succeeding in getting control of a large percentage of the gold in the Bast, 
forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred millions 
of gold m the United States treasury, more or less, and the president of the 
United States or the secretary of the treasury might at any time throw it 
on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the whole specula¬ 
tive world was in a feverish condition, when it was suddenly announced that 
the government w'-ould sell. The price Immediately fell to 135, and the power 
of the clique was broken. This day—September 24th—has passed into history 
as Black Friday. 

By an act of February 12th, 1873, the silver dollar of 412^ grains was 
dropped out of the list of silver coins. It wns merely a nominal demone¬ 
tisation _ of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had been 
accomplished in 1853. Important consequences have been attached to this 
apt of 1873. It has been charged that the law was the cause of the commer¬ 
cial crisis of September 1873 ; but so competent a critic as Laughlin ridicules 
the notion that a law which made no changes whatever in the actual metallic 
standard that had been in use for more than twenty years could produce 
financial disaster in seven months. He asserts that the act of 1873 “had 
little imjDortance in changing existing conditions”; but he admits that its 
ultimate influences were of the utmost consequence. He claims that had it 
not been for the demonetisation of the silver dollar in 1873 and 1874, the 
country would have found itself in 1876 wath a single silver standard. In 
that event the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, wmuld 
have been in silver, not in gold. The result would have been the repudiation 
of 15 per cent, of existing contracts and obligations. In this wew’’, the act of 
1873 was a piece of the greatest gopd fortune, since its indirect efect was to 
save the financial credit of the nation.^ 

The panic of 1873 differed very materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panics were fairly evident. But in 1873 
trade was good; everj^one was busy and wanted money to cany on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an unprecedented extent. During the half decade 
ending with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had been thus spent in the country. But 
these outward evidences of prosperity were the real evidences of a coming 
crisis. Industry was very largely upon a paper basis. Speculation was 
rife, and it was only a question of a short time before the crisis was bound to 
coine. The supposed wealth consisted mainly of the bonds_ of these railroads 
that would not pay dividends for years, and worthless mining and manufac¬ 
turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was* strongly against the 
United States. The Cliicago fire of October, 1871, ,by which $192,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston fire of November, 1872, 
which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt mush be classed as a 
partial cause of the disturbed condition of industrial ^ffairs_ of 1873. The 
circulation of depreciated paper money led to a free contraction of debts by 
individuals, corporations, towns, cities, and states, and this, of course, led to 

On the 18th of September the panic came. On the morning of that day, 
Jav Cooke the agent of the United States government, with some $4,000,000 
held on deposit from all parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 of 

^ J. L. Laughlin, History of Bimetallism in the United Staies, p. 93. 










kinds declined in price, as well as stocks and bonds. Factories either ran on 
short time or shut down entirely. But money flowed into New York from 
Europe and the West, and the public began to purchase stocks freely, tempted 

by the low prices. . . . i 4 . 

The United States continued to advance in material welfare notwith¬ 
standing these drawbacks. The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia m 
1876 would be sufficient proof of this. The Centennial was not a financial 
success, but it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the Umted 
States had made during the centmy of its existence. On July 4th of the 
centennial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 

Before bringing President Grant's two eventful terms to a close, reference 
should be made to the act of July 14th, 1870, amending the naturalisation 
laws, and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
specie payments by the government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was merely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the constitution. It admitted to citizenship, besides “free white persons," 
‘^aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent." Stringent 
provision was also made against the fraudulent naturalisation and registration 
of aliens. Federal supervisors were appointed to enforce the regulations in 
cities of over twenty thousand inhabitants. 


ADMINISTKATION OF PEESIDENT HAYES 

The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re¬ 
construction could no longer be made the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, the republican party had to bear, in a measure, the responsibility 
for the financial distress of 1873. The democrats had secured every Southern 
state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the^ republican gov¬ 
ernments in these states were upheld only by the aid of bayonets. But what 
is more surprismg is the fact that in the elections of 1874 and 1875 the demo¬ 
crats carried their state tickets in several Northern states, and elected their 
candidate for governor in Massachusetts. Moreover, they were overwhelm¬ 
ingly successful in the congressional elections. The republican majority of 
almost one hundred w^s supplanted by a democratic majority of almost the 
same size. There was every indication of a political revolution at the next 
presidential election. ^ 

The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
Governor Rutherford^. Hayes, of Ohio, with William A. Wheeler, of New 
York, for vice-president. The democrats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Thirty-eight 
states participated in the election. Once more the democratic party seemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the election, November 8 th, nearly 
every republican newspaper conceded the election of Mr. Tilden. He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of electoral votes 
369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would have had 
203 and the republican candidate 166. But the existence of dual govern- 





the republicans lost a single vote, the democratic candiaate wouia oe eiectea. 

In four states—South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon—there were 
double returns. In South Carolina the republicans claimed that the negroes 
had been intimidated by white rifle-clubs, the democrats that ^^detachments 
of the United States army stationed near the polls had prevented a fair and 
free election^ Acting on this claim, the electors declined to be governed by 
the returns as specified by the state canvassers. Instead of casting their 
votes for Hayes, therefore, as they must have done, the democratic electors 
gave their ballots for Tilden and Hendricks. In Florida there were similar 
differences. The canvassing boards and the governor certified to the election 
of the republican ticket, but a court decision declared that the democratic 
electors were entitled to meet and register their vote. In Louisiana each 
party claimed victory, and each attempted to establish its governor, its 
returning board, and its electoral college. In Oregon, the democratic 
governor arbitrarily adjudged one of the republican electors ineligible, and 
gave a certificate to the highest candidate on the democratic list; notwith¬ 
standing which the republican electors met and voted for Hayes and Wheeler. 
Of course the democratic electors refused to take cognisance of this action on 
the part of their opponents, and, in a word, there was total chaos. Such 
uncertainty had never attended the result of any previous election, and it 
was impossible to say how the tangle was to be unsnarled. 

The contest was now transferred to the halls of congress. The senate, 
which was republican, held that the Twenty-second Joint Rule, which had 
been in force in the counts of 1865, 1869, anti 1873, and which provided that 
no disputed electoral vote could be counted unless both houses concurred in 
counting it, had not been re-enacted by the present congress, and hence was 
not in force. The house, which Vas democratic, took the opposite view. 
Republicans claimed that the power to count the votes belonged to th(^ presi¬ 
dent of the senate; democrats maintained that it belonged to congress and 
that no vote could be counted against the wishes of the house. Threats were 
made that Hayes should never be inaugurated, and military organisations to 
support Tildeifls claim were formed in several states. Ha,ppily, pc^jicr'ful 
counsels prevailed, and in January, 1877, the famous Hloctoral (Commission 
Act was passed. This act created a commission of fifteen—five', to b(^ sc'lected 
by the senate, five by the house, four associate justices of the supreane court 
who were designated by the act, and a fifth to be selected from thc^ rcanaining 
associate justices by these four. It had been expect(Hl t.lait tli(^. fifU'outh 
member would be David Davis, a justice with democftiiic k^anings but sup¬ 
posedly free from any marked prejudice one way or the other. But just 
before the bill became a law tlie democrats and a fewhndepeudent republicans 
in the Illinois legislature umixpectedly elected Justice Dji^yis to 1h(', United 
States senate, and he therefore declined to seuwe upon tho com mission. Justice 
Bradly, a republican, was selected as the fifteenth member. 

The commission thus contained eight republicans and seven dcimocrats; 
and when the disputed cases were submitted to it, all were decided in favor 
of the republicans by a strict i)arty vote. An attempt in the house to pre¬ 
vent the completion of the count failed because of the opposition of the 
speaker, Samuel J. Randall, and because friends of Hayes promised that if 
'Stanwood, Uiatory of I'residential Mections, pp. 329, 330. 
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he were allowed to becorne president he would refuse to support the repub¬ 
lican state governments in South Carolina and Louisiana. On the early 
morning of March 2 Hayes was declared elected by 185 to 184. On the 5th 
of March (the 4th being Sunday) he was inaugurated without any disturb¬ 
ance. The country acquiesced in the decision, but the democrats have 
always maintained that Tilden was elected. 

One thing was perfectly manifest to men of both parties—that provision 
should be made against the recurrence of such a dispute. However, it was 
not until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing for the counting of the 
electoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill, as 
this bill was called, throws upon the state, as far as possible, the responsibility 
of determining how its own presidential vote has been cast. The president 
of the senate opens the electoral certificates in the presence of both houses; 
he then hands them to the tellers (two from each house), who read them aloud 
and record the votes. If there is a dispute, the set of returns certified to by 
the ofi&cially constituted state tribunal is accepted. Should there be two 
rival tribunals, the vote of the state is not counted unless each house sepa¬ 
rately agrees to^accept one of them as official. 

One of President Hayes’ important acts after his inauguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The republican governments in these states w^ere at once superseded by demo¬ 
cratic governments. Inasmuch as Florida had already gone democratic, 
that party was now in entire control of the South. Hayes was criticised for 
what was termed his flagrant inconsistency for repudiating the very state 
governments to which he had been entirely indebted for his election to the 
presidency. However that may be, the action of the president brought a 
welcome peace. Affairs at once became normal and the congressional policy 
of reconsbuctions had almost run its course. Bryce ^ sees in the disappear¬ 
ance of the carpet-bag and the negro movements, the opening of the third era 
in the political history of the South since^the war. In the first, the whites 
had exclusive right of suffrage ; in the second, negro suffrage predominated ; 
in the third, it was to appear that alleged universal suffrage meant the actual 
supremacy of the whites. The South was no longer the country it was before 
the war. During the sixteen years between 1860 and 1876 it had experienced 
something like an industrial revolution. It became a great economic force 
working along entirely new lines of industrial development. Its old labour 
system had been swept away, and it was now prepared to enter the industrial 
contest with the rest of the w'orld. 

Many believed that the so-called demonetisation of silver” in 1873 would, 
if persisted in, wmrk a hardship to taxpayers during the process of paying 
off the national debt. bill was therefore passed through congress in 1878, 
known as the Bland Silver BiU. The passage of the act was due to causes 
easily described. In deding with economic questions there must be sonie 
difference of opinion as to the share played by different elements. Tausig 
regards the opposition to the contraction of the currency as the most im¬ 
portant episode in American history of this period. He admits that the 
movement in favour of the use of silver gained power from the desire of the 
silver-mining states to further their local interests by coining a larger quantity 
of this metal. But he contends that this was only a minor element in the 
agitation, though it was one to gain greater importance in later years. ^^The real 
strength of the agitation for the wider use of silver as money,” he says, comes 


^ J. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 483. 



the rate of 412-| grains of standard silver (or 371i grains of fine silver) for 
each dollar. The secretary of the treasury was given discretion as to the 
amount he should purchase between those limits. No secretary purchased 
a greater amoimt than the minimum during the time the act was in force. 
The number of silver dollars actually coined each month depended^ of course, 
upon the amount of silver bullion that could be purchased by two millions of 
dollars in the medium of exchange. After the resumption of specie payment, 
when greenbacks became redeemable in gold, the number of silver dollars 
coined was, of course, greater than before when the greenbacks were irre¬ 
deemable. This piece of legislation restored the silver dollar to its full legal- 
tender character, but the disparity in value between it and the gold dollar 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 was so great that congress did not confer the right of 
free coinage upon silver. President Hayes vetoed the bill, but it was passed 
over his veto, February 28th, 1878. By another important provision of 
the act, silver certificates could be issued against the deposit of silver dollars. 
Those who supported monometallism prophesied that the issues of these 
silver dollars would drive out gold. But it is inflation of the currency, and 
not debasement of it, that tends to drive out the metal of greater value. The 
new coinage was limited in amount, and the increased demands of commerce 
for money more than took up the increased amount of the currency. Silver 
dollars and silver certificates floated at par with gold; and gold, instead of leav¬ 
ing the country, came into it in increased amounts. 

In accordance with the act of January 14th, 1875, the government began 
the payment of specie in liquidation of greenbacks on the first of January, 
1879. Specie payment had been suspended since 1862. This resumption of 
specie payment was due very largely to the efforts of John Sherman, secretary 
of the treasury. He accumulated before January 1st, 1879, $138,000,000 
of coin (nearly all of it gold) by the sale of per cent, government bonds 
redeemable in 1891. This was about 40 per cent, of the outstanding green¬ 
backs. Thirteen days before the time appointed for the resumption of specie 
payment the greenbacks had reached par. As soon as the people were 
assured that the greenbacks were as valuable as gold, there was no inclination 
to demand the gold. The paper money was preferred as being more con¬ 
venient. 

Important labour difficulties marked a part of the administration of Hayes. 
In 1877 there was an extensive strike along the entire systems of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New "Sork Central railroads. 
The freight and passenger service was completely demoralised, and the militia 
and United States troops had to be called out to quelhthe rioting. Among the 
real causes of these labour troubles were, undoubtedly, the vast number of 
undesirable immigrants who had come to the country;, the introduction of 
communist and anarchist doctrines from Europe, the arrogance of capitalists, 
and the greed and lawlessness of the newly developing trusts and gigantic 
corporations. 

Nevertheless, great industrial progress was being made by the country, 
and was, in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine 
cable between the United States and Europe was successfully laid in 1869, 


^ Taussig, The Silver Silnation in the United States, p. 5. 
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and one likewise between the United States and England in 1875. Agaii 
1869, continuous transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
been made possible by the junction of the Union Pacific Railway with 
Central Pacific. Consolidation was the rule. The application of clectr. 
to practical purposes received a decided impetus in 1875, when the dyn 
was made practicable. The invention of Edison in lighting by electricit 
1878 took us several steps still farther in advance. Add to this the in 
tions of Alexander Graham Bell, in conveying sounds by means of the elei 
wire, and the practical utilisation of these inventions, in 1877, in the teleph 
and we have a wonderful record of industrial development. 

The second congress was democratic in both branches. But the de 
crats were not united, and were, in addition, inclined to be led astray by fi] 
cial and industrial fallacies. Consequently the party was unable to reap 
distinct advantage by reason of its control of congress. The Bland Si 
Bill had been passed over the president's veto only by a combination ^ 
republicans. Real legislation was almost at a stand-still. With his own p, 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence than had Johnson. Nor did he 1 
a real hold upon the country. Wilson ^ is doubtless right in suggesting 
Hayes “ was not aggressive enough to draw a party of his own about hi 
It is conceded that he had amiability of character, and that he intende 
conciliate the South. But, as often happens in the case of a man who 1 j 
the intense bias of the enthusiast, he succeeded in alienating the membei 
his own party in congress, without effecting the purpose of conciliatioi 
which he aimed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF GARFIELD AND ARTHUR 


Upon his return from a trip around the world. General Grant was aj 
placed in nommation for the presidency at the republican national conven 
meeting at Chicago, June 5th, 1880. Thfe was due to the efforts of the r 
tionary section of the republican party. A deadlock in the conven 
ensued, however, between Grant and Blaine, and as a result James A. ( 
field, of Ohio, received the nomination. The democrats nominated Gen 
W. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg fame. Garfield was elected, having recei 
214 electoral votes, as against 155 for Hancock. The democrats carried e’^ 
Southern state, but no Northern states except New Jersey, California, 
Nevada. The popular vote was very close, being for Garfield 4,454,416, 
for Hancock 4,444,952. The so-called greenback party (which had appe^ 
tour years before) received 308,578 votes for its presidential candidate, Jame 
Weawr, of Iowa; and the prohibition candidate, Neal Dow, of Maine, recei 
but 10,305 votes, Th^ object and principles of the greenback party were 
forth m several paragraphs of its^ platform, to the effect that the righ 
make and issue money is a sovereign power to be maintained by the pei 
ior the common benefit,’^—an assertion that conveys no very new or start 
principle. It is furthef declared that all money should be issued and contre 
^^^ Sbvernment directly, and not by or through banking corporations; 
that the money thus issued, whatever its character, must be a full 1 
tender tor all public and private debts. The express issue is made i 
the gieenback notes of the Civil War period should be substituted for 
notes of the national banks, the system of national banks abolished, 
the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as of gold, established by law.^ 


T^r ’ u} ont American reo'pie, Vol. V. r> 
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Garfield had owed his nomination to the deadlock created in the convention 
by the supjiorters of Grant and Blaine. This deadlock was caused lareelv 
by the continuation of the fight between two violent factions in the repub¬ 
lican party called the “stalwarts” and the “half-breeds.” The “stalwarts” 
controlled the distribution of appointed offices under the federal goi^ernment 
during the administration of Grant, and contemptuously gave the name “half- 
breeds” to their dissatisfied republican opponents. Garfield did his best to 
effect a settlement between the hostile factions, and did not recognise one 
faction more than another. The inevitable outbreak of hostilities came, 
however, when the president made nominations in New York which were 
distasteful to Roscoe Conkling, the leader of the “stalwart” forces. Gar¬ 
field had made up a strong cabinet with Blaine as secretary of state, and 
the New York appointees were supporters of the latter, and not of Conkling. 
The open break came in the presentation of the name of William H. Robert¬ 
son for the collector of the port of New York, who was particularly objec¬ 
tionable to the New York senators. Consequently, in order to force an issue 
with the president, both of the senators, Conkling and Platt, resigned and 
appealed to the New York legislature to sustain them in their course by a 
re-election. This the legislature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, 
though not until after a bitter contest. 

The bitter passions engendered within the party as a result of this furious 
contest no doubt had something to do with the tragedy that soon ensued. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as President Garfield was upon the 
point of taking a train at the station of the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
in Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker, Charles Jules 
Guiteau. The president lingered for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep¬ 
tember 19th, at Elberon, New Jersey. Guitesfu was tried and finally executed 
for the ci-ime on June 30th, 1882, though there was much doubt as to his sanity. 
Vic(vPi'<!si<lent Chester A. Arthur became president for the remainder of the 
t(‘rm. _ _ • 

The assassination of President Garfield called the attention of the whole 
<-,onnt.ry to tlu‘ need of civil service reform. Congress was no longer able to 
r(‘sist (he ])r(^ssurc of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Pendleton 
Civil ServicHi Act was passed by congress with overwhelming majorities in 
its favoiir, both of the parties having united in its support. President Arthur 
proin])(ly sigm^d tlu^ bill on the ICth. This act authorised the president, with 
the consent, of th(^ senate, to oi’der appointments to the civil service to be made 
afti'r {‘.omjHhhivc^ (^xa.minations. Likewise, to appoint three civil service com- 
niissioiu'rs who w<‘r(i to have the management and development of the system. 

'I'Ik' canvass of t.lu^ twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
The n>public,an national convention, meeting at Chicag®, June 3rd, 1884, had 
notninatcsl .hum's G. Blaine, of Maine, for president, and General John A. 
Ijogan, of Illinois, for vice-president. The democratic national convention, 
nu'cting in tlu' sanu' city, July 8th, had put forward Governor Grover Cleve¬ 
land, of N('W York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for vice-pr('sid('nf.. TIu^ election was an exceedingly close one, its result 
luniiag u])on a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the thirty-six 
(‘l(‘c,lnral vote's of that state were given to Cleveland. This secured his elec¬ 
tion—ji(» liaving secured 219 electoral votes to Blaine’s 182. The democrats 
carrieei t'vc'ry Sout,h(!rn state, and, in addition. New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
l)('laware, Maryland, and New Jersey, and continued in control of the house 
of r('ijr('S('ntat.ives, while the republicans continued to have a small majority 
in the senate. 








ment was supported by George W. Curtis and Carl Schurz, among other 
prominent republicans, and likewise by several influential independent repub¬ 
lican newspapers. These men called themselves “independent republicans,’^ 
but were called “mugwumps” by the “straight-out” republicans. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND (1885-1889 A.D.) 

The accession of the new administration to power brought two important 
subjects prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters believed he would extend the 
reforms to other branches of the civil service. Mr. Cleveland did not make 
a clean sweep among the office-holders, but as his term advanced it became 
evident to many of his supporters who favoured civil service reform that the 
pressure of office-seekers and office-holders was proving too strong for the 
president's resolution. 

In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and made a report to congress. With this report 
as a basis, congress made a slight reduction of duties. Little else was done 
until President Cleveland, in his message of December 6th, 1887, finally com¬ 
mitted the democratic party to ^tariff reform. In this message the president 
stated that “our present tarifi' laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 
Our progress towards a wise conclusion w^ll not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savours too much of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” 

This message inspired a more united effort in the house to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on April 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (which ranged from 40 
per cent, to 90 per cent.) of from 30 per cent, to 45 per cent. 

The bill passed ^the house, but was defeated in the senate, where the re¬ 
publicans had a majority. In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties instead of lowering them. The tariff question 
thus became the great issue in the election of 1888. 

In 1887 congress J)assed an Interstate Commerce Act which forbade dis¬ 
crimination in rates, the “pooling” of rates by competing lines of railways. 
Furthermore, such railways were not permitted to divide their earnings. 
The interstate commerce commission was likewise established with semi¬ 
judicial powers to enforce the act. Another important act of Cleveland's 
administration was the act regulating the presidential succession. This act 
was introduced b 3 ^ Senator Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous statutes, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability of both president and vice-president, 
the presidency passed in order to the temporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house. This made possible the defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed in the election by putting in the presidency a man of the 
opposite party from the president s. Or, in case of the death of both president 



aner. ±lad President Arthur died at any moment between September:' 
h, 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eighth congress in December, ttie 
;er eventuality would have occurred. The Presidential Succession Act, 
ref ore, devolved the succession upon the members of the cabinet in the order 
the historical establislmaent of their several departments, beginning witH 
secretary of state. Both parties in congress agreed to a repeal of the 
lure of Office Act, by which congress had attempted to limit President 
inson in his powers of dismissal from office in 1867. Two other important 
jstions arose during this administration of President Cleveland—two ques- 
is that had become chronic in their recurrence—^namely, the question of the 
lusion of the Chinese and the fisheries dispute. Mr. Cleveland’s tariff mes- 
e made the issue of the next campaign. The democrats had accepted, 
issue under protest, but the president’s message gave them an unmistak- 
e policy with which to go before the people in 1888. The president had not 
;cn counsel with the leaders of his party, and they warned him that his stand 
jht cost him his re-election. Nevertheless, he was firmly convinced that he 
s in the right, and had made up his mind to meet the issue squarely. 

The republican national nominating convention met at Chicago, June 
ffi. Mr, John Sherman, of Ohio, was at first the leading candidate; but 
the eighth ballot Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grandson of William 
nry Harrison, received the nomination for president. The republican plat- 
m favoured bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, the reform 
the civil service, and the admission of new states. The main issue, however, 
in 1884, was the tariff, and the platform declared emphatically in favour of 
itection. The democrats met at St. Louis in July, and nominated Grover 
veland and Allen G. Thurman, o$ Ohio, for president and vice-president 
pectivcily. The convention declared for the Mills Bill—^that is, not for 
lolute free trade, but for very heavy reductions in the tariff. 

The campaign turned on the issue of protection or free trade in spite of the 
nocratic disclaimer that their policy did not mean absolute free trade. 

3 democrats were defeated. The popular vote for Mr. Cleveland was over 
; hundr(!<i thousand greater than that for Mr. Harrison; but the latter had 
majority of sixty-five in the electoral college (233-168). The republicans 
3 carried the house and retained their control of the senate. They thus 
;e more had possession of the presidency and both branches of congress. 


THE ADMINISTHATION OF HAEKISON 

% 

TIic republicans now took advantage of their control of both houses of 
igress anfl the presidency to revise the tariff. This st|p w1is_ undoubtedly 
! to the attack made upon the protective system by Cleveland in his message 
jongress in December, 1887. Under the chairmanship of Willi^ McKinley, 
Dhio, the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff bill known 
he ilcKink'V Bill, which was finally accepted by both houses, and upon 
eiving the signature of the president became a law, October 1st, 1890. The 
swept away most of the duty on refined sugar (one-half cent a pound) and 
nitted all raw sugar free. For this action the republican party was accused 
playing into the hands of the “Sugar Trust.” To placate the domestic 
ducers of sugar, a bounty of two cents a poimd, the rate of the precedmg 
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duty was given them. These domestic producers produced only about one- 
tenth of the amount of sugar consumed in the country, and the bill had m 
view particularly the stimulation of the beet-root culture. This policy still 
further emphasised the determination of the republican party to rely solely 
upon protective duties for the customs revenue. There was a considerable 
advance on woollen goods, while on cotton goods of the better grades the 
duties were particularly high. The most important change in duties on 
metals was the increase of the duty upon tin plate. Tins commodity had 
never been produced in the United States, and the increase of the duty upon 
it to cents per pound (equivalent to about 70 per cent, upon the value) 
was a direct manifesto by the republican party that not only should duties be 
placed upon commodities for the purpose of .supporting an industry, but like¬ 
wise with the direct object in view of establishing an industry. At the late 
instance of the state department, this tariff bill provided for reciprocity 
through special treaties with other countries. This congress also enacted what 
has become known as the Sherman Law. By its provisions, it became the duty 
of the secretary of the treasury to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
and to issue in place of the silver thus purchased treasury notes. The amount 
of the silver that was to be coined w'as left to the discretion of the secretary— 
depending upon what he deemed necessary for the redemption of these notes. 
The avowed object of the bill was to keep the silver money equal to gold, 
for, as the bill declared, it is the “ established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with each other on the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” ^ The coinage of silver dollars 
was accordingly suspended by the treasury on July 1st, 1891. Tausig 
declares that this change occasioned both abu.se and praise, but that it was 
really of no consequence whatever. He points out that the iJrice of silvcu- 
advanced rapidly for a month or two after the act was })asscd, and that at 
its highest, in August 1890, it reached -$1.21. The rise, however, proved to 
be but temporary, and after September a steady decline set in, which finally 
brought the price, in 1892, as low as 85 cents. 

In addition to the unsettled fi.sherics dispute. President Harrison’s ad¬ 
ministration inherited the always chronic Behring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Russia exclusive rights in 
Behring Sea, at least with regard to seal-fishing. This the British government, 
representing the Canadians, denied, holding that there could be no exclusive 
rights outside three miles off shore. By an agreement of February 29th, 1892, 
the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 

There were seven arbitrators in all—two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Britain, and one each was appointed by the French, 
the Italian, and the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met 
at Paris on March 23rd, 1893, and decided that all the rights of Russia as to 
jurisdiction and the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
passed imimpaired jo the United States under the treaty of March 30th, 1867; 
that the United States has not any right of protection or property in the fur- 
seals frequenting the isl^ds of the United States in the Behring Sea when 
such seals are found outside the ordinary three-mile limit. 

A bill “to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States,” reporte^d by Mr. Geary, of California, was passed by the 
house, April 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and was 
adopted. A compromise biU, slightly modifying the house bill, was the result. 

‘ P. W. Taussig, Thi Silver SUmtion in the United States, pp. 50,51. 
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after an interesting chapter in the diplomatic history had nearly close 
1893 a part of the inhabitants of Hawaii had risen m revolt against an a 
of their queen, Liliuokalani, to promulgate a new constitution obvioi; 
the purpose of increasing her power in the government. The revoluti 
successful and the provisional government established was immctliately 
nised by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens. Commissioners we 
to Washington to apply for annexation, and on the 10th of Februar> 
President Harrison sent a message to the senate, submitting an amu 
treaty and recommending its ratification. Meantime, the United Slat* 
ister at Honolulu, on the 9th of February, acting without instructioi 
established a protectorate over the islands. While the treaty was p( 
Mr. Cleveland became president, and one of his first acts after inaugi 
was the withdrawal of the treaty from consideration by the senate 
president then despatched a commissioner, Mr. Blount, to t.he Hu 
Islands to examine and report upon the circumstances attending the 
of government. The report of the commissioner and the cU'cision 
president, as given in the latter’s message to congress, Decembc'r ISth 
was that “the lawful government of Hawaii was overthrown, willu 
drawing of a sword or the firing of a shot, by a process every step of 
it may safely be asserted, is directly traceable to and (k^iicndent for i 
cess upon the agency of the United States, acting through its diploma 
naval representatives. I mistake the American p(!oplc if they faxa 
o^ous doctrine that there is no such thing as international luoralit,^ 
there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; ar 
even by in^rection a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a we 
of its territory.” The president offerecl to use his best efforts to rfist 
status quo if a general amnesty would be granted to the suiiporters 
provisional government and the past buried. This the queen refusee 
and the provisional government continubd in power, promulgating a 
lican constitution, July 24th, 1894. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplished m 
administration of President McKinley. Their annexation was then \ir 
Captain Mahan and other naval men, who held that they wcux; ireedc 
military base of defence and of naval operations in the l^acific. Jnn 
1897, the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing 
annexation of the islands. The opposition to the treaty was so strong 
all probability the plan would have failed had the war with Spain n 
dered the islands doubly desirable from a military and naval standpo 
joint resolution to accept the offered cession was therefore carried t 
congress, and was approved by the President on the 7th of July, 189^ 

December 17th, 1895, President Cleveland sent a message to ci 
relating to the disputed boundary between British Guiana and Vc'ii 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the governmont hr 
engaged in an extensive correspondence with the government of Grca 
ain relative to a peaceful settlement of the whole difficulty. But tin 
spondence had come to naught, the British government having red 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president’s message was perci 
and threatening, and congress supported it with alacrity. Pursuant 
president’s suggestion that a commission be appointed to ascertain tin 
divisional line” between Venezuela and British Guiana, congress, De 
20th, passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commissi 
appropriated $100,000 for the expenses of its work. Fortunately, thi 
dent s message did not provoke the same warlike feeling in England 
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Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securing evidence. The British government met the overture in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the governments of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practical understanding. After much preliminary corre¬ 
spondence, on the 2nd of February, 1897, a treaty between the two countries 
was signed at Washington embodying an agreement to arbitrate the dispute. 
The tribunal was to consist of five jurists: two on the part of Great Britain, 
two on the part of Venezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four. 
The first four were provided for in the treaty—the two representing Vene¬ 
zuela being justices of the supreme court of the United States. The tribunal 
met in Paris on the 15th of June, 1899, and on the 3rd of October of the same 
year rendered what is said to have been a unanimous decision. It was in 
the main favourable to the contention of Venezuela. 

The victory of the democrats in the twenty-seventh presidential election 
led to a revision of the tariff, only four years after the embodiment of the 
extremest doctrine of protection in the McKinley Act. In 1894 the demo¬ 
cratic members of the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, became known as the Wilson Bill. 
The_ senate, however, raised the duties somewhat and restored many specific 
duties. After a long and bitter struggle in conference between the two 
houses, the senate bill was finally accepted unchanged on the 13th of July, 
1894. The president refused to sign the bill, but permitted it to become a law 
without his signature. In general, this tariff made but one important change 
—the placing of wool upon the free jjst. 

_ By the summer of 1893 the country’s financial condition had become so 
critical that on June 5th the president declared his purpose to call an extra 
session of congress to meet in the first half of September. “Hard times" 
had come to multitudes of people. There had been a money panic in the 
spring of the year, and it had been followed by many disastrous failures. Mr. 
Cleveland’s message to congress, August 8th, embodied an exposition of what 
he considered to be the evils of the Sherman Act of 1890, and concluded with 
an earnest recommendation that its purchase clause be immediately repealed. 
The repeal measure was carried. This put a stop to further buying of great 
quantities of silver, and checked the making of silver dollars. Then a slow 
recovery of business confidence began, which was much retarded and dis¬ 
turbed, however, by the uncertainty of congressional actfon on tariff and cur¬ 
rency questions. . 

On the 28th of January, 1895, President Cleveland, in a special message 
to congress, renewed his appeal which he had made at the opening of the session 
for legislation to correct the mischievous working of tile existing currency 
system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The silver 
interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a new issue 
of bonds under the old act for the replenishing of its gold reserve and the 
maintenance of its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance of bonds 
was condemned by the opponents of the administration. 

The industrial disturbances throughout the country continued but little 
unabated. In the spring of 1894 (March 25th), a horse-dealer, named Coxey, 
led an “army" of the unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the government. The movement waf. k 

narts of the country, and soon other “armies” began their march trc 
Pacific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A more motley | 
ing had never taken place in the history of the country. In all, these ai 
were made up of five or six thousand persons and were cornposed of 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work, 
youno’er men looking for fun and excitement. Coxey and a tew ot h 
(about 350) succeeded in reaching Washington by May 1st, where 
was merely arrested for walking on the grass in the White House gi 
Having accomplished nothing, his “ army” was soon disbanded. 

The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled ai 
satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. It was followed shortly 
wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed in the cai 
of the Pullman Company, at the town of Pullman, near Chicago. J 
violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States mails b 
the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The leaders 
strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President Cleveland 
known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate commerci 
His proclamation to this effect was supported by the despatch of 
States troops to Chicago and to places in California. The leaders 
American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike In all depar 
of industry throughout the country, but were imsuccessful. The P 
strike came to an end practically by the 15th of July. 

At the beginning of these industrial disturbances and right in the 
of them, two expositions of international importance were held. The 'V 
Columbian Exposition was opened by the president in the spring of 181 
the Cotton States and International Exhibition in the autumn of 1895 


former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The World 
was a success in every respect excrat financially. The exhibit 
Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wonderful progress made by the 
since the Civil War. An act of congress approved by the president on tl 
of March, 1896, fittingly closed the period of “ reconstruction.” It pr 
for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a re 
their participation in the Civil War. 

January 4th, 1896,_upon proclamation of the president, Utah was ad 
as a state after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever proh 
polygamous or plural marriages. 

The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial 
of the country, during the summer and autiman of 1896, and the c 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms wit] 
were clearly indicati'fe of the direction the presidential campaign was t 
The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both ] 
But,_ shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of t 
parties. Southern and Western influences carried the democratic par 
advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences cor 
the republican party in the interests of a gold standard. The repi 
national convention was held at St. Louis in June and nominated 'S 
McKinley, ex-govemor of Ohio, for president' on the first ballot. The 
eratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unes 
nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, 
the leaders _of_ the free-silver democracy of the West. The money q 
caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of th 
remarkable in many respects that the country had ever passed tl 




THE ADMINISTRATION OP MoEINLEY (1897-1901 A. D.) 

President McKinley called congress together in extra session on the 15th 
01 iVlarcn, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment by increa^d duties. In response to this demand, congress passed the 
IJmgley iarifl Bill, which became a law July 7th, 1897. The restoration of 
the duties on wool was the salient feature in the Dingley Act. In addition to 
wool, certain other raw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 1894 admitted 
free, were subjected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of reciprocity was not 
only revived, but its scope was even enlarged. 

In his annual message to congress at the opening of the session in December 
1896, President Cleveland called attention to the unhappy stSe S cuW. 
“ The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one of 
the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious atten¬ 
tion of the government and people of the United States in any circumstances. 
In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no means of a 
wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actual pecuniary interest 
in it is second only to that of the people and government of Spain. It should 
bo added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto expectant 
attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained.” 

When the liberal party came into power at Madrid with Sagasta at its 
head, Weyler was recalled and General Blanco put in his place. Furthermore, 
a new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
a fairly autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti¬ 
tution was not given a fair trial, |pr it had come too late for a test of its 
practicability. General Fitzhugh Lee, consul-general of the United States at 
Havana, said of it that it was “an elaborate system of ‘home rule’ with a 
string to every sentence.” 

On the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
made reports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconcen- 
iradofy, that stirred up public opinion throughout the United States to a high 
slate of excitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for months 
past and continuously threatened a rupture of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly 
a crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of February, 1898, by 
news that the United States battle-ship Maine, while paying a visit of courtesy 
to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on'the previous evening 
by an explosion which killed most of her crew. ^ 

The United States appointed a naval court of inquiry to make an investi¬ 
gation, as (lid likewise the Spanish government. The f«nn«r court reported 
that “ the loss of the Maine was not in any respect due to the fault or negligence 
on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew; that the ship was 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward magazines.” The Spanish naval 
board of inquiry reported that the explosion resulted from causes within the 
ship itself. The Spanish government then urged that the whole quesbon 
should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by different nations. The 
United States declined to accept this proposal. _ , , 

The tension between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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breaking point. On the 11th of April President McKinley addressed a special 
message to congress, setting forth the unsatisfactory results of the negotiations 
with Spain, and declaring that “in the name of humanity, in the name of 
civilisation, in behalf of endangered American interests, which gives us the 
right and the duty to speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop.” The 
message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take means 
for securing a “full and final termination of hostilities^^ in the oppressed 
island.^ 

After a brief contest between the two houses over the method of procedure 
to carry out the suggestion of the president, a joint resolution was passed 
April 18th, declaring “ that the people of the island of Cuba are and of a right 
ought to be free and independent/' The resolution demanded, furthermore, 
that Spain should withdraw absolutely from Cuba, and the president was 
directed to use the military and naval force of the United States to make the 
resolution effective. In addition, the resolution disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the United States to assume in any way, except for pacification, 
jurisdiction over Cuba; and furthermore declared its intention to “leave the 
government and control of the island to its people." ^ 

Following out a suggestion of the president in a message, April 25th, 
congress adopted a joint resolution on the same day declaring “ that war be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war has existed since the 
21st day of April, 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the kingdom of Spain." 

At the outbreak of the war the regular army of the United States num¬ 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, this 
was shortly increased to 2,191 officers and nearly 42,000 men. At the same 
time a volunteer^ army was speedily raised. The president issued a proc¬ 
lamation on April 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and another proc¬ 
lamation on May 25th, calling for 75,0Q0 more. Before the end of May 
118,580 of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembled 
in various camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurried manner. 
Among the volunteer regiments organised, one known as that of the Rough 
Riders greatly excited public interest. The command of one of the proposed 
three regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevelt (then 
assistant secretary of the navy), who had some knowledge of ranch life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honour, however, on the score that his 
military experience was insufficient to warrant him in taking command of a 
regiment. He asked for and received, however, the second place in the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Leonard Wood. 

On the 21st of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered under the 
command of Admiral William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore W. S. 
Semey was ordered to prganise a “flying squadron" of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. Wliile these preparations were being made in the West, 
plans were being, perfected for a successful attack upon Spain's colonial pos¬ 
sessions in the Far^East. The president had ordered Commodore George 
Uewey, who was in command of the United States Asiatic squadron at Hong¬ 
kong, to proceed ^ once to Manila, the capital of the Philippines, and “ cap- 
ture or destroy the Spanish squadron which guarded that fort. The Span¬ 
iards were m no condition to resist an attack, and on May 1st, 1898, Dewey 
was ame to report the total destruction of the Spanish squadron without the 
loss ot a man on the American fleet. 

^ Congressional Record, April 11th, 1898 
* Congressional Record, April 18th, 1898. 
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Upon the opening of hostilities, a Spanish squadron of four armoured 
cruisers and some smaller vessels was assembled at the Cape Verde Islands 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pascual Cervera. Being in Portuguese 
waters, the fleet was compelled to set sail after a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued by Portugal on the 29th of April. After causing the American 
people considerable anxiety of mind as to its ultimate destination, the fleet 
put in at Santiago de Cuba. May 29th a blockade of that port was estab¬ 
lished by the American fleet, inasmuch as it was found impracticable to 
attack the fleet within the harbour. Some weeks later (June 22nd“24th) 
the American troops under General Shatter disembarked at Daiquiri and 
advanced to Siboney. Their forces were to co-operate with the naval forces 
in operations for the capture of Santiago de Cuba. After a series of sharp 
skirmishes on the 1st and 2nd of July, the Americans succeeded in capturing 
the steep heights of El Caney and San Juan which overlooked the city of 
Santiago. In the mean time, while Admiral Sampson and General Shatter 
were in consultation about making an attack on the city, Commodore Schley, 
of the flagship BrooklyUj and the commanders of the other vessels of the 
fleet, guarded the entrance to the harbour of the city. Not long after the 
departure of Admiral Sampson, for the conference with General Shatter on 
the morning of July 3rd, Admiral Cervera made a desperate attempt to save 
his squadron by escaping to sea. But the attempt was futile—the whole 
squadron being destroyed and Cervera himself captured. These two naval 
victories—Manila and Santiago—effectually eliminated Spain as a sea-power. 

July 17th the Spanish commander of Santiago de Cuba formally surren¬ 
dered the city and the district to General Shafter. With the fall of Santiago 
the occupation of Porto Rico became the next strategic necessity. This 
duty was intrusted to General Miles, and by the 12th of August much of the 
island was in his possession. On the 13th of this same month the city of 
Manila passed into the hands of thc»United States forces in co-operation with 
the Philippine insurgents. It was not until the 16th of August that a cable¬ 
gram reached Manila containing the text of the president's proclamation 
directing a cessation of hostilities. August 12th the secretary of state of 
the United States and the French ambassador had signed a protocol pre¬ 
liminary to the drawing up of a treaty of peace bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities between the United States and Spain. Correspondence leading 
to this issue had begun as early as July 26th. A discussion between the 
Spanish and American commissioners at Paris, based upon the provisions of 
the protocol, was prolonged until the 10th of December, 1898, when the 
former yielded to what they i')rotested against as hard terms, and the treaty 
of peace was signed. By the terms of the treaty Spain (1) relinquished 
all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) she ceded Porto 
Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in «the West Indies, and 
likewise the island of Guahan, or Guam, in the Ladrones; and finally (3) 
she ceded the archipelago known as the Philippine rjlanfls for a consid¬ 
eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, agreed to admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on 
the same terms as ships and merchandise of the United States for a period 
of ten years. 

There developed considerable opposition to the ratification of the treaty 
in the senate by reason of the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. While 
this discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked the 
United States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admiral Dewey. The 
Filipinos were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginning 
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of a somewhat intermittent struggle of the Philippine insurgents against the 
establishment of the authority of the United States government in the archi¬ 
pelago. It practically (hsappeared, however, upon the capture of the insur¬ 
gent leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, in the spring of 1901. The day after the 
beginning of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratified 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-seven. By its terms the United 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were in a 
position to establish a government of their own. 

The direct cost of the war with Spain was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastly larger sum. 

The conduct of the war department was criticised severely. Charges of 
the ill effects of administrative ^^red tape,’^ politics, and positive inefficiency 
led to the appointment by the president, in September, 1898, of an investi¬ 
gating commission. The report of this commission, made in the following 
February, could not be described as entirely satisfactory to the country at 
large. 

The three great results of the Spanish War, in so far as the United States 
is concerned, might be summarised as follows: (1) embarkation upon a 
policy of colonisation; (2) entrance upon the career of a world-wide power; 
(3) a greater unification of the different sections of the United States. The 
close of the war made it possible for the United States to take up for con¬ 
sideration other matters of international importance. In the spring of 1899 
the United States sent commissioners to The Hague to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purpose of electing a tribunal for the pacific settle¬ 
ment of international conflicts. The Hague Peace Conference Treaty was 
drawn up and later was ratified by the senate of the United States. Near 
the end of the same year the joint control of the Samoan Islands by Germany, 
England, and the United States came to an end and the islands were parti¬ 
tioned between the three coimtries. Probably the most important negotia¬ 
tions of all were those leading to the signature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the construction 
of an isthmian canal. ^ The treaty was amended by the senate in so radical 
a mamer that the British government, early in March, 1901, was compelled 
to reject it.^ Laterhowever, a satisfactory treaty was agreed upon. 

Legislation leading to^ the establishment of the monetary system of the 
country upon a sound basis was secured March 14th, 1900, when the Financial 
Bill became a law. This biU had for its object “the fixing of the standard 
of value and the maintaining at a parity with that standard of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States.” It affirmed that “the unit 
of value is the dollar, .consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine,” and 
made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to maintain aU forms of 
moMy issued or coined eat a parity with this standard.^ 

Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov¬ 
ernment for the [Teop^e of Porto Rico. Late in the spring of 1901 the power 
of congress to deal as it sees fit with the colonies vras sustained by a decision 
* court of the United States. At the same time congress author¬ 

ised the president to leave the control of Cuba to its people provided they 
agreed to certain conditions. .Among these conditions were that the Cubans 
snould maintain their right of independence, and that they should recognise 
me right of the Umted States to preserve that independence, if necessary; 
and also to protect life, property, and individual liberty in that island. These 


' Annual RepoH of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1900, pp. 72, 73. 
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^-clxiding Hawaii), Indian reservations, and Alaska, of 76,303,387, which. 
® population of the insular possessions not incorporated in the United 
^■fces increased to about 85,271,730. The wealth of the country was esti- 
a-ted at $94,300,000,000. 

In the presidential campaign of 1900 the platform adopted by the repub- 
nn. convention, which met at Philadelphia on the 19th of June, declared in 
i^our of the gold standard and defended the American policy in the Philip¬ 
pes as the only one which could honourably have been followed; while the 
itform adopted by the democratic convention, which met at Kansas City 
the 4th of July, reiterated the demand of 1896 for the unlimited coinage of 
ver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but put forward the question of expan- 
)n., or “imperialism,” as “the paramount issue of the campaign.” For 
oir candidates the republicans nominated President William McKinley 
r re-election and Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of New York, for vice- 
osident; the democrats selected William J. Bryan for president and Adlai 
Stevenson for vice-president. When the election came, it resulted in 
[>ublican success; for, though many republicans, among them ex-President 
arrison. Senator Hoar, and Mr. Thomas B. Reed, were dissatisfied with the 
.ministration’s course towards the Philippines, while others deplored its 
lulerness towards certain financial interests, most of them were prevented 
' their distrust of Mr. Bryan’s free-silver ideas from joining with the Demo- 
it s. About fourteen million votes were cast, of which McKinley received 
114,027, and Bryan 6,342,514. The former’s electoral vote was 292, while 
f latter’s was but 155. 

ADMINISTRATION OISMcKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT 

I3ut President McKinley was not destined to fill out many months of his 
w term of office. In the spring of 1901 the Pan-American Exposition had 
<‘U opene<l at Buffalo. It differed from other expositions in that it was 
looially designed to show the progress made by the nations of North, South, 

(1 Central America in agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. In addition 
this, it had a distinct purpose to unite all the nations of the three Americas 
chaser commercial intercourse for their common benefit. President McKin- 
visited the exposition in September and gave expression to this latter 
diment. The day after his address, on Friday afternoon, September 6th, 
'* president gave a public reception in the music-hall oi the exposition. It 
ts at this reception, while shaking hands with the people, that the president 
is shot twice by a young anarchist named Leon F. Czslgosz. Mr. McKinley 
|i:(!rc(l about a week, and died early on Saturday morning, September 14th. 
uif'r the provisions of the constitution, Mr. Roosevel^ betame president. 
The new president brought to the duties of his office one of the most force- 
, and compelling pereonalities that has yet appeared in American public life, 
though the youngest man who had ever occupied the presidential chair, 
^ experience had been both long and varied. Soon after his graduation 
nil Harvard he entered theNcw York legislature, where, despite his youth, 
gained a high reputation a.s a leader of the reform forces. From 1884 to 
SC) he livefl on a ranch in western Dakota, and there acquired a knowledge 
the; men of the frontier which he was later to put to novel use. In 1886 
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he was an unsuccessful candidate on the republican ticket for mayor of New 
York; from 1889 to 1895 served with much credit on the United States civil 
service commission; and from 1895 to 1897 displayed great energy as presi¬ 
dent of the New York City police commission. Mr. Roosevelt was also a 
frequent contributor to the magazines; while by works on The Naval War 
of 181^j The Winning of the Westj and other subjects he gained a prominent 
place among American historians. In 1897 he became assistant secretary 
of the navy; and foreseeing that a war with Spain was inevitable, he did much 
to prepare our navy for the splendid work which it accomplished. Upon the 
outbreak of the war he and his friend Dr. Leonard Wood organised, as already 
related, a volunteer regiment composed of cowboys, Indians, frontiersmen, 
football players, and other adventurous spirits; and when Wood was pro¬ 
moted to a brigadier-generalcy, Roosevelt took chief command. The regi¬ 
ment displayed remarkable fighting qualities in the campaign against Santiago, 
and went down to history as ^^Roosevelt^s Rough Riders.^^ Upon his return 
home Colonel Roosevelt was elected governor of New York. In 1900 his 
extraordinary popularity with the people of the country and the intrigues of 
certain politicians who wished to shelve^’ him combined to make him against 
his will the republican nominee for the vice-presidency. 

Upon his unexpected succession to the presidency Mr. Roosevelt retained 
the cabinet of his predecessor and pledged himself to carry out his prede¬ 
cessor's policy. In the summer and autumn of the following year a great 
strike paralyzed the anthracite coal industry of the country and brought 
much suffering to those who were dependent upon coal for fuel, but through 
the activity of the president the differences between the miners and their 
employers were finally arbitrajted by a commission selected by him. In the 
same year suit was brought by his order against the Northern Securities 
Company, a corporation which had been formed with the object of uniting 
the Great Northern and Pacific railroads'dn such a way as to control transpor¬ 
tation in the^ northwest and eliminate all competition. The contention on 
which the suit was based was that this merger amounted to a restraint of 
interstate trade as forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890; this 
contention was sustained by the circuit court of appeals at St. Paul in April, 
1903, and, upon appeal, by the supreme court in March, 1904. The outcome 
is believed to have prevented the formation of other similar companies and 
to have exercised a salutary effect upon financial circles. In 1903 the long 
standing controversy over the boundary line between Canada and Alaska 
was settled in favour of the United States; the same year saw the establish¬ 
ment of a department of commerce and labour; and in 1904 occurred at St. 
Louis a great exposition commemorative of the purchase of Louisiana. 

By fp the most important act of the administration, however, consisted 
in bringing to a head long meditated plan for an Isthmian canal. After 
the abrogation,^as ajready described, of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 a 
treaty was negotiated with Colombia for the right of way across the Isthmus 
of Panama; but the Colombian congress refused to ratify it. Angered by 
this refusal, the people of the Isthmus in November, 1903, set up the inde¬ 
pendent state of Panama; their independence was at once recognized by the 
president, and a favourable treaty was made with the new state. By this 
treaty the United States secured perpetual control over a strip ten miles wide 
across the Isthpaus as well as other privileges; while in return it agreed to 
guarantee the independence of Panama and to pay $10,000,000 down and 
$250,000 yearly after the expiration of nine years. The French company's 
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works and rights on the Isthmus were also bought for $40,000,000; and 
further measures were taken for making the canal a reality. 

As election-time drew near it became apparent that Mr. Roosevelt would 
be the republican nonainee. Although his independent course had rendered 
him unsatisfactory to many politicians, and although, by insisting upon a 
“square deal” for the negro as well as for the white man, he had aroused 
a storm of criticism in the South, he had nevertheless won the confidence of 
the people to a remarkable degree. At the republican convention in Chicago 
in June, he was nominated by acclamation. As nominee for vice-president, 
the convention chose Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. In the 
democratic convention at St. Louis in July, a bitter struggle between the 
radical and the conservative elements resulted in a victory for the latter, and 
the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, and for vice-presi¬ 
dent, ex-senator Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia. The platform 
adopted evaded the silver issue, but upon the news of his nomination 
Judge Parker telegraphed the convention that he considered the gold stand¬ 
ard irrevocably established. Mr. Roosevelt swept the entire north, as well 
as West Virginia and Missouri, and received one electoral vote in Maryland; 
of the popular vote he received a plurality of 2,512,417 and received 338 
electoral votes against 140 for Parker. 

THK ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 

On the 1st of July, 1905, occurred the death of the secretary of state, 
Mr. John Hay, who had gained an eminent position in diplomacy, notably 
by maintaining the “open door” in China. He was succeeded in the cab¬ 
inet by Mr. Elihu Root, from 1899 to 1904 secretary of war. In the same 
summer the president induced Russia and Japan to send representatives to 
a peace conference at Portsmouth^ New Hampshire, which brought the 
struggle in the far East to an end. The year was made noteworthy in a 
less honorable way by the disclosure of grave scandals in the management 
of the great life insurance companies. 

In his message to Congress of December, 1904, the president recom¬ 
mended legislation to secure Federal control over great corporations carrying 
on interstate trade, and particularly Federal regulation of freight rates to 
destroy the rebate evil. No legislation on these matters was secured, and 
these recommendations wore reiterated in the message of December, 1905. 

On April 17th, 190(5, tliere were reiieated and terrific cartlKpiake shocks 
along the Pacific coast, the maximum severity and mortality centering in 
San Francisco and its suburb.s. In the city fire broke out immediately, 
was carried this way and that by the wind, and coukf be checked neither 
by the utterly inade<[uate su[){)ly of waUir nor by thp liberal use of dyna¬ 
mite. In the greater part of the city only a few buiklinifs, mostly of mo(l- 
ern fire-proof, steel-fraitie con.struc.tion, were left standing.. The lives lost 
numbered hundreds, and shelter, provision, and clothiifg were for a short 
time almost absolutely lacking; hut owing to the energy disitlayed by the 
authorities and others, and to the fac'.t that many thousancla were tran.s- 
pqrted to surrounding towns, free of charge, the sulTering was less than 
might have been expected from the severity of the, disaster. Tlu; work of 
the War Department in the city was admirable and the (mtire country gave 
promptly and generously. Plans for rebuilding were specidily undertaken. 
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tory of Bngland .— ® Benson J. Lossing, History of the United States .— y Edward Evereti 
Hale, article oa “The Naval History of the American Revolution’^ in Winsor’s History oj 
America .—^ W. H. Sumner, History of American Currency. — Edward Channing, article 
on “The War in the Southern D^artment” in Winsor's History of America ,— F. Barb^ 
Marbois, Complot d'Arnold et de Clinton .— William Massey, A History of England during 
the Heign of Qeorgc HI. — Frederick Kapp, The Life of Fredericlc William 'con Steuben. 


Chapter VIII. The Establishment of the Union (1783-1814 a.d.) 

^ Albert Bushnell Hart, Formation of the Union,— John Fiske, The Critical Periot 
of American History. — Judson S. Landon, The Constitutional History and Government 
the United States. —« G-eorge Washington, Writings, edited by Jared Sparks.— / Samuei 
lSiLiOT, 3Ianual of United States History. — y W. E. Gladstone, “Kin Beyond the Sea” it 
Gleanings of Past Years. — Henry Maine, Popular Government. — * Joseph Story, Com 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States.—^ Herman von Holst, Constitutional am 
Political History of the United States, translated by J. J. Lai or and A. B. Mason.—^ Johi 
Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States .— ^ John Adams, Writings, witl 
a life, notes and illustrations by his grandson C. F. Adams. — Alexander Johnston, articL 

on “Washington” in the Encyclopcedia Britannica .— ’^Thomas Jefferson, Writings.— 
o Albert Gallatin, Writings.— H. Stanhope, History of England .— ^ John Richaei 
Green, Short History of the English People. — A. Alison, History of Europe .— ® Theodoei 
Fab AS, article on “ Washington ” in the Encyclopedie Houvelle .— ^Eugene Pelletan, Z-e. 
droits de Vhomme. —^ Henri Martin, Histoire de France jusqu^en 1789 .— Charles vo2 
Rotteck, General History of the World ,— ^ Frederick von Raumer, America and tin 
American People. —» Benson J. Lossing, History of the United States. — y Mary Howitt 
Popular History of the United States .—^ Thomas Wilson, Biography of the Principal Amer¬ 
ican Military and Naval Heroes ,— Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval War of 181^.— 

John T. Morse, Jr., Thomas Jefferson (American Statesmen Series).— ^‘^John Frost 
Pictorial History of the United States. — ec William James, The Chief Naval Occurrencei 
of the late War between Great Britain and the United States of America ,— jCTLoed BroughaMj 
Worlcs .— fffl^H. W. Elson, History of the United States. — Edward Channing, The Unitea 
States of America. — Henry Adams, History of the TJnited States from 1801 to 1817, 


Chapter IX. The Growth op Democracy (1814-1848 a.d.) 

^ John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States .— ^ Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son. Writings.—^ Eliot, Manual of United States History .— Benson J. Lossing, 
History of the United States. — 1' Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion (Epochs of Ameri¬ 
can History).— y James Parton, Life of Andrew Jachson.— ^ James Russell Soley, article or 
“ The Wars of the United States ” in Winsor’s History of America. 


Chapter X. Civil Discord (1848-1865 a.d.) 

^ Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion. — James Ford Rhodes, History of the Unitec 
States from the Compromise of 1850. — ^Edward Channing, The United States, 1765-1865. 

— ® Alexander Johnston, article “The United States” in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 
—Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America.— 
S'Gold win Smith, TheMnited States. — ^Edward Stanwood, History of the Presidency 

— Hermann von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States. — James Schouler. 
History of the United States. — ^^JoHN Codman Ropes, The Story of the Civil War.— 
^Theodore A. Dodge, Biras EyeYiew of the Civil War. — John Fiske, article on “Grant’ 
in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. — ^ Henry W. ElsoN, History of the United States ,—^ Johj 
G. NicolaY, article On “^Lincoln” in the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 


Chapter XI. The United States Since 1865. 

Written for the present work by Frederick Robertson Jones. 
The Reference to Authorities will be found in the footnotes. 






A tJlIUONOLOGIOAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES (986-1907 a.d.) 

DISCOVERIES 

'ISO Bj.irni llcrjulfson, sailing south from Greenland, sights the coast of Vinland, hut does 
Hoi land, • 

Luif Kriesoii discovers Hclluland (possibly Newfoundland); Markland (Nova Scotia) 
and Vinland (Nantucket). 

HJOri Thorvald lilricson coasts along Cape Cod and dies in Boston harbour. 

1007-HHH) 'J’horfnm establishes colony in Vii^!and. 

ion ('oloiiy d<‘ai.royed by Indians. 

(!o}uinl)UB lands on Ouanahani, one of the Bahama islands; discovers Cuba and Hayti, 
and (‘stalilishcs colony in Hayti. 

1403 (‘alumbuH on second voyage discovers Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. 

1407 John :nid perhaps iSebastian Cabot discover Newfoundland and explore coast to the 
HOUt.ll. 

I40H SebiiHt-ian Cabot sails along the coast from Maine to Cape Hatteras. 

laOO ('ubrai discoviirs Brazil. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

l.VH Caspar d<‘. Cortcreal, a Portuguese, discovers the river St, Lawrence. 
l.tHL 1002 Porlugnese explore coast from Florida to Cape Cod. 

1002 Last voyage of Columbus. He discovers bay of Honduras, Veragua and Porto Bello. 
IbtC IC-eneh tishermen on banks of Newfoundland. 

Ibaii ,L*an Denys of Honllcur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawfenoe. Spaniards discover 
Yueaiaii. 

1507 'fhe naiin^ Annudea” coined by Waldscemliller from Amerigo*Vespucci. 

1508 First impori.ation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. ^ 

1515 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Vasco Nunez Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean. 

1518 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec Empire. 

1519 Alvarez Pineda explores north coast of gulf of Mexico, and perhaps discovers the 

MiHsisHippi. Hernando Cortes invades Mexico, captures Montezuma. Returning 
to tin* coast he defeats Narvaez and 
L520 r(‘iurn.s to Mexico. War with Aztecs. 

1521 ('orten captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 

1522 B(*i'inudas discovered. 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 34° to 50:° N. discovering the Hud¬ 
son River and Block Island, 
n. w. — VOL. xxin. 2k 
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1525 Estevan Gomez sails along coast 34° to 44° N. Cabeza do Vaca reaches the 
of the Mississippi. 

1527 John Rut discovers coast of Maine. 

1528 Panfiio Narvaez leads unsuccessful expedition to Florida. 

1534 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of St. Lawrence, and 

1535 sails up the St. Lawrence to site of Montreal. 

1536 Cortes discovers Lower California. 

1539 Hernando de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 

1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado discovers canon of the Colorado. Expedition 

tier for colonisation of Canada. St. Lawrence river explored. 

1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores Pacific coast 
N. Hernando de Soto reaches the Mississippi river, explores it to mouth 
Ohio, and is buried in its waters. 

1548 First act of English parliament regarding* America. Regulation of Newfo 
fisheries. 

1562 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony near Port Royal ii 

Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 

1563 John Hawkins brings three hundred slaves to West Indies. 

1564 Ren6 de Laudonni^re builds Fort Carolina on the St. John’s river in Florida. 

1565 Spaniards under Menendez de Aviles massacre garrison of Fort Carolina, bui 

on St. John’s river and at St. Augustine. 

1568 Dominique de Gourgues captures Spanish forts and massacres garrisons. 
1576-1577 Martin Frobisher attempts to discover northwest passage. 

1578 Francis Drake reaches west coast in his voyage round the world, and claims 
between 38° and 42° N. for England, under name of New Albion. 

1680 Espejo founds Santa F6, in New Mexico. 

1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert leads expedition to Newfoundland. 

1584 Sir Walter Raleigh sends expedition under Amadas and Barlow to explore coas 

of Spanish possessions. Landing on the island of Roanoke (Wocokon) th 
possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth and call the country Virginia. 

1585 Sir Richard Grenville leads colony of one hundred and eighty persons to. 3 

Island; who are removed in 

1586 by Drake. Grenville returns with one hundred and seventeen new colonists ir 

1587 and founds Borough of Raleigh in Virginia.” Virginia Dare, first English chi 

in America. 

3598 French explore Acadia, and 
1600 establish colony at Tadousac. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 Bartholomew Gosnold discovers Cape Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, erects fort oi 

hunk (Elizabeth Island). 

1603 Voyage of Samuel Champlain up the St. Lawrence. 

1604 Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova Scotia founded by the French under De 

Champlain discovers St. John river. 

1606 James I issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) The First colony, 

ing country from 34° to 41° N., granted to the London Company. (2) The 
colony, embracing country from 41° to 45° N., granted to the Plymouth Co 

1607 Foundation of Jamestown, explorations by Captain John Smith. Plymouth C 

sends expedition which builds Fort St. George at mouth of Kennebec 
Marne. ^ 

1608 Colonists abandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded by 

colony under Champlain. 

1609 Henry Hudson Coasts from Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay and sails up t 

river. ^Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga. 

1610 Engbsh colony ip. Newfoundland. 

1613 Dutch tra^ng post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the Hi 

North river (so-called to distinguish it from the South or Delaware river). 
colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, destroyed 3 
TT • ^outh Virginia under Sir Samuel Argali. 

1614 United New Netherland Company established in Holland. Fort built at Ma; 

another. Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores coa 
ins: "to Cape Cod, names district New England. 

1615 Voyage of AMan Block through Long Island sound (Block Island). Change 

iftiQ m South Virginia, Lake Huron discovered by Champlain. 

1 fiin Assembly in South Virginia. Negro slaves first brought to Vir^ 

wO Pilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected governor. 


1624 Charter of London Company annulled. The king assumes control of colony. 

1626 Peter Minuit founds New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 

1628 Salem colony established by John Endicott. 

1629 Company of Massachusetts Bay established by charter from crown to Salem colony. 

John Mason receives -grant of present New Hampshire. English capture Quebec. 

1630 John Winthrop appointed governor of Massachusetts Bay Company, brings large col¬ 

ony to Charlestown. Settlement of Boston. First general court of Massachusetts. 
Sir William Alexander sells Nova Scotia patent to Huguenots. 

1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Treaty of St. Germain, ceding 
New France, Acadia, and Canada to France. 

1634 First settlement in Maryland. Poger Williams expelled from Salem for heresy. 

1635 French seize trading post at Penobscot. Death of Champlain. Charter of Plymouth 

colony surrendered to the crown. Connecticut colony founded. Settlements at 
Hartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 

1636 Roger Williams founds Providence. 

1637 First general court of Connecticut. War with Pequots. 

1638 Colonies of Rhode Island and New Haven in Connecticut founded by settlers from 

Massachusetts. Harvard College established at Cambridge. Colony of New Sweden 
on the Delaware river. 

1639 Union of Connecticut towns for separate government. The “Fundamental Orders,” 

the first written constitution in history. Province of Maine established. First 
general assembly in Plymouth colony. 

1641 Montreal settled by French under Maisonneuve. 

1643 Formation of United Colonies of New England (Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, 

and Massachusetts Bay). 

1644 Providence and Rhode Island colonies unite under one charter. Saybrook joins Con¬ 

necticut. Indians massacre Virginia colonists. 

1645 Clayborne rebellion in Maryland. 

1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians at Nonantum. Peter Stuy- 

vesant becomes governor of New Netherlands, and claims region from Cape Hen- 
lopen to Cape Cod. 

1648 Petition of Rhode Island for admission to union of colonies rejected. 

1649 Grant of land ia Virginia to Lord Culpeper. 

1650 Settlement of boundary disputes betwCfen New Netherlands and the united colonies. 
1652 Province of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English parliament assumes control of 

Maryland. 

1655 Governor Stuyvesant breaks up colony of New Sweden. 

1658 Radisson and Groseilliers discover the Upper Mississippi. 

1659 Virginia proclaims Charles II as king. Persecution of Quakers in New England. 

1662 Charter of Connecticut granted. New Haven refuses to accept it. Lord Baltimore 

confirmed in government of Maryland. 

1663 Grant of Carolina (31^ to 36° N.) to earl of Clarendon and associates. Charter of 

Rhode Island and Providence plantations. 

1664 New Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including eastern Maine and 

islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New Amsterdam; name changed to 
New York. New Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Name 
of Fort Orange changed to Albany. 

1665 Union of Connecticut and New Haven. • 

1666 French settlement of St. Esprit on south shore of Lake Superior, 

1667 Treaty of Breda. Acadia surrendered to France. ^ 

1668 Marquette founds Sault Sainte Marie. 

1669 Fundamental constitutions of Carolina adopted. Hudson Bay^Con^any incorporated. 

1670 Charleston in Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles bo^daries of English and 

Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 

1673 Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi. Dutch recapture New York and New 

Jersey, but by the peace of 

1674 they are restored to the Engjlish. 

1675 Conflicts between New York and Connecticut. King Philip’s War begins. 

1676 King Philip killed. Indians defeated. Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia. New Jersey 

divided into East and West Jersey. 

1677 Maine finally united to Massachusetts. 

1678 La Salle explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. 

1680 New Hampshire receives royal charter. Hennepin reaches the Mississippi. 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
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1683 makes treaty with Indians. Foundation of Philadelphia. La Salle descends t 

Mississippi to the gulf and calls the valley Louisiana. First legislative assemb 
in New York. 

1684 Charter of Massachusetts forfeited to the crown. 

1686 Sir Edmund Andros appointed governor of New England. 

1687 Andros unsuccessfully attempts to secure charter of Connecticut. Death of La Sal 

1689 Accession of William and Mary. Andros imprisoned. Former governments rei 

stated. King William’s War begins. 

1690 Sir William Phips captures Port Royal. 

1692 New charter for Massachusetts. Salem witchcraft frenzy. William and Mary 0 

lege established. 

1693 Renewed conflicts between New York and Connecticut. 

1695 French settlement at Kaskaskia in Illinois. 

1697 King William’s War ended by Peace of Ryswick. 

1699 French settle at Biloxi in Mississippi. 

1700 D’Iberville claims possession of Mississippi river for France. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Foundation of Yale College. First settlement at Detroit. 

1702 Queen Anne’s War begins. D’Iberville founds Mobile in Alabama. 

1704 Deerfield in Massachusetts destroyed by Indians. 

1705 French settle at Vincennes in Indiana. 

1706 French and Spanish invade Carolina. 

1708 Indian massacre at Haverhill in Massachusetts. 

1710 Port Royal captured, name changed to Annapolis. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht ends Queen Anne’s War. Boundary between Massachusetts s 
Connecticut established. 

1715 Indian war in Carolina. 

1718 Suppression of buccaneers in West Indies and pirates on the Carolina coast. 

1722 Trading-house erected at Oswego. 

1724 Indian war in New England. 

1726 Treaties with Indians in New^England and New York. 

1728 Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established. 

1729 Carolina divided into North and South Carolina. 

1731 Settlement of boundary dispute between New York and Connecticut. 

1733 James Oglethorpe establishes colony at "Savannah in Georgia (the last of the t) 
teen colonies). 

1738 Princeton College founded. 

1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 

1742 Spanish invade Georgia. 

1745 Colonists under William Pepperell capture Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restores Cape Breton to France. Ohio Company formed, 

1752 Georgia becomes a royal colony. 

1753 Disputes between English and French settlers in Ohio valley. George Washing 

sent by Virginia to remonstrate with French. 

1754 Washington leads expedition to the Ohio, but is captured at Fort Necessity. Cob 

bia College founded. 

1755 French and Indian War begins. Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne. Battle of L 

George. French fortify Ticonderoga. 

1756 Monte^m capturtfs forts at Oswego and Niagara. 

1757 Fort William Henry captured, its garrison massacred. 

1758 Abercrombie defeabp.d at Ticonderoga, Louisburg captured. General Forbes ta 

Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg. 

1759 Wolfe defeat? Montcalm in battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec surrenders. 

1760 Canada surrenders to the English. 

1761 The Writs of Assistance in Massachusetts. 

1762 Expedition against Martinique, English seize French West Indies. Capture 

Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to Spain. 

1763 Peace of Paris. France cedes to England Nova Scotia, Canada, and all possess] 

east of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes Florida to Engb 
The conspiracy of Pontiac. 

1764 Parliament passes the Sugar Act. Massachusetts resolves not to use British ma 

faetures. 

1765 Passage of the Stamp Act. Colonial congress at New York. Declaration of Ri^ 

adopted. Stamp riot in Boston and New York. 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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1767 Parliament imposes duties on imports to the colonies, creates custom house and 

commissioners for America. 

1768 English troops sent to Boston. Eirst settlement in Tennessee. 

1770 Parliament removes duties on all imports but tea. The Boston massacre. 

1771 Insurrection in North Carolina. 

1772 Destruction of the Q-aspee. 

1773 Virginia assembly appoints committee on correspondence. The Boston Tea-party. 

Daniel Boone settles in Kentucky. 

1774 Boston Port Bill. General Gage appointed governor of Massachusetts. First conti¬ 

nental congress at Philadelphia adopts “ the American association.” Militia or¬ 
ganised in Massachusetts. 

1775 Battles of Lexington and Concord. Continental congress appoints George Washington 

commander-in-chief of provincial forces. Battle of Bunker Hill. Siege of Boston. 
Georgia joins the other colonies. Montgomery captures Montreal, besieges Quebec. 

1776 English surrender Boston. Declaration of Independence adopted. Battles of Long 

Island and White Plains. Washington retreats to* Pennsylvania. Battle of Tren¬ 
ton. 

1777 Expedition of Burgoyne. Battle of Bennington. Burgoyne defeated at Stillwater, 

near Saratoga, surrenders his entire force to General Gates. Colonists defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown. Congress adopts articles of confederation as “ The 
United States of America.” Washington at Valley Forge. 

1778 France recognises independence of the United States. Parliament renounces right of 

taxation except for regulation of trade, and unsuccessfully negotiates for the sub¬ 
mission of the colonies. English evacuate Philadelphia, are defeated at Monmouth. 
Count d’Estaing arrives with French fleet and four thousand troops. Massacres 
of Wyoming and Cherry Valley. English capture Savannah. John Paul Jones de¬ 
stroys many English ships and surprises White Haven. 

1779 Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. West Point fortified. John 

Paul Jones wins naval battle off English coast. 

1780 English capture Charleston and subjugate South Carolina. Battle of Camden. Gen¬ 

eral Rochambeau arrives with six thousand French troops. Treason of Benedict 
Arnold. Execution of Andr6. English defeated at King’s Mountain in North 
Carolina. Abolition of slavery in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

1781 Battles of Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and £utaw Springs. English retreat to 

Charleston. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 

1782 English evacuate Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of peace signed at 

Paris. ^ 

1783 Independence of the United States recognised by Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Spain 

and Russia. Treaty of Paris recognises the independence and establishes the 
boundaries of the United States. English evacuate New York. 

1784 Temporary organisation of western territory. 

1787 Shays’s rebellion. Convention at Philadelphia formulates and adopts the constitu¬ 

tion. Congress passes ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory 
(slavery forbidden). 

1788 All the states, except Rhode Island and North Carolina, accept the constitution. 

1789 George Washington unanimously elected President. First congress meets at New 

York. Ten amendments to the constitution submitted to the states. North Caro¬ 
lina accepts the constitution. 

1790 Rhode Island accepts the constitution. District of Columbia established, city of 

Washington laid out. Indian War in Northwest Territory. Death of Franklin. 

1791 Vermont admitted as fourteenth state. 

1792 United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia. ^Kentucky admitted as 

fifteenth state. Washington reelected president. 

1793 Fugitive Slave Act. '• « 

1794 Neutrality Act. Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. Jay’s Treaty concluded 

with England. 

1795 Treaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi. ^ 

1796 Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state. 

1797 John Adam.s, second President. War with France begins. Alien and Sedition laws. 

1798 Eleventh amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy department organised. 

1799 Death of Washington. Naval warfare with France. 

1800 Congress meets at Washington for the first time. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1801 Thomas Jefferson, third president. 

1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United States. 

1804 Tripolitan War. Bombardment of Tripoli. Twelfth amendment to the constitutn 

adopted. 

1805 Thomas Jefferson reelected president. 

1806 War between England and France injures American commerce. Berlin and Mili 

decrees. 

1807 English ship Leopard fires on frigate GliesapeaTce and reclaims alleged deserte 

Embargo declared. Aaron Burr tried for treason and acquitted. Robert Fult 
successfully navigates steamboat Clermont, 

1808 Congress prohibits importation of slaves. 

1809 James Madison, fourth president. 

1810 Kon-importation act revived as to Great Britain. 

1812 Louisiana admitted as eighteenth state. War declared^ against Great Britain. L 

successful invasion of Canada. American navy victorious in many combats. 

1813 Battle of Lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison reelect 

president. ^ ^ . 

1814 Americans win battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. British capture Washingt 

and burn public buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New Orlea 
Treaty of Ghent ends war, but leaves all questions unsettled. The Hartford Cc 
vention. 

1815 Treaty with Algiers. 

1816 Second United States Bank chartered for twenty years. Indiana admitted as nii 

teenth state. 

1817 James Monroe, fifth president. Mississippi admitted as twentieth state. Semin 

War begins. 

1818 Illinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions granted to survivors of Revo 

tionary War. 

1819 Treaty with Spain. The United States secures all of Florida and gives up all cla 

to Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty-second state. 

1820 Maine admitted as twenty-third state. Missouri Compromise adopted. Monroe 

elected president. 

1821 Missouri admitted as twenty-fourth state. 

1823 The Monroe Doctrine enunciated. 

1825 John Quincy Adams, sixth president. Erie Canal completed. The first railroad 
America built. 

1828 Congress passes the “ Tariff of Abominations." 

1829 Andrew Jackson seventh president. Ins^nguration of the spoils system." Gene 

protest in the southern states against the tariff laws. 

1830 Great debate in the senate upon states-rights between Webster and Hayne. 

1831 Organisation of the abolitionists. Settlement of the French claims. 

1832 Congress passes new tariff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in South Caroli 

President Jackson issues the Nullification Proclamation, refuting states-rights d 
trine. 

1833 Compromise tariff enacted. 

1835 Second war with Seminole Indians begins. 

1836 Arkansas admitted as twenty-fifth state., Texas declares its independence of Mex 

1837 Martin Van Buran,^ eighth president. Michigan admitted as twenty-sixth stj 

Tooo financial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. American steamer Caroline burnec 

1838-1839 Congress passes the Gag Resolutions against slavery legislation. 

1840 United States treasury and sub-treasuries established. 

1841 WilHam Henry Harrison, ninth president. Upon his death (April 4th) ’John Ty 

vice-president, succeeds as tenth president. 

1842 Webster-Ashburton Treaty settles northeastern boundary question with Great 1 

tain. Dorr’s rebellion in Rhode Island. 

1844 Samuel F, B. Morse builds experimental telegraph line between Washington « 

-DSiiLiiiior©* ^ 




o \Hamea K. Polk, ^'^leventh president. Florida admitted as twenty-: 
iQAR anne^d to United States and admitted as twenty-eighth state. 

846 The Oregon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northwestern boundary. lows 
nutted as twenty-ninth state. War with Mexico begins. General Zachary T 

invades Mexico, wins battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and cap 
Monterey. ’ ^ 

184< General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro Gordo and C 

to Siifornia*^ fortress of Chapultepec and enters city of Mexico. Gold disco 

184S of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Mexico gives up Texas and cedes to the Ij 

California (about 522,000 square miles). Wise 

admitted as thirtieth state. Organisation of Free Soil party. 


C 







x.ieaty witn ureax: i^ritain. 

1853 FranMin Pierce, fourteenth president. Gadsden Purchase establishes Mexican bound¬ 

ary, adds forty-five thousand square miles to the United States. Rise of Know 
Kothing party. 

1854 Commodore Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Reciprocity treaty with Great 

Britain. Congress passes Kansas-hTebraska Bill, The Ostend Manifesto. 

1855-1856 “Border-ruffian’^ troubles in Kansas. Republican party organised. 

1857 James Buchanan, fifteenth president. The Dred-Scott'decision. Great financial panic. 
1 858 Minnesota admitted as thirty-second state. First Atlantic cable laid, but proves a 
failure. Lincoln-Bouglas debate. 

1 859 Oregon admitted as thirty-third state. John Brown seizes arsenal at HarpeFs Ferry, 
V irgxnia, is captured and hanged. 

1 Siii) 'The republican party having been successful in the presidential election, South Caro¬ 
lina secedes from the Union, followed early in 
1 StU by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. Confederate States of America, organised at Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, and Jefferson Davis elected president. Abraham Lincoln in¬ 
augurated as sixteenth president. Siege and capture of Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbour. Call for seventy-five thousand volunteers. Riots in Baltimo-re. Great 
P>riiain recognises Confederate States as belligerents. Battle of Bull Run. George 
H. MeCTellan appointed commander of Army of Potomac. Capture and release of 
Marton and Slidell {Trent affair). Kansas admitted as thirty-fourth state. 

(huu'ral U. S. Grant captures forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee. Monitor and 
Merrimac, Battle of Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. McClellan fails in the Pen¬ 
insular campaign after seven days’ battle before Richmond. Second battle of Bull 
Hun. Confederate army under General Robert E. Lee invades Maryland, but re- 
t rcairt after battle of Antietam. McClellan superseded by Burnside, who suffers 
^a‘v^u'e defeat at Fredericksburg, and is succeeded in 
IKtnJ by Ccuieral Joseph Hooker. President Lincoln issues Emancipation Proclamation. 

* Hooker is defeated at Chancellorsville, and is succeeded by General George G. 

Leo again invades the North, hut is defeated at Gettysburg. General 
Hrani captures Vicksburg and opens the Mississippi; is made commander of the 
<b‘partnH‘nt of the Mississippi, and defeats the Confederates at Lookout Mountain 
utui Missionary Ridge. West Virgijj^ia admitted as thirty-fifth state. 
iHi'A ibaui. b(‘C‘oineH eommander-in-chief, fights battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
and ('old IIar])or, and begins siege of Petersburg. Sheridan defeats Early in Shen- 
audoah valley. General William T. Sherman, commanding department of the 
Mi MS issippi, begins the march to the sea, captures Atlanta and Savannah. Thomas 
defaai.H Hood at Nashville. The Kearsarge sinks the Confederate steamer Ala- 
Innna oR Cherbourg, France, and Admiral Farragut captures Mobile. Nevada ad¬ 
mit i«‘d as thirty-sixth state. Lincoln reelected president. 

IHGh Fort. Kirther captxired by General Terry. Battle of Five Forks compels evacuation by 
('onf(HioratCH of Petersburg and Richmond. General Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
(V>urt House. Assassination of Lincoln (April 14th). Andrew Johnson, vice- 
prcf^idont, succeeds as seventeenth president. Last Confederate army surrenders, 
ib'oeianiation of amnesty. Thirteenth amendment to the constitution adopted, 
i-'reed men’s bureau established. 
r<droraphic communication established with England. 

Foefmst ruction and Tenure of Office acts. Alaska purchased^ from Russia. Nebraska 
'iuimitied as thirty-seventh state. ^ ^ 

IHGH impcju’bment and acquittal of President Johnson, Fou^eejxth amendment to the 

c-oimliiuiion adopted. ^ i 

jHtVJ Ulysses S. Orant, eighteenth president. “ Black Friday. 


I Ht’b> 
1H(I7 


I) I''iitcciit.h amendment to the constitution adopted. Tke Ku-Klux-Klan. Congress 

miHrtCB the Force Act. _ , ^ 

1 ( ilil Horvico commission authorised hy congress. Treaty of Washington with Great 
Hriiain provides for settlement of Oregon boundary, the fishery disputes, and of the 

Atahama claims. Chicago fire.. 

I L! ('rr-dit Molulicr scandals. The Virgimus incident. 

1H73 ('(uniacrcial crisis. Coinage Act (the crime of 1873 ). 
t he South which in 

Is-i- ;'"..\7,‘.maaTcxTihHion^^^^ Mian War, destruction of General Caster’s 

^ ' ‘ ' roinmaucl. Colorado admitted as thirty-eighth state. The result of the president 

elecdion being in doubt, congress appoints an electoral commission, which m 


H 


iH 


IH 


Reconstruction troubles in 
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1877 declares the republican candidates elected. Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth presi- 

dent. Troops withdrawn from the southern states. The solid South an accom¬ 
plished fact. Progress of civil service reform. Great railroad strikes and riots. 

1878 Greenback party organised. Congress passes Bland-Allison Bill. 

1879 Resumption of specie payments. Negro exodus from the southern states. 

1881 James A. Garfield, twentieth president. Star route frauds. Congress pass^ anti¬ 
polygamy and anti-Chinese bills. Garfield assassinated and succeeded by Chester 
A. Arthur, vice-president, as twenty-first president. 

1883 Civil Service Reform Bill enacted. 

1885 Grover Cleveland, twenty-second president. 

1886 Congress regulates succession to the presidency. 

1887 Interstate Commerce Act. Electoral Count Bill. 

1888 Chinese immigration prohibited. 

1889 Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third president. Pan-American congress at Washington. 

Dispute with Germany over Samoan Islands. North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon¬ 
tana, and Washington admitted as states. j. t> ‘f. • 

1890 McKinley Tariff Bill passes congress. Behring Sea troubles with Great Britain. 

Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states. 

1891 Italian minister recalled on account of lynchings at New Orleans. American sea¬ 

men slain at Valparaiso, Chile. Behring Sea troubles referred to arbitration. 
Labour disturbances at Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

1892 Hawaiian Islands apply for annexation. 

1893 Grover Cleveland, twenty-fourth president. Hawaiian Treaty withdrawn. • Income 

tax declared unconstitutional. Commercial panic. World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. . 

1894 Wilson tariff enacted. Bonds issued to maintain gold reserve. Treaties with Cnma 

and Japan. United States troops quell riot at Chicago. 

1895 Silver legislation vetoed. Venezuela message. Discovery of gold in Alaska. 

1896 Utah admitted as forty-fifth state. 

1897 William McKinley, twenty-fifth president. ^ 

1898 Battleship Maine blown up in Havana harbour. Congress appropriates $50,000,000 

for national defence. War declared with Spain. Blockade of Cuban Com¬ 

modore George Dewey destroys Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila, in Philippine 
Islands. United States troops land near Santiago in Cuba. Battles of Las Guasi- 
mas, El Caney, and San Juan Hill. Spanish fleet attempts to escape from SanUago, 
but is entirely destroyed. Santiago surrenders. United States troops occupy Porto 
Rico. Capture of Manila. Treaty of Pgiris cedes Spanish West Indies, Guam, and 
the Philippines to the United States. Military government established in Cuba. 
Annexation of Hawaii. 

1899 Insurrection in the Philippines. Philippines Commission appointed. Cuba reorganised. 

Enormous growth of the trusts. Continued insurrection in the Philippines. 

1900 Constitutional convention in Cuba. McKinley reelected president. Boxer War in 

China. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 President McElinley assassinated, succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt, vice-president, as 

twenty-sixth president. Civil government established in the Philippines, Capture 
of Agmnaldo. Hay-Pauncefote Treaty settles Isthmian canal question. 

1902 Republic of Cuba established. United States troops withdrawn. Congress authorises 

purchase of Panama canal. Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba. Coal miners’ strike in 
Pennsylvania. 

1903 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claims of United States. Treaty with republic of 

Panama. 

1904 Panama canal purchased. Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. Theodore 

Roosevelt elected president for the term 1905-1909. 

1905 Death of Secretary Jlay. Scandals in management of insurance companies. 

1906 Question of the regulation of railway rates. Earthquake and fire at San Francisco. 

Exclusion of Japanese children from Californian schools. 

1907 Intervention of the Federal authorities in the Californian School dispute. 
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If a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the Mexican gulf where 
Cortes and his Spaniards landed, were to proceed westward, across the con¬ 
tinent. he would pass successively throueh three reerions or climates. First. 


the features of the tropics—their luxuriant vegetation, their occasional 
sandv deserts, and their unhealthiness at particular seasons. After sixtv 


miles of travel through tliis tierra caliente, he would enter the tierra templada, 
perate region, where the products of the soil are such as belong to the 

it 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by five distinct lakes or sheets of water. 
This is the celebrated valley of Mexico—called a valley only by comparison 
with the mountains which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet above 
the level of the. sea. Round the margins of the five lakes once stood numerous 
cities, the relics of which are yet visible; and on an islet in the middle of the 
largest lake stood the great city of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capital of 
the empire which the Spaniards were now invading, and the residence of the 
Mexican emperor, Montezuma. 

The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity—a part of the 
more extensive question of the manner in which America was peo[)led. 
According to the highly discrepant theories of the authorities on the subject, 
the plains of Anahuac were overrun, previous to the discovery of America, 
by several successive races from the northwest [or, as some assert, the south¬ 
west] of the continent. Thus, in the thirteenth century the great table¬ 
land of Central America was inhabited by a number of races and subraces, 
all originally of the same stock, but differing from each other greatly in char¬ 
acter and degree of civilisation, and engaged in mutual hostilities. The cities 
of these different races were scattered over the plateau, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the five lakes. Tezcuco, on the eastern bank of the greatest 
of the lakes, was the capital of the Acolhuans; and the city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, situated on an island in the same lake, was the capital of the Aztecs. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the dominant race in the plains 
of Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, represented as a people of mild 
and polished manners, skilled in the elegant arts, and possessing literary habits 
and tastes—the Athenians, if we may so call them, of the New World. ^ The 
most celebrated of the Tezcucamsovereigns was Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned 
early in the fiifteenth century. By this prince a revolution was efifected in 
the poKtical state of the valley of Anahuac. He procured the formation 
of a confederacy between Tezcuco and the two neighbouring friendly cities 
of Mexico and Tlacopan, by which they bound themselves severally to assist 
each other when attacked, and to carry on wars conjointly. In this strange 
alliance Tezcuco was the principal member, as being confessedly the most 
powerful state; Mexico stood next; and lastly, Tlacopan, as being inferior 
to the other two. 

Nezahualcoyotl died in 1440, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne 
by his son NezahualpiUi. During his reign the Tezcucans fell from their 
position as the first member of the triple confederacy which his father had 
formed, and gave place to the Aztecs, or Mexicans. These Aztecs had been 
gradually growmg in consequence since their first arrival in the valley. 
Decidedly inferior to the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more 
bloody and impure worship, they excelled them in certain qualities, and 
possessed, on the whole,ra firmer and more compact character. If the Tez¬ 
cucans were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World. 
Under a series of able‘princes they had increased in importance, till now, in 
the reign of NezahualpiUi, they were the rivals of their allies, the Tezcucans, 
for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 

In the year 1502 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. The election feU on Montezuma II, the nephew of the deceased 
monarch, a young man who had already distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his name—Montezuma (sorrowful 
man) ^implied, for a certain gravity and sad severity of manner. The first 
years of Montezuma’s reign were spent in war. Carrying his victorious arms 
as far as Nicaragua and Honduras in the south, and to the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf in the east, he extended the sovereignty of the triple confederacy, 
of which he was a member, over an immense extent of territory. Distant 
provinces he compelled to pay him tribute, and the wealth of Anahuac flowed 
from all directions towards the valley of Mexico. Haughty^ and severe in 
his disposition, and magnificent in his tastes, he ruled like an oriental despot 
over the provinces which he had conquered; and the least attempt at rebellion 
was fearfully punished, captives being dragged in hundreds to the capital 
to be slaughtered on the stone of human sacrifice in the great war temple.^ 
Nor did Montezuma’s own natural-born subjects stand less in dread of him. 
Wise, liberal, and even generous in his government, his inflexible and relentless 
justice, and his lordly notions of his own dignity, made him an object less of 
affection than of awe and reverence. In his presence his nobles spoke in 
whispers; in his palace he was served with a slavish homage; and when he 
appeared in public his subjects veiled their faces as unworthy to gaze upon 
his person. The death of Nezahualpilli, in 1516, made him absolute sover¬ 
eign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sons, Cacama and 
Ixtlilxochitl, contended for the throne of Tezcuco. Montezuma sided with 
Cacama; and the dispute was at length ended by compromise between the 
two brothers, by which the kingdom was divided into two parts—Cacama 
obtaining the southern half with the city of Tezcuco, and Ixtlilxochitl the 
northern half. 

Thus, at the period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Montezuma was abso¬ 
lute sovereign of nearly the whole of that portion of Central America which 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean—the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan being nominally his confederates and counsellors, according 
to the ancient treaty of alliance between th^ three states, but in reality his 
dependents.^ 


THE COMING t)F THE SPANIAKDS 

Hitherto the Spaniards had done little more than to enlarge their discov¬ 
eries upon the continent of America; they had visited most of the islands in 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast of the mainland, and had discovered 
the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive prospects and unbounded 
expectations in that quarter. 

But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba had become con¬ 
siderably flourishing and important, and afforded great facilities for enterprises 
on the continent, no colony had been maintained there, except the feeble 
and languishing one at Darien, and nothing had been attempted towards the 
conquest of the extensive country which had been discovered. The ferocity 
and courage of the natives, with the other obstacles attending such an enter¬ 
prise, had discouraged the adventurers who had exj^oitid the continent, and 
they returned contented with the discoveries they had msyie, and the taking 
possession of the country, without attempting to maintain any foothold in it. 
This was the state of Spanish affairs in America in the year 1518, twenty-six 
years after the discovery of the country by Columbus. But at this period a 
new era commenccnl, and the astonishing genius and almost incredible exer¬ 
tions of one man conquered a powerful and populous nation, which, compared 
with those tribes with which the Spaniards had hitherto been acquainted, 

^Besides the ordinary sacrifice, in which the victim^s heart was cut out and laid on the 
altar, there wUvS a gladiatorial sacrifice, where the victim contended with a succession of war¬ 
riors before being offered up. 
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were a civilised people, understanding the arts of life, and were settled in 
towns, villages, and even large and populous cities. 

Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva was no sooner 
communicatee^ to Velasquez, than, prompted by ambition, he conceived the 
plan of fitting out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country; and so great was his ardour that, without waiting for the authority 
of his sovereign or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and 
ready to sail about the time the latter entered the port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Velasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected would attend the 
expedition, yet, being sensible that he had neither the courage nor capacity 
to command it himself, he was greatly embarrassed in selecting a person 
who suited his views; as he wanted a man of sufficient courage, talents, and 
experience to command, but who at the same time would be a passive instru¬ 
ment in his hands. At length two of the secretaries of Velasquez recom¬ 
mended Hernando Cortes as a man suitable for his purpose; and, happily for 
his country but fatally for himself, he immediately fell in with the proposition. 
Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out to Hispaniola in the year 
1504, when the island was under the governorship of Ovando, who was a 
kinsman of his; from which circumstance he was immediately employed in 
several lucrative and honourable stations; but not being satisfied with these, 
he accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba, and distinguished him¬ 
self in its conquest. 

So great and unremitted were his exertions in forwarding the expedition 
that he sailed from Santiago de Cuba on the 18th day of November, in the 
year 1518, a short time after he received his commission. ^Velasquez, who 
had been jealous of Cortes befpre he sailed, was confirmed in his suspicions 
of his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him of his commission. But he had 
already acquired the confidence of his o&fiers and men in such a degree as to 
be able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place and depart without 
molestation. Velasquez, irritated and mortified at the failure of^ his first 
atternpt to deprive Cortes of his commission, despatched a confidential friend 
to this place, with peremptory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor 
in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes and send him, under a strong guard, 
a prisoner to Santiago, and to countermand the sailing of the fleet. Cortes 
having obtained information of the designs of Velasquez before his messenger 
arrived, immediately took measures to counteract them. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a hundred tons, three of sev¬ 
enty or eighty, and the msidue small open barks. There were on board five 
hundred and^ eight soldiers and one hundred and nine seamen and artifi¬ 
cers, making in all six'^hundred and seventeen men. A part of the men had 
firearms, the rest crossbows, swords, and spears. They had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com¬ 
mence war, yfith -a vfew of conquest, upon a nation whose dominions were 
more extensive than-^all the kingdoms subject to the Spanish crown, and 
^^ich was filled with people considerably advanced in civilisation. Although 
this expedition was undertaken for the purpose of aggression, and for plunder 
and conquest, upon the Spanish standards a large cross was displayed, with 

follow the cross, for under this sign we shall conquer 
^ ine expemtion touched at the several places which had been visited by 
brqalva, and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at San 
Juan ae Ulua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom appeared 
to foe persons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of friendship, 
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and came on board without any symptoms of fear or distrust. By means 
of a female Indian, who had previously been taken on board and was after¬ 
wards known by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood the Aztec, 
or Mexican, language, Cortes ascertained that the two persons^of distinction 
were deputies despatched by the two governors of the province, and that 
they acknowledged the authority of a great monarch, whom they called 
Montezuma, who was sovereign of the whole country; and that they were 
sent to inquire what his object was in visiting their shores, and to offer him 
any assistance he might stand in need of in order to continue his voyage. 
Cortes informed them that he had visited their country with no other than 
the most friendly intentions, and for an object of very great importance to 
their king and country. 

The next morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards landed; and 
the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen snake, which, reviving, bit 
his child to death, assisted them with great alacrity, little suspecting that they 
were introducing into their peaceful borders the invaders and despoilers of 
their country. In the course of the day Teutile and Pilpatoe, the two gov¬ 
ernors of the province,^ entered the camp of Cortes with a numerous retinue, 
and were received with much ceremony and apparent respect, Cortes 
informed them that he came as ambassador from Don Carlos, king of Castile, 
the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the object of his embassy 
was of such vast moment that he could communicate it to no one but Monte¬ 
zuma himself, and therefore requested that they would conduct him into 
the presence of the emperor. The Mexican officers were astonished at so 
extraordinary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it; but 
he insisted upon a compliance with his request, in a peremptory and almost 
authoritative manner. In the mean time he observed some of the natives 
delineating, on white cotton cloth, figures of the ships, horses, artillery, 
soldiers, firearms, and other objeats which attracted their attention; and 
being informed that these were to be convoyed to Montezuma, he wished to 
fill their emperor with the greatest possible awe of the irresistible power of 
his strange guests. He instantly ordered the troops formed in order of 
battle; various martial movements and evolutions were performed; the horse 
exhibited a specimen of their agility and impetuosity; and the field-pieces 
were discharged into the wood, which made dreadful havoc among the trees. 
The Mexicans looked on in silent amazement, until the cannon were fired, 
when some fled, others fell on the ground, and all were filled with consterna¬ 
tion and dismay, and were confounded at the sight of men who seemed to 
command the thunder of hcjivcu, and whose power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit. 

Messengers w(n*e immediately despatcliecl to Montezuma, and returned in 
a few days, althougli Mexico, where he resided, was pno liiindrod and eighty 
miles from Sa,n Juan do Ulua, where Cortes was. This (Icspatch was in con¬ 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not^thcM been introduced 
into Europe; couriers were stationed at given distances along the principal 
roads, and, being trained to the business, they conveyed intelligence with 
great despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to deliver the answer 
of their master to Cortes; but previous to which, agreeably to their instruc¬ 
tions, and with the mistaken hope of conciliating his favour, they offered 
to him the presents which had been sent by the emperor. These were intro¬ 
duced with great ceremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign. They were deposited on mats so placed 
as to show them to the greatest advantage, and consisted of the manufactures 
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of the country, such as fine cotton stuffs, so splendid as to resemble rich 
silks; pictures of animals, and other national objects, formed of feathers of 
various hues with such wonderful art and skill as to rival the works of the 
pencil. But what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, whose avidity 
for the precious metals knew no bounds, were the manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were two 
large plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, representing the sun, 
the other of silver, an emblem of the moon. These specimens of the riches 
of the country, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards and induc¬ 
ing them to quit the country, had the effect of oil cast upon fire with the 
view to extinguish it; they inflamed their cupidity for gold to such a pitch 
that they could hardly be restrained in their ardour to become masters of a 
country affording such riches. 

The Mexican monarch and his comisellors were greatly embarrassed and 
alarmed, and knew not what measures to adopt to expel from their comitry 
meh bold and troublesome intruders. Their fears were increased by the 
influence of superstition, there having long prevailed a tradition that their 
country would be invaded and overrim by a formidable race of men, who 
would come from the regions towards the rising of the sun, Montezuma and 
his advisers, dreading the consequences of involving their country in war 
with enemies who seemed to be of a higher order of beings, and to command 
and direct the elements, sent to Cortes a more positive command to leave 
the^ country, and most preposterously accompanied this with a rich present, 
which rendered the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters of a coun¬ 
try that appeared to be fiUed with the precious metals. This terminated all 
friendly intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards, and hostilities 
were immediately expected. 

At tMs crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more alarming by 
disaffection among his men, which had been produced by the danger of their 
situation and ^ the exertions of some of the officers who were friendly to 
Velasquez. Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malcontents, presented a 
remonstrance to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness, to be conducted 
immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listened with attention to the remon¬ 
strance, and, in compliance with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet 
to be in readiness to sail the next day. This was no sooner known than it 
produced the effect Cortes had foreseen. The whole camp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes 
appeared, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
by the first appearance of danger, and to fly before the enemy appeared. 
They insisted on pursuing the enterprise, the value of which had vastly 
increased from what They had seen, and declared that they would follow him 
with alacrity through ^very danger, to the possession and conquest of those 

V which they had seen such satisfactory evidence. Cortes, 

delighted with their 'ardour, declared^ that his views were the same as their 
ovm. As the first step towards planting a colony, Cortes assembled the prin¬ 
cipal men of his party, who proceeded to elect a council of magistrates, in 
whom its gover^ent was to be vested. ^ As he had arranged this matter with 
his friends m the council, the resignation of Cortes was accepted, and im¬ 
mediately he was chosen, by their imanimous voice, captain-general of the 
army and chief justice of the colony; his commission was made out in the 
™g s name, with the most ample powers, and was to continue in force until 
me royal pleasure might be ascertained. Before accepting this appointment 
the troops were consulted, and they unanimously con&med the choice, and 
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the air resounded with Cortes’ name, and all swore to shed the last drop of 
their blood in support of his authority. Some of the adherents of Velasquez 
exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cortes, by a prompt exercise 
of authority, and by arresting and putting in chains several of the leaders of 
the malcontents, suppressed a faction which, had it not been timtiy checked, 
might have endangered all his hopes. Cortes was now placed in a situation 
which he had long desired, having rendered himself entirely independent of 
the governor of Cuba. 

Having employed some of his officers to survey the coast, he resolved to 
remove about forty miles to the northward, where there was a more com¬ 
modious harbour, the soil more fertile, and in other respects a more eligible 
spot for a settlement. He immediately marked out the ground for a town, 
and, as avarice and religious fanaticism were the two principles which gov¬ 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named the 
town Villa Rica, de la Vera Cruz—the rich town of the true cross. In pro¬ 
ceeding to this place the Spaniards had passed through the country of Cem- 
poala and had an interview with several of the caciques of that nation, and 
learned, with much satisfaction, that they were mifriendly to Montezuma and 
anxious to throw off his yoke; he also learned many particulars concerning 
that monarch; that he was a great tyrant, and oppressed his subjects; and 
Cortes soon succeeded in persuading the caciques to acknowledge themselves, 
in a formal manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish monarch. Their example 
was followed by several other tribes. At this period Cortes despatched a 
vessel to Spain with a Mghly coloured description of the country he had 
discovered, confirmed by many of the specimens of wealth they had received 
from the natives, with an account of the progress he had made in establish¬ 
ing the Spanish authority over it; he attempted to justify his throwing off 
the authority of Velasquez and setting up for himself, and requested a con¬ 
firmation of his authority from the crown. 

Disaffection again appeared amongst the men, of a more alarming character 
than what had existed before, which, though promptly suppressed, filled 
the mind of Cortes with disquietude and concern, and led him to adopt one 
of the boldest measures of which history affords any account. After reflect¬ 
ing on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on destroying the fleet, 
which would place the Spaniards in a situation that they must conquer or 
perish; and, by the most plausible and artful representations, he succeeded 
in persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate measure. With universal 
consent the ships were drawn on shore, and after being stripped of their sails, 
rigging, and everything of value, they were broken to pieces. His influence 
must have been unbounded, to be able to persuade his men to an act which is 
unparalleled in the annals of man; six hundred men voluntarily cut off their 
means of returning, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled with 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode df vurfare spared their 
prisoners only for the torture or to be offered in sacrifice to their angry deities. 


ADVANCE INTO THE INTERIOR 

Cortes now felt prepared to enter upon a career of victory and conquest 
in some measure suited to his ambition and rapacity. Having advanced to 
Cempoala, his zeal for religion led him to overturn the idols in the temples, 
and to place a crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary in their stead; which 
rash step came near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were 
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filled with horror, and were excited to arms by their priests; but Cortes had 
such ail ascendency over them that he finally pacified tlKun and restored 
harmony. He marched from Cempoala on the 16th of August, with five 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-pieces, with the intention of penetrat¬ 
ing into the heart of a great and powerful nation. The residue of his men, 
most of whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at Vera Cruz.^ 
The Tlaxcalans assembled their troops, in order to oppose those unknown 
invaders. Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, for the return of his 
ambassadors, advanced into the Tlaxcalan territories. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with no less promptitude than tln^y 
are fonned, he found troops in the field ready to oppose him. They attacked 
him with great intrepidity, and, in the first encounter, wounded some of tht^ 

Bpaniards and killed two horses—a loss, in 
their situation, of gn^it moment, because it. 
was irreparable. From this specimen of 
their courage Cortes saw tlu^ nei'.essity of 
proceeding with caution. ITis army marched 
in close order; he chose the stations wIkjh^. 
he halted with attention, and fortified every 
camp with extraordinary auv. During four¬ 
teen days he was exposcnl to almost, unin- 
tcarupted assaults, th(^ Tlaxcalans udvaiu^- 
ing with numerous armies and renewing tlu; 
attack in various forms, with a dc'gree 
valour and perscnau'aiK'c^: to whicdi lla^ 
Spaniards had svxnx nothiiig parallel in tla^ 
New World. 

When they perceived, in the sul)S(‘(|iieni 
engagements, that, notwithstanding all tlu‘ 
efforts of their own valour, of which they 
had a very high opinion, not oik^ of iha 
Spaniards was slain or tak(m, they be^gan 
to conceive thorn to be a superior orchu’ of 
1)eings, against whom human ])ow<‘r could 
not avail. In this extnaniiy tlaw had re¬ 
course to their jmests, napiiring thcaa to 
reveal the m 3 ^sterious ca\is(‘s of such ex¬ 
traordinary events, and to declare what new means they should (unploy in 
order to repulse those formidable invaders. The priests, aftcT many sact- 
rifices ancl incantations, delivered this response: That these strangcu's wca'e 
the offspring of the sun, procreated by his animating energy" in thci regions 
of the East; that byjday, while cherished with the influences of his panaital 
beams, they w^cre" invincible; but by night, when his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, thek vigour declined and faded like the herbs in the field, and 
they dwindled down into mortal men. But Cortes had greater vigilances 
and discernment than to be deceived by the rude stratagems of an Indian 
army. The sentinels at his outposts, observing some extraordinary move^- 
ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed the party with great slaughter, with¬ 
out allowing it to approach the camp. The Tlaxcalans being convinced by 
sad experience that their priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted in vain either to deceive or to vanquish their en6ini(‘S, their fierce*" 
ness abated, and they began to incline seriously to peace. 



Hernando Coute.s 
(1485-1547) 
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coujcl be well accommodated, and on the terrace-like roof of which a splendid 
tournament might have been given. There was a market-place twice as 
large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded with porticoes, in which 
there was room for fifty thousand people to buy and sell. , 

The great temple of the city maintained its due proportion of magnificence. 
In the plan of the city of Mexico, which is to be found in a very early edition 
of the Letters of Cortes, published at Nuremberg, and which is supposed to 
be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to the temple 
is twenty times as great as that allotted to the market-place. Indeed, the 
sacred inclosure was in itself a town; and Cortes, who seldom stops in his 
terrible narrative to indulge in praise or in needless description, says that no 
human tongue could explain the grandeur and the peculiarities of this temple. 
Cortes uses the word “ temple,’’ but it might rather be called a sacred city, 
as it contained many temples, and the abodes of all the priests and virgins 
who ministered at them; also a university and an arsenal. It was inclosed 
by lofty stone walls, and was entered by four portals surmounted by fort¬ 
resses. No less than twenty truncated pyramids, probably cased with por¬ 
phyry, rose up from within that inclosure. High over them all towered the 
great temple dedicated to the god of war. This, like the rest, was a trun¬ 
cated pyramid, with ledges round it, and with two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which were placed the images of the great god of war 
(Huitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tezcatlipuk), the Mexican 
Jupiter. It is sad to own that an entrance into these fair-seeming buildings 
would have gone far to dissipate the admiration which a traveller—if we 
may imagine one preceding Cortes—^would up to this moment have felt for 
Mexico. The temples and palaces, the polishedf glistening towers, the aviaries, 
the terraces, the gardens on the housetops (many-coloured, for they were 
not like those at Damascus, where only the rose and the jasmine are to be 
seen)—in a word, the bright, lively# and lovely city would have been for¬ 
gotten in the vast disgust that would have filled the mind of the beholder 
when he saw the foul, blood-besmeared idols, with the palpitating hearts of 
that day’s victims lying before them, and the black-clothed, filthy, unkempt 
priest ministering to these hideous compositions of paste and human blood.« 


MONTEZUMA MADE PRISONER 

The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as it was apparent 
that by breaking down the bridges their retreat would be cut off, and they 
would be shut up in a hostile city, where all their supei^iority in arms could 
not prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of their enemies. 
Reflecting with deep concern on his situation, Cortes jiesQlved on a measure 
scarcely less bold and desperate than that of destroying his ships; this was, 
to seize the sovereign of a great empire in his own capitat, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in the Spanish quarters. When 
he first proposed this measure to his officers, most of them were startled 
with its audacity; but he convinced them that it was the only step that could 
save them from destruction, and they agreed instantly to make the attempt. 
At his usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to the palace with 
five of his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men 
followed at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along the street. 
The rest of the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at the 
first alarm. As the Spaniards entered, the- Mexican officers retired, and 
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Cortes addressed the monarch in a very different tone from what he had been 
accustomed to do, and accused him of being the instigator of the attack 
made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in which several Spaniards were killed, 
and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with astonishment and indig¬ 
nation, asserted his innocence with great warmth, and, as a proof of it, ordered 
the officer who attacked the Spaniards to be brought to Mexico as a prisoner. 
Cortes pretended that he was satisfied with this declaration, but said that 
his soldiers would never be convinced that Montezuma did not entertain 
hostile intentions towards them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quarters, 
as a mark of confidence, where he would be served and honoured as became a 
great monarch. 

The first mention of so strange and alarming a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy monarch of his senses; he remonstrated and protested against 
it; the altercation became warm, and continued for several hours, when 
Velasquez de Leon, a daring and impetuous young officer, exclaimed with 
great vehemence: ^^Why waste more words or time in vain? Let us seize 
him instantly, or stab him to the heart.^^ The audacity of this declaration, 
accompanied with fierce and threatening looks and gestures, intimidated Mon¬ 
tezuma, who submitted to his fate and agreed to comply with their request. 
Montezuma now called in his officers and informed them of his determination; 
they heard it with astonishment and grief, but made no reply. He was 
accordingly carried to the Spanish quarters with great parade, but bathed 
in tears. We consult history in vain for any parallel to this transaction, 
whether we consider the boldness and temerity of the measure or the suc¬ 
cess with which it was executed. 

Qulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison at Vera Cruz, his 
son, and six of his principal officers were delivered to Cortes, to be punished 
as he deemed proper; and after a fnock tidal before a Spanish court-martial, 
they were condemned to be burned a*live, which infamous and wicked sen¬ 
tence was carried into execution amidst vast multitudes of their astonished 
countrymen, who viewed the scene with silent horror. 

Montezuma remained in the quarters of the Spaniards for six months, 
was treated with apparent respect and served by his own officers, but strictly 
watched and kept in “durance vile/^ During this period, Cortes, having 
possession of the sovereign, governed the empire in his name; his commissions 
and ordei's were issued as formerly and strictly obeyed, although it was 
known that the monarch was a prisoner in the hands of the invaders of the 
country. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with the country, 
visited the remote provinces, displaced some officers whom they suspected 
of unfriendly designs, and appointed others more obsequious to their will; 
and so completely was the spirit of Montezuma subdued that at length Cortes 
induced him to acknowledge himself as tributary, and a vassal of the king of 
Castile. This last and most humiliating condition to which a proud and 
haughty monamh, ^accustomed to independent and absolute power, could 
be reduced, overwlfelmed him with the deepest distress. He called together 
the chief men of the empire and informed them of his determination, but 
was scarcely able to speak, being frequently interrupted with tears and 
groans flowing from a heart filled with anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of his 
empire; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. But though the unhappy 
monarch had submitted to every other demand, this he would not yield to; 
and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the rashness to order the idols of 
the temples thrown down by force; but the priests taking arms in their 
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defence, and the people rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was obliged 
to desist from an act which the inhabitants viewed as the highest sacrilege. 
This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the Spaniards, 
who regarded them as the enemies of the gods, who would avenge the insult 
which had been offered to them. They roused the leading men, and from 
this moment the Mexicans began to reflect on the means of destroying or 
expelling such audacious and impious invaders. They held frequent consul¬ 
tations with one another and with their captive prince. Being unwilling to 
have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, Montezuma called Cortes into 
his presence and informed Mm that now all the objects of his mission were 
fulfilled, and it was the will both of the gods and of his people that the 
Spaniards should instantly depart from the empire, and if he did not comply 
with this request inevitable destruction would overtake them. ^ Cortes, think¬ 
ing it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of the Mexicans, informed 
Montezuma that he was expecting soon to leave the country, and had begun 
to make preparations for his departure. 

Whilst Cortes was deeply anxious as to his situation, in consequence of 
the evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming danger threatened 
him from another quarter. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, having obtained 
intelligence of Cortes^ proceedings—that he had renounced all dependence on 
his authority, was attempting to establish an independent colony, and had 
applied to the king to confirm his acts—^was filled with indignation, and 
resolved to be avenged on the man who had so basely betrayed his confidence 
and usurped his authority. He engaged with great ardour in preparing an 
expedition which was destined to New Spain to arrest Cortes, bring him 
home in irons, and then to prosecute and complete the conquest of the coun¬ 
try in his own name. The armament consisted of eighteen vessels, having 
on board eight hundred foot soldiers dhd eighty horsemen, with a train of 
twelve pieces of cannon. The conggmand of this expedition was intrusted to 
Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes and his principal officers, and 
then complete the conquest of the country. The fatal experience of Velas¬ 
quez had neither inspired him with wisdom nor courage, for he still intrusted 
to another what he ought to have executed himself. 

It was time for Cortes to appear upon the scene of greatest danger; and 
accordingly, quitting Mexico with but seventy of his own men, he commended 
those whom he left and his treasures to Montezuma’s good offices, as to one 
who was a faithful vassal to the king of Spain. This parting speech seems 
most audacious, but plenary audacity was part of the wisdom of Cortes. At 
Cholula he came up with his lieutenant, Juan Velasquez, and his men, joined 
company with them, and pushed on towards Cempoala. When he approached 
the town he prepared to make an attack by night on the position which 
Narvaez occupied, and which was no other than the gr^ai; temple at Cempoala. 

In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye; he was afterwards sent as a prisoner 
to Vera Cruz. His men, not without resistance on the*part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cortex, and thus was a great 
danger turned into a welcome succour. Cortes received the conquered troops 
in the most winning manner, and created an enthusiasm in his favour,® 

BEVOLT OF MEXICANS 

A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived with an 
account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, having seized and destroyed 
the two brigantines which Cortes had built in order to secure the command 
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of the lake and attacked the Spaniards in their quarters, had killed several 
of them and wounded more, had reduced to ashes their magazine of pro¬ 
visions, and carried on hostilities with such fury that, though Alvarado^ and 
his men defended themselves with undaunted resolution, they must either 
be soon cut off by famine or sink under the multitude of their enemies. This 
revolt was excited by motives which rendered it still more alarming. On 
the departure of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered themselves 
that the long-expected opportunity of restoring their sovereign to liberty, 
and of vindicating their country from the odious dominion of strangers, was 
at length arrived; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided, and 
the arms of one party turned against the other, they might triumph with 
greater facility over both. Consultations were held and schemes formed 
with this intention. 

The Spaniards in Mexico, conscious of their own feebleness, suspected 
and dreaded those machinations. Alvarado, though a gallant officer, pos¬ 
sessed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of manners by which Cortes 
had acquired such an ascendant over the minds of the Mexicans as never 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own strength. 
Alvarado fell upon them, unarmed and unsuspicious of any danger, and mas¬ 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as made their way over the 
battlements of the temple. An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only 
the city but the whole empire with indignation and rage. All called, aloud 
for vengeance; and regardless of the safety of their monarch, whose life was 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting an enemy 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they committed all those 
acts of violence of which Cortes ^received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so inminent as to admit neither of delibera¬ 
tion nor delay. He set out instantly with all his forces, and returned from 
Cempoala with no less rapidity than he had advanced thither. At Tlax- 
cala he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. On entering the Mexi¬ 
can territories, he found that disaffection to the Spaniards was not confined 
to the capital. The principal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed, no person of note appearing to meet him with the usual 
respect. But uninstructed by their former error in admitting a formidable 
enemy into their capital, instead of breaking down the causeways and bridges, 
by which they might have inclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effec¬ 
tually stopped the career of Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the 
city without molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 

Cortes behaved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity nor atten¬ 
tion. He not only n^lected to visit Montezuma, but embittered the insult 
by expressions fuU of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his people. 

Later the Mexicans fUttacked a considerable body of Spaniards who were 
marching towards the ^reat.square in which the public market was held, and 
compelled them t6 retire with some loss. Emboldened by this success, and 
delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, they advanced 
next day, with extraordinary martial pomp, to assault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their undaunted courage still 
more so. Though the artillery pointed against their numerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off multitudes at every discharge, 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Fresh men 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same 
fate, were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance. 
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The utmost efforts of Cortes’ abilities and experience, seconded by the dis¬ 
ciplined valour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to defend the fortifications 
that surrounded the post where the Spaniards were stationed, into which 
the enemy were more than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Cortes beheld with wonder the implacable ferocity of a people who 
seemed at first to submit tamely to the yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, who fondly imagined that they 
followed Cortes to share in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astonished 
to find that they were involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy whose 
vigour was still imbroken, and loudly execrated their own weakness in giving 
such easy credit to the delusive promises of their new leader. But surprise 
and complaints were of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort 
was requisite to extricate themselves out of their present situation. As 
soon as the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 
with their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with the setting sun, 
Cortes began to prepare for a sally next day, with such a considerable force 
as might either drive the enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to 
terms of accommodation. 

He conducted in person the troops destined for this important service. 
Every invention known in the European art of war, as w’ell as every precaution 
suggested by his long acquaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, was 
employed to insure success. But he found an enemy prepared and deter¬ 
mined to oppose him. The force of the Mexicans was greatly augmented by 
fresh troops, which poured in continually from the country, and their ani¬ 
mosity was in no degree abated. They were led by their nobles, inflamed 
by the exhortations of their priests, and fought in defence of their temples 
and families, under the eye of their gpds and in presence of their wives 
and children. Notwithstanding their numbers, and enthusiastic contempt 
of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards could close with them the 
superiority of their discipline and arms obliged the Mexicans to give way. 
But in narrow streets, and where many of the bridges of communication 
were broken down, the Spaniards could seldom come to a fair rencounter 
with the enemy, and, as they advanced, were exposed to showers of arrows 
and stones from the tops of the houses. After a day of incessant exertion, 
though vast numbers of the Mexicans fell and part of the city was burned, 
the Spaniards, weary with the slaughter and harassed by multitudes which suc¬ 
cessively relieved each other, were obliged at length to retire, with the mor¬ 
tification of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to compensate 
the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers killed and above sixty wounded. 
Another sally, made with greater force, was not mor^ effectual, and in it 
the general himself was wounded in the hand. 


DEATH or MONTEZUMA; LA NOCHE TRJ^TE 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into which he had been 
betrayed by his own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied that he 
could neither maintain his present station in the centre of a hostile city nor 
retire from it without the most imminent danger. One resource still remained 
—to try what effect the interposition of Montezuma might have to soothe 
or overawe his subjects.^^ 

Accordingly, the next morning, when the Mexicans advanced to the attack, 
the wretched prince, made the instrument of his own disgrace and of the 
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enslavement of his subjects, was constrained to ascend the battlement, clad 
in his royal robes, and to address his subjects and attempt to allay their 
rage and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in sight of the Mexi¬ 
cans their weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves 
on the earth; but when he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur 
arose and spread through the ranks; reproaches and threats followed, and 
the feelings of the people swelling in a moment like a sudden rush of waters, 
volleys of arrows, stones, and every missile were poured upon the ramparts, 
so suddenly and with such violence that before the Spanish soldiers, appointed 
to protect Montezuma, could cover him with their bucklers, he was wounded 
by the arrows and struck by a stone on the temple, which felled him to the 
ground. His fall occasioned a sudden transition in the feelings of the mul¬ 
titude ; being horror-struck with the crime they had committed, they threw 
down their arms and fled with precipitation. 

Montezuma was removed to his apartments by the Spaniards, but his 
proud spirit could not brook this last mortification, and perceiving that he 
was not only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the object of the ven¬ 
geance and contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wounds 
in a transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal to take any nourishment 
with a firmness that neither entreaties nor threats could overcome, and thus 
terminated his wretched existence. He obstinately refused, to the last, all 
the solicitations, accompanied with all the terrors of future punishment, 
to embrace the Christian faith. 

With the death of Montezuma ended all hopes of pacifying the Mexi¬ 
cans, and Cortes was sensible that his salvation depended on a successful 
retreat. The morning following the fall of their prince the Mexicans renewed 
the assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking possession of a high 
temple which overlooked the Spanish quarters and greatly exposed them 
to the missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men ordered to dis¬ 
lodge them was twice repulsed, when Cortes, taking the command himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the combat with a drawn sword, and by his pres¬ 
ence and example, after a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made themselves 
masters of the tower and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat 
from the city, but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, when a private 
soldier, who from a smattering of learning sustained the character of an astrol¬ 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night, and assured him of complete 
success. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it was a 
superstitious principle with the Mexicans not to attack an enemy in the 
night, c 

They began to mqve, towards midnight, in three divisions. They marched 
in profound silence along the causeway which led to Tacuba. They reached 
the first breach in it. without molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis¬ 
covered. But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched all their 
motions with attention, but had made proper dispositions for a most formi¬ 
dable attack. While'" the Spaniards were intent upon placing their bridge in 
the breach, and occupied in conducting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound of warlike instruments 
and a general shout from an innumerable multitude of enemies; the lake 
was covered with canoes; flights of arrows and showers of stones poured in 
upon them from every^ quarter; the Mexicans rushing forward to the charge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged 
for all their wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it was impos- 
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sible to remove it. Dismayed at this accident, the Spaniards advanced 
with precipitation towards the second breach. The Mexicans hemmed them 
in on every side, and though they defended themselves with their usual 
courage, yet, crowded together as they were on a narrow causeway, their 
discipline and military skill were of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the 
night permit them to derive great advantage from their firearms or the supe¬ 
riority of their other weapons. 

All Mexico was now in arms; and so eager were the people in the destruc¬ 
tion of their oppressors that they who were not near enough to annoy them 
in person, impatient of the delay, pressed forw^'ard with such ardour as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible violence. Fresh warriors 
instantly filled the places of such as fell. The Spaniards, weary with slaugh¬ 
ter, and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the confusion was universal; horse 
and foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, w^ere mingled together; 
and while all fought, and many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 
hand the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot-soldiers and a few horse, forced his 
way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the dead 
serving to fill up the chasms, and reached the mainland. Having formed 
them as soon as they arrived, he returned with such as were yet capable of 
service, to assist his friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, by his 
presence and example, to persevere in the efforts requisite to effect it. He 
met with part of his soldiers who had broken through the enemy, but found 
many more overwhelmed by the multitude of their aggressors, or perishing 
in the lake, and heard the piteous lamentatiojis of others, whom the Mexicans, 
having taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god 
of war. Before day, all who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But the 
morning dawned, and discovered ^to the view of Cortes his shattered bat¬ 
talion, reduced to less than half ^ its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them covered with wounds. 

All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage were lost; the greater part of 
the horses, and above two thousand Tlaxcalans, were killed, and only a very 
small portion of the treasure which they had amassed was saved. This, which 
had been always their chief object, proved a great cause of their calamity; 
for many of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselves with bars of gold 
as rendered them unfit for action and retarded their flight, fell ignominiously, 
the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters, 
it was some consolation to find that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had made their escape. 


RETREAT OF THE SPANIARDS 

* • 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for Tlaxcala, and for six days 
continued it without respite, through swamps and over mountains, harassed 
by the Mexicans at a distance, and sometimes closely attacked. On the sixth 
day they approached near to Otumba, and discovered numerous parties 
moving in various directions. Their interpreter informed them that they 
often exclaimed, with exultation: '^Go on, robbers; go to the place where 
you shall quickly meet with the fate due to your crimes.’’ The Spaniards 
continued their march until they reached the summit of a mountain, when 
an extensive valley opened to their astonished visions, covered with an innu- 
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merable multitude, which explained the meaning of what they had just s( 
and heard. The vast number of their enemies, and the suddenness 
which they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair t 
depicted in evory countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, inforn 
them that there remained but two alternatives, to conquer or to peri 
and immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans w'aited their j 
proach with courage; but so great is the superiority of discipline and militi 
science over brute force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards m^ 
an irresistible impression, and forced its way through the armed multitu 
Although the Mexicans were dispersed, and obliged to give way where' 
the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter they advan( 
in another; so that the Spaniards were constantly surrounded, and I 
become nearly exhausted by their own carnage. At this crisis, Corl 
observing the standard of the Mexican Empire, and recollecting to ht 
heard that on the fate of that depended the success of a battle, assemb 
some of his bravest officers and rushed with great impetuosity throi 
the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wounded the general who held 
and threw him to the ground; whereupon one of his officers dismount 
stabbed him to the heart, and secured the imperial standard. The fall 
their leader and standard had an instantaneous and magical effect; ev( 
tic which held them together seemed dissolved; a universal panic prevail 
their weapons dropped from their hands, and they all fled with precipitati 
to the mountains, leaving everything behind them. The spoil which i 
Spaniards collected compensated them, in some measure, for their loss 
retreating from the Mexican capital. 

The next day they entered 'with joy the territories of Tlaxcala, and, n 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly received by th 
allies, whose fidelity was not at all shaken by the declining condition of 1 
Spanish power. Notwithstanding all his iiisfortunes, Cortes did not aband 
his plan of conquering the Mexican Empire. He obtained some ammuniti 
and three field-pieces from Vera Cruz, and despatched four of the vessels 
Narvaez's fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and m 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could do nothi 
against Mexico without the command of the lake, he set about prepari 
the timber and other materials for twelve brigantines, which were to 
carried by land to the lake in pieces and there put together and launchi 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffection agi 
to appear among his troops; which with his usual address, but not withe 
difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 


. SECOND MAECH UPON MEXICO 

Whilst anxiousty w^aiting for the return of his ships, two vessels, which h 
been sent out by Vetasquez to reinforce Narvaez, were decoyed into V( 
Cruz, and the crews and troops induced to follow the fortunes of Cort' 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the seamen and soldiers 
board were also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which met 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty men and twer 
horses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez's men as served with reluctan 
after which he mustered five hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and forty hor 
men, and possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force, and 1 
thousand Tlaxcalans and other friendly Indians, he set out once more for 1 









(From the painting by Manuel Ihiinirez) 
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tJ^^Mexican Empire. He began his march towards the capital 
e .-bin oi December, 1520, six months after his disastrous retreat, c 

i I »^ I !f 1] r ^ to attack an enemy unprepared to receive him. Upon 

le death oi Montezuma, the Mexican cMefs, in whom the right of electing 
I u* emperor was vested, had instantly raised his brother, Quetlavaca, to the 
1 avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards would hav^ 

ntM'U sumcient to gain their suffrages, although he had been less distinguished 

capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of showing 
that he was worthy of their choice, by conducting in person those fierce 
uuucks which compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital; and as soon 
as tiunr retreat afforded him any respite from action, he took measures for 
preventing their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to the spirit which 
h(‘ iiad displayed in driving them out of it. 

lint while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of defence, with a degree of 
f()r(\-;ight uncommon in an American, his days were cut short by the small¬ 
pox. Tliis distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain with fatal 
malignity, was imknown in that quarter of the globe until it was introduced by 
the iMiropeaiis, and may be reckoned amongst the greatest calamities brought 
upon it by its invaders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne 
(Uiatemotzin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a young man of such 
high rcqmtation for abilities and valour that, in this dangerous crisis, his 
countrymen were greatly encouraged and with one voice called him to the 
supr(‘ni(‘ command. 

As soon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories he discovered various 
prf^parations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forced their way with 
liUl(‘ difficulty, and took possession of Tezciico^ the second city of the empire, 
situat(Kl on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico. Here he 
determined to establish his headquarter's, as the most proper station^for 
launching his brigantines as well as for making his approaches to the capital. 
In ordm* to render his residence there more secure, he deposed the cacique, 
ca* (‘hi(d’, wlio was at the head of that community, under pretext of some 
defect in his title, and substituted in his place a person whom a faction of 
the nol)l(ss pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to him 
by this Ixnudlt, the new cacique and his adherents served the Spaniards with 
invi(dul)lc fidelity.^ 

l\‘Z(‘uco stood about half a league from the lake. It would be necessary 
to <)p(m a communication with it, so that the brigantines, when put together 
in the capital, might be launched upon its waters. It was proposed, therefore, 
to dig a canal, reaching from the gardens of Nezahualcoyotl, as they were 
cxillcd from the old monarch who planned them, to the edge of the basin. 
A liltfi^ strealm or rivulet which flowed in that direction was to be deepened 
w-uiliciemtly for the purpose; and eight thousand Indian labourers were forth- 
wit h mnployeal on this great work, under the direction oi th^ young Ixtlilxochitl. 

Mcainwhilc'. Cortes received messages from several pkees^in the neighbour* 
hood iiilimaiing their desire to become the vassals of his sovereign and to be 
taluai under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in return, 
t iiat then' Bliould deliver up every Mexican who should set foot in their terri- 
Some noble Aztecs, who had been sent on a mission to these towns, 
wcrf‘ conseciuently delivered into his hands. He availed himself of it to 
emnlov them as bearers of a message to their master, the emperor. 

It was the plan of Cortes, on entering the valley to commence ^ 
hx' rcchicin^* the subordinate cities before striking at the capital itself. The 
fnst point of attack which he selected was the ancient city of Iztapalapan, 
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a place containing fifty thousand inhabitants, according to his own account. 
In a week after his arrival at his new quarters, Cortes, leaving the com¬ 
mand of the garrison to Sandoval, marched against this Indian city, at the 
head of two Jrundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and between three and 
four thousand Tlaxcalans. The barbarians showed their usual courage, but 
after some hard fighting were compelled to give way before the steady valour 
of the Spanish infantry, backed by the desperate fury of the Tlaxcalans, whom 
the sight of an Aztec seemed to inflame almost to madness. The enemy 
retreated in disorder, closely followed by the Spaniards. When they had 
arrived within half a league of Iztapalapan, they observed a number of canoes 
filled with Indians, who appeared to be labouring on the mole which hemmed 
in the waters of the salt lake. Swept along in the tide of pursuit, they gave 
little heed to it, but, following up the chase, entered pell-mell with the fugi¬ 
tives into the city. 

The houses stood some of them on dry ground, some on piles in the water. 
Cortes, supported by his own men, and by such of the allies as could be 
brought to obey his orders, attacked the enemy in this last place of their 
retreat. Both parties fought up to their girdles in the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued, as the Aztec fought with the fury of a tiger driven to bay 
by the huntsmen. It was all in vain. The enemy was overpowered in 
every quarter. The citizen shared the fate of the soldier, and a pitiless 
massacre succeeded, without regard to sex or age. Cortes endeavoured to 
stop it; but it would have been as easy to call away the starving wolf from 
the carcass he was devouring, as the Tlaxcalan who had once tasted the blood 
of an enemy. More than six thousand, including women and children, accord¬ 
ing to the conqueror^s own statement, perished miserably in the unequal con¬ 
flict. While engaged in this work of devastation, a murmuring sound was 
heard as of the hoarse rippling of whters, and a cry soon arose amongst the 
Indians that the dikes were broken. Coates now comprehended the business 
of the men whom he had seen in the canoes at work on the mole which fenced 
in the great basin of Lake Tezcuco. It had been pierced by the desperate 
Indians, who thus laid the country under an inundation, by suffering the 
waters of the salt lake to spread themselves over the lower level, through the 
opening. Greatly alarmed, the general called his men together and made 
all haste to evacuate the city. Had they remained three hours longer, he 
says, not a soul could have escaped. They came staggering under the weight 
of booty, wading with difficulty through the water, which was fast gaining 
upon them. For some distance their path was illumined by the glare of 
the burning buildings. But as the light faded away in the distance, they 
wandered with uncertain steps, sometimes up to their knees, at others up to 
their waists, in the water, through which they floundered on with the greatest 
difficulty. As they, reached the opening in the dike the stream became 
deeper, and flowed out with such a current that the men were unable to 
maintain their fo(?tin^. The Spaniards, breasting the flood, forced their way 
through; but many erf the Indians, unable to swim, were borne down by the 
waters. All the plunder was lost. The powder was spoiled; the arms and 
clothes of the soldiers were saturated with the brine, and the cold night 
wind, as it blew over them, benumbed their weary limbs till they could scarcely 
drag them along. At dawn they beheld the lake swarming with canoes full 
of Indians, who had anticipated their disaster, and who now saluted them 
with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly missiles. Bodies of light 
troops hovering in the distance disquieted the flanks of the army in like 
manner. The Spaniards had no desire to close with the enemy. They only 
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wished to regain their comfortable quarters in Tezcuco, where they arrived on 
the same day, more disconsolate and fatigued than after many a long march 
and hard-fought battle. 

The close of the expedition, so different from its brilliant commencement, 
greatly disappointed Cortes. His numirical loss had, indeed, Hot been great, 
but this affair convinced him how much he had to apprehend from the reso¬ 
lution of a people who, with a spirit worthy of the ancient Hollanders, were 
prepared to bury their country imder water rather than to submit. Still 
the enemy had little cause for congratulation; since, independently of the 
number of slain, they had seen one of their most flourishing cities sacked, 
and in part, at least, laid in ruins—one of those, too, which in its public 
works displayed the nearest approach to civilisation. Such are the triumphs 
of war! 

The expedition of Cortes, notwithstanding the disasters which checkered 
it, was favourable to the Spanish cause. The fate of Iztapalapan struck 
a terror throughout the valley. The consequences were soon apparent in 
the deputations sent by the different places eager to offer their submission, 
and, could they do so with safety, to throw off the Mexican yoke. But he 
was in no situation to comply with their request. He now felt, more sensibly 
than ever, the incompetency of his means to his undertaking. I assure 
your majesty,^' he writes in his letter to the emperor, ^^the greatest uneasi¬ 
ness which I feel, after all my labours and fatigues, is from my inability to 
succour and support our Indian friends, your majesty’s loyal vassals.’’ Far 
from having a force competent to this, he had scarcely enough for his own 
protection. His Indian allies were in deadly feud with these places, whose 
inhabitants had too often fought under the Aztec banner not to have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the people beyond the mountains. Cortes set 
himself earnestly to reconcile these differences. His arguments finally pre¬ 
vailed, and the politic general had the satisfaction to see the high-spirited and 
hostile tribes forego their long-cherished rivalry, and, resigning the pleasures 
of revenge so dear to the barbarian, embrace one another as friends and 
champions in a common cause. To this wise policy the Spanish commander 
owed quite as much of his subsequent successes as to his arms. 

Thus the foundations of the Mexican Empire were hourly loosening, as 
the great vassals around the capital, on whom it most relied, fell off one 
after another from their allegiance. The Aztecs, properly so called, formed 
but a small part of the population of the valley. This w^as principally com¬ 
posed of cognate tribes, members of the same great family of the Nahuatlacs, 
wdio had come upon the plateau at nearly the same time. ‘They were mutual 
rivals, and were reduced one after another by the more w^arlike Mexican, 
who held them in subjection, often by open force, always by fear. Fear was 
the great principle of cohesion which bound together the discordant mem¬ 
bers of the monarchy, and this was now fast dissolfing before the influence 
of a power more mighty than that of the Aztec. This^ it is true, was not the 
first time that the conquered races had attempted to recover their indepen¬ 
dence ; but all such attempts had failed for want of concert. It was reserved 
for the commanding genius of Cortes to extinguish their old hereditary feuds, 
mnd, combining their scattered energies, to animate them with a common 
principle of action. 

While these occurrences were passing, Cortes received the welcome intel¬ 
ligence that the brigantines were completed and waiting to be transported to 
Tezcuco. He detached a body for the service, consisting of two hundred Spanish 
foot and fifteen horse, which he placed under the command of Sandoval. 
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There were thirteen vessels in all, of different sizes. They had been con¬ 
structed under the direction of the experienced shipbuilder Martin Lopez, 
aided by three or four Spanish carpenters and the friendly natives, some 
of whom showed no mean degree of imitative skill. The brigantines, when 
completed, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zahuapan. They were 
then taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts, 
the timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage, were placed on the shoul¬ 
ders of the tamanes, and under a numerous military escort were thus far 
advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismissed a part of the Indian 
convoy as superfluous. 

Twenty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two equal 
bodies for the protection of the tamanes in the centre. His own little body 
of Spaniards he distributed in like manner. 

“ It was a marvellous thing,” exclaims the conqueror, in his letters, “ that 
few have seen—or even heard of—this transportation of thirteen vessels of 
war on the shoulders of men, for nearly twenty leagues across the mountains !” 
It was, indeed, a stupendous achievement, and not easily matched in ancient 
or modern story; one which only a genius like that of Cortes could have devised, 
or a daring spirit like his have so successfully executed. Little did he fore¬ 
see, when he ordered the destruction of the fleet which first brought him to 
the country, and with his usual foresight commanded the preservation of the 
ironwork and rigging—little did he foresee the important uses for which 
they were to be reserved. So important, that on their preservation may be 
said to have depended the successful issue of his great enterprise. 

He greeted his Indian allies with the greatest cordiality, testifying his 
sense of their services by those honoum and attentions which he knew would 
be most grateful to their ambitious spirits. “We come,” exclaimed the 
hardy warriors, “ to fight under your J)anner ; to avenge our common quarrel, 
or to fall by your side ”; and with their usual impatience they urged him to 
lead them at once against the enemy. “Wait,” replied the general, bluntly, 
“ till you are rested, and you shall have your hands full.” 


CONSPIKACY AGAINST COETES 

At the very time when Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile was labouring 
to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only through the isles, but to 
Spain and many parts of Europe, where a general admiration was felt for the 
invincible energy of the man, who wnth his single arm, as it were, could so 
long maintain a contest with the powerful Indian empire, The absence 
of the Spanish monarch^from his dominions, and the troubles of the country, 
can alone explain ^the .supine indifference shown by the government to the 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes it may be ascribed 
that no action was t&en in regard to the suits of Velasquez and Narvaez, 
backed, as they were, by so potent an advocate as Bishop Fonseca, presi¬ 
dent of the council of the Indies. The reins of government had fallen into 
the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’ preceptor, and afterwards pope 
—a man of learning, and not without sagacity, but slow and timid in his 
policy, and altogether incapable of that decisive action which suited the bold 
genius of his predecessor. Cardinal Ximenes. 

In the spring of 1521, however, a number of ordinances passed the council 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affairs of 
I^w Spain. It was decreed that the royal audience of Hispaniola should 
abandon the proceedings already instituted against Narvaez for his treat¬ 
ment of the commissioner Ayllon; that that unfortunate commander should 
be released from his confinement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator should 
be sent to Mexico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of 
Cortes, and to render ample justice to the governor of Cuba. There were 
not wanting persons at court who looked with dissatisfaction on these pro¬ 
ceedings, as an unworthy requital of the services of Cortes, and who thought 
the present moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for taking measures 
which might discourage the general, and perhaps render him desperate. 
But the arrogant temper of the bishop of Burgos overruled all objections; 
and the ordinances, having been approved by the Regency, were signed by 
that body, April 11th, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function¬ 
aries of the audience at Santo Domingo, was selected as the new commissioner 
to be despatched to Vera Cruz. Fortunately circumstances occurred which 
]jostponed the execution of the design for the present, and permitted Cortes 
to go forward unmolested in his career of conquest. 

But while thus allowed to remain, for the present at least, in possession' 
of authority, he w^as assailed by a danger nearer home, which menaced not 
only his authority, but his life. This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
(lark and dangerous character than any hitherto formed there. It wsls set 
on foot by a common soldier named Antonio Villafana, a native of Old Castile, 
of whom nothing is known but his share in this transaction. He was one of 
th(‘ t-i-oop of Narvaez, that leaven of disaffection which had remained with 
lh(i a,T‘my, swelling with discontent on every light occasion, and ready at all 
tinu‘s to rise into mutiny. They had voluntarily continued in the service, 
after the secession of their comrades at^Tlaxcala; but it was from the same 
nHa‘{;(mary hopes with which they had originally embarked in the expedition, 
and in these they were destined sfill to be disappointed. They had little 
of th(^ true spirit of adventure which distinguished the old companions of 
Uort<‘s, and they found the barren laurels of victory but a sorry recompense 
fur all tlieir toils and suffering. 

With these men were joined others, who had causes of personal disgust 
with th(’! general; and others, again, who looked with distrust on the result 
of t lu^ war. The gloomy fate of their countrymen who had fallen into the 
(m(‘my^s hands filled them with dismay. They felt themselves the victims 
of a (‘himerical spirit in their leader, who^with such inadequate means was 
lii'gmg to extremity so ferocious and formidable a foe, and they shrunk with 
s<mH‘lhing like apprehension from thus pursuing the enemy into his own 
iiaunts, wIku'C he could gather tenfold energy from despair. ^ 

T!u\se men Vvmuld have willingly abandoned the enterprise and returned 
to (kiba ]>ut how could they do it? Cortes had contforover the whole route 
from the (*/ity to the seacoast, and not a vessel could teav^ its ports with()ut 
his warrant. Even if he were put out of the way, there were others, his 
orim‘ipal oflicers, ready to step into his place and avenge the death of their 
(tommunder. It wms necessary to embrace these also in the scheme of 
d(‘slruaioii; and it was proposed, therefore, together with Cortes, to assassi- 
nniv Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or three others most devoted to his 
; ln*sts The conspirators would then raise the cry of liberty, and doubted 
m i that they should be joined by the greater part of the army, or enough, 

toast to enable them to work their own pleasure They proposed to offer 
the c.oinmand, on Cortes' death, to Francisco Verdugo, a brother-m-law of 
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an act, and stated his own unconsciousness of having wronged any individual 
among them; but if he had done so, he invited them frankly to declare it, 
as he was most anxious to afford them all the redress in his power. But 
there was no one of his audience, whatever might be his grievances, who cared 
to enter his complaint at such a moment; least of all were the conspirators 
willing to do so, for they were too happy at having, as they fancied, escaped 
detection, to stand forward now in the ranks of the malcontents. The affair 
passed off, therefore, without further consequences. The conduct of Cortes 
in this delicate conjuncture shows great coolness and knowledge of human 
nature. Had he suffered his detection, or even his suspicion, of the guilty 
parties to appear, it would have placed him in hostile relations with them 
for the rest of his life. 

As it was, the guilty soldiers had suffered too serious apprehensions to 
place their lives hastily in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the contrary, 
by demonstrations of loyalty and the assiduous discharge of their duties, 
to turn away suspicion from themselves. Cortes, on his part, was careful 
to preserve his natural demeanour, equally removed from distrust and— 
wluit was perhaps more difficult—that studied courtesy which intimates, 
([uite as plainly, suspicion of the party who is the object of it. To do this 
no little address. Yet he did not forget the past. Cortes kept 
his (‘y(^ on all their movements, and took care to place them in no situation, 
uftm-wards, where they could do him injury. 


LAUNCHING OF BRIGANTINES 

As was stated previously, the brigaatines being completed, the canal also, 
afU'r having occupied eight thousand men for nearly two months, was finished. 
It. was a work of groat labour, for*it extended half a league in length, was 
t\v(>lv(i feed wide and as many deep. The sides were strengthened by pali¬ 
sades of wood or solid masonry. At intervals, dams and locks were con¬ 
st t'uet(ul, and i)art of the opening was through the hard rock. By this avenue 
tlie brigantines might now be safely introduced on the lake. 

(,’orl(;s was resolved that so auspicious an event should be celebrated with 
due sole.innity. On the 28th of April the troops were drawn up under arms, 
and tli(>. whole population of Tezcuco assembled to witness the ceremony. 
.Mass was performed, and every man in the army, together with the general, 
(•(iiifessed and received the sacrament. Prayers were offered up by Father 
Ohuedo, and a benediction invoked on the little navy, the first—^worthy ot 
th(‘name.—ever launched on American waters. • 

'i'lui gmua-al’s next step was to muster his forces in the great square of the 
capital. 1I(' found they amounted to eighty-seven liofse and eight hundred 
and (‘ightc^e.n foot, of whom one hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers and 
crossbow-nuai. He had three large field-pieces of kon, and fifteen lighter 
guns or falcamcts of brass. The heavier cannon had been transported from 
Vera ('ruz to T(‘,zcuco, a little while before, by the faithful Tlaxcalans. He was 
Wi'll supplied with shot and balls, with about ten hundred weight of pow-der, 
and fifty thousand copper-headed arrows, made after a pattern fumisned by 
'him to^the natives. The number and appointments of the army much 
exceeded what they had been at any time since the flight from Mexico, and 
siiow-ed the good effects of the late arrivals from the islands. _ _ 

He hud already sent to his Indian confederates, announcing his purpose 
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of immediately laying siege to Mexico, and called on them 
promised levies within the space of ten days at farthest. I he llaxcalans 
arrived within the time prescribed. They came fifty thousand strong, accord¬ 
ing to Cortes, making a brilliant show with their military finery, and marching 
prWly forward under the great national banner, emblazoned with a spread 
ea«-le the arms of the republic. With as blithe and manly a step as it they 
were going to the battle-ground, they defiled through the gates of the capital, 
making its walls ring with the friendly shouts of “ Castile and Tlaxcala! / 
The siege of Mexico was full of picturesque incidents, in which the bpamsh 
genius for fighting barbarians won a gradual success on sea and land. At 
length, after the brigantines had gained a complete victory over a swarm ot 
canoes, and Cortes had reduced three-fourths of the city of Mexico to ashes, 
he forced his way into the central square. Guatemotzin, attempting to escape 
across the lake, was taken captive, and brought before Cortes.® _ _ 

Cortes came forward with a dignified and studied courtesy to receive mm. 
The Aztec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror, for he first 
broke silence by saying, I have done all that I could to dot end myself and 
my people. I am now reduced to this state. You will deal with me, Malinche, 

as you list.’' Then, laying 
his hand on the hilt of a 
poniard stuck in the g(ai- 
eraPs belt, he added, with 
vehemence, Better de¬ 
spatch me with this, and rid 
me of life at once." Cortes 
was filled with admiration 
at the proud bearing of the 
young barbarian, showing in 
his reverses a spirit worthy 
of an ancient Roman. ^MYar 
• not," he replied, ‘^you shall 
be treated with all honour. 
You have defended your 
Chac Mool Statue, Mexico capital like a brave warrior. 

(Aztec Antiquity) A Spaniard knows how to 

respect valour (wc^n in an 
enemy." He then inquired of him v/here he had left the princcvss, his wife; and 
being informed that she still remained under protection of a Spanish guard 
on board the brigantine, the general sent to have her escorted to his pres¬ 
ence. He invited his royal captives to partake of the refreshments whi(*Ji 
their exhausted condition rendered so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanish 
commander made his dispositions for the night, ordering Sandoval to escort tlie 
prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he proposed himself immediately to follow. 
The other captains^ Olicl and Alvarado, \vere to draw off their forces to th(‘ir 
respective quarters. It was impossible for them to continue in the cai>iial, 
where the poisonous effluvia from the unburied carcasses loaded the air with 
infection, A small guard only was stationed to keep order in the wasted 
suburbs. It was the hour of vespers when Guatemotzin surrendered, and the 
siege might be considered as then concluded. The evening set in dark and 
the rain began to fall before the several parties had evacuated the city. 

During the night a tremendous tempest, such as the Spaniards had rarely 
witnessed, and such as is known only within the tropics, burst over the Mexi¬ 
can valley. The thunder, reverberating from the rocky amphitheatre of 
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hills, bellowed over the waste of waters, and shook the teocallis and crazy 
tenements of Tenochtitlan—the few that yet survived—to their founda- 
tioi^. The lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare for a moment, 
to be again swallowed up m darkness. The war of elements* was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, 
scared from their ancient abodes, were borne along shrieking and howling 
in the blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 


EVACUATION OP THE CITY 


On the day following the surrender Guatemotzin requested the Spanish 
commander to allow the Mexicans to leave the city, and to pass unmolested 
into the open country. To this Cortes readily assented, as, indeed, without 
it he could take no steps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accord¬ 
ingly for the evacuation of the place, commanding that no one, Spaniard 
or confederate, should offer violence to the Aztecs, or in any way obstruct 
their departure. The whole number of these is variously estimated at from 
tliirty to seventy thousand, besides women and children, who had survived 
the sword, pestilence, and famine. It is certain they were three days in defil¬ 
ing along the several causeways—a mournful train; husbands and wives, 
panmts and children, the sick and the wounded, leaning on one another 
for sujiport, as they feebly tottered along, squalid, and but half covered with 
rags, that di.sclosed at every step hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long neglect, and car:ying with them an atmosphere 
of contagion. Their wasted forms and famine-stricken faces told the whole 
history of the shgc ; and as the straggling files gained the opposite shore 
t,h(\Y were obscrvecl to pause from time to time, as if to take one more look 
a 1. the .spot so lately crowned by tl?c imperial city once their pleasant home, 
and ('ndenrcid to them by many a glorious recollection. 

On th('. departure of the inhabitants, measures w^ere immediately taken 
to purify the iilacc, by means of numerous fires kept burning day and night, 
('.specialiy in the infected quarter of Tlatelolco, and by collecting the heaps 
of (haul which lay mouldering in the streets and consigning them to the 
(‘arill. Of tlic whole number who perished in the course of the siege it is 
iuii»).s.siblc to form any probable computation. The accounts range widely 
from one hundred and tw'cnty thousand, the lowest estimate, to tw'o hundred 
and fortv thousand. The number of the Spaniards who fell was coinpara- 
tiw^lv Hitiall, but that of the allies must have been large, if the historian of 
dVzcuco i.s correct in asserting that thirty thousand* penshed of ms owm 
count rynu'.n alonin That the number of those destoyed withm the city 
was iinnu'.use cannot be doubted, when we consider that, besides 
n;iundant population, it wa^ thronged w th that of the neighbouring towms 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection withm 

Tlu' iiootv found there—that is, the treasures of gold and jew'els, the only 
booty of nSi value in the eyes o the 

i<iiions It did not exceed, according to the general s statement, a nuimreu 
and tiiirty thousand Castellanos of gold, including the ^overei^ s Jare, 
Uiu'h indeed taking into account many articles of curious anti costly work 
. by t4 amiy, greatly, exceeded his e^ti- 

kle fifth. Yet the Aztecs must have been m possession of a much larger 
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any way promote^ the progress, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs, 
used only to minister to their pleasure, held in awe by armed garrisons, 
ground to the dust by imposts in peace, by military conscriptions in war. 
They did not, like the Romans, whom they resembled in the nature of their 
conquests, extend the rights of citizenship to the conquered. They did not 
amalgamate them into one great nation, with common rights and interests. 
They held them as aliens—even those who in the valley were gathered round 
the very walls of the capital. The Aztec metropolis, the heart of the monarchy, 
had not a sympathy, not a pulsation, in common with the rest of the body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own land. 

The Aztecs not only did not advance the condition of their vassals, but, 
morally speaking, they did much to degrade it. How can a nation where 
human sacrifices prevail, and especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of _ civilisation ? How can the interests of humanity be 
consulted where man is levelled to the rank of the brutes that perish ? The 
influence of the Aztecs introduced their gloomy superstition into lands before 
unacquainted with it, or where, at least, it was not established in any great 
strength. The example of the capital was contagious. As the latter increased 
in opulence, the religious celebrations were conducted with still more terrible 
magnificence, in the same manner as the gladiatorial shows of the Romans 
increased in pomp with the increasing splendour of the capital. Men became 
familiar with scenes of horror and the most loathsome abominations. Women 
and children—the whole nation—^became familiar with and assisted at them. 
The heart was hardened, the maimers were made ferocious, the feeble light 
of civilisation, transmitted from a milder race, was growing fainter and fainter, 
as thousands and thousands of miserable victims throughout the empire 
were yearly fattened in its cages, sacrificed on its altars, dressed and served 
at its banquets. The whole land was coiiverted into a vast human shambles. 
The empire of the Aztecs did not fall,before its time. 

Whether these unparalleled outrages furnish a sufficient plea to the Span¬ 
iards for their invasion, whether we are content to find a warrant for it in 
the natural rights and demands of civilisation, or, on the one or the other 
of which grounds the conquests by most Christian nations in the East 
and the West have been defended, it is unnecessary to discuss. It is more 
material to inquire whether, assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico 
was conducted with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. And here 
we must admit that, with all allowance for the ferocity of the age and the 
laxity of its principles, there are passages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his countrymen would be glad to see expunged from their histo]^; 
passages not to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or of necessity 
of any kind, and which must forever leave a dark spot* on the annals of the 
conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the invasion, up to the capture of 
the capital, was conducted on principles less revolting to humanity than 
most, perhaps than any, of the other conquests of the uastilian crown in the 
New World. “■ 

Whatever may be thought of the conquest in a moral view, regarded as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a handful of 
adventurers, indifferently armed and equipped, should have landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, and, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereign, have forced their 
way into the interior; that they should have done this without knowledge 
of the language or of the land, without chart or compass to guide them, with¬ 
out any idea of the difficulties they were to encounter, totally uncertain 
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defeated in every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding these attempts to 
regain their liberty as rebellion against their lawful sovereign, put the caciques 
and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reduced the common 
people to the most humiliating and degrading servitude. The massacres 
and cruelties of the Spaniards are almost incredible. ^^In ahrfost every dis¬ 
trict of the Mexican Empire,says Robertson ,“the progress of the Spanish 
arms is marked with blood. In the country of Panuco, sixty caciques or 
leaders and four hundred nobles were burned at one time; and, to complete 
the horror of the scene, the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled and compelled to be spectators of their dying agonies.'' 
This sanguinary scene w’^as succeeded by another, if possible still more revolting 
and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or pretence, that Guateniotzin 
had conspired against the Spanish authority and excited his former subjects 
to take up arms, the unhappy monarch, with the caciques of Tezcuco and 
Tacuba, the two most distinguished personages in the empire, without even 
the formality of a trial, were brought to a public and ignominious execution, 
and hanged on a gibbet in the presence of their countrymen, who witnessed 
the scene with indescribable horror, as they had long been accustomed to 
reverence their sovereign with homage and awe. 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, his extensive 
conquests, and all the cruelties and crimes he committed for his sovereign, 
Cortes received the reward which usually attends those who perform great 
services for their country: he was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, 
deprived of his authority and of all benefit from his exertions, except the 
glory of being the conqueror of Mexico and the oppressor and destroyer of a 
great and once prosperous and happy nation.^ 










CHAPTER n 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU 

Of the numerous nations which occupied the great American continent 
at the time of its discovery hj the Europeans, the two most advanced in 
power and refinement were undoubtedly those of Mexico and Peru. But, 
though resembling one another in extent of civilisation, they differed widely 
as to the nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a 
natural curiosity to trace the different steps by which these two nations strove 
to emerge from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on a higher plane' 
in the scale of humanity. 

The empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the second degree north to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of the 
modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth cannot 
so easily be determined; for, though bounded everywhere by the great ocean 
on the west, towards the east it spread out, in many parts, considerably 
beyond the mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact 
position is undetermined, or whose names are effaced from the map of history. 
It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether disproportioned to its 
length. 

By a judicious system of canals and subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. ^ Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of the Cor¬ 
dillera; and, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of latitude, 
they exhibited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
stimulated^ growth of the tropics, to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep — wandered with their 
shepherds over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and hamlets, clustering 
amidst orchards and wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air 
far above the ordinary elevation of the clouds. 
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On Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present day^ which the 
Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended 
advent of the incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their 
architecture. The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcil¬ 
able with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the inca dynasty 
more than thirteen princes before the conquest. But this number is alto¬ 
gether too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would not carry 
back the foundations of the monarchy, on any probable computation, beyond 
two centuries and a half — an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it 
may be remarked, does not precede by more than half a century the alleged 
foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his 
sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of 
the Peruvian monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the country a race 
advanced in civilisation before the time of the incas; and, in conformity with 
nearly every tradition, we may derive this race from the neighbourhood of 
Lake Titicaca; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural 
remains which still endure, after the lapse of so many years, on its borders. 
Who this race were, and whence they came, may afford a tempting theme for 
inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. But it is a land of darkness that lies 
far beyond the domain of history. 

EMPIRE OF THE INCAS 

The same mists that hang round the origin <if the incas continue to settle 
on their subsequent annals; and, so imperfect were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, and so confused and contrh,dictory their traditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on whi(^ to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest. At first, the progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and temperate policy, they 
gradually won over the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these latter 
became more and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well regulated 
government. 

As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely more directly on force; 
but, still advancing uncler cover of the same beneficent pretexts employed by 
their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilisation at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any principle of cohesion 
among themselves, fell one after another before the victorious arm of the 
incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the famous 
Topa Inca Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch who Occupied the throne 
at the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across ihe terrible desert of 
Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the perma¬ 
nent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His*son,*Huayna Capac, 
possessed of ambition and military talent fully equal to Ms father’s, marched 
. along the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing his conquests across the 
equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the empire of Peru. 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till it had become the worthy metropolis of a great and 
flourishing monarchy. 

Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 
a strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size, 
excite the admiration of the traveller. 







